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The new Colt. 
Isnt a Datsun. Isnt a Toyota. 


It's a lot of little Dodge. 


With a low price, good looks, 
economy, handling, and 
performance . ..the 1978 
imported Dodge Colt is loaded with 
the kind of value you buy an import 
for. And to ensure that it holds its 
value, Colt is serviced by a 
nationwide network of Dodge Colt 
Dealers. 


NEW MCA-JET ENGINE 
SYSTEM. 
The economy comes from this 
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et another outstanding 
coupe MrT“ 
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brilliant new engineering 
achievement that manages to 
squeeze a lot o° pep and power out 
of 1.6 litres anc still be rated by the 
EPA at 46 MPC on the highway 
and 35 MPG in the city.” 


LOTS OF GOODIES. 

The value comes from a list of 
equipment all scandard even in our 
lowest priced two-door coupe. 
Including whitewall tires, two 
reclining bucke- seats, tinted glass 


"You are fo be 
congratulated, Mtr C» 





all around, carpeting, adjustable 
steering column, simulated 
wood-grained instrument panel, 
four-speed manual transmission, 
trip odometer, locking fuel filler 
door, and electric rear window 
defroster. 

MAKE NO MISTAKE. 

It's not a Datsun. Not a Toyota. Fo 
$3634 ** it's a lot of little Dodge. 
And you can buy one—or lease 
one—at your Dodge Colt Dealer's 
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The bests 


Choose any one of these 
invaluable reference 
works and save up to 
90% (as much as $228.55) 
as your introduction to 
membership in the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


The Club is the source for 
the best of the best sellers. 
Titles which are chosen for 
literary—not commercial — 
value. Books for which high 
critical merit and timeliness 
are the most important 
criteria are offered regularly 
to members in the Club's 
complimentary magazine. 
A wealth of sources awaits 
you in America's Bookstore. 


Bookstore Quality at Book- 
Club Savings. You conven- 
iently shop at home at consid- 
erable savings. Whether 
you're adding up your remark- 
able savings on the introduc- 
tory offer. or on books you 

are offered as a member, these 
are always true savings... 
because every book is exactly 
like the one sold in good 
bookstores. The same size, 
paper, type and binding ... 
never a cheap beok-club 
edition. 


Book-Dividends. When you 
remain a Club member after 
the tria! period, every book 
you buy earns Book-Dividend® 
credits. These entitle you to j 
choose from a wide variety of 
significant books at hard-to | 
believe savings of at least 70%. 


Additional Club Benefits. 

A distinguished collection of 
specially produced record 
albums, beautiful gifts and 
games, children's books and a 
Club charge account with 

no service or interest charges— 
all these are made available 

to members. 
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Alleleven volumes of 


THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION 


by Will and Ariel Durant for $20 
Publisher's list price: $248 55 


This powerful eleven-volume history of all mankind— 


written over a span of 42 years—traces political, 


economic, artistic and scientific developments through 
the ages. A reference work of undisputed authority, it 


is one of the great literary achievements of the 
20th century. 





The Compact Edition of the 


OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
for $1750 Publisher's list price: $95 


The world’s “most complete and scholarly dictionary of 
the English language" — The Christian Science Monitor. 
Contents of this two-volume edition are identical to the 
original $395 thirteen-volume set. Bausch & Lomb 
magnifying glass included in special drawer of slipcase. 


Some of the Benefits of Membership. 


You receive the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, * a literary magazine, 15 times a year 
(about every 3!? weeks). Each issue reviews 
a Main Selection plus scores of Alternates. 

If you want the Main Selection do noth- 
ing. [t will be shipped to you automatically. 
If you want one or more Alternate books— 
or no book at all—indicate your decision on 
the reply form always enclosed and return 
it by the date specified. 

Return Privilege. If the News is delayed 
and you receive the Main Selection without 
having had 10 days to notify us, you may 
return it for credit at our expense. 

Cancellations. Your membership is 
cancelable at any time after you have 
bought 4 additional books. Simply notify 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


AMERICA’S BOOKS 


HLLUSTRATED 


THE NEW COLUMBIA 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
New fourth edition... 
completely revised after a 
12-year interim for $10 
Publisher's list price: $79 50 


Like earlier editions, this latest illus- 
trated edition is again acclaimed 

as the best single-volume encyclopedia 
in the English language. Completely 
revised and updated—7000 new 
articles from world affairs to 

sports... useful features such as a 
listing of Nobel Prize winners, tables 
of rulers of many countries. 
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ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
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Carl Sandburg’s Pulitzer Prize-Winning 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The entire six-volume set for $1259 
Publisher's list price: $120 

More than a portrait of a great 
American, this six-volume biography 

is a vivid tapestry of America 

in crisis and resolution—a work of 
timeless beauty for this and future 
generations. 
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Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., Camp Hill, Pa. 17012 


Please enroll me as a member of Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me the reference work I have checked 
below, billing me for the appropriate amount, plus post 
age and handling charges. i agree to buy 4 books during 
the coming year. A postage and handling charge is 
added to each shipment. 


g Compact Abraham A New The 
OED Lincoln Columbia Story 
$17.50 $12.50 Ency. of Civ. 
$10 $20 
Mr. 
TEC E I pe EOS foo? Des PRM SA DAR EN. 18 
Miss (Please print plainly) 
PANAO a A 55v o wes 208 REI coco ae REN T Wpnt os ie UA 
(— s ORO BELLE EUER alU TNL ONIS See CD n 
ENDE. ch. E vos Eso ehe a edere chee lee cu CA CER TRIN S REN er) P 
RE Since 1926, 330 million books 
in 15 million homes. 
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There wasn’t anything special 
soing on that day 


(except Mrs. Emmons taking a picture of Moses Mitchell at his mill) 


Possibly tomorrow or the next cay or next Sunday will be a very ordinary day 
in your own life. So much the better. Suppose you just decided to take your 
camera and use it to share one of vour ordinary 1978 days with someone— 
perhaps a descendant—who will be born in, say, 2030. An unusual kind of gift. 
Think about it. Then do it. 


Like Chansonetta Stanley Emmons’, 
your little project may open out beyond 
a single day.* You won't need 5" x 7" 
glass plates and the big Century camera 
with tripod that the proprietor’s hand- 
some son William doubtless carried to 
the mill for Netta that day in 1902. 
William, wearing his best hat, then held 
little Hazel True very, very still for the 
long exposure. 

A widow in reduced circumstances, 
Netta probably obtained her plates for 
free from her devoted twin brothers, 
F. E. and F. O. Stanley, who owned a 
photographic plate factory. (We later 


*Chansonetta, by M. B. Péladeau, available 
at $8.95 from Maine Antique Digest, Box 
358, Waldoboro, Maine 04572 and from 
bookstores. 


purchasec it frcm them, freeing them 
to switch from plates to automobiles. 
Their second p-oduct achieved wider 
fame than their first. It was known as 
the Stanley Stezmer.) An equally de- 
voted daughter hand-tinted Netta's pic- 
tures. 

Of course, you wouldn't need an artis- 
tically inclined daughter if you wanted 
your photographs in color. About half- 
way betweer 1902 and today 
Kodachrcme film came out and pro- 
ceeded to improve continuously to this 
day in all ways, including longevity of 
the colors 

If you wanted to project the color of 
your world as ^ar into the future as 
Moses Mitchell’s world lies in the past, 
we would suggest you have your 


Kodachrome film properly processed 
and kept in a place that you can count 
on to stay cool, dark, and just natu- 
rally low in humidity. 

There is also another way to make 
great photographs—Netta's way, where 
there is no color to lean on and no dyes 
to fade a bit as the generations pass. 
That is, black-and-white photography! 
We still make fine products like Kodak 
Panatomic-X film and the faster Kodak 
Plus-X and Tri-X films for little girls 
who just can't hold as still in shady 
places as Hazel True did. 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Keynes (no matter whether his 
theories may be inadequate for today) 
earlier in the century? Canada’s prime 


hen “Adam Smith” ruminated in 

these pages last February about 
the possibility of two-dollar bread and 
ten-cent dollars, he seemed to be 
contemplating at worst a very long- 
range prospect. In the short time that 
has passed since then, a quiver of real 
alarm has become detectable in the 
voices of people who are not easily 
alarmed, and a near consensus has 
developed as to the most pressing 
threat to contemporary society: 
INFLATION. 

“Anybody who is not at least mildly 
panicked about the inflation outlook 
for the U.S. does not. recognize the 
seriousness of the situation,” said 
Business Week in an extensive special 
report in its May 22nd issue. The 
magazine did not explain how one can 
be panicked, which is to be affected by 
“a sudden overpowering terror,” only 
“mildly” —but let Edwin Newman 
worry about that. The point is that by 
now, after months of choosing between 
unemployment and the sickness of the 
currency, just about every government 
official, politician, businessman, 
syndicated tea-leaf reader, and 
economist agrees that inflation is the 
affliction that threatens to unhinge us 
all. The near consensus is, I guess, the 
good news. The bad news is that the 
people who claim to know what to do 
and those in positions to act do not 
agree about how to fight the cancer. 

The last group from which to seek 
an agreed solution is the fraternity of 
economists. They enjoy no paucity of 
opinions. Each, floating like an iceberg 
of certainty through a boiling sea, 
argues with the others about the 
relative merits of pre-Keynesian, 
Keynesian, and neo-Keynesian 
treatments of the disease. This process 
raises the level of the water. It seems 
also to confuse the President of the 
United States and his principal 
advisers. First they issue water wings, 
then order a lowering of lifeboats, 


A 


then decide instead on evacuation to 
higher land. 

There will be a $50 tax credit to 
stimulate the economy. No, there 
won’t be a $50 tax credit to stimulate 
the economy. There will be an income 
tax cut totaling some $25 billion as of 
this October 1. No, there won’t be a 
tax cut as of Octeber 1. It will come on 
January 1 and it will be for less than 
$25 billion. The dollar is in trouble 
overseas. No, the dollar is not in 
trouble overseas—its declining value 
will help stzmula:e American exports 
against the stiff competition of 
Japanese and German goods. 

Which exports? We are great at 


. exporting agricultural products 


(though the Russians seem able to 
blind-side us regularly on grain deals) 
and we are recklessly proficient at 
peddling armaments abroad. But 
people who know more about it than I 
say that, even wizhout pricing 
problems, we are not very effective at 
designing fer overseas tastes and 
needs, at servicirg what we sell, or at 
outselling compecitors. 

Our most nota»le export since the 
end of Worid War II has been the 


multinatioral corporation, by means of 


which we build factories and provide 
jobs for many in other countries and 
profits for a relative few here at home. 

So, in spite of what some authorities 
tell us, it doesn’t seem to me that a 
weakening dollar is truly a healthy 
way of enhancing exports. I am 
becoming enamored, too, of the pre- 
Keynesian notior that there is only 
one real cause of inflation—that is, the 
printing of money in quantities above 
and beyond what is justified by real 
gains in production and productivity. 
Isn’t it becoming evident that inflation 
in the name of sccial progress isn’t 
producing much progress and is 
stealing my money and my family's 
money—and yours—while at the same 
time undermining government's 
ability to gevern? To wit: Washington, 
D.C., in the year 1978. 

Is there a theory or a theorist who 
will point the way to some coherence 
and order, as did John Maynard 






minister, Pierre Trudeau, is perhaps 
right in thinking that “inflation has 
not found its Keynes” and probably 
won’t find him in the ranks of 
economists. He will instead “be a 
political, philosophical, or moral 
leader inspiring people to do without 
the excess consumption so prominent 
in developed countries.” 

Volunteers will be interviewed on 
weekdays between 9 A.M. and 6 P.M., 
until 9:30 P.M. on Wednesdays. Free — 
parking. d 





hortly before sending the May 
Atlantic to press, the proprietor 

of this corner suffered an attack of 
gullibility and thereby deprived 
readers of a morsel of news. While 
preparing to publish the feature in 
that month's issue, Loudon 
Wainwright's story of the birth of Life 
magazine, the editors here heard talk 
that the people at Time Inc. were 
thinking about reviving the late 
weekly picture magazine as a monthly. - 
Friends at Time Inc. confirmed that — — 
thought was being given to the revival, - 
but, they said, a decision was a long A. 
way off. Then we heard that a decision TA 
had definitely been made to perform 
the Lazarus bit this year, in October, | 
to be precise. Not a chance, said mo 
several of the folks at Time Inc., Tr 
including the corporation's vice Is d 
president for public affairs. The d | 
decision was still a long way off, and ** 
nip-and-tuck at that. | 

So what happened? Shortly after ad 
May Atlantic came off the presses with - 
its story “LIFE Begins," the moguls at - 
Time Inc. announced that Life will be 
resurrected as a monthly magazine. 
When? Why October 1978, of course. 
Should that be ascribed to the magical 
power of an article in The Atlantic? 
Well, watch these pages for essays on 
Abraham Lincoln, St. Augustine, and 
the one-dollar dollar. 
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~ SOMEHOW, SCOTCH 
BOTTLED ELSEWHERE 
ISN'T QUITE THE SAME. 


Contrary to popular belief, many more brands of Scotc 
are bottled in America than in Scotland. They are bulk 
shipped and bottled here, often using municipal water 

The makers of Cutty Sark, however, remain adamani 
on the subject of Scottish Scotch. 

3 To this day, Cutty Sark is distitted, blended, and 
bottled in Scotland, using the water of Loch Katrine. 
This results in a Scots Whisky of uncommon smoothnes: 


.. which is worth every penny you pay for it. 

To recognise genuine Scots Whisky, you need look 
no further than the very rop of the label on a bottle of 
Cutty Sark. 

It spells out exactly what you're getting right there 
in black and yellow. 


Woda and Bottled in $ — 
[ Dist Werirish Government Super A" d 
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EUROCOMMUNISM: Who’s in Charge? 





The independence of 
European Communists is a 
myth: when the chips are 
down their alliance with the 
USSR is unshakable. 


n March of 1977, a high official of the 
French Foreign Ministry received 

an unusual request: he was asked to see 
a Soviet journalist. The journalist iden- 


which was being arranged. Then the 
journalist suddenly switched to French 
politics and the outcome of the munici- 
pal elections, which had just resulted in 
large gains by the Communist-Socialist 
alliance. 

“There will be no victory of the Left 
in your parliamentary elections next 
year,” the Russian said. “The politburo 
has already decided that now is not the 
time for the Communist party to come 
to power in France.” 

The French official, ever sensitive to 
anything that smacks of interference in 
French internal affairs, remarked cold- 
ly that this was a matter of French 
politics and not to be decided by the 
Soviet politburo. The Russian coun- 
tered with: “This is a decision by the 
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tified himself as working for Victor 
Louis. Louis is a Moscow newspaper- 
man who travels widely and is fre- 
quently used by the Soviet KGB to float 
news stories to the Western press, sto- 
ries which often turn out to be true. The 
interview began with a rather pro for- 
ma discussion of Franco-Soviet rela- 
tions and the prospects for the Paris 


| yisit by Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev 


politburo of the French party, of which 
we have been informed. They judge that 
the party would have insufficient influ- 
ence if it were to come to power now 
with the Socialists, and therefore there 
will be no victory of the Left in your 
elections." 

At the time of the conversation, the 
Communist-Socialist alliance looked 
practically unbeatable. The two parties 


were campaigning on a common elec- 
toral program which had been agreed 
upon in 1972. Although the Socialists 
were gaining more than the Commu- 
nists, together they had gone from 
strength to strength. Under Georges 
Marchais, the Communists had ap- 
peared to be moving steadily away from 
Moscow’s influence. Thus, with the Ital- 
ian Communists stalled just outside the 
doors of power, it seemed almost cer- 
tain that the first election victory for 
Eurocommunism would come in 
France. 

The French official dictated a memo- 
randum on his talk which was distrib- 
uted only to the uppermost levels of the 
government. It was taken seriously but 
skeptically. Clearly no Soviet journalist 
would volunteer such statements to a 
high French official unless he had in- 
structions to do so. He would not make 
it up and he would not indulge in his 
own speculations. The fact that he said 
he worked for Victor Louis gave a 
certain credibility to what he re- 
ported—although this also had to be 
treated skeptically since it might have 
been merely KGB misinformation. But 
if what he said did turn out to be 
correct, it meant that for all the veneer 
of Eurocommunism on the French par- 
ty’s image, its link with Moscow still 
operated. 


othing happened for several 
months. Then Brezhnev came to 

Paris at the end of May 1977, and delib- 
erately snubbed Marchais. They did not 
meet for a talk. Moreover, the Soviet 
leader ostentatiously arranged a spe- 





"Were in danger of losing our 
most economical source of power 


—Meredith D. Persson, Nuclear Cost Accountant 
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“In most areas of the country, nuclear energy is our amount of power generated by oil would have cost. In Illinois, 
cheapest somce of electric power. On the average, electricity nuclear power saved customers $125 million; in the Carolinas, 
from nuclear energy costs 1.23 cents per kilowatt hour: but $138 million; in lowa, $16 million. 


electricity fem oil runs to 3.36 cents! 
"Despite these figures, only three nuclear plants were 
started in 1577. 
In many areas, nuclear energy 
saves customers millions of dollars. 
“Nuelear plants saved customers of New England elec- 
tric compames $380 million, compared to what an equivalent 


~The price of oil itself will no doubt continue to rise. 

This clearly hurts the car and home 
owner. It also hurts in less visible 

ways—in higher electric rates, 

in the cost of energy that goes 

\ into manufactured products. 

> But nuclear power can ease 

inflationary pressures 

while it helps us through 


energy crisis. 












Nuclear energy 
prevented disaster 
during the big freeze. 

"Dunng the 
record cold wave of 
76-77, demand 
for fuel shot up— 

while delivenes of 
coal, oil, and gas (to 
homes, businesses, and 
power plants) slid down. 

“People switched to 

electricity to make up the fuel loss, 
and demands soared to record peaks. Over 20 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electricity were produced from more than 50 nuclear 
generating units. [hese plants, by continuing to supply electric- 
ity where others couldnt, saved an estimated 257,000 jobs, and 
prevented a disastrous decrease in the gross national product. 

Nuclear power can't do the job alone — 
we still need coal as a major source of electricity. 

“Electric companies are, 
where feasible, converting 
power plants from oil and nat- 
ural gas to coal. Coal may 
make more sense than nuclear 
power in certain areas—nght 
where coal fields are located, 
for example. 

"But remember that in 
some sections of the country 
our electric power capacity is 
| | pi stretching thin—dangerously 

> p thin, as the cold snap revealed.” | 


The time to build power plants is now. 


By 1988 America will need 4096 more electricity just to Eom es RE QUE BC" BES OEF Ier 2o 2 
S Edison Electric Institute 
supply all the new people and their jobs. New power | P.O. Box 2491, General Post Office 
plamts—both nuclear and coal —are urgently needed and New York, N.Y. 10001 
must be started at once to be ready in tme. For facts on | Please send me free information about nuclear energy and the energy crisis. 
your energy options, just send in the coupon. | 
| 











Name 





Edison Electric Institute 


for the electric companies Address Phone 
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EUROCOMMUNISM 


eial call (in the midst of his talks with 
President Valéry Giscard d'Estaing) on 
Gaullist party leader Jacques Chirac, 
newly installed as mayor of Paris. The 
Soviets, it seemed, preferred to deal 
with the Right rather than the Left in 
France. 

Three weeks after Brezhnev left Pa- 
ris, the Communists made their first 
open attack on the Socialists and the 
1972 Common Program. The party re- 
leased a unilateral economic policy dec- 
laration that went far beyond what had 
been agreed upon with the Socialists: it 
called for wholesale nationalization of 
major French industrial groups and a 
government spending program to bol- 
ster economic growth, which it declared 
would cost $100 billion over a five-year 
period. It was the beginning of the end 
of the Communist-Socialist alliance, 





the beginning of the end of chances for 


a leftist election victory. 

In early September, the Communists 
hardened their demands on the Social- 
ists in a special edition of L’Humanite, 
where a group of articles signed by 
politburo members outlined in non- 
negotiable terms what the new Com- 
mon Program had to be if the two 
parties were to continue in alliance. The 
party was clearly out to ram a neo- 
Marxist election program down Social- 
ist throats. Socialist party leader Fran- 
çois Mitterrand was trapped. He had 
based his whole political strategy with 
the French voters on the assurance that 
he could “handle” the Communists, in 
or out of the government. To yield at 
that point would have been political 
suicide for himself and his party. All of 
his supple efforts at compromise were 
brusquely turned aside. On September 
23, 1977, shortly after midnight, the 
negotiations broke off. L'Humanité was 
in print with the news before the meet- 
ing ended. 

It was clear to French officials that 
the word which had been passed by the 
Soviet journalist forecasting the elec- 
tion outcome had indeed been accurate. 
The Russians had been well informed, 
well in advance, of a major decision by 
the French Communists— and may 
have had a direct influence on the deci- 
sion. Certainly the French party, for all 
its Eurocommunist appearance, had 
acted in accord with Moscow’s overrid- 
ing interests and desires. Marchais did 
not rise to the top in order to become a 
French Dubéek. 


Soviet concerr about Eurocommu- 
nists cominz to power in Western Eu- 
rope is much less llogical or mysterious 
than it might seem. If the French Com- 
munists hac ridden in with the Social- 
ists, it would have been impossible to 
keep the Communists out of an Italian 
government any longer. Communists in 
power in both Paris and Rome! Simply 
to state the possibility conjures up the 
inevitable reaction in the rest of Europe 
as well as ir the Jnited States. Cubans 
and Russiars in Africa are bad enough, 
but Communists in power in Europe 
would quickiy mean an end to détente, a 
return to the Cold War. 

Détente is essential to the Russians 
for various reasons. So far, it has 
allowed them to play around in the rest 
of the world without much risk. The 
Warsaw Pact countries are meanwhile 
around $40 billion in debt to the West 
for industrial goods, food, and raw ma- 
terials. Only in a detente atmosphere 
can such trade and credits, vital to their 
ramshackle economies, be kept going. 
Even without any hostile pelitical reac- 
tions to Communists arriving in gov- 
ernment ir Western Europe, the Rus- 
sians know per^ectly well that the 
economic eZects would be little short of 
disastrous. Russřan interests are best 
served by pelitical and economie stabil- 
ity in Western Europe. One high 
French official believes that in the 
Soviet view this is inherent in the 
Helsinki agreements—you don't inter- 
fere with the pclitical system in our 
half of Eurcpe, w? don't interfere in the 
system in your half. 


n any ease, che behavior of the 
French Communist party both dur- 
ing the elections and since the defeat 
has been a major setback for the myth 
of Eurocormmunism everywhere. Mar- 
chais has exposed the realities and 
shattered the image of some new kind 
of democratized communism evolving 
in Western sociezy —freed, supposedly, 
of subservience to the Soviet Union, 
flexible and moderate in its ideology, 
content to play the political game like 
good Social Demccrats, Christian Dem- 
ocrats, Gau lists, or Conservatives. 

Of course if arything like this were 
the case, then the Communists would 
have ceased to be Communists. The 
term Euroeommaunism is in fact not 
much more than a catchword, a public 
relations label for a pattern of tactical 
political maneuvering by which the 
French, Italian, and Spanish parties 
have taken their distance from Moscow 


in recent years, each in its own way, in 
order to improve its image and election 
chances with the voters. 

Since the election defeat, Marchais 
has dropped all the cosmetics and re- 
turned to his true Stalinist colors—to 
the irritation and bitterness of com- 
rades who really believed in Eurocom- 
munism, believed that a new liberal 
spirit was at work in the party, believed 
in the Common Program and the alli- 
ance with the French Socialists, be- 
lieved in a leftist victory and power at 
last, only to be double-crossed from 
above. After the election, the politburo 
prepared a party document proclaiming 
it was all the fault of the Socialists for 
breaking the Common Program and 
losing the vote. When this was read out 
at a cell meeting in one of the Paris 
districts, everybody simply burst out 
laughing—and the local cell leader 
joined in. 

Marchais's response to what he pub- 
licly acknowledged to be “discussion of 
unprecedented scope now going on at 
all party levels" was first of all to 
refuse to permit any of this in the 
columns of L'Humanité. As a result, the 
articulate and disillusioned intellectu- 
als of the party have turned to the 
hospitality of Le Monde to make their 
views known. Jean Elleinstein, assist- 
ant director of the Center for Marxist 
Studies in Paris and a longtime influen- 
tial party member, spread out all of the 
bitterness in a series of three lengthy 
analytical arguments in Le Monde. 

“You don’t cure a fever by breaking a 
thermometer,” he began. “I should have 
liked to have published my articles in 
the Party press, but it appears this is 
not possible. I appeal to Party comrades 
to consider the reasons for this situa- 
tion and the arguments I wish to devel- 
op rather than cursing the Communist 
intellectual’s spilling his confidence to 
a non-Communist newspaper. Isn’t this 
one of the problems posed by the devel- 
opment of the French Communist Par- 
ty?” 

Elleinstein then called for what 
would amount to a root-and-branch re- 
form of the party’s Stalinist system of 
“democratic centralism" —the way it 
chooses its leadership, the way it 
adopts its policy in an oligarchy at the 
top, and above all its continued subser- 
vience to Moscow and Soviet interest. 

"One must have the courage to recog- 
nize that socialism exists only in a very 
imperfect and incomplete form in the 
Soviet Union,” he wrote. “The fact that 
our Party bears the same name as the 


state partes running the USSR and 
other councries of this type is a very 
heavy handicap where French public 
opinion is concerned. Our analysis of 
what is haspening in the Soviet Union 
falls far snort of what is necessary. 
L’Humanif rarely questions Moscow's 
foreign poly, for example, except inso- 
far as it coaeerns Africa or China." 

He excoriated the party leadership 
for its ignorance or misjudgment of the 
vast economic changes in French soci- 
ety in the lust quarter of a century, and 
the party’. anti-intellectualism. The 
Communis: vote in March 1978, he 
pointed ou, was the smallest percent- 
age of the French electorate since the 
war except for the Gaullist landslide in 
1958 wher the Fifth Republic was 
born. 

"Let me put it bluntly. The Party's 
policy towards and its dealings with the 
middle income group, the engineers, 
technicians executives and intellectu- 
als will hawe to be profoundly modified. 
This requires a considerable change of 
attitude om eur part, a modification of 
our language and above all — yes, above 
all—an awereness of the broader social, 
cultural ard historical problems. The 
Communist Party’s image must be rad- 
ically changed and for that the Party 
itself must >e radically transformed." 


f all this-were to happen, it might in 
fact mean the emergence of a truly 
Eurocommenist party in France. But 
Marchais immediately made it bluntly 
and abundantly clear that this will not 
happen. Although Elleinstein is cer- 
tainly a kine of intellectual tip of the 
iceberg in the party, Marchais dis- 
misses the c7 itics as “only a dozen or 
maybe twelve-and-one-half people, a 
small marg: ral discussion without any 
interest for the party.” And of course 
the 121 members of the party’s central 
committee delivered the customary 
unanimous vote of support to Marchais 
after listening to his three-hour speech 
on the correctness of his election tactics 
and the inicuities ef the French Social- 
ist party. 

“The peoo:e have lost confidence in 
their leaders” Then let the leaders elect 
a new peop €!” This was the sarcastic 
comment trom Bertolt Brecht, the 
German Communist playwright, in 
East Berlin back in 1953, after Soviet 
tanks had erushed the uprising against 
Germany's Communist rulers. The 
words have been resurrected in Le 
Monde by another disillusioned com- 
rade-critic, Louis Althusser, who says 


that instead of “moving from a superfi- 
cial analysis of the electoral results to a 
political analysis of change in the Party 
line,” the party leadership is now sim- 
ply in the process of “electing” a new 
rank and file to give it blind support. 
He bluntly declares: “The Stalinist tra- 
dition survives.” 

But Marchais did not become the 
party leader by being liberal. He is 
fifty-eight years old, young by Commu- 
nist standards, and he is squarely in the 
tradition of Maurice Thorez, Jacques 
Duclos, and Waldeck Rochet. The French 
party has always been regarded as the 
most Stalinist and Moscow-oriented of 
all the parties in Western Europe, and 
the election and post-election party ac- 
tions have demonstrated that this is as 
true today as it has always been. 


hile it is clear that there was 

Soviet influence, or at least a 
Soviet interest, in keeping the Commu- 
nist party in France away from power 
in the last election, it is less clear how 
this same interest or influence might be 
working in Italy. In both cases the So- 
viet objective would be the same. The 
Russians are perfectly happy to see 
strong and active Communist parties 
winning votes and keeping govern- 
ments on the defensive in Western Eu- 
rope, but they do not want Communist 
victories which would endanger dé- 
tente. 

This being the case, it can be said 
that in Italy the party leader, Enrico 
Berlinguer, is playing the game to Mos- 
cow’s satisfaction. He seems to be about 
as close to power as he and Moscow 
want to be. Of course the Italian situa- 
tion is so fragile that Berlinguer and 
the Communists might find themselves 
propelled into government whether 
they want it or not, but with the mur- 
der of former Prime Minister Aldo 
Moro by the Red Brigades and the ensu- 
ing anti-Communist wrath, this be- 
comes less likely. Luigi Barzini, the 
Italian author and political journalist, 
recently posed a thesis of ultimate 
Machiavellian twist. "It is likely," he 
wrote, "that those responsible for our 
political life conceived the bold idea of 
reducing the country to such a state 
that even the most resolute Marxist 
would be discouraged from taking over 
responsibility for it." 


elations between the French and 
R Italian Communist parties have 
never been particularly warm. The Ital- 
ian party leaders have long been openly 


Skeptical at the rapid conversion of 
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twenty-second party congress in Febru- - 


ary 1976, from a neo-Stalinist posture - 


to pseudo-independence. Now the skep- 


ticism has been justified by the election - 
tacties and the abrupt swing back to the 7e 
old French party image. The Italians - 


pride themselves on having pursued an 
independent party line vis-à-vis Mos- 


cow much more consistently and fora - 
much longer time, going all the way — 
back to prewar days under the leader- 


ship of Palmiro Togliatti—but always 
managing to remain on good terms 
with Moscow. It is a very Italian mix- 
ture of equal parts of independence and 
loyalty. 


Meanwhile, in Madrid, Santiago Car- . 
rillo is going his merry way to take the - 


greatest distance of all from Moscow in 


order to improve on his bare 10 percent _ 


of the vote among the wary, newly 


democratized Spaniards. In April, at . 
the first party congress to be held on _ 
Spanish soil since the Civil War, Carril- - 


lo adopted much the same tactic which 
Marchais used at the 1976 French party 
congress. At that time, with much fan- 


fare, Marchais proclaimed that "dicta- — 


torship of the proletariat" was no long- 
er a party objective and no longer had 
any political validity under present 


French conditions. Carrillo proclaimed - 


in Madrid that the Spanish were drop- 
ping Lenin from their Marxist-Leninist 
label and henceforth would be a purely 
Marxist party. 

This elicited appropriate cries of out- 
rage from Moscow. But far more signif- 
icant is the fashion in which Carrillo has 
put his fifty-odd years of Communist 
experience to work in building, since his 
return to Spain, a party structure which 
maintains the same sort of central 
control as Marchais's apparatus in 
France or Berlinguer's machine in Ita- 
ly. The degree of central control, the 
method, and the internal party debate 
which goes along with them differ from 
one party to the next, but the tradition- 
al Communist structures remain intact. 


he self-inflicted defeat of the Left 

in the French election has abruptly 
checked the concept of cooperative Eu- 
rocommunism cresting in some Euro- 
pean waves of the future. Leftist political 
momentum, which seemed so irresist- 
ible in Europe six months or a year ago, 
has now been slowed down everywhere. 
The French political situation is frozen 
for at least three years, until the presi- 
dential election in 1981, and more prob- 
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ably for five years, until the newly elec- 
ted National Assembly comes to the 
end of its constitutional term. 

For the French Socialists, who have 
staked everything for the past fifteen 
years on a policy of cooperation with 
the Communists, the result is bitterly 
disillusioning. The Socialists theorized 
that the only way to victory for the Left 
in France was through a Common Pro- 
gram with the Communists, who could 
deliver 20 percent of the vote and pre- 
sumably would play the democratic 
game. But now the Communists have 
turned around and double-crossed the 
Socialists, and in engineering a defeat, 
they have demonstrated conclusively 
that the only victory in which they are 
interested is a victory on Communist 


terms. Since a Communist victory is 
totally impossible in France, the ques- 
tion remains: Wil. a leftist victory ever 
be possible? 

In Italy, the Christian Democrats 
have domimated the government for 
more than thirty years. In France, a 
Gaullist-Conservative majority has 
prevailed for twerty years, and now has 
been renewed for another five. In 
France in particular, the disillusion- 
ment with communism among leftist 
intellectuals is complete. In neither 
country does the Left seem to be going 
anywhere at all. Democracy without 
democratic alternatives may be prefer- 
able to communis™, but it is not a very 
good answer. 

— Don Cook 





NEW ORLEANS 


I Have Seen the Future, and It’s Houston 


For many who love New 
Orleans, the changes that 
accompany commercial growth 
inspire fear—but in the 
meantime the city’s economy 
stagnates and its population 
declines. 


or the past century or so, New 
Orleans has been a city that has 
gotten by on charm alone. Very few 
people here seriously consider New Or- 
leans part of the “New South” or of the 
“Sunbelt” or of any other geo-economic 
entity conjured up in the past two 
decades. And, until a few years ago, 
hardly anyone in New Orleans minded 
being left out. New Orleans might be 
poor, but it is happy. In fact, during last 
year’s mayoral race, one of the candi- 
dates ran TV commercials that showed 
a bustling skyline with a voice-over 
ominously intoning, “Do you want New 
Orleans to become another Houston?” 
Though the candidate being touted 
lost the race, to many people in New 
Orleans his point was a telling one. 
Houston is seen here as a symbol of 
everything crass, plastic, and commer- 
cial—the antithesis of the image of 
New Orleans held by New Orleanians. 
On the other hand, Houston is a nag- 
ging example of the prosperous city 
New Orleans could have become, but 
probably never will. 
Despite the fact that New Orleans 
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has perhaps the fimest natural location 
in the country for commerce, the city's 
economy has stagnated for at least 
twenty years. Population has declined; 
unemployment is among the highest in 
the South; and New Orleanians have 
remained among the poorest in the 
nation. Littie has changed since the 
1970 Census, which showed that out of 
the fifty largest cities in the country, 
New Orleans had the highest percent- 
age of families living below the federal 
poverty leve: 21.6 percent, against 18.4 
percent for second-place Newark. New 
Orleans alse ranked last among the 
fifty cities m percentage increase in 
median family imcome between 1960 
and 1970, and fcrty-third in median 
years of edueation per adult. 

It wasn’t until 1975, when James 
Bobo, a University of New Orleans pro- 
fessor, published a highly critical re- 
port on the state of the local economy, 
that the public began to pay attention 
to what was going on. Bobo's report was 
entitled "Pro Boro Publico?"—a play 
on the motto of the most prominent 
Mardi Gras parad ng club, the Krewe of 
Rex, whose members are the sort of 
civic leaders that Bobo blamed for the 
city’s stagnation. Bobo's thesis was 
simple: New Orleans had lost its indus- 
trial base. Manufacturing jobs were de- 
clining year by rear, with the slack 
taken up by lower-paying, less stable 
jobs in service incustries, mainly tour- 
ism. The steady fall of the economy had 
taken place with the acquiescence, if 
not the blessing, of the city’s political 


and business leaders, who tended to like 
things the way they were and who prob- 
ably feared the kind of social change 
that more industry would bring. 

The politicians, businessmen, and so- 
cialites who run New Orleans have 
through the years practiced their own 
brand of benign neglect. And the ne- 
glect—at least until recently—really 
has been quite benign. New Orleans, 
despite its tropical fecundity and its 
pervasive sense of impending violence 
(storms approaching from the Gulf, a 
murder rate about twice as high as the 
national average, as well as a major 
proportion of disasters—high-rise 
fires, mass lynchings, yellow fever epi- 
demics, ferry sinkings, snipers, race 
riots, and hurricanes), has always been 
an easy city to live in—even if you’re 
poor. 

Until five years ago, a ride on a bus or 
streetcar was only fifteen cents. In 
1970, a plate of red beans and rice— 
standard Monday fare in the city and, 
when well prepared, a culinary tri- 
umph, redolent of Tabasco, shallots, 
and spices, and the richness of long- 
cooked ham hocks, which turn the sauce 
to velvet—was only twenty-eight cents 
at Buster Holmes, a famous French 
Quarter hangout on Burgundy Street. 
Smoked sausage on the side brought the 
tab to seventy-five cents. Plentiful nat- 
ural gas in the state made utility bills 
cheap: five years ago, the average 
monthly charge was around $20. And 
then there were free attractions such as 
Carnival—the two weeks of parades 
and drinking and balls leading up to 
Mardi Gras; jazz funerals; band con- 
certs in Jackson Square; the smell of 
roasting coffee along Tchoupitoulas 
Street in the early spring; and the joy of 
standing behind the French Market in 
May and watching the turgid Mississip- 
pi rush by. 


Haute cuisine 


Most of these pleasures still obtain. 
The nickel phone call—a relic of the 
Huey Long populist era—survives. A 
streetcar ride up St. Charles Avenue 
along a grassy median strip planted 
with camellias and azaleas is now thir- 
ty cents, and you can pull the windows 
all the way down and feel the breeze. No 
air-conditioning. A lunch of red beans 
and rice and sausage is now up to $2 in 
most restaurants, but you can dine for 
just under $10 on shrimp remoulade, 
fresh lake trout amandine, and dark 
chicory coffee at Galatoire’s, which, af- 


our economy. That’s 
what keeps this coun- 
try going. And growing. 
But cotton and a lot 

of other important US. 
industries are in a fight 


Probably a whole lot 
more than you think. 

Because cotton’s a 
big contributor to our 
country seconomy. Last 
year’s crop was worth 
over $4 billion at the farm 
level. Better than $40 
billion at retail 

Add it all up and you'll 
find that one out of every ten 
US. citizens gets part of his 
income from cotton. While you 










t They're struggling against 
~ impractical and unneces- 
sary government regula- 
4 tions that are over and 
| above the traditional require- 
| ments of the marketplace. 


are at it, dc a little subtracting * And far beyond the realm of 
too. Take away income from "common sense. 
one-tenth-of our population. | Whatever affects cotton's 


economic health affects you. 
Want to know more about how 
* cotton affects your life? Write the 
j National Cotton Council, Dept. 
F 400, Box 12285, Memphis, Tennessee 
F 38112. 


Think of the ripple that would 
make in our economy. Or your 
business. Job-creating businesses 
like cotton need all the encourage- 
ment they can get to keep on pro- 
ducing. And pouring money into 





50 whats cotton 
got to do with 
your pocketbook’? 





for survival these days. 


NEW ORLEANS 


ter a declining spell, ranks again as the 


best restaurant in the French Quarter 
and one of the best in the country. 

People in New Orleans (which is pro- 
nounced by the populace either “New 
Or-lee-uhuns” or “N’OR-luhns’”) still 
spend a good deal of their time arguing 
the merits of restaurants and not all 
the restaurant talk is about Galatoire’s 
or Arnaud’s or Antoine’s. 

In recent years, most of the conversa- 
tion has centered on two places on the 
West Bank of the Mississippi—Le- 
Ruth’s, in a Victorian cottage in Gret- 
na, about fifteen minutes from the 
French Quarter, and Mosca’s, a simple 
roadhouse with a Budweiser sign out 
front, about forty-five minutes from 
the center of town on the road that 
leads to Avondale Shipyards, the 
state’s largest employer. Mosca’s serves 
a Creole-Italian mélange of cuisine— 
oyster casserole with garlic and a touch 
of anise; broiled shrimp in pepper, but- 
ter, and rosemary; homemade sausage 
and homemade pasta. LeRuth’s cooking 
is more of the haute variety: oyster and 
artichoke soup, fried soft-shell crab 
topped with lump crabmeat in lemon 
butter, cantaloupe sherbet and manda- 
rin ice. 

The genius of LeRuth’s is Warren 
LeRuth, a product of New Orleans’s 
tough Third Ward (a largely residential 
and light industrial area called Mid- 
City) and of Jesuit High School. Practi- 
cally every white Orleanian of note 
went to that school — from former May- 
or Moon Landrieu to the popular local 
TV sportscaster Hap Glaudi, who 
spends about half of each show congrat- 
ulating aged couples on their golden 
wedding anniversaries and giving out 
the scores of CYO Biddy Basketball 
League games. LeRuth is the sort of 
local hero who belies Walker Percy's 
claim in Lancelot that in 300 years of 
history, New Orleans “has never pro- 
duced a single significant historical 
event, one single genius, or even a first- 
class talent— except a chess player, the 
world's greatest. But genius makes peo- 
ple nervous, so he quit playing chess 
and began worrying about money like 
everyone else. It is altogether in keep- 
ing that the famous Battle of New 
Orleans was fought after the war was 
over and was without significance." 
(Percy might have pointed out that the 
battle was fought not in New Orleans 
_but in Chalmette, in St. Bernard Parish 


x... 


to the east of the city, tolay a blue- 
collar neighborhood that constitutes 
another worid entirely.) 

And, oh yes, the chess player was 
Paul Morphy, the only workl champion 
this country prcduced before Bobby 
Fischer. Morphys old hoise is now 
Brennan's Restaurant on Royal Street. 
In the end everything here zets back to 
food. 


Gardens of the past 


To food, er to buildings . . . In the 
past ten years or 30, this city has redis- 
covered its past. Fortunately New Or- 
leanians in the fifzies and sixties lacked 
the energy to tear down their nine- 
teenth-century architectural treasures 
and uproot the spreading live oaks. 
Now, most af the sreasures -emain. The 
new generation of young professionals 
in their twenties and thir-ies make a 
pastime of renovating Greek Revival 
cottages and Victorian sho-guns (long, 
narrow New Orleans cotteges exactly 
one room wide and four or five rooms 
deep, so called because you could shoot 
a shotgun through the front door and 
the charge would pass th-ough every 
room and out the back). 

Much of the awareness of the value of 
old houses ean be traced te a series of 
volumes begun in 1972 and published by 
the Friends of the Cabildo, an organiza- 
tion of supporters of the Louisiana 
State Museum. Zach of the books— 
there have been six so far—catalogues 
historically important buildings in one 
neighborhoed. 

New Orleans is, above all, a city of 
neighborhoeds. A study made by the 
architectural firm of Curtis & Davis in 
1974 identized eighty of them. The two 
most important ones now being reno- 
vated are the Lewer Garden District 
(the area between the Garden District 
itself, where the city's most glorious 
mansions were built, and the downtown 
business district) and th2 Faubourg 
Marigny (across Esplanade Avenue, 
downriver from the French Quarter). 

Both of these neighborhoods had 
been occupied by poor whites and 
blacks before the renovato~s moved in. 
The Victorian cottages are now painted 
in pastels with handsome contrasting 
shutters. Parks have been cleared and 
replanted, and both neikhborhoods 
are fine places to live. But in the 
process of renewal the matives have 
been forcec off their owm land, and 
while the e:ty’s architecture has been 


preserved, its fo kways are being de- 


stroyed, especially in the Irish Channel 
area near the Lower Garden District. 

There are neighborhoods, however, 
that remain relatively untouched by 
upper-middle-class civilization: genteel 
Gentilly, the setting for Walker Percy’s 
Moviegoer and the city’s first suburb; 
Bywater, downriver from the Faubourg 
Marigny and one of the earliest settled 
parts of the city; and Old Algiers, a ten- 
minute ferry ride from Canal Street 
and still a part of New Orleans proper, 
though it sits in splendid bucolic isola- 
tion. 


Populous Suburbia 


Compared to the charm of the city’s 
neighborhoods, New Orleans suburbs 
tend to be pretty desolate places. The 
largest, Metairie, consists mainly of a 
sea of tract houses built in the sixties 
and of singles’ apartments. Across the 
river, Gretna is much of the same. 
Metairie and Gretna are both parts of 
the great suburban parish of Jefferson, 
which will probably surpass Orleans 
Parish (New Orleans itself) in popula- 
tion in another fifteen years. Currently 
the population of Jefferson is around 
420,000, of Orleans, 560,000. 

Jefferson’s chief political figure, As- 
sessor Lawrence Chehardy, for years 
attracted New Orleans residents to his 
parish with some of the lowest property 
taxes in the land. Then, in 1974, Che- 
hardy managed to get the new Louisi- 
ana constitution to adopt an article 
that bars all property taxes on homes 
valued under $50,000. Chehardy has 
since stepped down as assessor in favor 
of his son, and devotes most of his time 
to trying to get the legislature to raise 
the property tax exemption to $100,000 
homes. 

Meanwhile, Jefferson continues to 
distinguish itself as one of the most 
poorly run rich counties in the United 
States. Its schools and roads are as bad 
as those of Orleans Parish (even though 
Jefferson’s per capita income is much 
higher), and it has far more venal pub- 
lic officials (as an investigation of graft 
in publie works by the U.S. attorney's 
office continues to show). 

The migration of whites to the sub- 
urbs in the sixties was less virulent 
than that experienced by the cities of 
the East. In New Orleans, between 1960 
and 1970, the white population fell by 
16 percent while the black population 
rose by the same percentage. In Newark 
and in Atlanta, during the same period, 
the white population fell by 33 percent 








DOES ANYONE OUT THERE 
WANT TO SAVE MONEY 


ON HISTORY BOOKS? 


Consider how much you’re spending 
to read the books you enjoy. Then, 
consider the alternative. 

The Histery Book Club. 

Last year, eur members saved an 
average of 3#7% off publishers’ prices 
on a variety of books covering the entire 
history of man. 

And to introduce you to the Club, we 
have an offerthat can save you even 
more. 

Shop this page. We'll send you any 
three cf the books listed here (worth up 
to $65.00) ‘er jus: 99¢. Plus a fourth at 
the low memmber’s price. 

You need take only four more books 
in the nexttwelve months. After which 
you'll save even more on bonus books 
you may choese from our entire list. 

In your first vear, your total savings, 
including this introductory offer, can 
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NEW ORLEANS 


and 18 percent respectively while the 
black population rose by 50 percent and 
33 percent. 

The population of Orleans Parish 
continues to decline, as it did in the 
sixties when there was net emigration 
of both blacks and whites, but the rate 
of decrease seems to have slowed by 
about half. Between 1970 and 1974, for 
example, the New Orleans population 
declined from 593,000 to 569,000, but by 
1976 it had leveled off at 562,000. 

Many of the people who leave New 
Orleans are moving not to the comfort- 
able suburb of Metairie but to the more 
fertile employment territories of Hous- 
ton, Dallas, and New York. New Or- 
leans is thereby losing some of its best 
and brightest. A few years ago, a TV 
commercial for a local bank featured a 
young black man who had graduated at 
the top of his class at Xavier Univer- 
sity. The commercial told how the bank 
had financed the young man’s educa- 
tion and how he was now a great addi- 
tion to the community, working for a 
leading engineering firm. What the ad 
didn’t say was that the leading engi- 
neering firm is in Atlanta. Similarly, 
top graduates of Tulane Law School 
regularly go to work in New York. 

Still, there is a strange charisma that 
draws many native Orleanians back to 
the city after a few years of apprentice- 
ship in the banks of New York or the 
law firms of Washington. The future of 






the city is, in great measure, in the 
hands of these prodigal sons and 
daughters. 

The ones who have returned in recent 
years have found that while the city’s 
charms have been kept intact, the world 
now is too much with New Orleans. 
Real estate prices have soared and 
rents have gone up; utility rates are 
much closer to the national average; 
and life has become more of a scramble, 
more the way it is in Cleveland or 
Schenectady. Finally, in the mid-sixties 


ss 


and early seventies, when tae city felt 
itself forced to face the fect that so 
many of its people were poor, and with- 
out jobs, its solution was, o: course, to 
erect a builcing—the Supe-dome, the 
largest covered stadium in tre world. 

The Superdome sprang full-blown 
from the forehead of one Dave Dixon, a 
local promoter ard former car sales- 
man. Dixon managed to sell his idea in 
1965 to Governor John McKetthen. Dix- 
on tells the story that afzer he de- 
scribed his icea to McKeithen, the gov- 
ernor “bolted out of his char and said: 
‘By God! That will ne the greatest build- 
ing in the history of man. We’re gonna 
do it" " 

The Superdome did not however, 
turn out to be the greatest ouilding in 
the history cf manm, or even the second 
greatest. It was beset with cost over- 
runs and political scandals Voters in 
1966 were told that the Superdome 
would cost 535 million, the same as 
Houston’s Astrodome, which it would 
dwarf; instead, the final igure was 
$165 million. The Dome was supposed 
to make ar operating proit its first 
year; instead, it has shown € large defi- 
cit for each ef its three years of opera- 
tion, and no one teday seriously thinks 
the Dome wi | ever come close to paying 
for itself. Last year’s operating loss was 
$5.5 million, not including debt service, 
which runs to $1) million a year. In 
fact, the Dome ecsts $50,000 a day to 
keep open—whether it is used or not. 

Civic boosters ir New Orleans tend to 
point to the Dome as the mein impetus 


behind the city’s »uilding boom of the 
past ten years. It is probab-y true that 
hotel chains such as Marr ott, Hyatt, 
and Hilton have come to New Orleans 
in large part because of their expecta- 
tions about the Deme. But i£ is hard to 
see how the Dome? can take credit for 
office buildirgs such as the sixty-story 
One Shell Square (an undistinguished 
piece of architecture, a copy of a banal 
Houston tower) o7 for the $500 million 
Canal Place office-condom.nium pro- 
ject which local developer Joe Canizaro 


is building, with help from the shah of 
Iran's Omran Bank, along the river at 
the foot of Canal Street. 

At around the same time the Dome 
was being sold to the public, a forty- 
year-old financial wizard from Texas 
named Jimmy Jones was becoming 
president of the city's second largest 
bank, the National Bank of Commerce. 
Jones brought in new deposits and put 
the money to work with aggressive 
lending, much of it in real estate. While 
his direct, abrasive style made him lots 
of enemies among the city's gentry, it 
had a profound impact on the city's 
other banks— profound but brief. 

After trying unsuccessfully to get the 
state to liberalize its banking regula- 
tions to allow New Orleans banks to 
branch beyond the city, Jones left town 
to become president of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia. Jones's own bank suffered from 
some of its adventuresome real estate 
loans, and two others, the International 
City Bank and the Republic National 
Bank (the latter a black-owned institu- 
tion nurtured by Jones himself), failed 
in 1976 and 1977. These mishaps and 
the continuing disaster of the Super- 
dome quickly brought the city's effort 
at economic renaissance to a halt. It 
had lasted two years. 


The Carnival game 


It is almost impossible to talk about 
the economy of New Orleans without 
talking about the people who are sup- 
posed to "run" the city—its gentry, its 
social elite. New Orleans is perhaps the 
only large city left in America where 
birth counts for so much. And it is hard 
to say just why —unless the answer lies 
in Mardi Gras, which is a highly struc- 
tured social ritual rather than a public 
spectacle like the Rose Bowl Parade. 

Among the critics of the social order, 
the theory goes that Carnival parades 
provide bread and circuses for the 
masses, who scramble for beads and 
coins tossed from parade floats by peo- 
ple of privilege. There is royalty in 
Carnival—a careful hierarchy of 
krewes (or clubs) which stage balls and 
parades and appoint kings or queens 
and princesses. 

The best-known krewe, Rex, holds its 
parade on the morning of Mardi Gras. 
It touts itself as the “civic krewe”; in 
recent years Jews and non-natives and 
politicians have been taken into the 
membership. Blacks have not—but at 
least a few of them have been invited to 
the Rex Ball on Fat Tuesday night. Rex 


is still run, however, by the gentry, and 
the King of Carnival comes from its 
ranks. This year’s king was Edmund 
McIlhenny, - lawyer (two other mem- 
bers of his small law firm were past 
Rexes) and 2 member of the Tabasco 
family; the queen was Kitty Duncan, a 
Radcliffe sophomore whose father is an 
awning tycoen and one of the few social- 
ites who was close to Mayor Landrieu. 

Carnival is a game that almost every- 
one in New Orleans plays; there are 
sixty paradmg organizations, each a 
private club and each numbering 200 to 
500 members. There is a distinct social 
order to the greups—the krewes of 
Comus (the oldest krewe and one of the 
smallest) Momus, and Proteus are at 
the very top: Like the city's leading 
downtown luncheon clubs—the Boston, 
the Pickwick, and the Louisiana—their 
membership is generally restricted to 
natives and -e the circle of families that 
has dominated society, business, and 
the law here since the Civil War. 

This society, it should be noted, is 
quite distinet from Creole society —the 
descendant: of the French and Spanish 


colonists who settled mostly in the | 


French Quarter in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. The locus of 
Creole seciety was Esplanade Avenue, 
the downrmer border of the Vieux 
Carré, while Mardi Gras society was 
concentrated in the Garden District 
and the uptown area around Tulane 
University— what was called ‘the 
American Sector,” above Canal Street. 
Creole society is long gone now, but it 
doesn't hur- at all in Carnival society to 
have a French or Spanish ancestor. 

Members of this Carnival society 
have little political power themselves 
these days: the last serious attempt by 
a King cf Carnival to run for office was 
Leon Sarp:'s in 1973; he was defeated 
for the state supreme court by Mayor 
Landrieu's former law partner, Pascal 
Calogere. However, they still dominate 
New Orlezns's powerful non-elective 
boards—the Dock Board, the Board of 
Liquidation (which approves bond 
sales), anc the Sewerage and Water 
Board (an important institution in a 
city below sea level). 


The power of status quo 


But the main power of the gentry is a 
purely negative one. A brash business- 
man from Bexas, such as Jimmy Jones 
(or ever a 3on-brash businessman from 
Texas, suca as Jones's successor at the 
bank, Roeger Mitchell) who would 
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| have been a definite celebrity in Hous- 


ton, couldn’t make the Boston Club or 
the Dock Board in New Orleans. Along 
with top executives from Shell and Ex- 
xon, Jewish real estate barons, and 
politicians, Jones would lunch at the 


| frankly unsocial Petroleum Club or In- 


ternational House or the Sazerac Res- 


|! taurant in the Fairmont Hotel (former- 





| ly the Roosevelt Hotel, Huey and Earl 


Long’s haunt). 
The style of these non-natives does 


| not seem to mesh with that of the deans 


of Carnival society—men such as 


| Richard Freeman, who owns the local 
| Coca-Cola franchise, and Darwin Fen- 
| ner, as in Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
| & Smith—so they aren't accepted into 
| the inner circle. This sort of exclusion is 
| practiced on a smaller scale every day 


in New Orleans, and it is cited by 
members of the city's Economic Devel- 
opment Council as a major deterrent to 
bringing new businesses into the city. 
New Orleans society is not rich or 


| clever or fashionable or outrageous or 
| any of the things that society tends to 


be in more cosmopolitan cities these 


| days. It is simply well-bred and bland, 
| and its blandness is reflected each 
| morning in the Times-Picayune, the 


city’s leading daily paper (the other 


| daily is the States-Item, which has half 
| the circulation and about a tenth the 


influence, though it does have a few 
very good writers; both the Picayune 


| and the States-Item are owned by the 


Newhouse chain). 
The best adjective to describe the 


| New Orleans dailies was used ten years 
| ago by Calvin Trillin: "discreet." One is 


rarely surprised by the papers, and 


| rarely enlightened either. The dailies 
| are not well liked in New Orleans, but 


they are enormously influential. "If it 
isn’t in the Times-Picayune,” says one 
local lawyer (influential himself), "then 
it hasn't happened. That's the attitude 
of people here." 


The new mayor 


Stepping into this fairly dismal state 


| of affairs on May 1 was the new mayor, 
| Ernest N. (“Dutch”) Morial, a black 
| man with white skin, a New Orleans 
| Creole with a French heritage (his par- 


| ents spoke French at home). Morial was 


the first black man to graduate from 
LSU Law School, the first black state 
legislator since Reconstruction, and the 
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OCTOBER 26, 1977 


This word population clock, in Washington, 
D.C., is n constant motion. It shows world 
population growing at about three people per 
second, «r a quarter of a million people per 
day. 
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DECEMBER 31, 1977 


In the lasw@6 days of 1977, we added 16.4 
million peopl- to the world’s population — 
more than double the population of Manhattan, 
Chicago, and .«s Angeles combined. 





DECEMBER 31, 1978 


In the 14 months since October, 1977, we 
will have added nearly 107 million people, 
which is equal to the total population of all of 
Eastern Europe (East Germany, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Czechossovakia, Rumania, Poland). 

The ciock «learlv shows that the demand 
for many things is rapidly increasing. Why? 
Because of the-*normous increase in the num- 
bers of peeple-who need them. 

We are beng constantly misled by people 
who talk about he “production” of more oil, or 
gas, or water, when, in fact, we produce none of 
these things. Nature provided us with a limited 
supply of gas aad oil, which we are now burn- 
ing very rapidly We have already burned more 
than half ef wnat nature provided, and can 
easily burm up the rest within a few decades. 

There will se no more. 

Nature als» provided us with abundant 
renewable -escurces, such as food, water and 
wood. Howeve-, these are supplied to us in 
quantities adequate for a limited number of 
people. Ou~ numbers.can now consume more 
each year than nature provides, and the 
number of consumers continues to grow. 

Years ago, we passed the point where we 
could get by or annual rainfall for our water. 
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Tells 


We started then to mine underground water left 
by glaciers ten thousand years ago. This water 
is rapidly disappearing. It will not be renewed 
in ten thousand years. 

Years ago, we started a program of tree 
planting to replace those we cut, but this is no 
answer. With ever-increasing demand for wood, 
people consistently cut down more trees than 
they are able to grow. This might be corrected if 
population growth could be stopped; but we 
are now producing people faster than we are 
producing the trees to supply them. 

Currently, only the U.S. and a few other 
countries can grow as much food as they need. 
All of the other countries are living partly on 
imports and many approach the starvation 
level. Although the situation is bad now, it can 
become much worse. Each year, there are 
about 90 million more people to be fed and 
otherwise supplied. These additional people 
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need housing, schools, service facilities, and 
roads. These remove land from any possibility 
of farming. Always less available land, and 
always more people. It should be plain to 
anyone that shortages can only get worse — 
unless population growth is halted. 

It is a simple problem of supply and de- 
mand. 

Nearly everyone gives some thought to the 
matter of supply of limited resources, and yet 
the answer to the problem cannot possibly be 
found on the supply side, precisely because the 
supply is limited. The population clock re- 
lentlessly shows us the futility of trying to in- 
crease supply, if the demand side, the number 
of people, forever increases. 

Population growth must stop. Nature's only 
solution is to raise the death rate. The human 
alternative is to lower the birth rate. There is no 
third alternative. 
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first black judge to sit on the state 
court of appeals. Now he is New Or- 
leans’s first black mayor—and the 
black mayor with the largest constitu- 
ency in the South. 

Morial’s victory last November was 
something of a fluke. A black man 
wasn’t supposed to have been elected 
mayor in 1977, especially since black 
registered voters represented only 43 
percent of the electorate. But in the 
primary, the two middle-of-the-road 
candidates were quite surprisingly 
squeezed out by two special-interest 
candidates: Morial, who received 60 
percent of the black vote and 7 percent 
of the white, and Joseph V. DiRosa, a 
city councilman who had defeated Mor- 
ial in a council race in 1968. DiRosa’s 
appeal was to older, low-income, con- 
servative white voters—the ones who 
lacked the means to move to the su- 
burbs and who were unhappy with the 
way blacks and liberals had dominated 
Mayor Landrieu’s administration. 

In the end, Morial ran a surprising 
first in the primary, 5000 votes ahead of 
DiRosa, who in turn edged out State 
Senator Nat Kiefer by 250 votes. Mori- 
al’s victory in the runoff was assured two 
weeks into the second campaign when he 
trounced the inarticulate DiRosainaTV 
debate. Morial is prone to bureaucratic 
jargon (his favorite phrase is “I will 
utilize the systemic approach to govern- 
ment"), but he comes across on television 
as cool and conservative—just what 
fence-sitting upper-middle-class whites 
were looking for. 

The five-and-a-half month interreg- 
num between Morial's election on No- 
vember 12 and his inauguration on May 
1 was the result of an oversight: a new 
law had eliminated the usual January 
general election, but it neglected to 
change the inauguration date. 

While the transition period gave 
Morial a good chance to organize his 
administration (he has appointed twen- 
ty citizen task forces to investigate 
practically every aspect of city govern- 
ment and a twenty-nine-person adviso- 
ry board to pick a new police chief), it 
also caused the new mayor a certain 
amount of financial hardship. Shortly 
after the election, he announced at a 
press conference that he was looking 
for a job. Eventually, he took three: he 
taught a course in campaigning at the 
University of New Orleans, served as a 

fellow at the Institute of Politics at 


10 


Harvard, and actec as a consultant toa 
local TV station (a post that brought 
him some criticism ). 


New emphases 


A good dea! is expected of Morial, and 
he may be able to deliver. While Mayor 
Landrieu spent mcst of his time trying 
to improve race relations, seeking mon- 
ey from Washington, and making a 
name for himself nationally, Morial 
soon after election addressed himself to 
the city's severe economic problems. 

In mid-January, he made his first 
major post-electian speech. He talked 
to the Metropolitan Area Committee, 
an establishment-oriented group of 
businessmen, and ae talked in the blunt 
way that few marors of New Orleans 
have had: "In our urban ills, we differ 
from New York, Atlanta, Newark, Chi- 
cago, Houston, Dallas, and other great 
cities, primarily n the fact that we 
have never realized our great potential. 
We have preferrec to live in an ancient 
dream of economic magnificence just 
around the corner while thousands and 
thousands of our citizens have never 
climbed out of soul-searing pover- 
CAM 
Morial closed br talking about a stu- 
dy made by Proessor Charles Chai, 
formerly of Tulane, on the power struc- 
ture in New Orleans. Chai's methodolo- 
gy, Morial said, “consisted of asking 
key individuals which civic leaders 
were necessary to insure the success of 
a project. He then went to these people 
and repeated the question, finally com- 
ing up with a three-tiered list. But what 
astounded Dr. Chai was the fact that a 
majority of people failed to mention the 
mayor as a man essential to the com- 
munal equation." 

The fact that the mayor has not 
historically been very important to the 
running of the city has made Morial’s 
ascension a fairly easy one, despite his 
race. Race relations in New Orleans are 
not much different from those any- 
where else in the country, which is to 
say that the Kerner Commission's 
characterization ef America being two 
nations, divided >y race, is still true. 
For example, only 25.7 percent of black 
adults in New Crleans have finished 
high school, compared with 52 percent 
of whites. (Whites, by the way, aban- 
doned New Orleans public schools when 
integration came in the early sixties, 
but in recent years many young white 
professionals are sending their children 
to integrated public schools, half black 


and half white, mostly in the French 
Quarter and uptown.) 

Race relations are probably a little 
better here than they are elsewhere in 
the South for two reasons. First, blacks 
have lived in proximity to whites ever 
since the city was founded; even in the 
most fashionable parts of uptown New 
Orleans, a block of mansions occupied 
by whites can lie next to a block of run- 
down wooden cottages occupied by 
blacks. Second, for the past ten years, 
blacks have had an important role in 
conventional city politics, playing the 
game the same way that white ward 
heelers have played it for decades. The 
two black political organizations that 
helped Landrieu get elected — SOUL 
and COUP-have replaced white 
groups such as the Choctaw Club and 
the Mid-City Democrats as experts in 
City Hall patronage. 

Within another few years, New Or- 
leans will have a slight black majority 
in population, but whites still have a 
significant edge in voter registration. 
Numbers, of course, do not equal power 
in this city, and Morial realizes that he 
can't govern without the support of the 
white establishment. In fact, the gentry 
was quite relieved that Morial beat 
DiRosa, who was much more virulent in 
his opposition to the social order. This 
is not to say, however, that the gentry 
supported Morial in the runoff; most of 
the socialites sat the election out. And 
while most aren't racists of the crude 
variety, their view of blacks is decidedly 
archaic: one of the city's leading invest- 
ment bankers was quite liberally toss- 
ing around the word “nigger” the other 
day in polite conversation with strang- 
ers. 

Morial may fool many of these men. 
He could emerge as the strongest may- 
or in the city's history. But, in the end, 
there is considerable doubt whether 
anyone can really change things here. 
Very little changes in New Orleans. The 
city's charms endure. New Orleans re- 
mains the municipal equivalent of a 
banana republie, a tropical paradise 
where the friendly natives unload the 
freighters by day and pull down the 
tourists' beds for the evening. 

—JAMES K. GLASSMAN 
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REPORTS & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 


Don Cook reports from Paris for the 
Los Angeles Times. 


James Glassman is editor and publish- 
er of Figaro, a New Orleans weekly. 








New National Smoker Study: 


Research concludes MERIT taste makes move from 
high tar to low tar smoking unexpectedly easy 


Every smoker knows it's tough to find a low tar 
cigarette with enough good taste to switch to— 
and stick with. 

Does MERIT with ‘Enriched Flavor’. tobacco 
deliver enough taste to make the switch to low 
tar easy? 

For new evidence —solid evidence — read the 
results of a new national smoker study conducted 


with MERIT smokers. 


Results Endorse MERIT Breakthrough 


Confirmed: 85% of MERIT smokers say it was 
an easy switch" from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of MERIT 
smokers say their former high tar brands weren't 
missed! 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers not 


Kings: 8mg "tar," 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug' 77 
100's: 11 mg’ tar,'0.8mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigerette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





considering other brands. 

And in extensive taste tests against leading high 
tar cigarettes — 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers rate 
MERIT taste equal to—or better than—high tar 
cigarettes tested! Cigarettes having up to twice the tar 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers con- 
firm taste satisfaction of low tar MERIT. 


First Major Alternative To High Tar Smoking 


MERIT has proven conclusively that it not only 
delivers the flavor of high tar brands—but continues 
to satisfy! 

This ability to satisfy over long periods of time 
could be the most important evidence to date that 
MERIT is what it claims to be: the first major 


alternative to high tar smoking. 
© Philip Morris Inc. 1978 


MERIT 


Kings & IOO5 
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“IN MY FAMILY I PICK THE CAR 
AND LET MY HUSBAND 
PICK THE COLOR. 


HERMINE FINKENZELLER, AUDI 5OOO STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 





Isr : it usually 
the other way 
round? 


Finkenzeller: Well, | suppose it's a bit 
unusual for a woman to be a structural 
engineer. But | am and it happens that 
my husband is not. Actually, he's very good at his job, 
but hes in an entirely different field. I've been design- 
ing automotive components for 15 years. These draw- 
ings of the Audi 5000 are the ones | did as a member of 
the engineering team that designed the car. 


Finkenzeller: In the very beginning, 
yes. But that was years ago. Today, it's 
easier for a woman to be accepted as 
an engineer. Consider how many 
waren chemists and physicists there are now. Things 
hawe opened up. I'm respected by the people I work 
with tor what I can contribute as a structural engineer. 


Was i: hard 

gett ng started 
as an automotive 
eng rreer? 


Butdentmen — Finkenzeller: Why do you assume 


usually know that? Because they played with a little 
ao red car, as children, and girls played 


with dolls? That hardly qualifies a 
maa as an automotive authority. In Europe, some men 
seem to know technical terms about cars. But a lot of 
mer think in romantic terms about cars. Behind the 
wheel they see themselves as something they're not, 
peraaps race drivers. Women don't seem to have this 
preoem. Their attitude toward cars is more rational. 
A ear satisfies their needs, not their fantasies. 


How will a Finkenzeller: Good. They will like its 
fee! about r : Éi 
"spl pei layout. It's probably the most intelli 


gent 15!^ feet of engineering on the 
road today. Women will appreciate that we didn't 


devote half the car to the power plant. You can't sit 
people under a hood. My colleagues developed a 5- 
cylinder gasoline engine that has plenty of power, yet 
doesn't take up unnecessary space. So the car seats five 
people very comfortably. It is a big car. As a matter of 
fact, I believe in your country it's the largest German 
luxury car for the money, less than $9,000." 


Will men like —— Finkenzeller: Men? Yes. I think they 
the Audi 5000? Will love its power and handling — and 
a lot of women will, too. The Audi 5000 may be a 
rather elegantly conservative car but it's not sedate. 
Its very fast. With front-wheel drive, it takes corners 
beautifully, especially for such a big, luxurious car. It's 
really a lot of fun to drive. People are surprised to find 
out how responsive the car is. That amuses us. And, of 
course, delights us, too. 


Do you own Finkenzeller: No. Not that | wouldn't 
an Audi 5000? Tike to, It's just that my family has no 
need for a car with all that room. There's only my hus- 
band and our one child. What would we do with all the 
room there is in the Audi 5000? So, instead, we own 
the Audi Fox, I think that's what you call it in 
America. It's smaller. But its also a very nice car. Do 
you know, | worked on the design of that car, too. 


Are youalways — Finkenzelléer: Sensible? If you mean 
this sensible? logical and precise, | would say yes 
when it comes to doing my work. In my job, have to 
be very precise. But, if what you really want to know is 
whether l'm ever emotionalor even romantic, perhaps 
you should ask my husband about that. 


* Suggested 1978 retail-price under $9,000 P.O.E., transp., local taxes, and dealer delivery charges, additional. Come in and test-drive the Audi 5000 at your local Porsche + Audi dealer 
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The Great American 
Balancing Act 


by Thomas Griffith 


f, as Socrates thought, an unexam- 
ined life isn’t worth living, an over- 
examined life can be a barrier to the 
living of it. But still I wonder why poli- 
tics—a subject that has enraged, 
amused, and sustained me all these 
years—no longer interests me as much. 
I’m not alone: the consensus view in 
politics these days is Don’t Know. To 
which the dominant response is Don’t 
Care. 

The trouble might be the lugubrious 
way the Jimmy Carters and Jerry 
Browns practice politics. Or it might be 
a lessening in me of anger, a cessation 
of hope. It could be (though I don’t 
think so) that as the years go by I’ve 
come to violate that fervent vow I made 
to myself at eighteen that as I grew 
older and got some possessions I 
wouldn't, like the others, turn conserv- 
ative. No, some other factor is at work 
on me and on others like me, for whom 
the label "liberal" no longer quite fits, 
and for whom the blur word “moder- 
ate" seems too undefining a definition. 

Lately I have read a book that has 
made me see in a new light the way I 
have been forming opinions during my 
life. We all like to think ourselves 
consistent in our views; I now under- 
stand better what makes my enthusi- 
asm for causes and issues so often wax 
and wane. 

“Wishy-washy liberals" is a familiar 
taunt made by those who are more radi- 
cal or more stirred up: liberals can't be 
counted on through thick and thin. 
From the conservative side nowadays 
comes another taunt with a great deal 
of truth in it, that liberals are mer- 
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chants of diseredited nostrums, who 
have no solution fer problems other 
than throwing more tax dollars at 
them. Government, which to liberals is 
the chosen instrument of redress, itself 
now seems so waszeful, clumsy, and 
overbearing. 

So liberals subsice; the numbers of 
people remaining in the political arena 
diminish; the contest is left to those 
with naked self-interests—who want 
either to get something for themselves 
or to hang on to what they’ve got. The 
liberal prides himself on supporting 
causes in which he has no personal 
stake. He fancies himself an idealist in 
politics, surrounded by others who are 
interested only in grab—a condescend- 
ing attitude that enrages both oppo- 
nents and practical politicians. His may 
be a correct description of everybody’s 
motives, but the result is that the liber- 
al enthuses and rallies and then loses 
interest. Selfishness doesn’t similarly 
weary from disillus‘onment, because it 
doesn't operate on i_lusions. 


recent beok has made me see this 

familiar scene differently. The 
book, The Collapse of Liberal Empire by 
Paul N. Goldstene, builds to conclusions 
I don’t share, but its opening premise is 
quite arresting. Professor Goldstene 
holds that the basic ideological reflex of 
liberals is not to be found in the causes 
they espouse er in the issues they are 
momentarily excited by. Their ruling 
passion, he believes, is a search for 
balance in a society where there is no 
stable balance. Liberals have “an a 
priori version of balance which informs 
their arguments ard dominates what 
they propose." 

Seen this way, Hberals are not so 
much false friends to people and causes 
they sympathize with as they are tem- 
porary allies. Their original impulse is 
to help the hindmost and to relieve his 
grievances, but if the tactics of that 
hindmost become tareatening, or if in 
triumph that hindmost becomes power- 
ful and prideful, th» liberal slips away 
from his side. I’m not sure that this 
necessarily adds up to a profile in cour- 
age, but it does suggest something more 
than fickle desertion. 

Even when seeking to win, Professor 
Goldstene believes liberals have “a 
profound fear of necessary power.” 
They hesitate to place “the improve- 
ment and protection of rights in the 
hands of a state which comprises the 
greatest dangers to rights." Quite true: 
there you see hesitant me. A govern- 


ment too big, though it is the only avail- 
able agent for doing much that I want 
to see done, is today in need of counter- 
balancing. Bureaucrats and politicians 
alike have become proud and insolent, 
perpetuating themselves in office, 
swelling in numbers, vying in ineffi- 
ciency, voting themselves excessive 
pensions and perks, insulating them- 
selves against being called to account. 
Government itself is no longer the lib- 
eral’s trusted friend. 


(1 notion of a balancing 
attitude toward forces in our so- 
ciety is an attitude I recognize in my- 
self. Somewhere along the line it re- 
placed my earlier faith in a progressive 
and automatic momentum to events 
(“History is on our side," I fervently 
believed as a young New Dealer). Bal- 
ancing has to be a middle-class attitude 
as well, suggesting some contentment 
with one’s own circumstances, or at 
least a belief that harsh and revolution- 
ary remedies are either not desirable or 
not feasible. 

That bothers Professor Goldstene, 
since he believes that the power of 
corporations in America has gotten 
radically out of hand, and when this 
happens, “the absence of balance is 
tyranny.” He deplores the reluctance of 
liberals to use power to correct such a 
situation: “For change to be real, it 
must find its premise in the actual stuff 
of power.” In ways I find hard to follow, 
he wants science to become the counter- 
balance to corporate capitalism. For 
balance to him is what Americans ulti- 
mately believe in—a historical idea he 
traces back, past Madison and Locke, to 
“a Newtonian balance of forces in mo- 
tion.” 

Though he mostly addresses himself 
to liberals, Goldstene credits conserva- 
tives too with this concern for balance. 
Presumably he would also find this 
spirit in nonvoters who accept change 
as passively as they accept the status 
quo. Change usually begins when the 
misfortunes of those who are neglected, 
mistreated, or left behind awaken the 
consciences of liberals. (Conservatives 
may sympathize too, but they are more 
likely to think such a condition “the 
natural order of things,” too costly or 
too difficult to alter.) 


IG A e DESSERT ANN UNES 
Thomas Griffith, a regular 

contributor, lives in Manhattan but 
keeps his balance by escaping 
frequently to the eastern end of Long 
Island and places more distant. 
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From the outset, however, a double 
motive marks the liberal's behavior. 
The emotional sympathy he feels for 
the victim is mixed with a pragmatic 
belief in public tranquillity, which re- 
quires that society's inequities not be 
allowed to accumulate and fester. He's 
right about that, but the notion is a 
little bloodless and abstract, and ex- 
plains why liberals often back away 
from causes and allies—as they did 
when unions, once weak and perse- 
cuted, became too strong and corrupt, 
and as Israel, admired while it is belea- 
guered, forfeits sympathy when, under 
a leader too intransigent to make peace, 
it throws its weight around. 

In America, underdogs sometimes 
win sympathy, money, and support— 
token heroes from their ranks are taken 
up by the chic—but should their meth- 
ods become aggressive and violent, 
their support withers out of the liber- 
als' fastidious concern for orderly 
change. (Revolutionaries, who never 
want amelioration, have always under- 
stood this; their instinct is to worsen 
matters, make martyrs, and scare off 
moderates.) It was the genius of Martin 
Luther King to counsel nonviolence; it 
was the violence of "Bull" Connor's fire 
hoses and dogs that most upset white 
Americans. 

Of course, real change is rarely or- 
derly. It requires agitation, awakening 
of consciences, persistence in drawing 
attention to itself, the creating of divi- 
sions. America moves in impulsive 
lurches—sometimes forward, some- 
times backward —that must then be ad- 
justed to, forming new balances. This 
feeling for balance was even at work in 
the disorders of 1968, when a glimpse of 
the abyss of anarchy opened, and a 
determination was suddenly evident on 
both sides not to push society to ex- 
tremes. It is this feeling through all the 
upheavals we've experienced that keeps 
us from being a nation subject to 
coups. 


alance can thus be both a force for 
B change and a force for caution. 
Balancing, I think, has a peculiar hold 
on liberals, tempering their decent im- 
pulses, reducing their indignation, 
making them too often tepid, purist, 
reactive. It can be an invitation to iner- 
tia. Liberals function best when wrongs 
cry out to heaven, when problems are 
urgent and suggest an appropriate rem- 
edy. No such community of related 
issues now unites them. 
Much is changing (America will nev- 
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er become a stable utopia), but not 
because politics is making it happen. 
Politics is listless, and people’s views 
are shapeless and confused. This is why 
Jimmy Carter has managed to disap- 
point almost everyone, and not just his 
supporters, for he campaigned wearing 
a Joseph’s coat woven with as many 
conservative colors as liberal.ones. 

The only issues to generate high pas- 
sions these days are single-shot causes 
such as abortion, gay rights, capital 
punishment. The Panama Canal was 
such a cause too. If one has enough 
money it is now possible, with expen- 
sive mailing lists, to single out fervent 
supporters on an issue that others are 
lukewarm about. Their advoeates then 
blatantly seek to blackmail every politi- 
cian, vowing to defeat him, no matter 
how valuable a public servant he may 
otherwise be, should he oppose their 
cause. 

This is plebiscite democracy, not rep- 
resentative government. Such tactics 
will not in the end prevail. Why not? 
Because they violate that mysterious 
and unspoken sense of balance to be 
found in liberals and conservatives 
alike. 
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A Quality Education 
for Your Daughter 


is an investment which lasts 
throughout her life. Stuart Hall is an 
attractive school for girls, grades 9 
through 12, in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. We offer a well-rounded 
curriculum, with small classes for 
personal instruction. Our environment 
is ideal for academic, social and 
cultural development. Non-discrimina- 
tory. Accredited College Preparatory. 
May we send to you eur new 
Introductory Portfolio 78? 
Director of Admissions 


Box S, Staunton, Virginia 24401 
Telephone 703/885-0356 
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MEMO TO THE PRESS 


Sir: As a free-lance journalist complet- 
ing a book on one segment of American 
industry, I was saddened by Mr. 
Banks’s article (“Memo to the Press: 
They Hate You Out There,” April At- 
lantic). I have encountered both the 
antipathy and the obstacles he de- 
scribes. I like to think I haven’t got an 
invisible shield—indeed, some of my 
best friends are businessmen. Since it is 
difficult to interview a man who talks 
through clenched or chattering teeth, it 
would serve both sides if detente were 
reached. 

I don’t think Mr. Banks is being quite 
fair. It would be possible, for example, 
to take all the very legitimate points he 
has raised, shift the emphasis, and 
come up with an equally cogent article 
called “Memo to Business: They Hate 
You, etc.” Much of the bad news pub- 
lished about business in recent years is 
true: revolutions in Chile, foreign brib- 
ery, and unsafe cars were not stories 
concocted by the press, and corpora- 
tions have too often adopted progres- 
sive policies only under pressure. And 
how does a reporter convey the views of 
an executive who won’t give him an 
interview? Mr. Banks seems to put the 
burden of blame on the press, when it 
ought to be equal. 

Just as there are incompetent busi- 
nessmen, lawyers, and taxi drivers, 
there are also incompetent reporters. If 
I write an article criticizing a compa- 
ny’s management, someone’s incompe- 
tence will be exposed, either mine or 
theirs; may the better of us win. I worry 
a lot about misplaced decimal points, 
because while corporations afford 
many opportunities to hide incompe- 
tence, my published sins will be on file 
in the library for a long time to come. 
Incompetent reporters are one of the 
afflictions of a democratic society, 
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which we bear because the cure, censor- 
ship, is worse than the disease. 

KATHARINE DAVIS FISHMAN 

New York, N.Y. 


SIR: As a media critic who has worked 
both in primt and in broadcasting, I 
share many of Louis Banks’s concerns 
about the quality ef business reporting. 
But I disagree with his conclusions. 
Business has been more the beneficiary 
than the victim of inadequate press 
coverage. The anonymity that business 
executives czerish —and their license to 
wield great socia. power outside the 
sphere of aecoun-ability —is virtually 
guaranteed by the third-class status of 
business news on TV and in the press. 

Most American editors relegate most 
business news to tae dim inner reaches 
of the newspaper, in the foothills be- 
yond the sperts section. (In a recent 
issue of the Chicago Sun-Times, the 
business seetion vegan on page 100, 
right after “Deaths, Obituaries.") This 
sort of display is, in effect, a typograph- 
ical hint to the readers that business 
news is esoteric and dull. 

Perhaps that ecitorial attitude has 
kept a bushe! basket over the light of 
"upbeat" or "positive" pieces which Mr. 
Banks seems to believe would make 
things all better—on the common and 
mistaken premise -hat the press's duty 
is to distribute eq1al helpings of “the 
positive" and "the negative." 

RON POWERS 
New York, N.Y. 


SIR: As a journalist and a consumer, I 
find it difficult to 5elieve that the big 
bad print and elect-onic media is out to 
despoil American Fusiness. 

If the media is te be faulted, it is for 
too little aggressive business coverage 
rather than too much. What the aver- 
age daily newspaper reader gets is a 
diet of press relezses. Why? Because 





it's tough to reach a top-level officer 
with enough guts to comment on the 
record on any subject, including the 
weather. 

Sure, they're scared inside the corpo- 
rate enclaves. And probably angry. But 
I think their fears (of being foolish? of 
not being smart enough? of saying the 
wrong thing?) can be laid at the feet of 
modern megabusiness rather than of 
the media. 

CAROLYN LEAL 
Monte Sereno, Calif. 


SIR: Louis Banks's well-written article 
on the press versus business displays 
incredible naiveté when it suggests that 
the "seething anger" on the part of 
business toward the press "reflects a 
yearning for constructive collaboration 
in finding a way through the multiple 
variables of uncertainty that seem des- 
tined to afflict the decades ahead." The 
cause of the seething anger is not busi- 
ness's inability to achieve a construc- 
tive collaboration with the press, but 
business's inability to control the 
press. 

Banks clearly documents this in his 
article, but fails to recognize it because 
he proceeds on a wholly false premise: 
that business has rights. He thus gives 
serious and fair consideration to busi- 
ness complaints that "the guarantee of 
press freedom is being used frivolously 
and carelessly at the expense of other 
constitutional guarantees." Whose 
"other constitutional guarantees"? Not 
business's. Business, corporations (ex- 
cluding small, privately held corpora- 
tions, which is not what Banks means 
when he speaks of "business"), have no 
rights. Corporations are creatures of 
the law—fictional persons— who only 
have such rights as we permit them to 
have. Only people have rights. 

DONALD W. RICKETTS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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In museums, you often have to wait your turn to enjoy the work of well-known artists. 


There’s one experience that surpasses seeing an 
original work of art ina museum. 

Seeing it in your home. 

When you live with 
art, there are no time limits 
on your appreciation. 

One day the work 
appeals to you in a partic- 
ular way, and the next day 
you may find new meaning 
in it. 


Perhaps a previously 





unnoticed detail takes on | e eem | 
significance. Ve Ae CREE. a "Si 
Perhaps the entire 3 | | 
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work seems to change as 
your mood changes. 

You torm a relation- 
ship with the work —almost 
a dialogue—and it alters the way you look at things 
around you. 

And, inevitably, you 
grow to value it more and 
more. 

At the Original Print 
Collector's Group, we sell 
only fine, limited edition 
prints to a growing number 
of people who are enthusias- 
tic about living with origi- 
nal art but who don't want to 
pay exorbitant prices for it. 


PETER MA X'S original lithograph 
MAN WITH UMBRELLA. Signed 
limited edition of 300. 





ARND MAIBAUM'S original etching 
GENESIS. Signed limited edition 
of 100. 


p-—————————————————————————————————————— 


| Original print collectors group, Ltd. 
| 120 East 5óth Street, Dept. A-5 , New York, NY. 10022 


| C Please send me your free-color brochure, 
your latest newsletter, and membership information. 


©1978 Original print collectors group, Ltd. 
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iginal art you can own, 
Of just visit. 


We sell only originals: etchings, en- 
gravings, lithographs, woodcuts and silk- 
screen prints by artists whose works hang 
in the world's great museums and galleries. 

These include Calder, Chagall, Dali, 
Miro, and Picasso, as well as artists who are 
just beginning to build their reputations in 
the world of art. 

Each print we offer is made fram an 
image created directly on the plate by the 
artist himself. 

Each is hand-printed, signed and num- 
bered by the artist, custom-framed, and 
accompanied by a money-back guarantee and 
a certificate of authenticity. 

And each print is chosen not only for its 
beauty but for its investment potential. 

(Works by the artists we offer tend to appreciate. 
Sometimes as much as 30% in a single year. Perhaps that's 
why The Wall Street Journal, Business Week, Money, UPI 
and AP have quoted us 
as an authority on in- 
vesting in art.) 

To help our 
members enjoy their 
original prints even 
more, we keep them 
informed with fre- 
quent newsletters, 
which tell how to rec- 
ognize original prints; 
illustrate the tech- 
niques by which orig- 
inal prints are made; and identify the artists and trends 
in art that are causing the most excitement among 
knowledgeable collectors and dealers around the world. 
"m DAT To find out more, 
HR ; ut if send in the coupon. 
ATH. Edu yin There's no obligation. 
i | Should you later decide 

to buy one of the prints 
we offer, you'll dis- 
cover a curious thing 
about owning eriginal 
art. Once you live 
with it, you can't live 
without it. 
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JEAN-PIERRE CASSSIGNEUL'S 
original lithograph LE REPOS. 
Signed limited edition of 75. 
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ANDRE BRASILIER'S original litho- 
graph PAYS de NEIGE. Signed 
limited edition of 125. 
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DUE 


Sir: Louis Banks's fears about the U.S. 
media's "pervasive populism" need 
hardly keep Fortune 500 executives 
awake at night. The networks, news- 
magazines, and wire services Banks de- 
fines as the “mass media" are all solid 
members of the corporate establish- 
ment, and while overzealous reporters 
may rub business the wrong way with 
occasional consumer reports, the rules 
of the game clearly prohibit serious 
questioning of the economic status 
quo. 
DAVID LAM 
Austin, Tex. 


Sir: Louis Banks states that a super- 
market chain earned “less than a paltry 
one percent after taxes on gross reve- 


. nues.” He erred in two ways. 


First, profit as a percentage of gross 
revenues varies widely from industry to 
industry and is therefore meaningless 
except in intra-industry comparisons. 
The author should have reported earn- 
ings as a percentage of investment, 
which is the accepted standard of per- 
formance. Second, one percent on gross 
revenues is, in fact, a respectable profit 
in the grocery industry thanks to inven- 
tory turnover, and not at all “paltry,” 
as Mr. Banks terms it. 

MICHAEL P. MCNAMARA 
Baton Rouge, La. 


PRACTICAL CATS 


Sir: February’s account by Count H. 
Bibesco, “Lunch with T. S. Eliot,” was 
most amusing to this reader and to a 
certain degree quite accurate. As one of 
the two sons of Howard Morris, the 
water boy in the Count’s report, I can 
attest that my father detested Eliot’s 
poetry, and as a matter of fact my 
mother recently reaffirmed this by re- 
marking to me that T. S. had given 
Father a signed first edition of a work 
he had done in the early 1920s as a 
wedding present in 1922, and that on 
the honeymoon voyage to Europe Fa- 
ther had tossed it out a porthole. Eliot 
of course was informed of this deed, and 
promptly gave Father another signed 
first edition of his work, whereabouts 
today unknown. 

Father often reminisced about those 
days at Milton and Harvard, where he 
and Eliot met, and I can recall his 
remarks about his absolute failure in 
trying to instruct Eliot in the art of 
throwing a ball, any kind of a ball. 

A sort of obscure observation brings 
about the thought that Eliot was re- 


Ar 


sponsible for my father’s missing the 
only opportunity he had of playing in 
his last Harvard-Yale football game. 
Morris had been told he would play 
center for the event and on the eve 
departed the premises of Cambridge 
with Eliot in tow to pursue “foxes” 
in New York. This forfeiture didn’t 
faze my father a bit, and in fact he 
often talked about this incident with 
relish. 

Of course it could be that Eliot was a 
boxer of repute, but this mystifies me, 
inasmuch as it was never brought up— 
but the Count must have his sources. 

HOWARD Morris 
Rowayton, Conn. 


H. Bibesco replies: 

I am delighted that young Howard 
Morris can vouch for the veracity of my 
Eliot memories. Tom’s ineapacity to 
throw a ball was marked, but I daresay 
that in this regard he was no more or 
less gifted than many pugilists, and on 
at least ome occasion, when he was 
“playing catch” with Eunice Tietjens, 
the associate editor of Poetry, I had 
occasion to remark the felicity of his 
windup. 

The party the Morrises gave for Tom 
was indeed memorable. Had I not been 
barred at the front door, I believe I 
might have affected a reconciliation. 
For this incident I cannot blame the 
host. It shows the depths of Tom’s feel- 
ing that nearly forty years later he 
could conten a well-meaning, though 
uninvited, friend once more. 


STRUGGLING INDIA 


Sir: Janette Hospital’s “Waiting” in the 
March issue abounds with the smug 
superiority of one who observes a squal- 
id and struggling India from the van- 
tage point o^ Western society. From the 
opening crack about only Christianity 
forcing the _ndians to cover the breasts 
of their womenfolk to the closing re- 
marks abort the airport stinking of 
latrines and the late plane, Ms. Hospi- 
tal highligF:s the "heathenistic" and 
“backward” aspects of India. Her char- 
acters are caricatures. 

Stories and articles like this keep 
Westerners secure in their feeling that 
only they are the guardians of the 
twentieth century, and even though the 
nations of the Third (or Fourth) World 
try to modernize, they are doomed to 
fail because of their "backward" or 
“heathenistie” ways. I am an American 
who has spent some time in South India 


and I resent the implications in this 
story, both about Jennifer Harper as a 
weepy, timid, obsessively shy American 
and about Matthew Thomas and C. 
Nair as petty, unintelligent, unthought- 
ful Indians. I have always found South 
Indians to be extremely solicitous of 
foreigners' feelings, health, diet, etc. 
CLAIRE S. RAVI 
Sudbury, Mass. 


Janette Hospital replies: 

“Matthew Thomas" is a very close 
rendering of someone I got to know well 
and love dearly. We continue to corre- 
spond and he will be visiting me in 
Boston later this year. It will be his 
first trip out of India, and he is both 
apprehensive and excited. I am mysti- 
fied by Ms. Ravi's reading of him as 
“petty, unintelligent, unthoughtful.” I 
can only suggest she hold her wild prej- 
udices in abeyance and reread the story 
written by one British colonial about 
another one. 


VIETNAM VETERANS 


SIR: I have been working on opportuni- 
ties for Vietnam veterans for nine 
years, and your article (“Soldiers of 
Misfortune," March Atlantic) was the 
first one in a serious national publica- 
tion that examined fully the nation's 
treatment of Vietnam veterans. It is 
gratifying that you have chosen to do 
so. Tracy Kidder wrote a very compel- 
ling and eloquent piece, and you gave 
him sufficient space to tell this sorry 
tale. 

Surely the article will boost the ef- 
forts of Robert Muller and myself, 
along with many others who are Viet- 
nam veterans or their supporters, to 
put together a Vietnam veteran advoca- 
cy group. The Vietnam Veteran Coali- 
tion is the name of the group that Mr. 
Kidder described. For anyone wishing 
to get in touch with us, our address and 
phone number are: Suite 931, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036—(202) 466-2190. We intend 
to focus on economic, health, and reha- 
bilitation issues, as well as the overrid- 
ing issue of an adequate response from 
the government to the people whose 
lives it so drastically changed. 

STUART F. FELDMAN 
Washington, D.C. 


Sır: I thought Tracy Kidder's article 
was superb and painfully accurate. 

JOHN H. HARWOOD II 

Washington, D.C. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


SIR: Thomzs Griffith's use of Henry 
James to reflect on his own response to 
Haiti (“Hexry James in Haiti, Where 
He Never Went,” 
have worked for him. But his casual 
reference te Charles Dickens as James’s 
“contemporary” jarred me. 

Dickens was a professional writer ten 
years prior to James's birth. In fact he 
had writtem thirteen books before the 
younger man’s tenth birthday. Yet 
Jamess first novel, 
(serialized, incidentally, in The Atlantic 
Monthly), appeared a year after Dick- 
ens's death 

The James novel Mr. Griffith read in 
Haiti (The Folden Bowl) was published 
in 1904. By then Charles Dickens had 
rested in th» Poets’ Corner some thirty- 
four years. And that’s not contempo- 
rary. 

ROBERT L. WANTLAND 
Berkeley, Calif. 


SIR: As the first environmental organi- 
zation to acopt illegal immigration as a 
priority program item, we have been 
following tne burgeoning literature on 
this problem with avid interest. Eliza- 
beth Midgiey’s article in your April 
issue (“Immigrants: Whose Huddled 
Masses?") :s one of the very best we 
have seen—comprehensive, fair, and 
most perceptive. She is to be congratu- 
lated for understanding that illegal im- 
migration, »y contributing a major and 
increasing proportion of our national 
population growth, is indeed a legiti- 
mate environmental issue. Many envi- 
ronmentalists have not yet made that 
connection. 
GERDA V. BIKALES 
National Parks & Conservation 
Association 
Washington, D.C. 


SIR: I will pardon Richard Lipez's mush 
(April Atlantic). I will also cheer it. My 
own young daughter asked me recently 
why we never move (from house to 
house) anymore. I said because we like 
the house we live in. She protested, 
“But we should make changes as any 
family will” 

Straight out of "The Folks Who Live 
on the Hill” (Oscar Hammerstein II 
and Jerome Kern). She'd heard it from 
Mel Torme through a stereo speaker I 
always thought was too close to her 
bedroem deor. 

MARY THORNHAM 
Denver, Colo. 


May Atlantic) may | 


Watch and Ward 
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Vigorous enforcement of existing 
jobs for steelworkers -- and fora 











Fair play in steel trade: 
part of the solution to the steel industry puzzle 


trade laws can save 


lot of other Americans, too. 


America’s existing trade laws 
were cesigned to encourage fair 
trade between our nation and oth- 
ers...and also to prevent damage 
to any Gomestic industry caused 
by unfair trade practices. 

One ef America’s trade laws 
states that it’s illegal for a foreign 
producer to sell his product in the 
U.S. at a price below his full cost of 
productior. 

That's called “dumping.” 
And that’s what foreign steel pro- 
ducers have been doing in recent 
years. “Dumping” their products 
in the U.S —in order to keep their 
plants running, their people em- 
ployed. What they do, in effect, is 
export the r unemployment to the 
U.S. 

But “dumping” is not just a 
steelindustry problem. That illegal 
practice affects many American in- 
dustries and many hundreds of 
thousands.of workers. 


One answer: enforce the 
existing trade laws 

Free trade, yes. But fair. We 
don’t think any American indus- 
try is asking for too much when it 
demands fair play here in our own 
country. VVhen it asks our govern- 
ment for vigorous and effective 
enforcement of existing laws. 

Trigger pricing 

One attempt to achieve fair 


play for America’s steel industry 
is the trigger price mechanism im- 
plemented by the Administration. 
Objectives of the mechanism 
are (1) to monitor the prices of steel 
imports into the U.S. and (2) to ini- 
tiate accelerated anti-dumping in- 
vestigations of imports priced 
below the trigger price mechanism. 
To be effective, the mecha- 
nism must reflect the full cost of 
the foreign producer for steel 
landed in the U.S. If it does not, it 
will not really eliminate the unfair 
trade practice of "dumping." 


Still needed: U.S. tariffs on 
steel 

Regardless of the ultimate 
impact of the trigger price mecha- 
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nism, we believe that existing U.S. 
tariffs on steel should be retained. 
These tariffs are an element of 
moderation in the international 
arena for steel trade. They must 
be maintained until such time as 
fair and nondiscriminatory world 
trade in steel has been achieved. 


Washington must help 

Unfair trade practices, such 
as "dumping," benefit foreign 
products and foreign workers at 
the expense of our own. If you be- 
lieve the U.S. government should 
enforce U.S. laws to stop such un- 
fair practices, please write your 
representatives in Washington 
and tell them so. 

Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, Bethlehem, PA 18015. 












In search of solutions 
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DIPLOMACY. 





THE NEW DODGE DIPLOMAT 
WAGON GETS YOU THERE 
AND BACK IN STYLE. 


Dodge announces a great way to shuttle 
people and things from one place to 
another in unaccustomed comfort and 
style. 

It’s called Shuttle Diplomacy. 

And it features the elegant new 
Diplomat wagon. 


Optional leather seating 
PRICE SHOWN $5846. f 
But for $5538? 
you ll get a Diplomat 
wagon with simulated 
wood-grained exterior § 
trim, power front disc M 
brakes, power steering, 
and much more. 
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Naturally, there are a number of 
exotic Diplomat options, too. Such as 
60/40 leather seating. Luggage rack and 
air deflector. Or station-seeking Search 
Tune AM/FM stereo. And so forth. 


25 MPG HIGHWAY /17 MPG CITY. 
Shuttle Diplomacy also features some 
pretty good mileage figures. 25 MPG 
highway, 17 MPG city. Of course, 
your mileage may vary @y 
according to the con- 
dition of your Car, 
its equipment, and 
your driving habits. 4 | 
California mileage is lower. That's accord- 
ing to EPA estimated mileage figures. 
Your next move is to your local 
Dodge Dealer's. Where you can buy or 
lease a new Diplomat wagon. 












THE TUITION DILEMMA 


A New Way to Pay the Bills 








by John R. Silber 


An educator known for his blunt opinions 
argues taat college costs ought to be 
shouldered by those who profit from a 
college education—the students. John R. 


Silber offers a plan that, if adopted by 
Congress, might make that possible. 


. Yomething fundamental must be done—and 
& done soon—if America is not to default on its 
natione] commitment to equal educational Op- 
portun:ty. Unless comprehensive steps are taken in the 
financing cf higher education—steps comparable in 
scope to the Morrill Act of 1862 establishing land 
grant colleges, or the Servicemen's Readjustment Act 
of 1944 establishing the GI Bill—increasing numbers 
of academically qualified students will be denied access 
and choice in higher education simply because the 
costs will prove unmanageable. 

By introducing the Tuition Tax Credit Act of 1977, 
with the cosponsorship of fifty of their colleagues, 
Senators Daniel P. Moynihan and Robert Packwood 
focused national attention on this growing problem: 
paying the bill for college. Their proposal struck a 
nerve in the American electorate so sensitive that the 
Carter Administration and members of Congress 
opposed t» the measure have swiftly introduced alter- 
native leg:siation that would increase current programs 
of financial aid and raise the limits of family eligibility 
to include a portion of the middle class. 


The crisis in financing higher education has been 
building quietly but relentlessly over the last decade. 
Independent colleges and universities have strained 
their resources to the limit in providing increased 
financial aid to students. Of necessity, tuition increases 
have been used as a budget-balancing device, thus 
setting the price of tuition closer to the actual cost of 
education and beyond the means of middle-class no 
less than poor families. The most dramatic examples of 
this trend have occurred at the medical schools of 
Georgetown and George Washington universities, 
where tuition now approaches $12,000 per year— 
roughly 80 percent of the full cost to the school. 

Nor have state institutions been free from inflation- 
ary pressures. Except in a handful of Sunbelt states 
that continue to enjoy boom times, taxpayers have 
shown increasing resistance to rising education budg- 
ets, forcing regents and administrators to pass on to 
students the full cost of room and board and a higher 
percentage of educational costs. In order to hold down 
the tuition price for state residents, boards of regents 
have raised tuition for out-of-state students to two and 
three times the price charged in-state residents. 

This development has reached a crisis point, as 
courts have tended to grant residency status to anyone 
who has lived in a state for as little as a single year. As a 
result, states have difficulty enforcing differential 
tuition rates for out-of-state students beyond their 
freshman year. Thus taxpayers subsidize the cost of 
education, not merely for children of their own resi- 
dent taxpayers, but also for children of nonresidents 
who have never paid taxes in their state. $ 


Taxpayer associations are pressing state legislatures 
to force state institutions to charge a tuition ‘hat more 
closely approximates the cost of education. This con- 
fronts trustees and administrators in state institutions 
with a nagging dilemma: either forgo the ma ntenance 
of high standards and the possibility of educational 
enrichment for state institutions, or raise the price of 
tuition and thereby erect substantial financial barriers 
to educational opportunity. 


arents with one student attending an indepen- 
dent college or with two or more college 
students—whether attending state or indepen- 
dent institutions—face charges for tuition, r»om, and 
board that are simply beyond their means. Their only 
relief lies in the severely limited scholarship »rograms 
of the various institutions, or in the basic educational 
opportunity grants (BEOGs) and supplementa! educa- 
tional opportunity grants (SEOGs) and th= college 
work-study grants provided by the federal government 
under legislation sponsored by Senator Pell ar d others. 
These measures have proven enormously valuable, but 
they have not kept pace with the escalating costs of 
higher education. Moreover, since eligibility :s gener- 
ally limited to the financially disadvantaged, most 
families earning more than $15,000 a year—that is, 
about half of all American families—find themselves 
ineligible for assistance under these programs. They 
have even found themselves excluded from ccess to 
federally insured student loans. 

The pressures have become so intense that. as one 
might have predicted, students and parents have 
sought to get around the law through fudging Recent- 
ly, Leo Kornfeld, student aid director of the Depart- 
ment of HEW, reported that approximately 25 percent 
of applications for BEOGs have been rejectec because 
students have underestimated their families’ incomes 
in order to gain eligibility. 

The financial aid officers of every college and 
university are encountering increasing numbers of 
students who claim to be independent frem their 
parents. Even a student whose parents earn in =xcess of 
$100,000 a year may claim to be personally destitute 
and thus to have the right to compete for financial aid 
against children of the genuinely poor. 

Without totalitarian powers of investigation into 
American family life—which no one wants—colleges 
and universities have no means of accurately assessing 
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John R. Silber is a philosopher, essayist, and presizent of 
Boston University. 
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the financial resources of middle- and upper-class 
students who apply for aid. Many of these claims are 
fraudulent, but the unhappy truth is that most parents 
earning more than $15,000 a year face an intolerable 
burden in financing higher education for their chil- 
dren; consequently, many engage in a conspiracy with 
their children to obtain financial aid that under the 
present law is exclusively reserved for families of even 
more limited means. 

Although this practice more often occurs among 
students applying to independent rather than state 
colleges and universities, another problem afflicts state 
and independent institutions alike. 

The portion of college costs not covered by federal 
or state subsidies, by private philanthropy, by student 
contributions from work, or by parent contributions 
from savings or current income must be covered by 
loans. But the present system of loans is in deep trou- 
ble. Students who take full advantage of the present 
federal loan programs begin life with interest-bearing 
debts as high as $15,000. 

Perhaps this is one reason that the default rate on 
federal loans is soaring. By last year it had risen to a 
national average of 13 percent—a rate that no bank can 
tolerate without government guarantees. 

Even worse, some college graduates have gone into 
bankruptcy—legally shedding their obligation to repay 
what they have borrowed to finance their education. In 
doing so, they become morally no less than financially 
bankrupt. And they offend the nation with their blasé 
cynicism. American higher education subverts its 
essential purpose when, by encouraging such loan 
programs, it fosters this irresponsibility. 

Higher education in both sectors—state and inde- 
pendent—desperately needs a method of financing 
that will cut through these difficulties simply and 
comprehensively. We need to ensure opportunity of 
access to higher education and opportunity of choice 
among various colleges and universities so that any 
student can pick the school for which he is best quali- 
fied and whose program is conducive to his own 
maximum educational development. 


he Moynihan-Packwood proposal properly 
calls attention to these problems, but does not 
provide an adequate solution, for it leaves a 
major burden of financing higher education on the 
backs of the parents who, as a general rule, cannot find 
the resources to feed and clothe their children and to 
carry, in addition, the cost of their college education. 
In order to achieve authentic educational opportunity, 


Under present circumstances, even a student whose parents earn 
in excess of $100,000 a year may claim to be personally destitute 
and thus to have the right to compete for financial aid. 


we must iatroduce the old-fashioned American princi- 
ple that the person who receives the benefit is the one 
who ough to pay for it. 

The Tuition Advance Fund offers precisely that 
solution by gently but firmly transferring the burden 
of financiag higher education from the backs of the 
parents to tne shoulders of the student. 

The essentials of the Tuition Advance Fund are 
simple: the federal government would establish a fund 
from whieh any student who had successfully com- 
pleted the-freshman year could draw an advance to pay 
his tuitior at an accredited college or university, plus 
up to $1000 for room and board or other educational 
experses. Each student would be limited to a max- 
imum advance of $5000 in any one academic year. In 
order to qualify for assistance under the TAF, a stu- 
dent would present his tuition bill to a college financial 
aid oficer who would open a TAF account in the stu- 
dent’s name under his Social Security number. The fed- 
eral government, on receipt of the proper forms, would 
send the advance directly to the college and record the 
obligation with the Internal Revenue Service. 

The tustion bill and the student's Social Security 
number ase all that would be required, because under 
the TAF. in contrast to present forms of federal 
student aid (which would be continued), the student's 
need, rather than the parents’, would be assessed. 

Af:er zraduation, the student would repay his 
advance æ the rate of 2 percent of his gross annual 
income. Fe would not be required to pay any interest 
on his advance, but he would pay a surcharge of 50 
percent tc ensure the fiscal soundness of the fund. 

The repayment of one's obligation under the TAF 
would be =xtended for as long as necessary over one's 
working | fe. The Bureau of the Census reports that 
the average male college graduate earns over a working 
lifetime approximately $232,000 more than a high 
schocl graduate. The Tuition Advance Fund allows an 
individual so mortgage the cost of his education by 
using as cel. ateral the enhanced earning capability that 
a college education normally provides. 

On the average, a person borrowing the full $15,000 
allowable would pay it back over a thirty- to thirty- 
five-year working lifetime. Those with higher than 
average incomes would pay it back within ten to fifteen 
years, anc those whose incomes reflected only a slight 
financial advantage from attending college might never 
pay it bacx in full. 

The repayment plan would work very simply. Once 
the graduate completed his education and went to 
work. he would fill out a W-4 form that contained a 
new quesmen: “Do you have an unsatisfied obligation 


under the Tuition Advance Fund?” If answered in the 
affirmative, the employer would automatically deduct 
2 percent of his gross income from each paycheck. The 
person with a very high income—say, $100,000 a 
year—would pay back $2000 annually. If he had taken 
a maximum advance of $15,000, to which would be 
added the surcharge of $7500, his total obligation 
would be $22,500. Eleven and a quarter years would be 
needed to repay this obligation. 

In a more typical case, a student might be advanced 
$6000 over his three years of eligibility; with the 
surcharge, his total obligation to the fund would be 
$9000. If his salary starts at $12,000 per year, and 
increases by 4.5 percent per year, it will have risen to 
$31,600 within twenty-three years, when he will have 
fully repaid his obligation to the TAF. If, instead of 
using the TAF, he borrowed $6000 from a bank at 7 
percent interest, and repaid the loan in annual pay- 
ments of 2 percent of his gross income, he’d need 
forty-two rather than twenty-three years to repay it. 
And, instead of a total obligation of $9000, he would 
finally have paid $28,541.31, or $19,541.31 more than 
his total TAF obligation. If, for the sake of compari- 
son, we think of the TAF surcharge as interest on his 
advance, his effective interest rate under the TAF 
would have been only 3.2 percent. 

But let us suppose that a student with an advance 
of $6000 starts work at a salary of $5000—the mini- 
mum for which TAF repayment is required. And 
suppose that over his working life his salary increases 
by only 4.5 percent annually. Even under these dismal 
assumptions he will have repaid his advance and 
surcharge in thirty-seven years. Had he received an 
advance of $12,000, he would, over forty-three years, 
have repaid all the advance and begun paying the 
surcharge. 

The TAF should not be mistaken for a loan 
program, for it bears little resemblance either to 
conventional loans or to federally insured loans. One 
significant difference is that it does not bear interest. 
Of course, the surcharge could be interpreted as “in- 
terest,” but if it were it would amount in most cases to 
approximately 2 percent over a thirty-year payback 
period. 

In fact, however, the surcharge is designed to insure 
the Tuition Advance Fund against contingencies of 
death, disability, and the under- or unemployment of 
the recipients. An obligation under the TAF could, of 
course, be paid by a parent or friend of the recipient, 
but, unlike some conventional loans, its repayment 
could not be enforced against any other party. If the 
recipient were totally disabled or died, the obligation 
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would be canceled. And the repayment schedule guar- 
antees that no one is obligated to pay mere than 2 
percent of his gross annual income. 

Most important, perhaps, in differentiating the TAF 
from a conventional loan, the TAF offers no possibility 
of default through bankruptcy. The tuition advance is 
owed the Treasury of the United States, and t is repaid 
in the form of a special tax by those who receive it. If a 
person went into bankruptcy to avoid his coaventional 
loans and obligations, that would in no way affect his 
obligation to the U. S. Treasury. Wheneve- he again 
had income, 2 percent of that income would be liable to 
collection. 

Nor would the collection system require the creation 
of a new bureaucracy. The IRS would collect repay- 
ments under the TAF just as it now collects Social 
Security payments and contributions to national politi- 
cal campaigns. 

No serious problem of fraud would be hkely. For 
anyone who received an advance under a felse Social 
Security number, the IRS already has an answer: it is 
called Leavenworth. Evasion of TAF obligations would 
probably not be greater than evasion of federal with- 
holding taxes—and Americans enjoy the reputation of 
being the most faithful taxpayers in the word. 

To summarize this important advantage of the 
Tuition Advance Fund, it provides no means of default 
except death, disability, or unemployment—singularly 
unpopular alternatives. 

But perhaps the most important aspect of the TAF 
from the standpoint of taxpayers is this: After a period 
of no more than twenty years, annual repayrrents, plus 
the interest earned from the trust fund that would be 
established from the repayments during the arst twen- 
ty years, would more than equal the amoun- paid out 
annually to cover the tuition of future generations of 
students. That is, within twenty years the Tuition 
Advance Fund would be self-perpetuating without any 
further appropriations from Congress! Waat other 
federal program can make this claim? 

The importance of this feature is difficul: to exag- 
gerate. It would mean that for the first time in the 
history of the United States we would have 3 national 
educational endowment sufficient to pay the tuition 
bills for any citizen, so that no American would be 
denied access to higher education for lack of monev. 


he ideas that underlie the Tuition Advance 

| Fund are not new: repaying obligations by 
installments is as old as buying a vacuam clean- 

er on time; and the idea of income-contingent repay- 


ment—that the proportion of an obligation to be 
repaid depends upon the income of the repayer—goes 
back at least to a 1945 proposal by Milton Friedman. 
Several permutations and reincarnations of these ideas 
have appeared in the past decade. 

Is the TAF feasible? My assertion of the fiscal 
soundness of the idea is not idle talk. It is based on 
carefully developed computer projections in which 
inflation, actuarial data on death and disability, and 
accurate estimates of unemployment have been in- 
cluded. The soundness of the program is further guar- 
anteed by demographic trends. Since 1961, the live- 
birth rate in the United States has declined annually. 
This June we graduated the largest class of high school 
graduates in the nation’s history. During the next 
fifteen years, the number of Americans reaching 
college age will decline by about 30 percent. This 
means that, unlike the Social Security system, which 
has been plagued by an increasing number of recipi- 
ents, the TAF is an idea whose demographic time has 
come. In the crucial twenty years following its estab- 
lishment, the TAF program will be in the enviable 
position of having a declining number of potential 
users each year—while the number of those who are 
repaying advances will increase. 

But what will the TAF cost? Although precise esti- 
mates are difficult, the maximum cost can easily be 
calculated. At present, 925,000 students in the inde- 
pendent sector of higher education would be eligible to 
participate in the TAF. An additional 3.7 million 
students in the state sector would be eligible. The aver- 
age tuition in the independent sector is $2500, while 
the average tuition in the state sector is $620. In the 
unlikely event that everybody eligible chooses to 
participate in the TAF, tuition costs alone would be 
approximately $2.3 billion in each sector, for a total of 
$4.6 billion. But this cost would be offset by a $1 
billion reduction ($500 million in each sector) in the 
use of federally insured student loan funds, so that the 
net increase in federal aid to higher education would be 
only $3.6 billion. 

If, in addition, all eligible students made full use of 
the $1000 available for room and board (a highly 
unlikely possibility), the additional cost would be $925 
million in the independent sector and $3.7 billion in 
the state sector, or a total of roughly $4.6 billion. This 
would mean an absolute maximum annual cost to the 
taxpayer of $8.2 billion, $2.7 billion to students in the 
independent sector and $5.5 billion to students in the 
state sector. 

These figures demonstrate that the TAF would not 
provide preferential relief to either the independent or 


Within twenty years the Tuition Advance Fund 
would be self-perpetuating without any further 
appropriations from Congress. 


the state sector of public higher education; rather, it 
would aid in the financing of a// public higher educa- 
tion. While the amount of the TAF advance required 
by students in the state sector may be less on an indi- 
vidual basis than that required in the independent 
sector, the TAF successfully meets the financial needs 
of stucents in both sectors. And those who receive a 
greater advance are of course obligated to repay the 
greater sum, plus the greater surcharge that goes with 
it. Nothing in the TAF proposal seems likely to reduce 
the ex sting tuition gap that already discriminates in 
favor cf students in the state sector. 

So far, we have been considering the TAF’s max- 
imum cost. A more realistic estimate of the annual cost 
can be made on the likely assumption that the TAF 
would be about three times as popular as conventional 
loan programs, and the cost would be $4.5 billion 
annually, less the $1 billion reduction in the current 
use of federal funds, for a net additional cost of $3.5 
billion annually in current dollars. 

This may sound like a great deal of money, as indeed 
it is. But we should remember that the TAF added to 
existing financial aid programs would provide a sys- 
temie and complete answer to the problem of financing 
higher education. It would provide benefits for up to 
50 percent of our population at a cost of about one 
percent of the total federal budget. 

We should also consider that this year the Depart- 
ment 5f Health, Education and Welfare will spend 
more than $162 billion, and that only $3.8 billion, or 
less than 2.5 percent, is earmarked for financial aid to 
higher education. Surely higher education is—or 
ought to be—important enough to the stability, decen- 
cy, and fulfillment of American life to warrant Increas- 
ing the amount of money we spend as a nation on our 
health. education, and welfare by another 2.2 percent! 

The probable cost of the TAF-— $3.5 billion — 
shouid also be assessed in light of the billions we spend 
each y2ar on nonessentials: $5 billion for candy and ice 
cream: $17.4 billion for tobacco; $37.8 billion for alco- 
hol. Surely $3.5 billion, or even $8.2 billion, would be 
far better spent on education. 


egislation establishing the Tuition Advance Fund 

l is now pending before the Congress. H.R. 
12268 was developed from my 1977 proposal 

before an assembly of the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems in close collaboration 
with Representative Michael J. Harrington (D. 
Mass... A similar bill, S. 3044, has been introduced by 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy (D. Mass). Let us 


consider the advantages these bills have over other 
proposals currently before the Congress. 

The TAF takes aim at the same problems that are 
the concern of the Moynihan—Packwood bill and the 
tax deferment plan proposed by Congressman Charles 
Vanik (D. Ohio), but it does so in a far more compre- 
hensive and effective way. The tuition tax credit and 
tax deferment measures will not lift much of the 
burden now afflicting parents, for under these propos- 
als no more than 5 to 10 percent of the cost of attend- 
ing colleges or universities will be deferred or paid 
back. The parent who receives a tax credit of $500 (or 
perhaps only $250 if the Roth amendment is passed) 
will find it cold comfort when he receives a $4000 bill 
for tuition, room, and board— merely average in the 
independent sector. A parent with two children in 
college, even if they attend a state institution and pay 
no more than $600 each in tuition, will find small 
consolation in a $500 tuition tax credit when he pays 
the remaining balance of $700 in tuition plus $3000 in 
room and board for his two children. In most cases, 
moreover, the tax credit or deferment will be con- 
sumed by one year's inflation in the cost of attending 
college. And the tax credit and tax deferment propos- 
als do nothing to transfer the obligation to pay for 
education from parents to children. 

The TAF also helps parents with children in private 
elementary and secondary schools—one of the prime 
objectives of tuition tax credits. By relieving parents of 
the obligation of paying for the last three years of their 
children's college education, the TAF enables them tc 
concentrate their financial resources on primary and 
secondary education. Thus, the TAF indirectly 
achieves one of the objectives of the Moynihan- Pack- 
wood bill without encountering the constitutional 
objections that many opponents have raised against it. 

The other major proposal now before Congress 
comes from President Carter. The TAF is consistent 
with the President's statements on financing higher 
education, and is in no way at odds with his programs. 
The proposals made by President Carter and Repre- 
sentative William D. Ford (D. Mich.) would provide 
more money for federal grants, loans, and work-study 
aid. They would be an improvement over the present 
situation; but they do not promise the comprehensive 
solution to the problem that the TAF does. 

In order to prevent exploitation of the public interest 
by irresponsible institutions, the Tuition Advance 
Fund Act requires that independent institutions partic- 
ipating in the TAF limit increases in tuition to that 
percentage justified by increases in the Consumer 
Price Index. Moreover, the interests of state institu- 


tions would be protected by a requirement that states 
participating in the TAF guarantee their state inst tu- 
tions at least the present level of support per student 
and allow each state institution to retain those funds 
generated by students in attendance who participate in 
the TAF. If states raise tuition in order to increase 
income for state universities and colleges so they can 
make academic improvements, those increases paid by 
the Tuition Advance Fund would have to be returmed 
to the institution where the TAF student registered. 

Ceilings on enrollments will prevent amy mass 
migration from state to independent institutions. Such 
shifts are unlikely in any case, since the TAF does 
nothing to narrow the present gap—now, on the aver- 
age, approximately $2000— between tuition prices in 
the two sectors. Those students now in the sta:e sector 
will continue to be there under the TAF. Further, 
tuition at some state colleges has risen to a level taat 
makes it a serious barrier to the least affluent studer ts. 
The price of tuition is a problem to them no less thar to 
students in the independent sector, and the TAF will 
provide substantial help to both. 

What will happen to other federal aid programs if 
the TAF becomes law? BEOG, SEOG, college wo-k- 
study, and loan programs would be continued. The 
student would receive from the Tuition Advance Fund 
as much as he required—after using whatever eligib li- 
ty he may have from other sources of financial aid—in 
his sophomore, junior, and senior years. This meens 
that much of the present work-study and scholarship 
money granted by colleges and universities from their 
own funds would be available for freshmen. 

The exclusion of freshmen from the TAF preposa is 
done for educational reasons. A student who graduates 
from high school is not necessarily interested in or 
qualified for college education. The freshman ycar 
should be a year of self-discovery and exploration in 
which students have the opportunity to assess their 
abilities or interest in college education without incur- 
ring long-term financial obligations. If they decide to 
drop out of college at the end of the first year—and the 
dropout rate presently goes as high as 40 percent— 
they should not be encumbered by a major financ al 
obligation. 

Will the TAF really reach the least affluent 
students? Will students from poverty backgrounds »e 
willing to borrow as much as $15,000 and accept a 
financial obligation that might reach $22,500? 

Such students have not been slow to apply for loans 
under the present federal programs, though banks 
have preferred to lend to more affluent applicants. But 
since the extent of his obligation to repay the advance 
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rests entirely on his success in escaping poverty, a 
student whose higher education does not permit him to 
achieve a reasonable level of material success will, un- 
der the TAF, pay little if anything for it. A student who 
prospers moderately can easily afford to repay his edu- 
cational advance at 2 percent of his annual income. 

Because obligations to the TAF cease at retirement, 
I am occasionally asked, What will prevent students in 
late middle age from taking out TAF advances and 
then retiring before they can repay them? Participa- 
tion in the TAF must be limited to those under thirty- 
five years of age, purely as an actuarial necessity. 
Nevertheless, the TAF can help secure college educa- 
tion for so-called nontraditional students, because 
parents— particularly mothers—will be able to educate 
themselves, using funds they would have saved for 
educating their children. 

One of the most difficult questions concerns 
spouses—especially nonworking spouses—and their 
obligations. Women still earn less money than men. 
This situation is self-compensating under the TAF, 
because repayment is contingent upon income. But 
since an unemployed wife’s labor represents income to 
a husband, some of her obligation should devolve upon 
him. Given society’s stake in parenthood, and given the 
TAF’s basic wish to help families, the problem might 
be handled as follows: If both spouses have borrowed 
from the TAF, and both have income, each should pay 
2 percent. If they file a joint return, they should pay 2 
percent of their combined gross income. If only one of 
them has an income, the repayment rate should be 
increased to 3 percent when that income exceeds 
$20,000, and to the full 4 percent when income 
exceeds $30,000. 

The TAF has no natural enemies and many natural 
allies. By equalizing educational opportunity, it em- 
bodies a value that is usually thought to be liberal. And 
by requiring that a large measure of the financial assist- 
ance extended to students while they are in college be 
paid back by the graduates over a lifetime, it stresses 
the importance of self-help and embodies a value that 
is usually thought of as conservative. 

The United States has a distinguished record of 
providing equal opportunity in higher education for 
our young people. The record is not perfect, but the 
Tuition Advance Fund represents a means to eliminate 
the last financial barriers to access and choice. It will 
assure fiscal stability for most of our institutions of 
higher education, whether in the independent or the 
state sector, and assure that the benefits of education 
are, as much as possible, paid for by those who receive 
them. O 
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of Rain 


A story by William Hoffman 


i | 4 he request came from an unexpected source 
during the dusty, choking summer. Wayland 
was in the back yard of the white frame manse. 

His wife, Mims, called through the kitchen screen 

door that Alex Bradner was on the way out. Oh damn, 

Wayland thought, because he believed he had at last 

educated his congregation not to bother him on 

Mondays except for illness or death. 

Alex Bradner owned knitting mills, cinder-block 
plants which manufactured textured polyesters and 
spun down a fine, almost invisible lint over the flat 
Virginia town. When the mills worked three shifts, a 
person cou'd look out at the early morning grass and 
believe it was frosted even in July. 

"We might have to close unless it rains," Alex said 
to Waylanc. 

Alex was a hard-driving man in his mid-fifties, his 
impatience held in check only by his breeding. Even 
sitting in a lawn chair, Alex seemed in motion, about to 
leap up to do a job, to wrench the world to the shape 
his hands desired. 

“I didn't know you used that much water," Wayland 
said. 

"It's the dye,” Alex explained. “We need water for 
our dyeing process, and if the river runs low, the 
discharge concentration is increased to where the 
Water Cortrol Board in Richmond can shut us down. 
I'd like you to pray for rain." 

Waylanc almost smiled, because Alex Bradner had 
little spiritual depth. He was generous with his pocket- 
book, but not himself. During services, rather than 


sing the hymns, he studied them as if they were corpo- 
rate reports. He never recited The Apostles' Creed. 

“Well, of course, I'll be happy to pray," Wayland 
said, the smile twitching at his lips. *Would you like to 
right now, you and I together?" 

"I think it ought to be in the church," Alex said. His 
green eyes were speckled and seemed lidless, they were 
so unblinking. 

“All right, we'll walk over," Wayland said, prepared 
to stand. “Though I don't think it’s necessary. I'm 
certain our prayers can be heard just as well from a 
back yard." 

“I don't mean just us,” Alex said. “I think you ought 
to make this Sunday a Special Prayer Day for Rain." 

Wayland said nothing. He looked at Alex to see how 
serious he was. Alex wasn't frowning, but his face 
perpetually verged upon it. 

“I don't think l'd care to alter our regular service,” 
Wayland said. 

"But wouldn't it be better?" Alex asked. *The mere 
people we gather, the whole congregation, and in the 
church, would appear to make praying more produc- 
tive." 

Alex Bradner was playing divine odds. Four was 
better than two, a crowd more powerful than an indivi- 
dual. Wayland hoped he didn't sound peevish. 

“God hears each of us," he said. “Efficacy doesn't 
require massing." 

“I believe in covering all bases," Alex said. 

“God knows our needs,” Wayland explained. “He 
meets them out of His love for us. We don’t pray to ask 





favors as if He’s a rich uncle, but to have fellowship 
with Him, to achieve a feeling that we are clese and in 
His care.” 

“Would it hurt to try?” Alex asked, pragmatic and 
relentless. 

“I don't suppose it could hurt anything," Wayland 
said. “The question is whether or not ou- regu ar 
worship service ought to be used. I don't object to rain 
as part of the general prayer, but to make rain the po nt 
of an entire service not only might set a precedent 
whereby people would soon request snow on Christmas 
or cooling breezes in August, but would also presume 
on God’s plans for us and this world. Loving and 
seeking Him is the great prayer, and He will orcer 
affairs so that we want nothing in any essential way " 

“You won't do it, then?" Alex asked, and -ightened 
his broad freckled hands on the aluminum chair arms 
to stand. 

“I’m not speaking that strongly," Wayland said. “As 
I pray for the sick and the lost, I'll pray for rain, tut 
not use the entire service.” 

“A lot of people are going to be out of work,” Alex 
said. 


lex’s visit soured the day for Wayland. He 
A capped his paints, cleaned his brushes, aad 
talked with Mims in the kitchen. She was 
thirty-three, four years younger than he, a small, fa.r- 
skinned woman with brown eyes and reddish-brown 
hair. 

“But what can superdealer do?" she asxed. Sae 
smelled of vinegar and linseed oil from her work of 
refinishing a pine washstand she had bought at a farm 
auction. 

“I don't know, but I can tell you Alex won't let gc," 
Wayland said. 

On Tuesday night, as Wayland was about to close 
the deacons’ meeting with a prayer, Harlan H=nderson 
spoke. Harlan was chairman of the group, a weathered, 
square-jawed man who was the county agent. 

“Are you going to take any action on the rain?” 
Harlan asked. 

“You mean me personally?” Wayland as<ed, amd 
got a laugh. 

"There's sentiment among the congregation for a 
special day,” Harlan persisted. 
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“Pye winded that sentiment," Wayland said. “I have 
to tell you frankly I don’t like the idea.” 

“We could sure God use a rain,” Nelson Dunnavant 
said. Nelson had only one arm. He had lost the other to 
the claws of a mechanical corn picker. He owned both 
a dairy farm and a John Deere dealership. 

“I want rain as much as anyone, but my feeling is 
rain is a lesser need," Wayland said. “If we're going to 
unite our voices, we should ask for grateful hearts, not 
put in a special order. I hope you see the distinction." 

He looked into their faces, good faces, good men, his 
friends and helpers, men he loved and could rely on, 
but he observed that they did not see any distinction. 
They reminded him of cattle staring motionless in a 
pasture. 

“I suggest some things have to be left to the minis- 
ter's judgment," Wayland said. 

As he walked home through the dry, abrasive dark- 
ness, he slapped at mosquitoes. Seared grass crackled 
under his shoes. Mims sat in the manse parlor playing 
the black upright piano. Barefoot, wearing white shorts 
and a blue halter, she was practicing hymns to be sung 
at Sunday School. 

“You heard a weather report?" he asked. 

*Rain?" she asked, brightening. Her fingers were 
still curved to the keys. 

“I was hoping you'd listened and could tell me," he 
said. 

“Sorry there, fellow. Failed once again by your 
trifling, weak-minded wife." 

He laughed, crossed to sit by her on the piano bench, 
and kissed her neck, ear, and mouth. She wore 
perfume, but he still smelled the vinegar. 

"Keep this up and you'll have to race me to the 
bedroom," she said. 

When, on Wednesday morning, he walked to the 
post office, heat quivered above the gummy asphalt 
street. Lawns were a pale, kinky brown, scorched right 
to the soil. The soil itself had cracks in it, as if the earth 
would give up its dead. No flowers bloomed, no 
sprinklers spun. 

Beyond the iron bridge over the shallow, dust-filmed 
river, cars were leaving the fenced parking lot at the 
mill. He first thought ten-forty was a strange time for a 
shift change. Then he understood that the men had 
been let go. 

As he walked through the listless, sun-glazed town, 


he believed people were eyeing him. He might be 
imagining t. Ministers developed persecution feelings. 
The most intent eyes might be his own, peering at 
himself frem within. 

"Hear about the plant closings?” Spud Hogge, 
cashier anc a member of the congregation, asked when 
Wayland stepped by the Planters & Merchants Bank 
to deposit as bimonthly salary check. 

“Terrible for the men,” Wayland said. Was he being 
criticized? 

"Rough to have no beans for your family," Spud 
said, his lum py face set. When the bell mechanism had 
broken ir the church steeple, Spud had climbed 
through rafters and been stung by wasps in order to 
find the trouble and fix it. 

“Spud, are you sending me a message?" Wayland 
asked, smi ing. 

“I think everybody has his Christian duty to help all 
he can in tight times," Spud said, his chin raised as if 
facing wind. 

Wayland walked home, changed into shorts, and sat 
in his study. He intended to preach this Sunday on the 
sacrament of baptism. He would soon, obviously, have 
to work ur a sermon on prayer, its nature. 

Despite the open windows, no air moved in his 
study. It wasn’t air at all, but a tormenting pressure 
which galied the skin. The mimosa, which stirred with 
even the slightest breeze, was immobile against a citrine 
sky, its dusty, drooping fronds tinged with yellow. No 
bird flew, 20 cloud floated. It would not rain today. 

In this week's sermon he would emphasize that a 
man's being sprinkled or immersed symbolized drown- 
ing and the death of an old life and the emergence of a 
new persoa to a new life. It occurred to him that the 
subject of »aptism might cause the congregation to 
think all the more about water and drought. He imag- 
ined some wag remarking that there wasn't enough 
river left t» baptize even a dainty Episcopalian. 

He was conscious of the weltering locusts, their 
chirring warping over the parched town. He scratched 
a bare shou:der. He switched on a radio which sat in his 
bookshelf. The Town Council was asking citizens to 
take as ‘ew baths as possible. His routine called for two 
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showers a day. He considered which to deny himself. 

He wrote pell-mell, having no thought for jarring 
transitions or even scriptural relevance, but just trying 
to get something on paper to work with. Afterward it 
would be polish, polish, polish until Saturday, when he 
taped the sermon in order that he and Mims could 
listen and judge how it would play in Peoria. 


he ladies arrived at four, rang the bell—Bess 

Blakley, Ellen Boswer, and Caroline Dever- 

eaux, each an officer in the Women of the 
Church. Mims seated them in the parlor and came for 
Wayland. She rolled her eyes. 

There was no way he could go past them and up the 
steps to change his clothes without being seen. He did 
pull on his red tank top and apologize for his bare feet. 
Caroline Devereaux looked at his legs, which were 
hairy and slightly bowed. Aware of his skin and the 
ladies' finery, he sat on a leatherette ottoman. 

“I guess we're a delegation," Bess Blakley said. 
Oldest of the three, she had bluish-white hair. “The 
Women of the Church have gone on record as being in 
favor of a Special Prayer Day for Rain to end the 
drought." 

Wayland almost sighed openly. The ladies were 
nearly always the problem. He loved, indeed honored 
them for being the most devout laborers in Christ's 
vineyard, but they also became too easily aroused and 
were regimental in their causes. 

"Bess, to repeat my position, let me state that I’m 
strongly in favor of prayer, but I feel what people really 
want is a medicine man, and I never rattle bones, do a 
rain dance, or wear chicken feathers." 

“All people want is for you to try," Caroline Dever- 
eaux said. She was a tanned, short-haired blond who 
annually won the town tennis tournament. She also 
taught the majorettes at the high school. 

"Caroline, we can't twist God's arm," he explained. 
"All we have is given us by His grace, and we are 
undeserving of that." 

"We could fill the church," said Ellen Boswer, the 
wife of Jamerson Boswer, the mayor, who was also in 
the tobacco export business. Ellen was tiny, hardly five 
feet tall, yet she had mothered six robust, rowdy chil- 
dren. 

"Well, l'm sure we could, but the service would be a 
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sideshow,” Wayland said. “Somebody might suggest 
we serve popcorn and play bingo.” 

His sarcasm offended them. They had come to kim 
with serious spiritual business, even if misguided, and 
he should have been patient and loving. 

“It doesn't have to be a sideshow,” Bess Blakley 
said. *I don't see why you and all of us couldn't pray 
with dignity." 

*You're right, Bess, and I’m sorry,” he said. “Waat 
I’m trying to tell you is, we can’t force God’s hand even 
with our most fervent prayers. In praying we shoulcn't 
be talking at all, making demands, but listening, feel- 
ing, and receiving Him." 

“Then you won't," Caroline Devereaux said. “We 
heard you were against it." 

“Against it, not you," he said. “Refusing you lacies 
anything distresses me. I’d rather suffer toads end 
boils. Yet I know you wouldn't want me to do some- 
thing I consider wrong for myself and the church." 

They fidgeted, glanced at each other, and drew tbeir 
pocketbooks higher on their laps. He walked them to 
the door, where Ellen Boswer turned to him. 

“I hear cattle lowing,” she said tearfully. “They 
sound hurt and mournful. They have no water or 
pasture. They stand by dry holes looking pitiful. I'd 
think a minister would be touched by that.” 

“Believe me, Ellen, Pm not in favor of pain end 
suffering," Wayland said, and for a moment he felt 
very near despair at the gap between them, their lives 
on one side of the theological divide, his life on the 
other, and so little possibility of ever reaching across 
and joining hands. 

When they were gone, he walked musing to ais 
study. He sat discouraged. He began to pray. Deprzs- 
sion, rooted in self-pity, he considered a sin. To the 
Lord he gave thanks for tribulation, as the Epistle of 
James suggested. All things truly worked for good to 
those who loved God. And Wayland did love God. 
When he lifted his head, Mims, hands folded, waited 
beyond the doorway. 

“There wasn't time to warn you," she said. “I had to 
invite them in." 

“It’s okay," he said. “TIl be all right now. At least I 
hope I will." 

“You'll feel better after your shower,” she said. 

“I’m not showering this afternoon," he said. 

That night he had a telephone call from Herry 
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Porter of the Danville Bee. Henry was nearly inactive 
in the church, a Christmas Christian. 

“Richmond called me," Henry said. “They want a 
story about this Special Prayer Day for Rain." 

*Wait just a second," Wayland said. *How would 
amybody in Richmond know?" 

“I can't answer you," Henry said. “I can tell you 
they might send a reporter. You want to make a state- 
ment?" 

“I’m definitely not holding a Special Prayer Day for 
Rain," Wayland said. “I’m having my regular Sunday 
service, though I will pray for rain in my pastoral 
prayer." 


ayland had trouble sleeping. He worried, 
and the heat chafed him. The locusts didn't 
cease their chirring until after ten o'clock. 


Then dogs started a monotonous, unrelieved barking. 
He attempted to lie still so as not to disturb Mims, but 
he sensed she wasn't sleeping either. 

Finally, when he had nearly dropped off, the tele- 
phone rang. He snatched it from the night table. 

* *O ye of little faith" " a male voice said. 

“What?” Wayland asked. “Who is this?" 

But the person hung up. Wayland looked at Mims, 
who lay uncovered in the pearly glow from the bath- 
room night-light. Her dark eyes were open. 

“I heard it," she said. 

“Who'd do that to me?" Wayland asked. He lay 
beside her and held her moist hand. 

"So many people have become irritable in this 
weather," she said. “The call could've come from a 
tavern." 

He was up early Thursday to work on his sermon 
during the slight morning coolness. There was no 
dampness on the withered grass. He stayed at his desk 
until ten. He then drove his Plymouth to the commu- 
nity hospital, a modern brick and glass structure built 
on the town's only rise of ground. Stone visitor's 
benches were placed under shriveled locust and willow 
trees. 

As he made his rounds to the sick and suffering, a 
voice calling his name echoed along the waxy, metallic 
corridor. The voice belonged to Lee Gordon, a young 
doctor whom Wayland had spoken the marriage vows 
over this past April. 
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"Margo tells me the phone lines are smoking," Lee 
said. Margo was his sultry Georgia wife. Lee laughed. 
"She te ls me you're expected to perform miracles." 

Slim and athletic, Lee, who had played for the Duke 
team, was a prowling shark on the golf course. He wore 
a starched white smock, wine slacks, and perforated 
black ard white kilties. His good-humored assumption 
that he and Wayland were far more sophisticated 
about God and religion than anybody else in town 
disturbed Wayland. 

"Miracles happen," Wayland said. “Even today they 
can happen.” He did believe that, didn’t he? 

"But you wouldn't want to put your chips on the 
line, would you?" Lee asked, his outsized teeth gritted 
in a grin. “I mean right up there in front of everybody 
in church, to put your chips on the line for a miracle?" 

How to make Lee and people understand it wasn't a 
question of chips on the line? God in His omnipotence 
could change the course of history by merely willing it, 
but the question was whether or not God was careless 
and ran the universe by whim and the seat of His 
divine t-ousers. 

“Maybe you ought to break over and have a beer,” 
Mims said that afternoon when Wayland, dejected, 
slumped in his study. She kept a few cans for him. 
Buying it was dangerous, never done locally, but only 
while ske shopped in Danville or South Hill. 


e telephone call came at ten minutes after 
five, not anonymous, but from Fred Pepper, 
zhairman of the Board of Elders. They were 

holding a special meeting. Wayland had drunk two 
beers and was relaxed. He was forced to hurry his 
eating cf Mims's cool shrimp salad and follow it with 
Listerine. He fought anger. 

There were five elders, veteran Christians, impor- 
tant to the church and to the community. Fred Pepper 
owned a department store, yet was a man of the cross, 
always willing to attend presbytery and quick to reach 
for the -heck. 

"We've been receiving calls," Fred said. He and the 
other elders sat on the same folding wooden chairs the 
diaconate used, chairs in a Sunday School room with a 
view of the thirsting cemetery. Fred wore a seersucker 
suit, a white shirt, and a narrow black tie. His gray hair 
had deep comb furrows in it. 
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“The ladies are in an uproar,” Chap Bonney said. 
Chap, at least a hundred pounds overweight, was an 
attorney and on the board at the bank. “Do anything, 
face storms and earthquakes, lions and tigers, but not 
the fury of the aroused human female.” 

Wayland laughed with the others. 

"Just what is the problem?" Reid Poindexter asked, 
slim, precise, mathematical Reid, a dispatcher for the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad. 

"The problem with rain is, I’m in sales, not manage- 
ment," Wayland said. 

That too got a laugh, though he still had to go 
through his explanation for refusing to hold the 
Special Prayer Day for Rain. He had given his reasons 
so many times he felt he was becoming practiced, 
smooth, like a sermon repeated until it possessed 
momentum of its own. 

"It's God's world to do with what He will, and it 
falls to us to glorify His use of it," Wayland said. 

"I thought the world belonged to Satan," Gasten 
Fervier said. Gaston was a tobacco planter and even 
now tightened his lip over a dip of snuff, though he was 
washed and handsome with his white hair, pale blue 
Palm Beach suit, and polished black shoes. If there was 
elder trouble, it usually came from Gaston, not because 
he intended to start it or was mischievous, but because 
Gaston had his own peculiar manner of seeing every- 
thing, including Scriptures. 

"God created the world good," Wayland said. 
"When man sinned through pride, the world was 
wounded and broken, just as man himself, Adam, was 
wounded and broken in his relationship to God. In the 
end, however, all things are still God's to do with as He 
wills." 

Gaston stared, his long face not hostile but serious, a 
trader calculating percentages. 

"Maybe it's His will to have us meeting here 
tonight," Gaston said. “Maybe it's part of His plan to 
make us have a Special Prayer Day for Rain." 

"Suppose it's not God's purpose to have rain at this 
time, for reasons we can't fathom?" Wayland said, 
seeing before them the endless convolutions of predes- 
tination, which Gaston loved. “Then it won't rain no 
matter how hard we pray. We'll have held the church 
and ourselves up to ridicule." 

They were silent. When one spoke, it was Carson 
Puckett, a former superintendent of schools, now in his 
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late seventies, bald, wasting, a deliberate, pious man, 
pious in the best sense of that misused word. 

“Are we afraid to put our faith to the test?" Carson 
asked. “I believe the Lord will give us rain if we ask for 
it. He'll find a way." 

Wayland hadn't expected it from Carson, a person 
he greatly respected. He knew the depths of Carso1’s 
spirituality. Carson was an Old Testament figure. a 
patriarch who could strike a rock for water, tread 
unravished among beasts, and stand unsinged in the 
fiery furnace. For the first time Wayland felt unsure, 
even shaken. 

* And if we fail?" Wayland asked Carson. 

“Then it's us, not God, who've failed," Carson said. 
“I think it ought to be tried. Pastor, I wish you'd at 
least consider it.” 

“I’ll of course do that," Wayland said. 

Walking home, he felt light-headed. Mims sat 
fanning herself on the screened porch. In the refriger- 
ator was a glass of iced tea she had fixed for him. 

*Maybe I’m wrong," Wayland said. “I could be 
behaving like one of these slick modern ministers who 
act as if Scriptures were private property. I’ve become 
so professional I’ve lost sight of the power ef simple 
belief." 


arly in the morning he drove to Richmond to 

see Dr. Hans Koppman, his friend and former 

teacher, at Union Theological. Dr. Koppman 

was a brusque and powerful man, one who, unlike 

many lecturers at the seminary, heaped work on his 

students because he believed the ministry was life's 

highest calling and more should be expected ef these 

who aspired to it. He stormed around his classrocm 

asking questions which were snares. He loved parable 
and paradox. 

Dr. Koppman was in his office. From his ponderous 
head his graying black hair grew into tangled ovals, 
and hair curled from his porous nose. He whooped, 
laughed loudly, and repeatedly slapped his desk. 

“Oh, brother, I’m glad it’s you, not me!” he shouted. 
“I'd rather be roasted over hot coals. Lord, deliver my 
heifers from the drought!” 

“Somehow it’s not funny to me,” Wayland said. 

“So you've come to a foolish professor in a preacher 
factory and want him to tell you what to do,” Dr. 
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Koppman said. “Listen, the understanding of faith is 
not in the seminaries. Faith exists in the recesses of 
that mad place, the heart, and who knows the labyrin- 
thine corridors of the heart?" 

As Dr. Koppman discoursed, Wayland gazed out the 
mullioned window at tennis players, at the nets and 
lines on the green courts, at the patterns of white and 
green, the perfect little world of games. He longed for 
the certainty of rules. 

“I’m reminded of the story about a holy young man 
who doubted the strength of his belief," Dr. Koppman 
said. “The young man thought that if he were really 
strong in the faith, he could walk on water. He traveled 
to the land's edge. Trembling, he set foot on the 
stormy depths. Lo, the waters held him! Joy welled in 
him as he walked over the thrashing waters like a 
tottering child, glorious, mind-blowing joy. He was 
fired by the ecstasy of knowing he was favored by 
God." 

“Is that all the story?" Wayland asked. 

“Not quite," Dr. Koppman said, his thick brows 
wagging. “In running for joy, he crossed a highway 
without due care, heard the blast of an air horn, looked 
up, and saw a bread truck which rolled over and killed 
him. His last vision was one of loaves.” 

Dr. Koppman laughed and laughed. Wayland drove 
home more muddled than ever. He sat in his study and 
stared at the yellowing mimosa and his desiccated rock 
garden. He slipped to his knees, rested his elbows on 
the swivel chair, and raised his face. 

“Father, open me to Thy will so that what I do may 
be for Thy glory,” he prayed. 

Again he gave up his evening shower. After dinner 
he was unable to stop himself from studying the 
weather map in the Danville Bee. There was no 
mention of rain in the entire nation. 


e returned to his study to work on the bap- 
tism sermon. The words wouldn’t flow. He 
watched twilight settle like gauze over the 

dusty yard. He became fearful. Suppose his indecision 
indicated some mortal chink in his theological armor? 

Scratching at his hot skin, he roamed the manse. In 
the kitchen Mims was pinching her rings from the 
windowsill where she always set them while washing 
dishes. 








“I feel everybody in the country’s taking a bite out 
of me," Wayland said. 

"On suffocating days like these, people aren’t them- 
selves,” she said. 

"Who are they?" he asked. He saw she was tired— 
more than tired, wern. 

"We car't expect them to be more than human,” she 
said. Wilted, sweaty, carrying his worries as well as her 
own, she tcuched her forehead with the limp back of a 
hand. It was a beautiful gesture: patient, feminine, 
long-suffering. And then she served him up a smile to 
encourage him. 

He was so moved he could only nod. Oh, he loved 
her! And her words, such simple, ordinary words, but 
there it was, the whole truth of prayer really, stripped 
of theology and man's encrustments. To plead when 
troubled, to go to one's father, was human. God knew 
our needs, sure, but He wouldn't expect anyone, not 
even a minister, to be more than human—just as no 
father would expect a son or daughter to be other than 
a child. 

For an instant Wayland was tormented that he 
hadn't seen the truth, yet grateful that he saw it now. 

"Would you consider your husband a weak, spine- 
less creature if he reversed himself and decided to hold 
a rain service?" Wayland asked. 

"Oh, I'd be so glad!” she said. 

"You weuld?" he asked. He had believed she wholly 
supported his ideas on prayer. 

"My husband, the good shepherd, wants to feed his 
flock," she said. 


o Saturday he worked late writing and mimeo- 
graphing a service for the Special Prayer Day, 
and on Sunday morning the church was full 

even to the balconies. Wayland had composed a 
responsive liturgy in order that the congregation might 
have a role. He spoke his part over the reverent, 
upturned faces. 

"As Your children we come to ask of You," he 
intoned. 

"Lord, bring us rain," the congregation responded. 

After the service Wayland's fingers became sore 
from shaking hands. Men patted his shoulder. The 
ladies were gracious, and he and Mims received seven 
invitations to dinner. Only Gaston Fervier annoyed him. 
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"I see you didn't bring your umbrella," Gaston said. 
Gaston had his. 

At the manse Mims fixed Wayland a sandwich. She 
was happy about the service, but he felt emptied. He 
lay down for a nap. 

He would not anticipate. Rain wasn't necessary. He 
and the congregation had acknowledged God's father- 
ship, which was the main thing. He turned his back to 
the window so he wouldn't be tempted to judge the 
quality of the afternoon sunlight edging the drawn 
shade. 

Yet he felt a stillness, the absolute hush of the day. 
Even the locusts were silent. A distant rumble had to 
be a truck. He stood, went downstairs, and walked out 
onto the screened porch where Mims sat. She wore her 
lavender church dress in case of visitors, but had 
pushed off her white pumps so that her heels were free. 

The expression on her clean face was strange as she 
gazed upward. He looked at the sky and, tingling, saw 
the dazzling cloud growing, building rapidly into a 
thunderhead, the underside purplish, the crown of 
radiant whiteness seething as it mounted into a cathe- 
dral of a cloud. People came from their houses to stare. 
Then Wayland felt a coolness, a nudge of air, and knew 
rain must be close. 

In wonder Mims watched the sky. Wayland's 
amazement gave way to rapture as the majestic thun- 
derhead conquered the heavens. He realized his mouth 
had opened as if to catch the rain on his lips. The 
pressure of gratitude brought him near to weeping. 

During the slashing, luminous rain, he put on his 
shorts to walk in the yard. With his face uplifted, he 
gave thanks. Children, despite lightning, ran in the 
streets and across glossy lawns. Adults too splashed 
through puddles. The artificial pond in his rock garden 
overflowed. The telephone rang so often that Mims, 
now wearing her pink bathing suit, took it off the 
hook. 

Only later, during the wet night when he and Mims 
lay together, did he think of the holy young man who 
had walked on water. The story had to be just another 
of Dr. Koppman's pranks, but the truth is that for days 
Wayland not only looked in both directions with 
extreme care before crossing streets, even the least 
traveled ones, but also peered at ceilings, floors, the 
ground, tree limbs, and into shadows, as if something 
waited for him. O 
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Parable of the Stone 
by Barry Sanders 


A man walks all day 
and gradually 

feels the stone grow 
in his shoe. 
Stopping, 

he smiles, slowly turning his stone 
to the sun and 

carefully replacing it 

walks home with an easy grace 
murmuring 

stone 


stone stone. 

















The Dream of Twenty Black Women 
by Stephen Mack Jones 


There are twenty black women all sitting in 

a circle inside of my head, elderly black women 

all in bonnets, sitting in a circle having a 

quilting party. One sits in the canopy-bridge 

of my nose, two sit separately by the bay windows of my 
leaded glass eyes occasionally peering out 

unconcerned at the world, four sit in the 

parlors of my ears and trade secret smiles 

woven from quiet threads of gossip 

The others, the thirteen remain seated 

quietly in a semicircle around my neck 

under the half-moon of my cranium, sewing by its light, 
sighing quietly under its light. 

Goose down fountains up from my throat, billowing 
the patchwork quilt, filling the patchwork quilt. 
Country barn red patterns with wheat gold threads 
Old black hands shiny with oil, fingers long like 

the appendages of spiders, all working in a 

network along my brain 

Twenty black women, all in ruffled white bonnets 

in a circle with downcast eyes, all quiet 

all down-in-the-valley with Lord High Hopes 

Taking material from my childhood, cleanly washed 
rags of memory, trimming their frayed edges 

and sewing the clean square edges into the 

patchwork quilt 

Each has a movement, each diamond cut piece of cloth 
a movement of sleep, a pattern 

of memory 

with the gauze of age knit over them. 

Even when I sleep 

I can hear the small, very small threaded needles 
slipping through the quilt 

expanding the quilt 

And I can hear twenty black women 

all in white bonnets 

smiling. 












Dinner at the Neighbors’ 
by Deborah Trustman 







Mosquitoes bite. 
We swat, spray off 
and make another drink. 




















—Your garden is lovely. 


England 
by Mary Jo Salter 







Your perennials are 
finally established.— 





















At times I thought the country itself was a cloud 









—Yes. I weeded all day High up on the map, a sheepwool shape in the sea 


That might as easily rise to break blue sky. 
But meadows dipped beneath rough cows and horses: 
Rippled with short-fur grass, the scruff of earth. 


because you were coming.— 
—But you like to garden.— 
—Yes. I love to garden. — 


















(And what else can you love? 
But I will not ask. 
You live too close to home.) 


As if, like me, they longed to come in early, 
The cold days shrank from darkness. False as ice, 
Thick mist released itself by vanishing. 

I pedalled home uphill and saw the light 
Foreshorten, felt my beaded breath fall back. 









The floodlights on the rosebushes 
are attracting bugs. 
















Those mornings I would wake to watch the leaves rain. 






White lies. Time flies; it is time to go, 
and we have drunk too much to judge. 


Too damp to burn, their colors ran and blurred, 
Turning a mottled surface underneath. 






Seeped in a world as soft as my intentions, 






As we leave 
I know what 


Through miles of glass and cloud, I thought of you. 












I can say. 
—May I have 





your recipe?— 
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The Lovers 
by Joan Murray 












Despondent from beatings and burglaries, 


Hans and Emma Kable, close to eighty, 


Last night 

they made love 
a new wav: 

her skirt draped 
across the bed, 
the delicate 
white blouse 
beside his suit, 
the red striped tie 
laid neat. 

Being caught 
there is no 
embarrassment. 


The note won't tell 
what they whispered 
in their ritual 

to ease each other 

to the bright breaking 
of blood 

as on the first night. 
After fifty years 
there was no need 

to be naked 

to be assured 
by a hair pelt 
touched 

into heart grain. 


took their own lives, Bronx, New York. 


Last night it was 
a new position: 
their love binding 
their necks 

to doorknobs, 
razors 

at their wrists 
releasing 

one another 

to supreme escape. 


Far away 

in the Arctic 

the aged 

wander snowdeep 
to the polar jaw. 
[n Africa 

they seek uplands 
and await 

a predatory kiss. 
Here in America 
they are left behind 
in cities 

to make love. 

For them 

there is no 
embarrassment. 

















Cathedrals 
by W. S. Doxey 






Time and again 
The world heals itself 
Like skin, 

And we are left 

With brilliant scars: 
Cathedrals 

And other monuments. 





















Remember the old Spring 
and Fall tune-ups? There was 
a time when GM cars needed 
tune-ups every year. But that 
was a long time ago. Since 
1973, we've been building cars 
that don't need anywhere near 
as much routine maintenance 
as they used to. 

Now, a lot of people are 
getting tune-ups they don't 
really need. Probably out of 
habit. 

Break the habit, and 
youll save yourself some 
money. The maintenance 
schedule and the owner's 
manua! your GM dealer gives 
you with your new GM car 
wil! tell you exactly what 


scheculed maintenance is re- 


quired and when. Some of the 
newer schedules may surprise 
you. 

For example, spark plugs 
used te have to be changed 
every 12,000 miles. Now it’s 


every 22,500 or 30,000, de- 


pendmg on which new GM 
car vou bought. For most 
drivers that means changing 
plugs every two years instead 
of every year. 

When you bought your 
first car, you probably 


changed oil every 1,000 miles. 


We upped it to 6,000 a few 
years ago; and now it's 7,500 
on all new GM cars except 
diesels. 
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Or take distributor points 
and condensers. They never 
need replacing with GM's new 
high energy ignition system. 
It doesnt have any points or 
condensers. 

If you do have trouble 
with your car, just fix what 
needs fixing. When you take 
your car in for service, tell the 
mechanic exactly what's hap- 
pening. If its hard to start 
“hot,” but starts okay when it’s 
“cold,” say so. If it doesn't per- 
form the way you expected, 
describe just how and where it 
doesnt live up to your expec- 
tations. Then it'll be easier for 
the mechanic to pinpoint 
whats wrong, and he wont 
have to make unnecessary re- 
pairs. That can save you time 
and money. 

Some things have to be 
watched more carefully, de- 
pending on how and where 
you drive your car. For exam- 
ple, if you doa lot of driving on 
dry, dusty roads, you may 
need to change the air cleaner 
and oil filter more often than 
the maintenance schedule in- 
dicates. Remember, the main- 
tenance schedule that comes 
with your car is based on 
average driving conditions. 

If you have an older car 
that still needs an annual 
tune-up, what should it in- 
clude? There are some basic 
things to be checked: spark 
plugs, points, condensers, 
idling speed, and drive belts. 


HOW TO TELL WHEN 
YOUR CAR NEEDS A TUNE-UP 


AND HOW TO BE SURE YOU DON'T PAY FOR MORE SERVICE THAN YOU NEED. 


It cant hurt to check the air 
cleaner and fuel filter, tire 


pressure, and brake fluid, 
either. And when you do take 
your car in for a tune-up, don't 
be shy. Find out exactly what 


you need and what youre get- 


ting for your money. 

Were trying to make GM 
cars easier and more econom- 
ical to service. We've been able 
to stretch out the mainte- 
nance intervals for new GM 
cars, which should reduce the 
cost of routine maintenance; 
and were working on engi- 
neering improvements that 
should reduce the amount of 
required maintenance even 
further. We want to be sure 
our cars perform well for their 
entire lifetime, without costing 
you a lot of time and money 
in maintenance. That's better 
for you and better for us. 


This advertisement is part of 
our continuing effort to give cus- 
tomers useful information about 
their cars and trucks and the 
company that builds them. 


General Motors 


People building transportation 
to serve people 
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The longest lasting light 
under the sun. 


Western Electric started manu- 
facturing LED’s in 1972. And since 
then, working with Bell Labs, we’ve 
discovered hundreds of new uses for 
them that have saved Bell telephone 
users millions of dollars. 








à "=E Practical Applications 





Imagine a light bulb with a life 
expectancy of from 20 to over 100 
years of continuous operation. 

One that ran on 1/10 the energy of 
a regular light bulb and virtually 
never needed replacement. 








Light-Emitting Diodes 


Suck a light actually exists. It's 
called a light-emitting diode (LED) 
and in the last few years, these tiny 
lights have become an important 
part of your phone system. 











Take Western Electric's 
Trimline* telephones. To light the 
dial in our new models, we replaced 
the old incandescent bulbs with 
longer-lasting LED's. And since 
LED's may last up to 50 times 
longer, telephone companies' instal- 
lation and maintenance costs have 
been reduced significantly. 

Another way LED's save money 
is by saving energy. They consume 
about 1/10 the energy of incandes- 
cent bulbs. 

And LED's can withstand the 
inevitable bumps and bruises that 
telephones always seem to receive. 

LED's have also played a vital 
role in the development of new 
features and services in some 
of Western Electric's most 





sophisticated telephone equipment. 

The Dimension? PBX console, 
for example, contains heat-sensitive 
solid-state equipment. A lot ef these 
circuits could not stand up tothe 
high temperatures of incandescent 
bulbs. 

LED'S, on the other hand, oper- 
ate at temperatures low enough so 
as not to damage the nearby circuitry. 

These advantages, along with 
long life, give product designers 
more flexibility. And that permits 
us to build more features and 
services into the equipment we 
produce for Bell System customers. 





Continuing Innovation 





Today, over 300 different types 
of Bell System equipment utilize 
LED’s. 

Innovations like this arethe 
result of close collaboration between 
Western Electric, Bell Labs and your 
local Bell telephone company. 

Working together to keep 

your phone system the best 
in the world. 


Western Electric 
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THE 
LAST SHOGUN 


MacArthur and the Making of Modern Japan 








by William Manchester 


“You will exercise your authority as you 
deem proper. . .” the President told the 
newly appointed Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Powers in 1945; “. . . your 
authority is supreme." Douglas MacArthur 
needed no urging. This is the story of how 
one man, imperious, arrogant, often 
infuriating, and as often wise, made possible 
Japan’s rise from the ashes to its influential 
position in the world today. | 


ouglas MacArthur was a great thundering 
D paradox of a man, and nothing is mere illus- 
trative of the contradictions which lay at his 
core than his postwar rule of Japan. The very “act that 
his Tokyo years are memorable is singular in itself. 
Another officer would have rested, or even lelied, on 
his laurels. Aged sixty-five in 1945, he had received 
every honor his country could bestow on him except 
the presidency. In the two world wars—he had been a 
general in 1918, too—he had been awarded thirteen 
decorations for heroism, led by the Medal of donor. 
After forty-six years in uniform he was America's 
senior soldier, “Senior,” someone said, “to everyone 
but God." He was entitled to decelerate, to -urn the 
autumn of his life into a holiday, to enjoy the company 
of his second wife and their seven-year-old son. In fact 
he hurled himself into his new task, turning it into his 
life’s brightest hour. 


SN 


President Truman appointed him Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) on August 14, 
1945, and ordered him to receive the surrender of 
Japan and then lead the occupation forces. The Presi- 
dent made the appointment without consulting anyone 
outside his immediate staff. Later he regretted the 
decision, but if the polls are to be believed, the new 
SCAP was the second most admired hero among his 
countrymen that summer, second only to Eisenhower. 
SCAP’s only notable critics were the Nation, the New 
Republic, and 1. F. Stone. They thought the General 
narrow and illiberal. They were dead wrong. 

He began his new assignment by startling everyone. 
As Prime Minister Toshihiko Higashikuni explained 
the capitulation to the stricken Japanese nation, Ma- 
rines and GIs of Robert L. Eichelberger's Eighth 
Army poured ashore, expecting to disarm the 250,000 
enemy soldiers still entrenched on the Kanto Plain. 
Instead SCAP's General Order No. 1 directed the 
enemy’s own commanders to do it. 

It was, MacArthur explained to his troubled staff, a 
matter of face. If the Nipponese troops were humili- 
ated now, they would be difficult later. He had anoth- 
er, practical reason. There were millions of bejeweled 
samurai swords in Japanese closets, a potential threat 
to the occupying army. Once the people learned that 
surrendering them was to be voluntary, he predicted, 
they would give them to Gls. Precisely that happened; 
presently a ship sailed for San Francisco bearing seven 
tons of glittering souvenirs for the folks at home. Next 
the General vetoed suggestions that he summon Hiro- 
hito to appear before him. Better the patience of the 


East than the haste of the West, he said; in time the 
Mikado would come to him, if only out of curiosity. 
The following day SCAP angered the U.S. Navy by 
countermanding a Halsey order. The admiral had 
forbidden Nipponese fishermen to cross Tokyo Bay, 
suspecting that some of them might plant mines 
beneath warships of the Third Fleet. Nonsense, said 
MacArthur; fishing was a life-or-death matter for 
these men, and for the starving people who needed 
their catches. His brief tour in occupied Germany after 
World War I had convinced him that banning social 
contacts with the defeated population was poor policy. 
"Soldiers will be soldiers," he said. He thought GIs 
were more interested in companionship than in sex 
anyhow, though he wasn’t against that, either. During 
one of his drives through the capital he saw an Ameri- 
can soldier embracing a Japanese girl in a doorway, 
fondling her breasts as she reached between his thighs. 
"Look at that.” the General said to Major Faubion 
Bowers. “They keep trying to get me to stop all this 
Madame Butterflying around. I won't do it. My father 
told me never to give an order unless I was certain it 
would be carried out. I wouldn't issue a no-fraterniza- 
tion order for all the tea in China." Nor would he 
deliberately offend the nation which lay at his feet. 
Luckily for him, and even luckier for them, he had a 
free hand in charting Japan's course. 





P | Theoretically, MacArthur was answerable to 
four men in Washington: the President, the 
secretary of war (later defense), the Army 

chief of staff, and the chairman of the joint chiefs. 

Technically, he should also have been guided by a 

directive instructing him to take no steps toward the 

rehabilitation af Nippon’s economic life, the relief of 
civilian suffering, or the restoration of a decent stan- 
dard of living. However, he had also been designated 
the only American official abroad who could make 
policy statements without consulting the State Depart- 
ment first, and had been informed by the President: 
“You will exercise your authority as you deem proper 
to carry out your mission. Our relations with Japan do 
not rest on a contractual basis, but on unconditional 
surrender. . . yourauthority is supreme.” The Gener- 
al characteristieally chose the broadest possible inter- 
pretation of his mandate, and it should be noted that 

Truman was content then to find the new SCAP freely 

making sweeping judgments in political matters. Ev- 

eryone except the Russians agreed; by sheer force of 
personalityand what SCAP’s senior diplomat, Ambas- 
sador William Sebald, called “the wizardry of MacAr- 


thur," he turned the occupation into a one-man show. 
The ambassador concluded: “Never before in the 
history of the United States had such enormous and 
absolute power been placed in the hands of a single 
individual." 

Never in American history, but it had happened in 
Asia: Japanese shoguns during the Tokugawa regime 
of 1598-1868, the Dutch in Indonesia, the French in 
Indochina, and such Englishmen as Clive and Warren 
Hastings in India had been benevolent despots. Yet 
none of them ruled more absolutely than MacArthur 
in Japan—and, though most of his countrymen were 
unaware of it, in the Philippines and the Mariana 
Islands: the homelands of a total of over 100 million 
people. He was the last of the grand colonial seigneurs, 
remote and unapproachable by all except a few natives. 
“I had to be,” he wrote afterward, “an economist, a 
political scientist, an engineer, a manufacturing execu- 
tive, a teacher, even a theologian of sorts." 

If that suggests that he regarded his task as a 
burden, it errs. He enjoyed it enormously. He 
intended, he said, to convert Dai Nippon (literally, 
"Great Japan," as in Great Britain) into “the world's 
greatest laboratory for an experiment in the liberation 
of a people from totalitarian military rule and for the 
liberalization of government from within." He was 
introducing a new concept, and a new word, into the 
Japanese language: demokrassie. In short, acting as a 
dictator, he meant to impose freedom on the con- 
quered nation. The Nipponese Diet agreed that Shinto 
(the way of the gods) should be replaced by Minshu- 
shugi (the way of democracy). Presently Japanese, 
practicing their first English words, would approach 
Gls and say, “Her-ro, Joe. Demokrassie must be good, 
yes? Goodabye." It is unlikely that any of them under- 
stood democracy then; that first winter it merely 
signified chocolate bars, pop music, jukeboxes, ciga- 
rettes, soap operas, and B-29burgers. But it meant 
little more to Eichelberger's soldiers, and even MacAr- 
thur confused it with baseball, George M. Cohan, fire- 
crackers, Memorial Day parades, reliable plumbing, 
John Philip Sousa, and nostalgic memories of America 
at the turn of the century. The astonishing paradox 
remains: the experiment succeeded, and it probably 
would have failed if the General had been less than 
omnipotent. 

He was certainly that. At his discretion he could 
suspend Hirohito's functions, dissolve the Diet, outlaw 
political parties, or disqualify any man from public 
office. When he decided to dismiss all legislators who 
had belonged to militaristic, right-wing societies, the 
entire cabinet of Prime Minister Kijuro Shidehara 
(who had succeeded Higashikuni) threatened to quit in 
protest, letting the prime minister form a new govern- 
ment. The foreign minister brought MacArthur the 
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news. The General said coldly: “If the cabinet resigns 
en masse tomorrow it can only be interpretec by the 
Japanese people to mean that it is unable to implement 
my directive. Thereafter Baron Shidehara may be 
acceptable to the Emperor for reappointment as prime 
minister, but he will not be acceptable to me.” The 
ministers reconsidered their resignations; MacAr- 
thur’s order was obeyed. 

Japanese newspapers were required to carry the full 
text of every SCAP message. They published at his 
pleasure, which could be withdrawn at any time. 
American correspondents did not have to submit to 
censorship, but if one of them left the country the 
General could forbid him to return, and that happened 
to a Newsweek reporter whose copy had offended 
MacArthur. American businessmen could net enter 
Japan without his permission. SCAP controlled them 
throughout their visits; they couldn't even register for 
hotel rooms until their applications had been approved. 
American money was worthless until it had been 
exchanged for Army scrip or yen, at 360 yen to the 
dollar—a rate which had been set by the General. 
Foreign diplomats presented their credentials to him, 
not to Hirohito. As overlord he never returned their 
calls, and he could declare them persona non grata at 
any time. Sebald suggested on behalf of the U.S. State 
Department that he confer with various chiefs of 
mission in Tokyo to brief them on Korean develcp- 





P——— Á——————— 2 antes tl 
William Manchester’s books include Death of a President 
and The Glory and the Dream. This article is drawn from 
his biography of MacArthur, American Caesar, which will 
be published in September. 
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5 MacArthur sets foot on Japanese soil in September 1945, and 
shortly thereafter meets the press 


ments. MacArthur saw no point in it, since he was not 
responsible for Korea. He added: "And why, as a 
sovereign, should I? President Truman doesn't do so, 
nor does the King of England or any other head of 


state." 





efore Pearl Harbor, Japan had been called “the 
workshop of Asia." Now it was Asia's scrap 

heap. Hirohito's empire had been reduced by 

81 percent, from 773,781 square miles to 146,690. The 
cities were unlivable. There were few phones, fewer 
trains, and virtually no power plants. Soon thermome- 
ters would drop—Japanese crickets, more eloquent 
than Occidental katydids, are said to sing, "Katasase, 
susosase samusa ga kuru zo," meaning "Sew your 
sleeves, sew your skirts, for the winter is coming," and 
each evening after the surrender they grew louder— 
but coal production was at one eighth of its peacetime 
level. Textiles had been the backbone of the country's 
prewar economy. In accommodating the nation to a 
wartime economy, 80 percent of the textile machinery 
had been converted to other uses, and now it lay shat- 
tered in the ruins of bombed buildings. Nippon's 
merchant fleet was rusting on the floors of ten seas. 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki had been reduced to barren 
pits of glazed rubble, and virtually all other major 
cities, including the capital, were ghastly wastelands. 
Here and there one could make out the twisted skele- 
ton of a roof, a thumblike bathhouse chimney, a squat 
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house safe. er, very rarely, a structure with heavy iron 
shutters, new blackened—a relic of an ancient samurai 
stronghold 

With the exception of an occasional fireproof, earth- 
quakeproo: building, the rest was cinders and flinders. 
People wese subsisting in it, in shacks and huts fash- 
ioned of ccrrugated iron strips. They had nowhere else 
to go. Over 2 million homes had been destroyed by 
Curtis LeMay’s air fleets, and the Japanese themselves 
had razed another half-million to make firebreaks. 
Nearly 7 million Nipponese soldiers stationed in 
China, Korea, Indochina, Malaya, and other outposts 
still guarded by the Emperor’s armies would soon be 
demobilizec and repatriated. Once they had returned, 
accompanied by the Japanese civilians who had ruled 
the subjugated populations, Nippon’s home islands 
would need at least 4 million new dwellings. Most of 
the empire s natural leaders were dead. More than 1.27 
million Japanese had been killed in action during the 
last four wears of fighting, and 670,000 civilians had 
died in the bombings. MacArthur wrote: “Never in 
history had a nation and its people been more 
completely crushed.” He praised the “dignity” with 
which the bore their defeat. “The Japanese have got 
the spirit cf the Sermon on the Mount," he said. 
"Nothing will take that away from them." Other 
American:, trying to translate the attitude of the 
crushed people into terms they could understand, 
called it good sportsmanship. But it lay deeper than 
that. One Nipponese historian writes, “To the Japa- 
nese there was . . . a large measure of self-gratifica- 
tion and comfort in conforming to an exacting set of 
new rules" During the war American officers had 
noted how the few Japanese prisoners would pass 
through a :tage of shame and then become enthusiasti- 
cally cooperative; having served one set of masters, 
they had switched to another overnight. It was a form 
of politica. masechism, and SCAP was just the man to 
complemea: it. 





acArthur's flair for the dramatic, his insis- 
M tence on absolute loyalty and unquestion- 
ing obedience from his soldiers, appealed 

to the Nipponese. He projected a Jovian image of deci- 
siveness and absolute authority; if a Japanese man was 
dominatec by a strong-minded wife, his neighbors 
would say. “Too bad, she's a macarthur.” The Tokyo 
Jiji Shimpe warned that the nation's hero worship was 
making '"- god of General MacArthur,” and indeed, 
Richard H. Rovere and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
quoted a .2panese as saying: “We look to MacArthur 
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as the second Jesus Christ." Some U.S. Orientalists 
were afraid his monocracy might undermine the 
concept of self-rule, but a Nipponese historian believes 
that the General's "imperious aloofness and lordly 
graciousness" established the prestige of the occupa- 
tion. 

As his headquarters he had chosen one of the few 
structures in the capital to withstand the bombings, a 
six-story insurance building which was situated across 
from the moat surrounding the Emperor’s palace. 
Equally important, it overlooked the Imperial Plaza, 
the traditional parade ground of the Mikado's guard 
divisions, where, Tokyo Rose had assured the world 
during the war, the General would be publicly hanged. 
The symbolism was not lost on the Japanese. Over- 
night the edifice became known as the “Dai Ichi” 
("Number One") Building. 

Hirohito's new style of reigning led him to move 
among his people like an English or Scandinavian 
monarch. They saw him opening flower shows, trade 
fairs, and baseball games. Newspaper photographs 
showed him kissing babies on sidewalks, wading in surf 
with his trousers rolled up to his knees and a fedora 
perched jauntily on his head, and wandering through 
public parks, collecting moss and lichen for his hobby 
or seated on a stone bench, writing his bizarre poetry. 
While they were discovering that his presence didn't 
blind them, they became aware that another man now 
directed their fate, and they revered him. 

The Nipponese equivalent of *John Q. Public" is 
"Jinno Tanaka," and Tanaka's curiosity about the 
General was insatiable. Crowds gathered every day just 
to see him come and go from Dai Ichi. There were 
rumors that he had royal blood, that he was descended 
from Japanese ancestors, that he had a nisei daughter. 
Nipponese women wrote him, begging him to serve as 
their stud so that they might bear great children. That 
was only part of his correspondence from Japanese; 
each month they sent him over a thousand letters. Two 
thirds were in English; the rest had to be translated. 
Prostitutes wanted to form a union because “We're 
just working girls." A Buddhist priest explained that 
he, not Hirohito, should live in the Imperial Palace, 
because “My throne was deprived me 554 years ago." 
Japanese policemen wanted to wear GI combat boots. 
Victims of chronic illnesses asked for cures. Mothers 
begged for toilet-training advice. Most of these appeals 
to him arrived in the mail, but many were hand-deliv- 
ered, sometimes by peasants who had traveled from 
outlying provinces to deliver them personally. Like the 
weighty submissions from the Gaimuscho, the Nip- 
ponese foreign office, where the prime minister 
worked, these were condensed and the condensations 
placed on the General's desk. Every correspondent 
who enclosed his address received a reply. 
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“You have a feeling," C. L. Sulzberger wrote in his 
diary on May 17, 1950, “that people almost 5ew when 
they mention General MacArthur's name." One wam- 
an did prostrate herself as she was leaving iis head- 
quarters; he picked her up, brushed her off, end 
admonished her. On another occasion, which: became 
famous throughout Japan, the General was enter ng 
the Dai Ichi elevator when a small Japanese, 2iready in 
it, began to bow himself out. MacArthur sig-aled him 
to remain. Later he received a letter which, translated, 
read: “I am the humble Japanese carpenter who hst 
week you not only permitted but insisted ride with you 
in the same elevator. I have reflected on t-'s act of 
courtesy for a whole week, and I realize that no Ja»a- 
nese general would have done as you did." Newspapers 
ran the story, a one-act play was written about it, and a 
Tokyo artist painted a heroic canvas of the eleva-or 
confrontation which was reproduced and hunzin Japa- 
nese homes, like the Iwo Jima flag-raisirz in the 
United States. The fact that MacArthur himself was 
probably behind the campaign to publicize the incident 
does not diminish its poignance. 





appealing traits were his austerity anc his per- 
sonal courage. Like a medieval Japanese warrior, 
the Supreme Commander was totally dedieated to 
duty. He worked seven days a week, including Christ- 
mases and his own birthdays, and never took a vaca- 
tion, never even toured the country's scenic wonders. 
In the five years between V-J Day and the Korean 
War, he left Tokyo only twice, to attend proclamation 
of independence ceremonies in Manila and Seoul, and 
in each case he was back before evening. Fe turned 
down a million-dollar offer to write his memoirs 
because he wanted to devote all his energi-- to the 
Japanese recovery, which he felt would be the capstane 
of his career. He never used the private railroad car 
which the Japanese railways had placed at his disposal. 
Unless he rode to Haneda Airport to gree- visiting 
dignitaries—congressmen, Eisenhower, Marshall re- 
turning from his frustrating attempt to mediate the 
Chinese civil war as Truman's special represea:ative— 
he was seen only when commuting daily between the 
American Embassy and his headquarters im a sleek 
black 1941 Cadillac bearing the license number “1” 
and five silver stars on a bright blue background in 
front and back; the limousine had been acquired from a 
Manila sugar baron and was now driven by =a Army 
noncom, Master Sergeant Odis Edwards. 
Preceded by two white-helmeted MPs on motorcy- 


IU Nipponese eyes, two of MacArthir'ss most 
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cles, SCAP usually left his home in the U.S. embassy 
at 10:30 A.M., returning there for lunch in the early 
afternoon and then, after a siesta, motoring back to the 
Dai Ichi for another work session which would last 
until night had fallen in Tokyo. Everyone in the city 
knew of his movements; all other traffic halted as Japa- 
nese policemen turned traffic lights green for him and 
saluted as he passed. Since he always followed the same 
schedule, he would have been easy prey for an assassin. 
When anxious aides pointed this out, however, he 
merely changed the subject. In Australia he had been 
accompanied by men with submachine guns, but now, 
even after Tokyo plainclothesmen discovered that 
Communist terrorists were planning an attempt on his 
life, he refused to agree to bodyguards. Among them- 
selves staff officers decided to have a jeep of armed GIs 
follow him. Since they didn't want to incur his wrath, 
however, the jeep was told to stay a block behind the 
limousine, where he wouldn't see it, and where, of 
course, it was virtually useless. Every officer who tried 
to raise the issue of security with him was waved away. 
Finally the staff suggested that an officer ride in the 
front seat beside the driver. Reluctantly he con- 
sented. 

Major Faubion Bowers, who drew this duty, thought 
they could at least cover the mile-long distance quick- 
ly. The Cadillac crawled. That seemed to suit the 
Supreme Commander, who, in the beginning, ignored 
the major. According to Bowers, the General leaned 
back on the soft, faded gray upholstery reading news- 
papers, or "sat in total repose, like a monk after a 
successful session of meditation. His white hands were 
smooth as wax, only blemished by brown spots of age. 
His fingers were exquisitely manicured, as if lacquered 
with polish. He held them in his lap, peacefully. His 
profile, which I knew better than his full face, was 
granitic. He was always immaculately clean-shaven, 
and I never saw a nick on him. The skin was tightly 
drawn and almost translucent. He had large bones, an 
oversize jaw that jutted a little. From face to walk, 
from gesture to speech, he shone with good breed- 


ing. . . . He was really very beautiful, like fine ore, a 
splendid rock, a boulder.” Bowers thought him **full of 
magesty." 


He also considered him extremely vulnerable to 
thugs and snipers. The colonel who had given the 
major this job as escort had said, "He's a target slower 
than a duck at an amusement park," and another colo- 
nel had added, “With the current switched off." At 
that time the terrorist threat was great. But MacAr- 
thur could scarcely have been more nonchalant. “In 
the Orient," he said, “the man who shows no fear is 
master. I count on the Japanese people to protect me." 
And they did. 

On his arrival at the Dai Ichi, one spectator remem- 
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Manager MacArthur with West Point football team and 
as a second classman at the Point (1902) 


bers, MPs :n starched uniforms and mirrorlike helmets 
went through an elaborate manual of arms, “‘a jig with 
rifles" executing a “parade ballet of thunder and 
blazes: turaing, stepping, snapping to, and saluting in 
four directions, like Tibetan lamas at prayer," while 
"MacArthur, head lowered, indifferent, tossed a mas- 
sive salute to cover the guard and those civilians and 
Japanese who always clustered there but were harshly 
cordoned cff at a distance." White lines painted on the 
sidewalk marked the General's route, and Bowers, 
watching kim proceed between them, would breathe 
more freeiv, glad to be relieved of the responsibility. 
He often wondered what had passed through the 
General's mind in the car, and occasionally during 
their trips he tried to strike up a conversation with him. 
Once he had the temerity to ask him his opinion of 
Eisenhower’s European campaigns. MacArthur said: 
“He let his generals in the field fight the war for him. 
They were good and covered up for him. He drank tea 
with kings and queens. Just up Eisenhower's alley." 
His former aide's name came up on another occasion, 
when a Stars and Stripes headline reported that the 
Canadians had named a mountain after Eisenhower. 
MacArthur was glum. He said he knew the place. 
Then he brightened. He said, “You know, it's a very 
small peak. considering the Canadian terrain." 





he General appointed no deputy, and, loving 
detail, he insisted on making such minute deci- 
sions as whether a visiting American should 
stay at the Hotel Imperial, or, if not, where. Most 
twentieth-century statesmen employ speech writers. 
The General regarded that as deceitful—he also 
doubted that anyone else could match his eloquence— 
and he spent heurs drafting remarks for such occasions 
as New Year's Day, the anniversary of V-J Day, and, 





later, the promulgation of the new Japanese constitu- 
tion, in whose creation he took the greatest pride. 
Although he seldom allowed anyone else to act in his 
behalf, he relied heavily upon his officers for informa- 
tion. A 7 P.M. summons to the Dai Ichi was not unusu- 
al, nor was a phone call in the middle of the night if the 
12 P.M. radio news had aroused his interest. He pushed 
himself hard, sometimes refusing to quit until he could 
no longer focus on the clock. He goaded his staff, too. 
One civilian adviser told him that he was working them 
to death. The General snapped: *What better fate for a 
man than to die in performance of his duty?" 

He permitted himself three diversions: reading, 
private movie showings, and, in the fall, Monday 
morning quarterbacking. As the years passed, his 
emotional tie to West Point had grown ever stronger. 
From the Dai Ichi he sent the Long Gray Line a 
message recalling the day he took the plebe's oath and 
adding that his “pride and thrill of being a West Point- 
er has never dimmed. And as I near the end of the 
road, what I felt when I was sworn in on the plain so 
long ago I can still say— ‘This is my greatest honor.’ " 
His mystic commitment to the plain expressed itself 
most clearly in his love of football. He watched the 
progress of all U.S. college teams in the sports pages of 
American newspapers. His predictions of each Satur- 
day's results were surprisingly accurate, with ene 
exception: he always picked Army to win. When the 
Black Knights lost, he felt the squad would benefit 
from his advice. A lively correspondence developed 
between him and the coach, Red Blaik. Blaik sent him 
long data sheets, and MacArthur could reel off the 
height, weight, class, and position of every player. 
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Blaik treasures a sheaf of baroque correspondence 
from the Dai Ichi, including such vintage MacArthur 
as “The introduction of the new substitution system 
opens up a wide range of ramification in the tactical 
handling of a football game . . . . It makes the game 
more and more in accord with the development of the 
tactics of actual combat." And: “It could rot heve 
failed to be a great blow to lose simultaneou:ly ycur 
line and backfield coaches, both apparently excellent 
men. However, this again follows the technique of war, 
for you always lose your best men in the heat of 
battle." 

Except on autumnal mornings after Army games, 
the General’s first task, on arriving at the office, was to 
go through his mail. Two neat stacks awaited him, ane 
of dispatches that had arrived overnight and demanded 
his immediate attention, the other of mail addressed to 
him personally. Unless they were in Japanese. letters 
to him reached his desk unread, the envelopes partia ly 
slit so he could open them easily. Touching a buzzer, 
he summoned Courtney Whitney or Laurence E. 
Bunker, handing them some reports and mail with 
instructions for disposition of them. The res: of the 
letters he retained. Since he hated to dictate, ae 
composed his replies in longhand on ruled pads; these 
were then given to a typist. Many of his holographs 
survive among his papers. They are remarkzble for 
their immaculateness, and their sheer bulk. On his 
birthdays, for example, he would receive abeut 300 
congratulatory cables; each well-wisher received a 
personal answer. 

Staff meetings were infrequent. When one was 
necessary, he invariably opened it by saying, “Gentle- 
men, sit down," and then greeted each officer by Fis 
first name. They called him "Sir," or "General." 
Behind his back he was “Mac,” “Old Mac,” “ihe Old 
Man," “the C. in C.,” or, for some obscure reason, 
“Bunny.” Individually, they could confer with him by 
scheduling an appointment with Bunker, who sat in Fis 
outer office. Whitney was an exception. A back door 
near his own office gave him access to MacArthur. The 
General let him use it. He also permitted Whitney :o 
eavesdrop on MacArthur's meetings with importaat 
visitors. Bunker thinks that irritated them, but he may 
reflect the staff's jealous sparring for the General’s 
attention. “Close to the throne," Bowers recalls, was 
the expression they used. Like FDR, the Supreme 
Commander tolerated, and even encouraged, the 
cliques competing for his favor. 

The only Japanese politicians to whom the General 
was always available were the prime minister, the chief 
justice, and the two leaders of the bicameral Dict. 
Americans were another matter. Almost any U.S. 
visitor of stature was welcomed—politicians, business- 
men, clergymen, editors, Washington officials, profes- 
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sors, diplomats, traveling generals and admirals, distin- 
guished journalists, or anyone else MacArthur wanted 
to impress. Most of them seem to have found the expe- 
rience electrifying, or at the very least flattering. He 
would have a staff officer prepare an advance memo- 
randum on a visitor's field and interests, so that the 
caller would be impressed by the range of the Supreme 
Commander's knowledge. These briefings were sup- 
plemented by his extraordinary memory; talking to a 
man who had once been his neighbor, MacArthur 
recalled minute details of a house he hadn't seen in 
forty years. His familiarity with contemporary Ameri- 
ca, which he had last glimpsed during his 1937 honey- 
moon, was remarkable. Roger Baldwin of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union told Bunker as he left, 
“Why, he knows more about civil liberties than I do!” 
James M. Gavin was astonished by his familiarity with 
airborne operations in Europe. A labor leader, after a 
MacArthur lecture on the history of collective bar- 
gaining, said, “Why, he even knows union lingo." John 
J. McCloy said simply: *What a man!” 

Expecting five minutes with him, they would find 
themselves remaining for a half hour, or even an hour. 
He liked to give each person the impression that this 
meeting was the high point of his day. Extending his 
thin, finely wrinkled hand and gazing into his visitor’s 
face with his penetrating eyes, he would wave the man 
to the couch and sink into a chair himself, filling and 
lighting his pipe as though he had nothing else to do. If 
the visitor also produced a pipe, MacArthur would 
sigh, “Ah, a man after my own heart!” He knew the 
master politician’s trick of establishing immediate 
rapport. Callers from Milwaukee, New York, or 
Manila returned home with the impression that the 
General meant to retire to, respectively, Milwaukee, 
New York, or Manila. Europeans heard glowing praise 
of their homelands, churchmen of their churches, 
patriots of the flag. 

Crooking his leg over an arm of his chair, he would 
begin the overture softly, pausing to relight his pipe 
from time to time and shaking a box of matches for 
emphasis. Then, springing up, he would begin pacing, 
gesticulating with a sweeping arm or stabbing the air 
with his forefinger for emphasis. *His vocabulary,” a 
journalist wrote, “ranged from double-barreled 
phrases to surprisingly blunt idiom.” His voice would 
be low and guttural one moment, high, thin, and 
dramatic the next. In a few sentences he could pass 
from serenity to amusement to trembling excitement. 
Knuckling his thinning hair and requiring several 
matches to relight his pipe, his tone now quivering 
with anger and now humming with resonance, he 
would approach his climax: America’s role in Asia. 
Japan was the “bulwark” of freedom, the “springboard 
of the future." The U.S. frontier lay here, “where 
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more than half the world's population lives." Ameri- 
cans hadn': “begun to realize its vast potentialities.” 

He so overwhelmed most men with his ideas and 
phrases that afterward they did not realize, as Frank 
Kelley and Cornelius Ryan wrote, that it had been “ʻa 
very one-sided conversation"; that “You do not talk 
with MacArthur; he talks at you." These sessions were 
more than exhibitions of vanity, however. In his talks 
with congressmen, the General planted the seeds 
which later bore fruit in the peace treaty between the 
United States and Japan, and according to Russell 
Brines, chief of the Associated Press's Tokyo bureau, 
"two Allied foreign ministers changed their policies 
after visitiag him." Few of his callers, whatever their 
profession, departed unconverted, though some had 
reservations. John Gunther observed: “He treads on 
unsure ground when he steps off the path of what he 
really knows.” He knew almost nothing, Gunther 
found, “in two unhappy realms—politics and the realm 
of news.” Sulzberger reported that what the General 
had to say was “a curious cocktail of earnest, decent, 
hopeful philosophy; a certain amount of rather long- 
range thinking; and a good deal of highly impractical 
poppycock." 

Visitors found little opportunity to ask questions, 
and one, which fascinated many of them and was put to 
him from time to time when he paused for breath, was 
never answered. They wanted to know what the future 
might holc for Douglas MacArthur. Leading Republi- 
cans still regarded him as a serious candidate, but if he 
coveted that grand prize, he should have shown himself 
to the voters after V-J Day. Among those baffled by 
his failure to do so was President Truman. In his 
memoirs Truman notes that twice in 1945, on Septem- 
ber 17 and October 19, he invited MacArthur home 
"to receive the plaudits of a grateful nation. I felt that 
he was entitled to the same honors that had been given 
to General Eisenhower. And, like Eisenhower, he 
could have returned to his post after a brief sojourn 
here. But the General declined." MacArthur's reply to 
the first cf these communications was: “Appreciate 
very much your message. I naturally look forward to a 
visit home, from which I have been absent more than 
eight years. The delicate and difficult situation which 
prevails here, however, would make it unwise to leave 
until cond:tions are more stabilized than at present. I 
believe a considerable period of time must elapse 
before I can safely leave." On October 21 he answered 
the seconc invitation: “The desperation of the coming 
winter here cannot be overestimated. I would feel as 
though I were failing in my duty and obligations were I 
to delegate this responsibility." 

Truman was dissatisfied with these explanations; so 
was George Marshall. And they were right. His real 
reason for remaining in Tokyo was far less rational. It 
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was fascinating, even fantastic. In what may have been 
the most egocentric statement in an immodest career, 
he told one of his officers: “If I returned for only a few 
weeks, word would spread through the Pacific that the 
United States is abandoning the Orient." 
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B efore Dai Nippon could be reformed, defeated 





officers accused of war crimes had to be tried 

before military tribunals, and there is little 
about the Japanese which is more enigmatic than their 
failure to resent the verdicts against Masaharu Hom- 
ma and Tomoyoki Yamashita. To be sure, the evidence 
of wartime atrocities was indisputable. Individual 
soldiers under Homma and Yamashita had behaved 
barbarously. But their outrages had not been commit- 
ted on instructions from their commanders. There was 
no parallel with Germany, where the head of state and 
the entire apparatus of government had connived in 
torture and mass murder. Furthermore, “the Ger- 
mans," as MacArthur himself pointed out, “should 
have known better. They were traitors to Western 
culture." The Japanese, on the other hand, were 
following holocaustic precedents which went back to 
Genghis Khan. 

In the early months of the occupation, 1128 Nippon- 
ese, from former prime ministers Hideki Tojo and 
Koki Hirota to POW guards and Tokyo Rose, were 
incarcerated in Tokyo's squat Sugamo Prison. The 
Potsdam Proclamation had directed that “stern justice 
shall be meted out to all war criminals, including those 
who have visited cruelties on our prisoners." An 
eleven-judge tribunal chaired by Australia’s Sir 
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William Webb was instructed “to try and punish Far 
Eastern war criminals who . . . are charged wath 
offenses which include Crimes against Peace." In -he 
end 174 men were sentenced to death. Later this ist 
was pared to seven, including Tojo and Hircta. 
MacArthur had the power to commute their sentences. 
He declined to exercise it, telling Sebald afterward. in 
a husky whisper, “Bill, that was a difficult decision to 
make." The General barred photographers from «he 
executions but asked each Allied power to senc a 
representative. Unrepentant, the seven condemred 
men mounted the scaffold shouting, “Banzai!” 

Most of the other defendants, together with some 
210,000 minor wartime functionaries, were simoly 
“purged,” that is, forbidden to reenter public life 
under SCAP Order 550, which informed the Japanese 
government that it must "remove and exclude from 
public office all persons who in one capacity cr ano:h- 
er" had been "influential in promoting militarism.” 
MacArthur wrote that he was “pleasantly surprised at 
the attitude of the Japanese people during the period of 
trial." Yoshio Suzuki, the Nipponese foreign minister, 
pointed out to his countrymen that German jails were 
crowded with Nazis who had been fined, sentenced to 
menial labor, and deprived of their property, while "in 
our country. . . those who precipitated the nation into 
war are only barred from office, which, we mast 
explicitly bear in mind, is due to General MacArthur's 
generous occupation policy." 

That was one side of the coin. The other, darker, 
side, which Suzuki tactfully ignored, was that Homma 
and Yamashita—MacArthur's chief adversaries— 
were tried and convicted by kangaroo courts wh:ch 
flouted justice with the Supreme Commander's ap- 
proval and probably at his urging. The courts-martial 
were held in the ornate reception hall of Maniia’s high 
commissioner's residence, under the eyes of Filipiros 
still enraged by the savaging of their capital. The tribu- 
nals consisted not of lawyers but of regular Army ofi- 
cers who were answerable to the five-star general in 
Tokyo. They could have been under no illusions abcut 
what he wanted them to do. He had drawn up the 
charges; he repeatedly goaded them to move swiftly; 
and he had established the rules of evidence, such as 
they were. The court determined the credibility of 
witnesses. Hearsay, double hearsay, and even triple 
hearsay based on conjecture were admissible as proof; 
so was extremely prejudicial material. Cross-examina- 
tion was aborted or omitted entirely, at the whim of the 
presiding officer. When defense attorneys tried to 
discuss SCAP directives governing the proceedings, 
they were reprimanded and forbidden to mention 
MacArthur’s name in the courtroom. 

After the Yamashita verdict was in, Newsweek 
commented: “In the opinion of probably every corre- 
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spondent covering the trial, the military commission 
came into the courtroom the first day with the decision 
already in its collective pocket.” Some idea of what 
passed for evidence may be inferred from a motion 
picture, a fake documentary, which was shown by the 
tribunal. A GI was depicted as bending over the body 
of a dead Japanese soldier, slowly drawing a piece of 
paper from his pocket, and reading it as a narrator’s 
voice intoned: “Orders from Tokyo. We have discov- 
ered the secret orders to destroy Manila." There was 
no explanation of how the GI could read Japanese. In 
bitter understatement, one defense counsel said of this 
shoddy film that it was “not at all conducive to the 
calm, dispassionate sifting of the facts which has 
always been the cornerstone of American justice.” 
Another said, “No American who loves his country 
can read the record of the prosecution’s efforts in this 
respect without an abiding and painful sense of 
shame." 

It is too much to say of Homma, as H. L. Mencken 
did, that MacArthur slew “the man who beat him in a 
fair fight on Bataan." There was nothing fair about 
either the Japanese conquest of Luzon or the Ameri- 
can reconquest of it; war is never evenhanded. But no 
hard evidence linked Homma with the death march of 
1942. At most he was an ineffectual commander, 
unable to control the brutality of his men. Both he and 
Yamashita were found guilty on the ground that they 
had held “command responsibility," but if they were 
thus accountable, so was their Emperor, whom SCAP 
had exonerated. 


acArthur appears to have regarded Yama- 

M shita as the guiltier of the two command- 
ers. Passing final judgment on Homma 

was, he said, a repugnant duty." He received Mrs. 
Homma in the Dai Ichi, allowing her to plead for clem- 
ency—"It was one of the most trying hours of my 
life"—and though he denied her request, he ordered 
that her husband be shot rather than sent to the more 
dishonorable scaffold. By contrast, he seems to have 
relished the end of Yamashita, ordering that before his 
hanging he be "stripped of uniform, decorations, and 
other appurtenances signifying membership in the 
military profession." Yet one U.S. Supreme Court 
justice suggested that *Homma's guilt under the law 
of war is more direct and clear than in the case of 
General Yamashita," and the 423 exhibits in the 
Yamashita case and the trial transcript, which exceeds 
4000 pages, expose a clear miscarriage of justice. To 
the end of his life MacArthur insisted that the verdict 





had been “above challenge,” that there had been no 
“mitigating circumstances,” and that his American 
critics either favored “arbitrariness of process above 
factual realsm” or shrank from "the stern rigidity of 
capital punishment.” None of this survives scrutiny. 
The truth is that the prosecution had no case at all. 

During the pretrial interrogation of Yamashita a 
team of American psychiatrists reported: “The general 
appears more as a benign, aging Japanese officer than 
the formidzble ‘Tiger of Malaya.’ He was, throughout 
the interview, alert, interested, courteous, and coopera- 
tive." By most accounts, including theirs, Yamashita 
was an extraordinary man, certainly the more interest- 
ing of the tzo major defendants in Manila, a forceful, 
brilliant commander who had been Japan's ablest tacti- 
cian. Outnumbered better than three-to-one, he had 
nevertheless defeated the British defenders of Malaya 
in the tenth week of the war; Churchill had admitted to 
a secret session of the House of Commons that “‘Singa- 
pore, with a force of 100,000 men, surrendered to 
30,000 Japanese.” After that, he had been transferred 
to inactive ronts because his popularity threatened to 
match Tojc s and because, ironically, Yamashita op- 
posed the militarist clique in Tokyo and believed its 
war policy was doomed. He hadn't been returned 
onstage until October 1944, when MacArthur’s drive 
had reachec the threshold of Leyte, and one of his first 
orders to Japanese troops in the Philippines then had 
been to “handle the Filipinos carefully, to cooperate 
with them.^ 

Yet MacArthur charged him with Philippine atroci- 
ties commi-ted in September 1944, when Yamashita 
had been s:ationed in Manchuria, thousands of miles 
away. His chief crime, according to the Supreme 
Commander, had been the “callous and purposeless 

. . Sack o^ the ancient city of Manila, with its Chris- 
tian population and its countless historic shrines and 
monuments of culture and civilization." Actually, as 
Yamashita testified, he had declared the Philippine 
capita! an apen city for three reasons: he couldn't feed 
its million inhabitants, the buildings were highly 
inflammable, and the flat land surrounding the city 
made defending it strategically unsound. Accordingly, 
he had withdrawn his soldiers and established new 
headquarte-s in Baguio, 150 miles away. On February 
3, 1945, Gis had entered the northern outskirts of 
Manila. Nc: until nine days later did Yamashita learn 
that Japanese sailors and marines—troops he had 
never trained, inspected, or even seen—were still in the 
capital. He had promptly radioed their commander, 
Admiral Iwabuchi, ordering him to withdraw from 
the city immediately “in accordance with our original 
plan.” Japanese communications were so poor that 
the genera! didn’t learn of their atrocities until long 
afterward. In his trial he testified: “I positively and 
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categorically affirm that they were against my wishes 
and in direct contradiction to all my expressed orders, 
and, further. . . they occurred at a place and a time of 
which I had no knowledge whatsoever.” 

His American judges didn’t believe him. Neither did 
MacArthur. President Truman refused to intervene. 
The New York Times denied that the death sentence 
had been “imposed haphazardly in thoughtless haste.” 
and the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the verdicts 7-2. 
Yet the court dissents by Frank Murphy and Wiley B. 
Rutledge, Jr. were both vehement and persuasive. 
Rutledge said the proceedings had been “‘no trial in the 
tradition of the common law and the Constitution.” 
Murphy wrote that the “spirit of revenge and retribu- 
tion, masked in formal legal procedure for purposes of 
dealing with a fallen enemy commander, can do more 
lasting harm than all of the atrocities giving rise to that 
spirit." The two judges called the Manila verdicts “‘le- 
galized lynching.” Murphy concluded: “Today the 
lives of Yamashita and Homma, leaders of enemy 
forces vanquished on the field of battle, are taken with- 
out regard to the due process of law." 

Once MacArthur had decided to put the two enemy 
generals to death, his wisest course would have been to 
issue a crisp order and then turn to other matters. But 
that wasn't his way. To him warfare would always be 
tinged with the romantic tones of Arthurian legend, 
with the magic nimbus of the Round Table, and he 
believed that Shinto, Bushido, and the samurai code 
were Oriental extensions of it. In his view, therefore, 
these two Japanese commanders had betrayed not just 
Dai Nippon, nor even Manila's violated Filipinos, but 
MacArthur's own profession. Thus he drew up long 
bombastic statements denouncing the men whose lives 
he was about to take. Homma, he said, had violated “a 
fundamental code of chivalry, which has ruled all 
honorable military men throughout the ages in treat- 
ment of defeated opponents." Expatiating at greater 
length on the Yamashita verdict, he wrote, “Rarely has 
so cruel and wanton a record been spread to public 
gaze. . . . The soldier, be he friend or foe, is charged 
with the protection of the weak and unarmed. It is the 
very essence and reason for his being. When he violates 
his sacred trust, he not only profanes his entire cult but 
threatens the very fabric of international society." 

At 3 A.M. on February 23, 1946, the trap was sprung 
beneath Yamashita in Los Bafios, a town about thirty- 
five miles south of Manila. His last words were, “I will 
pray for the Emperor's long life and his prosperity 
forever!” Eight days later Homma’s body was riddled 
by a firing squad in the same courtyard. Both men 
were calm and stoical at the end, and had they worn the 
uniform of another country, they might have been 
revered as martyrs. Partly because MacArthur’s occu- 
pation of their homeland was such a success, the two 
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generals were quickly forgotten. So, mercifully, were 
the Supreme Commander’s final words in denuncia- 
tion of them. Nothing he had written in his refusal to 
stay their executions bore any relationship te the two 
men as they actually were. He had, however, said a 
great deal about both the bright and the shadowy 
places in the character of Douglas MacArtFur. 





hortly after the capitulation on the Missouri, 

Tokyo Rose was replaced by “Tokye Mose," a 

nisei whose broadcasts were beamed across the 

land by the armed forces network. At the same time, a 

U.S. journalist composed an odd verse ef phrases 

which seemed to be spoken by the Japanese with aston- 

ishing frequency. Tokyo Mose crooned it over the 

radio to the tune of “London Bridge is Falling 
Down': 


Moshi, moshi, anonay? 
Anonay? Anonay? 
Moshi, moshi! Anonay? 
Ah, so deska! 


Roughly translated, this meant, “Hello, hello, are 
you there? Are you there? Are you there? Hello, hello! 
Are you there? Ah, is that so!” MacArthur's troops 
liked it; it seemed to sum up their amiable bewilder- 
ment in this strange country. And the Japanese accept- 
ed it enthusiastically, for Hirohito’s stunned subjects 
really didn’t know where they were—what had hap- 
pened to the institutions they had been taught to cher- 
ish, particularly the imperial system. 

If there was one fixed star in the Shinto constella- 
tion, it was the sanctity of the tennd, the “emperor of 
heaven." Situated at the center of the naticn, he was 
immovable, untouchable, a sacred being who never 
visited anyone except the council of Shinto gods. Even 
after the surrender, diehard samurai were predicting to 
Hirohito's benumbed subjects that he woulc soon call 
for a return to fukko, antiquity, or even broadcast the 
slogan **Sonno-foi," “Revere the Emperor! Drive out 
the barbarians!” Then they picked up their n2wspapers 
on September 28, 1945, and beheld a photograph of 
their little sovereign standing beside Douglas MacAr- 
thur. He had called on the General, top ha: in hand. 
Some Japanese thought the picture had been faked, 
and some, for a few dangerous hours, believed that 
Hirohito must have been prodded into the American 
Embassy at bayonet point. 

But the visit had been the Emperor’s idea. As 
MacArthur had foreseen, curiosity or an aporeciation 
of his country's new realities had prompted F irohito to 
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make the move. According to Larry Bunker, the first 
inkling of it came when Nippon's foreign minister had 
crossed the moat the previous morning, ridden up to 
the sixth floor, and informed the General's staff that 
his sovereign wished to talk to the Supreme Com- 
mander. MacArthur sent back word that he had no 
intention of setting foot in the palace; his position 
wouldn't permit it. At the same time, he realized that 
expecting Hirohito to call on his conqueror at the Dai 
[chi, a public building, would be needlessly mortifying. 
Therefore he would receive him at the embassy. The 
Emperor could be accompanied by an interpreter. One 
picture would be taken. Then they would talk for half 
an hour. 

The General hurried home and went directly to the 
drawing room. He was wearing simple suntans, with no 
decorations or insignia of rank; his collar was open. It 
was a warm day, and he saw no reason to change. 
Presently lookouts at the Dai Ichi phoned that a motor- 
cade of old-fashioned black Daimlers was emerging 
from the Sakurada Gate. Crossing the palace moat at 
10 A.M., it passed the fire-bombed ruins of the Naval 
Ministry and the pink-walled Okura Museum of 
Chinese Art and rolled up the embassy drive. Bonner 
Fellers, stationed by the embassy portico, spotted the 
Emperor first. In addition to his silk topper Hirohito 
was wearing an ancient claw-hammer coat and striped 
pants. Facing him on the jump seats were the transla- 
tor and the lord privy seal, the Marquis Koichi Kido, a 
small man in his fifties whose habits were so precise 
that other members of the court called him “Kido the 
Clock." Lesser officials—chamberlains, heads of pro- 
tocol, the keeper of the treasures, and all manner of 
imperial household staff—trailed in the other cars. 

Hirohito and Kido emerged, Fellers saluted, and 
another officer politely asked the marquis to step to 
one side. It was an awful moment for the Emperor. 
Except when on his throne, he had never spoken for 
himself. Always the privy seal or another nobleman 
had explained, “The Emperor feels that," or “The 
Emperor has decided after great consideration," or "AE 
is the Emperor's wish . . . ." Frantically Kido strug- 
gled to accompany his monarch into the building, but 
it was impossible; smiling, courteous U.S. colonels 
blocked him on every side. Hirohito, with his inter- 
preter at his heels, advanced trembling. On the thresh- 
old of the reception hall he was suddenly confronted by 
MacArthur, who murmured, “Your Majesty," and 
gripped his hand warmly. He motioned him to a chair 
beside the fireplace and, as MacArthur later recalled, 
“offered him an American cigarette, which he took 
with thanks. I noticed how his hands shook as I lighted 
it for him. I tried to make it as easy for him as I could, 
but I knew how deep and dreadful must be his agony of 
humiliation." 
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The Emperor calls on the Proconsul (1945) 


The General later told a visitor, *I came here with 
the idea of using the Emperor more sternly," but soon 
discovered that Hirohito was “a sincere man and a 
genuine liberal." Perhaps he also felt the compassion of 
one aristocrat fer another: “I was born a democrat. I 
was rearec as a liberal. But I tell you I find it painful to 
see a man once so high and mighty brought down so 
low." MacArthur did concede that he had had “an 
uneasy feeling” that the Emperor “might plead his 
own cause against indictment as a war criminal.” 
Despite strenuous objections from the Russians and 
the British, the Supreme Commander had already 
struck his name from the list of defendants, but Hiro- 
hito didn’t know that, and a plea for clemency would 
have been understandable, if unseemly. Instead he 
said: “I come to you, General MacArthur, to offer 
myself to the judgment of the powers you represent as 
the one to bear sole responsibility for every political 
and military decision made and action taken by my 
people in the conduct of [the] war." MacArthur felt 
"moved. . . to the very marrow of my bones. He was 
an Emperor by inherent birth, but in that instant I 
knew I faeed the First Gentleman of Japan in his own 
right." After thirty-eight minutes of mannered civility 
they rose, bowed, and parted. 

The visitor’s impressions of his host were, in the 
Oriental way, elusive. The first inkling his subjects had 
of his postwar mood was in a poem he published in the 
Tokyo newspapers: 


The pine is brave 

That changes not its color, 
Bearing the snow. 

People, too, 

Like it should be. 
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The snow was the Allied army occupying his coun- 
try; the people were the Japanese; he was telling them 
not to temper or alter their national character. In many 
ways they did not, but the abolition of absolute monar- 
chy was bound to bring shifts in outlook, particularly 
in the monarch himself. After that first visit, the 
Emperor called on the Supreme Commander twice a 
year. They developed a father-son relationship which 
would have been unthinkable before V-J Day. At first 
the people said of each precedent-shattering SCAP 
decision, “What will the Emperor say?" They stopped 
because Hirohito endorsed all of them. “He played," 
MacArthur wrote, “a major role in the spiritual regen- 
eration of Japan." Japanese politicians believed that 
the General was responsible for this. Shigeru Yoshida, 
who was prime minister during most of MacArthur's 
viceregal years in Tokyo, concluded that the Supreme 
Commander's respectful bearing with the Mikado— 
his order that “Every honor due a sovereign is to be 
his" and his insistence that he not be tried and 
executed—“more than any other single factor made 
the occupation an historic success." 





thur's retention of the Emperor, his decision to 

let the Japanese disarm themselves, his refusal to 
ban fraternization, and his threat to punish any GI who 
struck a Nipponese were ill-received by the Filipinos, 
the French, and the Dutch, as well as the Australians 
and the British. Whitehall was also displeased because 
MacArthur had declared that he wanted Japan to 
rebuild its competitive position in world trade and had 
refused to ally it with the sterling bloc. 

Outside Japan, the opinions of the Communists 
were divided. After lunching with Yuri Zhukov of 
Pravda, C. L. Sulzberger noted in his diary that 
Zhukov thought the Supreme Commander was doing 
“a good job in Japan," but in New York a Daily Work- 
er banner read: MACARTHUR LINKED TO FASCISTS. 
The non-Communist American Left, the Progressives 
then rallying behind Henry Wallace, regarded SCAP 
as their natural enemy. A patrician, political, five-star 
general, whose chief of staff thought America needed a 
reactionary dictatorship, was the kind of man Wallace 
followers loved to hate. Yet American right-wingers 
were by no means sure that he was in their camp. 
MacArthur was their once and future hero, but those 
who visited him returned troubled. They knew that the 
Pentagon wanted U.S. bases maintained in Japan in 
perpetuity, whether the Japanese liked it or not, and 
they approved. The Supreme Commander, however, 
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rejected this as “colonization.” And his attitude 
toward businessmen, American and Japanese alike, 
alarmed them. 

Because MacArthur wanted what one observer 
called “an absolutely immaculate occupation," he 
sharply limited the profit foreign traders could take 
out of the country. This was one SCAP answer to 
Communist charges of exploitation. Another was his 
breakup of the old feudal oligarchy, the zaibatsu (the 
eleven great industrial families), by Draconian levies. 
Neither pleased the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and their 
spokesmen. Even Sebald wondered whether the asscult 
on the zaibatsu wasn’t “vindictive, destructive, and 
futile." Colonel Robert R. McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune flew to Tokyo and protested SCAP’s “socaal- 
istic economic policies.” The General replied: “This is 
not socialism. But it would be better to have real social- 
ism than the socialism of the monopolies." Until then 
McCormick had supported MacArthur’s presidential 
hopes. Flying home, the colonel switched to Taft. 





arly in October 1945, after the Japanese troops 
H had been demobilized, MacArthur issued a 
civil liberties directive lifting all restrictions 
on political, civil, and religious freedom. The kempei- 
tai (the Japanese equivalent of the Gestapo) was abol- 
ished and its torture chambers destroyed. All political 
prisoners were released. Newspapers, including the 
Communist Akahata, were free to publish whatever 
they liked, providing, of course, they did not criticize 
SCAP. Probably it never occurred to MacArthur that 
they would have anything to complain about. In all 
events, few of them protested. Their columns were full 
of information which had previously been withheld 
from their subscribers, and the General had taken the 
first step toward responsible elections: an informed 
electorate. 

That same week Prime Minister Shidehara, a 
seventy-three-year-old statesman who had opposed the 
war, crossed the moat to pay what he thought would be 
a courtesy call on the Supreme Commander. MacAr- 
thur handed him a list of reforms he wanted “as soon as 
they can be assimilated." These were: women’s suf- 
frage, “encouragement of the unionization of labor,” 
liberalization of schools to teach “a system uncer 
which government becomes the servant rather than the 
master of the people," an end to “secret inquisition aad 
abuse” by officials, an end to monopolies, a wicer 
distribution of income, and public ownership of pro- 
duction and trade. The General said he assumed 
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these steps would require sweeping constitutional 
reforms, and he wanted the government to get cracking 
on that, too. 

Shidehara blinked, left, and appointed a committee 
to rewrite the Meiji constitution. The committee knew 
that a MacArthur wish was a command. Its chairman, 
Dr. Joli Matsumoto, a member of the cabinet, called 
on George Atcheson, Jr., then the General’s chief 
political adviser, and asked him what it should do. 
Atcheson told them to write a few amendments, reduc- 
ing imperial power and abolishing the army. Those 
measures were, in fact, all that MacArthur had in mind 
at the time. Weeks passed. Nothing happened. The 
General called in Whitney and said, “That committee 
is not catching its cue. They’re not moving. Step in and 
help them out." Whitney found them deadlocked. The 
liberals wanted radical changes; the conservatives 
would accept none. Since Matsumoto himself was 
reactionary, the conservatives had their way, and in 
January 1946 a draft reached the Supreme Command- 
er, who later wrote that “it turned out to be nothing 
more than a rewording of the old Meiji constitution. 
The power of the Emperor was deleted not a whit. He 
simply became ‘supreme and inviolable’ rather than 
‘sacred and inviolable.’ And instead of incorporating a 
bill of rights, the new constitution took away some of 
the few rights that already existed. . . . In other 
words, after three months of work, the constitution 
was the same as always—worse, perhaps." 

MacArthur faced a delicate situation. Rather than 
use fiat to dismiss the diehard Diet carried over from 
the Tojo regime—including such bitter-enders as Mat- 
sumoto—the General had scheduled a general election 
for April 10, and he wanted it to be an unofficial pleb- 
iscite in which the electorate approved or disapproved 
a new constitution. If the Matsumoto draft went before 
the people, they would merely be voting for or against 
a carbon copy of the Meiji charter. The plebiscite was 
essential, because word had reached him that the Far 
Eastern Commission, reflecting Allied wishes for a 
tougher occupation policy, frowned on constitutional 
reform and the re-emergence of a strong Japan. If the 
Nipponese endorsed a draft he liked, he could present 
the commission with a fait accompli. It was a public 
relations problem, though hardly cosmetic; without the 
legal underpinning of a national charter, he could not 
begin to pass his legislative program through the Diet 
which would be chosen in April. He decided that the 
only way he would get the version he wanted would be 
to write the key sections of it himself. As it happened, 
he had become interested in democratic constitutions, 
and over the holidays he had read all then in force. 
Tearing off a sheet of yellow legal paper from a pad, he 
wrote his first memorandum on the subject, starting: 
“Four Points for a Constitution. . . ." 


By the middle of February he had what he wanted. 
The Emperor was reduced to a symbol; he couldn’t 
even vote. The Diet was empowered to make laws, the 
feudal aristocracy was abolished, popular liberties were 
guaranteed, the voting age was reduced from twenty- 
five to twenty, collective bargaining was guaranteed, 
and “essential equality” of the sexes established. 

The form of government was a blend of America’s 
and Britain’s. Supreme power was vested in the Diet, 
and three separate branches of government were estab- 
lished. The prime minister, elected by the upper house 
of the bicameral legislature, would serve for four years; 
if defeated on an issue, he could either ask the lower 
house to choose a successor or call for new elections. 
The most striking provision was what came to be 
known as the “no-war”’ clause, Article IX: “Aspiring 
sincerely to an international peace based on justice and 
order, the Japanese people forever renounce war as a 
sovereign right of the nation. . . . Land, sea and air 
forces, as well as other war potential, will never be 
maintainec. The right of belligerency of the state will 


not be recognized." 
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he final version became known throughout 
Nippon as “the MacArthur constitution." The 
General had made the new constitution “an 
amendment to the older Meiji one," because “I felt 
that by using this particular device we could insure a 
continuity, and continuity is important in Japan." On 
March 6 he announced that the final draft had his “full 
approval." The cabinet grudgingly ratified it, and so, 
with equal reluctance, did the handpicked Tojo Diet. 
Some of them, scandalized, trembled at the thought 
that Hirohito might feel they had gone too far, but 
when Shidehara and Shigeru Yoshida, then foreign 
minister, called at the palace and fearfully laid the 
charter before the Emperor, he told them that he 
supported everything in it, including the repeal of his 
authority. The text having been published in all Japa- 
nese newspapers, the people were invited to offer 
suggestions. MacArthur wrote: “I know of no similar 
document that ever received so much attention and 
open debate, including our own Constitution." That is 
absurd. Press criticism of it was suppressed; official 
radio broadcasts urged support of it. It was hardly 
likely that a race tightly sheathed in Shinto discipline 
would reject an instrument sanctioned by their own 
leaders and the new shdgun, and they didn't; in April 
candidates publicly committed to the new constitution 
received heavy majorities. 
Hirohite proclaimed a national holiday to celebrate 
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acceptance of the document. In a ceremony before an 
entrance to the palatial grounds, the Emperor held his 
own umbrella during a torrential downpour, pro- 
claimed the constitution the law of the land, and called 
on his ex-subjects to defend and exercise their new 
rights. Newly enfranchised women wore their best 
kimonos to local celebrations, men pledged hot sake 
toasts, and foreign correspondents wrote a great deal of 
mumbo jumbo about temple gongs and throbbing 
drums echoing through the night. 

Few then could have guessed how well the MacAr- 
thur constitution would stand the test of time; how, a 
third of a century later, it would endure, observed in 
every particular; how, under it, Japan would become a 
mighty industrial power, second only to the United 
States in the non-Communist world. 


P | Vhree out of four people voted on that second 
Wednesday in April, including 14 millien 
women. Probably some who stayed away did so 

because they were bewildered by the complicated 

ballots; 2781 candidates, representing 257 parties, 
were campaigning for the 466 seats in the Diet. MPs 
cruised around the voting places, partly to maintain 
order but also because there was concern that among 
the thousands of repatriates from Soviet camps there 
might be some brainwashed troublemakers. A number 
of veterans from Manchuria had indeed organized 

Marxist cells, but there was little bloc voting. When 

the last ballot had been counted, it was clear that the 

political complexion of Nippon had been transformed. 

Only six Tojo men had been returned. The new Diet 

included forty-nine farmers, thirteen physicians, thir- 

ty-two teachers, and twenty-two authors. “Best of all,” 

MacArthur said, “they included thirty-eight women.” 

Confusion may have had something to do with that; 

many women were under the impression that they 

could not vote for men. One prostitute, astonishingly, 
had polled over a quarter-million votes. MacArthur 
sent a message of congratulation to each of the women, 
including the prostitute, and then studied the electoral 

Statistics, searching for patterns. The people had 

chosen 383 nominees of 33 parties and 83 indepen- 

dents. The big winners were the Liberals, with 140 

seats, the Progressives, with 93, and the Social Demo- 

crats, with 92. Only five Communists had won. The 
general tinge was conservative. Yoshida formed the 
first of several governments which, constantly goaded 
by SCAP, passed 700 laws. 

This vast body of legislation, much of it drafted on 
the sixth floor of the Dai Ichi, is a far more reliable 
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guide to MacArthur’s political philosophy than his 
later speeches, in which he delivered ritualistic paeans 
to free enterprise at American businessmen’s dinners. 
Like the Code Napoléon, to which it may be ccm- 
pared, it represented a determined effort to create 
rational law which derived its content from what Bona- 
parte called “sublimated common sense” and its moral 
justification not in custom or divine right but in 
conformity to the dictates of reason. In postwar Japan, 
as in Napoleonic France, hereditary nobility and c:ass 
privileges were abolished. The French commander had 
scrapped Roman Catholic control; the Ameriean ccm- 
mander scrapped Shinto. The purpose of the code 
promulgated in Paris was “to effect a smooth transition 
from the past to the present.” The same was true in 
SCAP’s Tokyo. In each case, everything from avil 
rights and property rights to mortgages anc divarce 
was eventually covered by statute. 





ivorce was one of the first issues the new L iet 
I) tackled. MacArthur, outraged to learn that a 
woman whose soldier husband had returned 
from Borneo with a native woman and two children 
had no legal recourse, gave priority to the elimination 
of sex discrimination. His strong support for the liter- 
ation of women may puzzle some—he was a male 
chauvinist if there ever was one—but his feelings about 
it were genuine, and ran deep. A gentleman, he 
believed, did not treat women as inferiors. To do so 
was, by definition, ungentlemanly. It was more; it was, 
he told those who disagreed with him, sacmlegicus. 
Women, like men, had souls. Therefore they should be 
treated equally. 

In Japan they had never been equal. Concubinage 
and family contract marriages, consigning wives to 
servility, had been lawful. Women had been forbidden 
to own property; indeed, they had had no economic, 
legal, or political rights at all. Girls had gone to their 
own schools, where there were any, after the sixth 
grade. Public school courses had been segregated by 
sex—with the curriculum and texts pitched lower for 
girls—and there had been no colleges for women. 
Adultery had been licit for husbands but illicit for 
wives. The new Diet had to face this form of sexism 
squarely in an early session. Under the MacArtaur 
constitution, the lawmakers had a choice: either both 
partners to an adultery were punishable, or neitner 
was. After anguished debate, the legislators invited 
correspondence from their constituents. In the past, 
voters had never written the Diet; they had read its 
edicts, trembled, and obeyed. Now, in the new spirit, a 
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blizzard of mail arrived, and after reading it the dele- 
gates abolished adultery as a crime. 

Contract marriage went; so did concubinage. Mar- 
riage and divorce statutes were rewritten. High schools 
became coeducational, and twenty-six women’s univer- 
sities opened. In the provinces women were elected to 
public office in increasing numbers: 23 in the prefectu- 
ral assemblies, 74 to city councils, and 707 to town 
assemblies. By the third year of the occupation a tradi- 
tion had been established that every national cabinet 
must include a woman vice-minister, and before 
MacArthur left Japan, two Diet committees would be 
chaired by women. Mrs. Kanju Kato, a feminist leader, 
became a regular visitor to Dai Ichi cubbyholes. Soon 
14,000 women were serving in villages as social work- 
ers, and in Tokyo—this sent a shock wave through all 
Asia—there were 2000 uniformed women police offi- 
cers. Girls in shorts began to compete with boys on 
playgrounds; MacArthur, to his great satisfaction, saw 
them rapping out hits and chasing flies on a sandlot 
baseball game his Cadillac passed daily. 

Some labor unrest had become inevitable after 5 
million Japanese workers (including 1.5 million wom- 
en) had joined the 25,000 new unions. Their guides in 
the Dai Ichi were James J. Killen, an American labor 
ofñcial, and Theodore Cohen, a former history teach- 
er. After a brief spurt in the 1920s, collective bargain- 
ing had been suppressed in Japan— Tojo had enrolled 
all workmen in a nationalized company union pat- 
terned after the Nazi Labor Front—and Killen and 
Cohen had to steer a tricky course between the Scylla 
of the zaibatsu, to whom older workmen still deferred, 
and the Charybdis of communism, to which many 
young veterans, accustomed to obeying military or- 
ders, were turning for discipline. 

Early bread-and-butter strikes were charmingly Jap- 
anese—a chorus line went on half-strike by kicking 
only half as high as usual—but then the Stalinists 
became bolder. Killen had told MacArthur that he 
believed unions were the best defense against Marx- 
ism, but he had added: “Labor in Japan must probably 
learn the hard way by participation in strikes, unrest, 
and, for a time, false leadership. When the laboring 
man has been sufficiently fooled by his Communist 
leaders, he will throw them out.” That was sound liber- 
al theory, and the General nodded in approval. Actual 
violence in the streets was another matter, however, 
and as the Reds grew bolder he grew edgier. Not for 
the last time, he and they misjudged one another. 
On the first May Day after the war’s end, thousands of 
them roistered through the capital. Then, exploiting a 
food shortage, they massed outside the Imperial 
Palace, waving red flags, and tried to cross the moat. 
Yoshio Kodama, who had exploited conquered Chi- 
nese provinces during the war, wrote that their cries 


“reachec into my cell through the barred windows of 
Sugamo Prison." Kodama thought he saw the root of 
the problem. MacArthur had given the Communist 
party lega! existence and tolerated its newspaper, 
Akahata. Kodama wrote: “There is, of course, a great 
difference in the recognition of freedom of activity and 
support of these activities, but the majority of the 
Japanese nation had made the mistake of interpreting 
the freedom given to the Communists as general 
support. As a result of this grave misconception, 
numerous Japanese without any critical examination of 
Communism had supported the Communist Party and 
had beer duped by their tactics." 

Increasing in audacity, the Reds acquired control of 
severa! unions and, the following January, threatened a 
general strike uniess Yoshida resigned and wages were 
increased threefold. The walkout was to start at 
midnight, February |. Ordinarily the Supreme Com- 
mander let his wishes be known through exquisitely 
worded letters to the prime minister, raising philo- 
sophical questions or offering gossamer hints of the 
course cf action he would prefer. A general strike 
could not be approached obliquely, however. It 
required direct, decisive action. Even some officers in 
the Dai Ichi had forgotten how firm MacArthur could 
be. Now he reminded them. 

He waited until seven hours before a quarter-million 
workers were due to leave power plants, utilities, 
schools, and trains, with another 1.5 million to stage 
sympathy sirikes at dawn. Then he issued a statement: 
“A general strike, crippling transportation and com- 
munications, would prevent the movement of food and 
would stop such industry as is still functioning. The 
paralysis which would inevitably result . . . would 
produce dreadful consequences upon every Japanese 
home." Therefore: “I have informed the labor leaders 
whose uniens have federated for the purpose of 
conducting a general strike that I will not permit the 
use of so deadly a social weapon in the present impov- 
erished anc emaciated condition of Japan, and have 
accordingly directed them to desist from the further- 
ance of such action." On his instructions, Yoshida 
announced the immediate introduction of a bill ban- 
ning strikes by public employees. Akahata was cen- 
sored. Literature from Communist countries, and 
visits to them by Japanese, were sharply curtailed. It 
worked; there was no walkout. MacArthur later told 
Sulzberger that the Reds had failed and “have been 
going down ever since.” Kodama agreed. “‘The defeat 
of the February | strike proved to be a big blow to the 
activities of the Communist Party,” he wrote, the chief 
reason for their “loss of ground.” 

They would have been a far greater threat if SCAP 
hadn't moved as decisively against the zaibatsu. 
MacArthur s encouragement of labor unions had aris- 
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en in part from his determination to provide a counter- 
poise to capitalistic exploitation. One American busi- 
nessman, offended by the Dai Ichi's economic policies, 
demanded to know what possible connection thev 
could have with the Potsdam Declaration, the bedrock 
on which SCAP had been built. The General's disin- 
genuous reply was that Potsdam enjoined SCAP to 
destroy sources of militarism, that the planes which 
had bombed Pearl Harbor had been built in factories, 
and that he was therefore compelled to make factory 
owners toe his line. His rationalization for Japanese 
social security legislation (he proposed, in his words, to 
ensure "the well being of the entire nation from the 
cradle to the grave") was similar. Discontented em- 
ployees, he reasoned, swelled the ranks of aggressive 
armies. Social security diminished their discontent and 
was thus antiwar. Truman and Acheson could have 
saved MacArthur, themselves, and the American peo- 
ple a lot of grief if they had reflected upon the skill 
with which their proconsul in Tokyo was finding a 
military justification for every political act. But in 
those years they approved his goals and therefore gave 
him a free rein. 


Cy 





United States weren't following the General's 

drive against reactionary industrialists more 
closely. He suspended banks which had financed 
Nipponese imperialism, seized their assets, and order- 
ed all war profits returned to the government. Then he 
set about smashing the great monopolies. Holding 
companies, subsidiary and interlocking family direc- 
torships were dissolved. The major firms were broken 
up into independent concerns, most of them run by 
their prewar managers, whose salaries, with few excep- 
tions, were limited to 36,000 yen ($2400) a year; the 
top was 65,000 yen ($4333) a year. Members of the 
eleven biggest families were required to exchange their 
industrial securities for non-negotiable government 
bonds, the value of which was reduced by deprivative 
taxes and the balance frozen for ten years, to give the 
managers time to consolidate their positions and resist 
efforts by their former employers to buy them out. In 
addition to the huge zaibatsu trusts, eighty-three other 
companies were broken up, and thirty-two of them 
were completely liquidated. 

Originally SCAP had planned to dismantle 1100 
industrial plants and move them to Allied countries, as 
part of a reparations program. This was being done to 
Germany's Schlotbarone in the Ruhr, but the General 
abandoned the idea as senseless. Japan, on V-J Day, 


I is a pity that MacArthur's liberal critics in the 
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was faced with a stark problem of survival. MacArthur 
was no Keynesian. He believed in balanced budgets. 
But that was out of the question in 1945. He later 
wrote that he had “never seen a more tangled financial 
mess than that into which the Japanese government 
had fallen by the end of the war.” Taxes on the poor 
had been confiscatory, and toward the end they had 
revolted. Tax collectors didn’t dare appear in some 
villages. Industrial production was 16 percent of the 
prewar figure. MacArthur brought in tax experts from 
the United States and asked Washington for economic 
aid. He got $2 billion, though it is worth nating “hat 
the American zone in West Germany, with one fifth 
the population of Japan, received, per capita, three 
times the money sent to Tokyo. Europe’s press, and to 
some extent America’s, wrote dazzling accounts of 
West Germany’s industrial recovery—what the Ger- 
mans themselves called their Wirtschaftswunder, taeir 
“economic miracle." The greater miracle in Japan was 
virtually ignored. MacArthur, being MacArthur, felt 
persecuted. 

Being MacArthur, he also did the job. Under his 
supervision, Brigadier William Marquat established an 
economic and scientific section, with over twenty 
subdivisions, in a rickety little annex to the Dai Ichi. 
Military government teams supervised the collec-ion 
of rice, the production of coal, and the fishing industry. 
Bombed-out shops were rebuilt, machinery reasszm- 
bled, transportation and communications nets re- 
stored, and foreign trade revived. The General inv.ted 
Joseph M. Dodge of Detroit, a former president of the 
American Bankers Association, to serve as a consul-ant 
to the Dai Ichi. The result was a comprehersive plan 
leading to stabilization, retrenchment, and real:stic 
budgets. With improved management, technical advice 
from Americans, a rapidly increasing work force, and a 
high percentage of savings, Japan's commerce ex- 
panded spectacularly. In three years Japanese imports 
from the United States were cut in half. In five years, 
national income had passed the prewar level and 
Japan's. public debt was $2 billion, less than postwar 
New York City's. 

That pleased American conservatives, sustained Y o- 
shida's moderates, and cut deeply into Ccmmunist 
strength in the cities. Red flags had never appeared in 
the countryside, because MacArthur's land reform 
program, probably his greatest achievement in Japan, 
had eliminated the chief source of peasant discontent. 
In effect, he pre-empted the issue on which Mao “se- 
tung, on the other side of the East China Sea, would 
soon ride to power. Edwin O. Reischauer, indeed, 
believed that the General's “objectives have gone far 
beyond those of the Chinese Communists." I: is ironic 
that MacArthur should be remembered by millions as 
a man who wanted to resolve the problem of commu- 
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nism on the battlefield. Actually his approach to agrar- 
ian unrest in Nippon was so radical that it shocked 
Americans who believed in large corporate farms. 





t the beginning of the Supreme Commander's 
reign, Nippon's landscape was checkered 
with paddies, curving upward toward the 

mountainous spines of the islands and worked by peas- 
ants for whom the land was urgent, relentlessly 
demanding, but seldom rewarding. “As late as the end 
of the war," MacArthur wrote, *a system of virtual 
slavery that went back to ancient times was still in 
existence. Most farmers in Japan were either out-and- 
out serfs, or they worked under an arrangement 
through which the landowners exorbited a high per- 
centage of each year's crops." Power resided in a rural 
oligarchy of some 160,000 absentee landlords, each of 
whom owned, on the average, thirty-six farms. This 
was feudalism in its purest sense, and the General re- 
solved to stamp it out. In the fourth month of the 
occupation he told the old Diet to pass the necessary 
legislation. Intimidated by the threat of political purg- 
ing, the delegates had rubber-stamped his other 
demands, but serious land reform ‘meant a total 
restructure of rural Japan's society. They themselves, 
most of them, belonged to the oligarchy. So they 
balked. The law they passed exempted 70 percent of 
the country's tenant lands. It left the peasants' shackles 
intact. 

Nearly a year passed before the first postwar Diet 
gave MacArthur what he wanted, but it was worth the 
wait. The new act freed Nippon's farmers by what 
amounted to expropriation of the gentry's holdings. 
All land held by absentee owners was subject to 
compulsory sale to the government. Because the resale 
prices did not allow for inflation, they were absurdly 
low—each acre went for the equivalent of a black- 
market carton of cigarettes. Then tenants were invited 
to buy at the same rate. The sum could be repaid over a 
thirty-year period at 3.2 percent interest. The farms of 
the new owners, each of whom was required to culti- 
vate his own land, ranged from three cho (seven and a 
half acres) on fertile Honshu to twelve cho (thirty 
acres) on barren Hokkaido. Altogether 5 million acres 
changed hands, and when the transactions were com- 
plete, MacArthur announced that 89 percent of the 
country's farmland belonged to the people who tilled 
It. 

Harvests became more abundant, as might be 
expected, but each year there were more small Nip- 
ponese to be fed. The lack of effective contraception 





was one explanation for this. Another was MacAr- 
thur’s public health drives. Fewer people were falling 
ill; more were living longer. The Japanese had always 
been an extraordinarily clean race, but they hadn’t 
mastered modern hygiene. Murderous epidemics had 
swept through their islands from time to time. They 
accepted this as fate. SCAP didn’t. He created first a 
public heakh section in the Dai Ichi, headed by Dr. 
Crawford Sams, an Army physician, and then a Minis- 
try of Health and Welfare in Yoshida’s government. 
Sams condueted a national sanitation campaign, fol- 
lowed by a large-scale immunization and vaccination 
program. At the end of it, cholera had been wiped out; 
tuberculosis deaths were down by 88 percent, diptheria 
by 86 percent, dysentery by 86 percent, and typhoid by 
90 percent. in the first two years of the occupation, 
Sams estima ed, the control of communicable diseases 
alone had saved 2.1 million Japanese lives—more than 
the countrys battle deaths during the war, over three 
times the number of Nipponese civilians killed in the 
wartime bombings, including Hiroshima and Nagasa- 
ki. The life expectancy of men had been increased by 
eight years and of women by nearly fourteen years, a 
phenomenon. in Sams's words, that has been “une- 
qualed in any country in the world in medical history 
in a compara»le period of time." Thus Japan joined the 
family of nations whose population problems have been 
exacerbatec dy science. To those still alive because of 
it, however. E was a pleasant problem to have, and later 
it would become subject to control by the Pill, IUDs, 
and abortion. 
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Arthur’s direction and served pupils balanced 

meals. But that represented only a fraction of 
the Generals educational effort. If the reform of 
Nippon was to last beyond the occupation, he knew, it 
must concentrate on the next generation. Gumbatsu 
(militarist) :ndoctrination had reached into every 
classroom. In the entire country there had not been a 
single schoal superintendent, let alone a parent-teach- 
ers associaten. Everything had been controlled by a 
Ministry of Education in Tokyo, which had prescribed 
course schedules and approved all textbooks. MacAr- 
thur asked twenty-seven leading American educators, 
led by Dr. George D. Stoddard, the future president of 
the University of Illinois, to visit classrooms and make 
suggestions. He appointed a Marine Corps officer, 
Donald Nugent, to act upon their recommendations, 
and he persenally drafted a new education bill. The 
public respense provided the most impressive evidence 


apanese schools taught dietary principles at Mac- 
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of Japan's awakening. An astonishing 6 million letters 
were mailed to delegates, urging them to support the 
bill, and another 2 million, bearing the same message. 
went to SCAP. 

After the Diet's passage of the liberalized education 
law, Nugent and his Japanese advisers approved text- 
books from which militaristic propaganda had been 
removed, and MacArthur established academic free- 
dom as SCAP policy. About all that was left of the 
prewar school system was rote learning of the compli- 
cated kanji characters, ideograms imported from Chi- 
na centuries earlier. MacArthur seriously considered 
replacing them with anglicized romaji and then decid- 
ed that the cultural jolt would be too great. As it was, 
Japanese parents were dismayed by the change in their 
children. The first perceptible shift came when a study 
revealed that fewer and fewer maturing Nipponese 
sought familial permission before marriage; they now 
felt free to make their own decisions. Then, eight years 
after V-J Day, Theodor Geisel (*Dr. Seuss") visited 
Japan and conducted a survey of pupil attitudes with 
the help of a hundred Japanese teachers. Children 
were encouraged to submit drawings of what they 
wanted to be when they grew up. The pictures they 
submitted were of doctors, statesmen, teachers, nurses, 
trolley conductors, and even wrestlers, but only one 
had drawn a military officer. He wanted to be MacAr- 
thur. 

In the first months of the occupation a Tokyo daily 
tested the Supreme Commander's tolerance by run- 
ning false stories of Allied atrocities during the war. 
SCAP struck back swiftly, issuing a code for journal- 
ists: "Nothing should be printed which might, directly 
or indirectly, disturb the public tranquility. . . . There 
shall be no destructive criticism of the Allied Forces of 
Occupation and nothing which might invite distrust or 
resentment of these troops." That was reasonable then, 
but the trouble with inhibiting freedom of the press is 
that once a line has been drawn, excesses always follow. 
Eventually controls were relaxed, but by then editors 
were censoring themselves; when in doubt, they did 
not publish. Although lése majesté was no longer a 
crime, newspapers carefully refrained from running 
stories which might reflect on the Emperor and the 
imperial court. Controversy, in short, was carefully 
avoided. American correspondents felt that there was 
another factor here, that MacArthur's treatment of 
them was being carefully watched by Japanese journal- 
ists, who concluded that the General believed authority 
should be treated with inordinate respect. 

Radio was another matter. The General took the 
spoken word less seriously; he thought of the airwaves 
as vehicles for entertainment. Before the war, Japanese 
broadcasts had been neither informative nor colorful 
Sixty percent of the programs had featured dull 
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government speeches, followed by as much as ten 
minutes of dead air. MacArthur established the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation, modeled after the BBC. 
The owners of Nippon’s 5 million radio sets paid a 
listener’s tax, and no advertising was permitted. Over 
half the programs were devoted to soap operas and 
popular music, Japanese and American, but news 
commentators were alert and impartial. Reports of 
cabinet changes were on the air three minutes after 
they had been announced to the Diet, followed by brief 
biographies. Public affairs were discussed on /nforma- 
tion Please, Twenty Questions, and the National 
Radio Forum. In the beginning, street-corner inter- 
views with passersby were dismal. Shocked Japanese 
told announcers that they had no opinions on current 
events, and that they wouldn’t divulge them to broad- 
casters if they did; it would be vulgar. Then they 
learned that Americans felt otherwise. Public opinion 
polls—another innovation—recorded a shift. Presently 
men and women on the street were ashamed to be 
caught without an opinion on anything. Twenty Ques- 
tions was receiving a thousand letters a day from 
listeners commenting on the views of interviewees and 
offering suggestions. Some wanted to knew if the 
United States had such programs. It did, but none was 
as successful as, say, the JBC round table on romantic 
love versus arranged marriages, which involved mil- 
lions of listeners and led to the setting up of receivers 
in public parks for those who didn’t own sets. 

Live theater, which had always played a major role 
in shaping the opinions of the Japanese elite, was 
pitched at a higher level. Its producers adjusted to 
SCAP quickly. In the fifth month of his rule, MacAr- 
thur observed that the stage, which during the war had 
been “solely a military propaganda medium," had now 
been "given liberal themes from which new education- 
al plays can be drawn." Most conspicuous by their 
absence were dramas praising Shinto virtues, though 
here, as elsewhere, the issue of what the defeated 
Nipponese were to believe in, what faiths would 
support them now, confronted the Supreme Com- 
mander with momentous questions. The answers were 
ambiguous, because MacArthur had never resolved his 
own relationship with God. 

He believed in Him. He said: “The more missionar- 
ies we can bring out here and the more occupation 
troops we can send home, the better." Ten million 
Bibles were imported on his recommendation, and he 
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credited his occupation with “the greatest spiritual 
revolution the world has ever known.” A second read- 
ing, however, reveals that he was talking about “the 
democratic concept.” He had always been evangelical 
about that, but it was scarcely a religion. Indeed, his 
objection to Shinto was that it was undemocratic; he 
didn't mention its false idols. He said vaguely, “Al- 
though I was brought up as a Christian and adhere 
entirely to its teachings, I have always had a sincere 
admiration for many of the basic principles underlying 
the Oriental faiths. Christianity does not differ from 
them as much as one would think. There is little 
conflict between the two, and each might well be 
strengthened by a better understanding of the 
other." 

No serious theologian could endorse that. It was 
Rotarianism, Norman Vincent Peale-ism; a man with 
MacArthur's intellect should have been reasoning on 
the level of Reinhold Niebuhr. And his affirmations of 
piety might have carried greater weight had he joined a 
congregation. Instead, he had celebrated his own secu- 
lar liturgy on battlefields, and now preached it in the 
Dai Ichi. 

The Japanese were confused. They had accepted 
their new ruler, but couldn't identify his creed. There- 
fore they adopted U.S. plastic masscult as a substitute, 
with jeans as cassocks, Tin Pan Alley tunes as hymns, 
and the almighty yen as their graven image. American 
salesmen visiting ancient Japanese temples found that 
a small fee entitled them to a dance by shrine virgins 
who wove to the sound of muted flutes and recited 
interminable prayers for the welfare of General Mo- 
tors, or United Fruit, or Hoover vacuum cleaners. This 
was not godly by the canons of any faith. 

Yet Douglas MacArthur was no worshipper of 
materialism. He could pray eloquently. On the second 
anniversary of Hiroshima, when a bell of peace was 
rung at the very spot where the bomb had exploded, he 
asked that “the agonies of that fateful day serve as a 
warning to all men of all races" that nuclear weapons 
*challenge the reason and the logic and the purpose of 
man. ... This," he said, “is the lesson of Hiroshima. 
God grant that it not be ignored." 

MacArthur acknowledged a higher power. He was 
even capable of humility in its presence. But he never 
really came to terms with it. And that, perhaps, is why 
so many thought that he knelt only at the altar of 
himself. [] 


EMPEST 
OF 
CIRCUSES 


A story by Sam Toperoff 





o much that happens in Saint-Julien depends on 
the refrigerators. They're the smallest I’ve 
ever seen, no bigger on the average than a 
steamer trunk set on end. So small, in fact, that 
someone from every family must go shopping every 
day. And every day you see the same faces in the same 
shops buying the same things. About ten years ago 
larger refrigerators became readily available in this 
part of the Alps, but only the lawyer, the doctor, and 
the pharmacist bought them. The others know the 
importance of squeezing together in the boucherie at 9 
A.M., the épicerie at 9:45, the boulangerie at 10:30, the 
maison de la presse at 11, exchanging tidbits of gossip, 
morsels of news. Anything of importance is known by 
everyone before the crusty bread is broken at noon. 
The mailman once told me that the refrigerator is the 
fastest means of communication in the village, and 
only slightly more accurate than it is cruel. 

It was still June when Lily, my four-year-old, first 
heard the word. Eleven of us stood shank to shank 
before the chopping block of M. Grand, whose meat 
was the best in the village when he stayed sober. Lily 
was on a chair in the corner when a cocking of her 
head indicated that she had discerned the subject of 
the conversation—4e cirque. 

"When, Daddy? When is it coming?" She was at 
my side, tugging at my pocket. As always, English 
spoken aloud had caused an abrupt silence. Truth was 
I hadn't heard much more than the word myself. No 
signs announcing a circus had been posted anywhere in 
Saint-Julien. “Maybe, Lily. If you're good." 

The word floated around the grocery and the 
bakery, this time accompanied by the clucks and sighs 
and puffed cheeks that only French tongues and lips 
and cheeks can make. In each shop a tug on mw 
pocket. "When, Daddy, when?" The answer I would 
have liked to give was “Never.” Circuses sadden me, 
remind me too much of nature's caprices, of failed 
adaptations. For weeks after I see a circus I cant 
forget the doleful obedience of an elephant poised on 
one leg, or the missing sequins on the aerialist's tights. 
The depression produced by the endless repetition of 
things that should never have been done more 
than once or twice in private. The answer I gave Lily in 
the pharmacie was, “Probably next month, ma 
petite." 

In July and for the first two weeks in August Saint- 
Julien is flooded with French tourists, mostly up from 
Marseille and down from Lyon and Grenoble. The 
village becomes a town, the population quadruples to 
almost 3500, campers for the most part linked tent peg 
to tent peg in a field the town fathers call a colonie des 
vacances. Even the Hotel de Paris (one of 1907 
throughout France with that illustrious name at the 
latest official count), which is closed for ten months ef 
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the year, has its thirty-two tiny rooms booked solid for 
the six-week “season.” 

Since we had arrived in the village of Samt-Julien 
before a particularly vicious winter amd stayed 
through an oppressively rainy spring, we were not 
technically considered tourists by late June We were 
outsiders certainly, known generically as ‘es ameri- 
cains, permitted to stand on the periphery cf life kere 
and know much more than the tourists but a lowed to 
participate in nothing. So before the first circus poster 
actually appeared, we had discovered the reasons for 
the clucks and sighs and puffing of cheeks. Word was 
being leaked from the mairie and circulated by -iny 
refrigerators that two rival circuses—Le C-irque de 
Paris and Le Grand Cirque de Marseille—had been 
booked for town on the same long Bastille Day week- 
end. Neither, word had it, was prepared to back off. 

The same sort of thing had happened in 1953. M. 
Autard, the eighty-year-old veterinarian who is the 
mayor now as he was then, had averted treuble with 
calm reason and diplomacy. Word was that he 
expected the same solution to work again this year: if 
the circuses refused to share the four days equitebly 
and peacefully, neither would be allowed to perform at 
all. Something similar had worked for Solomon ‘oo. 
Monsieur le maire refused to explain how two permits 
could have been issued for the same place a: the seme 
time. 

In recent years Saint-Julien had moved slowly and 
steadily à gauche. Out of respect, however, M. 
Autard, who had fought at Verdun and was very mich 
à droite, was never voted out of office. It vas uncer- 
stood that he would be permitted to retire whenever he 
felt he'd had enough. 

There was a general fear as we stood in the shops 
each morning that the mayor was seriously misreading 
a potentially dangerous situation, that conditions nad 
changed very much since '53. There were now, it was 
pointed out by M. Eymard, the leftist baker, thou- 
sands of tourists in town and both circuses were very 
much larger—there was, in point of fact, a hz] of a lot 
more money at stake. 

In the days that followed another word was thrcwn 
into the confusion of the circuses, a word Lily plucxed 
out of the air and put into her French voeabulery. 
* Daddy, qu'est-ce que c'est un gypsie?" 

“It’s very complicated, dear. Pll explain when 
there's more time." 

| began to be aware of nuances in the ducks and 
sighs and puffs. Among the people standing »efore M. 
Grand's chopping block, they carried genuine concern 
for the mayor's well-being. Clearly, even his support- 
ers realized that he had misread the possible severity 
of the conflict. Whereas, in M. Eymard's bakery there 
was frustration and even exasperation because a senti- 
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mental trust might be leading the town to a very 
dangerous situation. M. Eymard, you see, was the old 
mayor’s likely successor and had been for twenty impa- 
tient years. M. Eymard dismissed the biblical solution 
in favor of a detachment of gendarmes. 

Understand, there was not the slightest trace any- 
where in the town of titillation or expectation. None of 
the fascination that a violent spectacle might provoke 
in some other places in the world. Violence in Saint- 
Julien could come only in the form of wind and rain, 
snow, ice, and tumbling boulders. Public cruelty was 
simply not acceptable. 

The tourists continued their parade into and around 
town each morning and afternoon in shorts and sneak- 
ers, quaint shopping baskets on their arms, oblivious to 
the possible clash of rival gypsy bands in the Place 
d’exposition in front of the mairie. 

On a Monday morning Lily noticed the first posters. 
Gold and silver and orange and blue. Midgets. 
Elephants. Death-defying aerialists. 


ATTENTION—Unforgettable Thrills—ATTENTION 
Europe's Premier Touring Show 
LE CIRQUE DE PARIS 


On Wednesday all the posters had been torn down 
and replaced by larger ones. Blue and red and yellow 
and green. Lions. Clowns. Acrobats. 


+++ Four Days Only +++ 
Greatest Spectacle in the South 
LE GRAND CIRQUE 
DE 
MARSEILLE 


“Can we, Daddy, can we?" 


hich circus arrived first is pretty much a 
matter of interpretation. The Tuesday be- 
fore Bastille Day a small trailer was 
parked under a large sycamore next to the mairie. A 
card table had been set up in the shade, two chickens 
pecked in the ground. A stout woman in a stained 
lavender robe was pouring coffee into cups on the 
table; her skin was the color of raw honey, her matted 
hair was blue-black. Three small children with the 
same coloring emerged naked from behind the tree. 
Two shirtless men wearing red bandannas, one mid- 
dle-aged, the other in his twenties, were stabilizing the 
trailer by jacking up each of the corners. 
Lily saw the camel first. It was grazing in the long 
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grass beside a stone wall, tied to a tree with a long 
golden rope. The printing on the saddlecloth read: 
J'AIME LE GRAND CIRQUE DE MARSEILLE. 

"Regarde. Daddy. Regarde le chameau." 

On our way back to the apartment I tried to direct 
us away from the activity. Too late. Lily had already 
seen the huge powder-blue trucks and the crowd that 
had formed. The Grand Cirque de Marseille may have 
produced the first camel, but the Cirque de Paris had 
arrived in force. 

The panels were open on some of the trucks and Lily 
couldn't believe the sudden animal variety—a gorilla, 
a bear, an ostrich, a lioness—that sat apparently 
content beh:nd thin bars in small cages looking out at 
Saint-Julien. From another blue truck of double 
height a bandannaed gypsy led a giraffe to the grass at 
the edge of the park and a young beetle-browed boy 
brought twc llamas into the alpine sunlight. 

There wa: still snow on the highest peaks, and even 
before they drove the stake and attached the sad-eyed 
elephant, the incongruity of the scene brought with it a 
fleeting impression of the doomed Hannibal. 

Although I had not done it in the previous ten 
months, I took a table for us at Les Trois Soeurs, the 
bar with the best view of the mairie, and ordered a 
limonade fcr Lily and a tonic for myself. During the 
next two hours the activity was incredible. Three more 
trucks arrived; a tent three times the size of the mairie 
was unfurled and partially staked. A performing ring 
was shaped out of random pieces, and three white 
horses pulling a silver chariot circled the park repeat- 
edly. At noen all work stopped; the tent would prob- 
ably be raised after lunch. The workers, naked to the 
waist and in shorts, swarmed toward Les Trois Soeurs. 
Lily and I left for lunch before they arrived. The 
lioness was growling as we passed her cage. 


bar by 10 A.M. to get a decent table for watching 

the preparations. One circus performer in partic- 
ular kept coming into my view. He was short with 
something Cwartish in the size and set of his shoulders 
and head. His hair was dark blond and he wore tight 
riding pants, high black boots, and carried a crop. No 
shirt. He seemed to be talking to himself some of the 
time. We looked at each other often, but I broke the 
gaze quicklv, always thinking of something instructive 
to tell Lily. 

The blaring of an auto horn that played the first ten 
notes of “La Marseillaise" preceded the arrival of the 
corps of the Grand Cirque de Marseille. Their trucks 
were red but so similar to their rivals’ that they 
appeared te be the plainly marked vehicles of an 
enemy armr. 


| n the mornings that followed, you had to be at the 


A Tempest of Circuses 


The dark men of the Cirque de Paris continued with 
their work, every once in a while stealing a look at the 
massing of the enemy. The voices of their women 
could be heard clearly over the hammering and the 
discontent of two sets of circus animals. 

"La Marseillaise" trumpeted once again from a 
white Mercedes that toured the park and came to a 
stop in front of the steps of the mairie. A remarkable- 
looking man got out of the door opposite the driver's. 
Tall, white-haired, with skin the color of wet tree bark, 
he wore a light tropical suit and stood as straight as a 
mountain hemlock. Obviously the owner of the circus 
from Marseille. He looked over the situation quickly— 
the rivals already established on the terrain—smiled 
with extraordinary confidence, and then made an 
ambiguous hand gesture to his men: at once it told 
them to wait but certainly not quietly nor for too long. 
He entered the mairie for negotiations. Some of the 
villagers were in evidence for the first time. We all 
waited to see if the old strategy would be successful. 
Lily had two limonades, I had three tonics. 

Then M. Autard, withered and somehow smaller 
than I remembered him, stood in the doorway and 
called something in the direction of the tent. The dwar- 
fish horseman, of all people, put down his curry brush- 
es and with steps comically long and determined strode 
to meet the mayor. I was the only person smiling, so 
the humor may have been wasted. 

The two groups clustered slowly on each side of a 
barrier that was intended to keep the parked cars in 
some sort of order. A woman near the entrance to the 
tent hurled a curse in polyglot. Two women from the 
Marseille circus responded. Parentage, the sexual 
prowess of the men, and their courage were being 
impugned. The cleanliness of the animals was also 
mentioned. Some men were drawn into the shouting 
match. Still, it looked as though the shaky truce would 
hold, the verbal abuse appearing to satisfy almost 
everyone. 

I hadn't noticed the clouds coming in, first wispy 
and high from the north, then dark and full from the 
northwest. The thunderstorms don't usually begin 
until late August. “The weather has been strange all 
year, so why shouldn't it continue?" said a farmer 
standing behind us. I had seen similar darkness and 
thunderclaps clear the streets of Saint-Julien the previ- 
ous fall, but today they didn't move a single person. A 
young man, full of bravado but with a frightened loek 
in his eye, leaned over the barrier and made taunting, 
obscene arm and finger gestures. 

Lightning cracked into the mountains moments 
before the doors to the mairie opened, and the mayor, 
flanked by the incongruous pair, stepped out. M. 
Autard was smiling and did not seem quite as small as 
he had. It appeared that Solomon's solution had 
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worked once again. A soft rain that bothered no one 
began to fall. 

From behind the mairie a shriek that should Fave 
come only from the throat of Medea. The woman in 
the lavender robe appeared first, screaming and sob- 
bing, tugging on an elevated golden cord that, in turn, 
produced a loping camel. The saddlecloth had been 
torn away and the camel itself had been spray-pairted 
in red—“LE GRAND CIRQUE DE MERDE!” 

The majestic man alongside the mayor leaned 
across and smacked the cheek of his dwarfish rival with 
a cupped hand. 

I got a ten-franc bill out quickly and squeezed it 
under a glass. Lily was in my arms and I ran down the 
street. I had seen the circus men begin to leap over the 
barrier, a few of them swinging metal rods and shov- 
els. By the time we got to our apartment, the sound of 
rain was all that we could hear. 

Lily hadn’t seen very much and probably uncer- 
stood even less. Before getting ready for bed she said, 
*We'll go when it opens, won't we, Daddy?" 

A few minutes after Lily went to sleep I heard 
Mme. Giraud across the street calling to Mme. Cail- 
lol, who lived directly above us. I thought I heard her 
say, “Stabbed him right through the heart. Gypsies. 
It’s a scandal. Murder in Saint-Julien!” 

The correction I overheard later that night in the 
hallway between M. Roux and M. Maucoronel aad 
the man shot through the heart. But it was still 


murder, still a scandal, and still those gypsies. It was 
indeed amazing. 

I could hardly wait to go shopping in the morning. 
But none of the shops were open. The villagers were 
everywhere in groups of twos and threes. Everyone was 
sincerely clucking and sighing and puffing. 

“Is there something wrong, Daddy?" 

“It looks like it. I think something bad happened at 
the circus last night." 

"Oh." 

It was unlikely the shops would be closed because of 
the death of a circus gypsy. Little by little as we circu- 
lated in the street the information came. No stabbing 
or shooting. No gypsy. An older man, heart attack. 
Henri Autard, the mayor. Dead. Trying to prevent the 
brawl. 


The altitude of Saint-Julien is almost 1500 meters. 
The air is generally dry and the skies unusually clear. 
The nights have been full of stars and the moon has 
come to fullness. It is so bright you can see the snow on 
the mountains at midnight. 

The gendarmes have moved in. There is an official 
inquiry. No one from either circus has been allowed to 
leave. The lioness roars periodically throughout the 
night. It seems that I hear her each time, so I must not 
sleep very deeply. Lily sleeps extremely well. She has 
lost all interest in the circus because it has been five 
days since they set up and nothing has happened. LJ 
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SONNET 


Those speckled trout we glimpsed in a pool last year 


you'd take for an imege of love: it too should be 


graceful, elusive, tacit, moving surely 


among half-ligitts of mingled dim and clear, 


forced to no course, of no fixed residence, 


its only end its own swift elegance. 


What would you say 


had you seen waat I saw the other day: 
that pool heat-choked and fevered where sick blue 


bubbled green scum and blistered water lily? 
A white like a rolled-back eye or fish's belly 
I thought I saw far out—but doubtless you 


prefer to think our trout had left together 


to seek a place with less inclement weather. 


by Katha Pollitt 


THE DEATH OF MY FATHER 








by Eric Lax 


“Just before I went away to college, my 
father tooE me aside, as I had expected, and 
said, as I had not expected, ‘Now, Son, if a 
strange waman ever comes up to you on a 
street corner and offers to take your watch 
around the corner and have it engraved, 
don't do it" " A wise and loving father is 
here recalled. 


y father died when his heart could no long- 

M *r manage to pump blood through his 

embolismic lungs. He had a pulmonary 

embolism because most of his lungs’ healthy tissue was 

covered withaswamp of killer cells. My father was not 

without blame for this, as he had smoked a pack of 

cigarettes a Cay for thirty-five years. He gave up smok- 

ing thirteem years ago because he was by then 
convinced that it wasn’t good for him. 

He turned seventy-two exactly two months before 
he died. Un! six months earlier the sickest he had 
been was with an occasional three-day virus that laid 
him low—la:d him out on the couch, actually, where 
he wrapped himself in an afghan and had me bring him 
hot buttered rums. “For the cough,” he would say. 
“Soothes the throat." He looked and felt fifty until a 
surgeon cut him open to take out what appeared to be a 
tumor the size of a quarter. It was the size of a quarter, 
and slow-grcwing to boot. But the X-rays had not 
shown a mass of rapid-growing cancer that covered the 
base of his lungs, that hugged the vena cava like a 
hungry lover and was impossible to resect. After the 
operation he :ooked and felt ninety. But he had a 
couple of months of terrific remission. Then one day 
he woke up end could barely stand. In the two weeks 
before he diec his vocal cords were paralyzed by the 
tumor and the cancer spread to his bones. For all that, 
he died fairly quickly and apparently with little pain. 

He could Eae hung around in misery for months. I 
think he knew better. You not only have to have a 
lucky life, the doctor said, you have to have a lucky 


death. What a strange juxtaposition. My father was 
lucky. 

I liked my father a lot. He was funny and warm and 
does not seem to have burdened me with much of the 
excess baggage parents sometimes heap on their chil- 
dren. His name was John. A few people, my mother 
included, called him Jack. When she was mad at him 
she called him Jacklax. 

On his seventy-first birthday he looked like this: five 
feet six inches with thinned black and gray hair. A 
tanned bald spot atop his head atop a tanned body with 
a generous, though not often excessive, girth; until he 
was about fifty he was very thin. Trifocals for his near- 
ly black eyes. A weathered face, laugh lines. The 
middle two fingers on his left hand were mostly miss- 
ing, the result of an accident when he was twelve at the 
coal mine of which my grandfather was foreman. An 
old joke of his was to hold up his left hand and say, 
“Three beers." Try to picture it. 

He was born in Swallownest, England, a village of a 
few hundred in southern Yorkshire, the youngest of six 
children. My grandfather told my father that he would 
be an architect. My father told my grandfather that he 
would be no such thing; he was going to be an Anglican 
priest and the hell with everyone. When he was twen- 
ty-four he left England and went to the seminary in 
Saskatchewan. When my father was in the seminary he 
liked to play jokes. One involved fixing a device to the 
steering column of a Model A so that it could be guid- 
ed by appropriate leg movements. He then loosened 
the wheel so that as he drove along a country road, he 
could pull it off and hand it to the passenger, saying, 
"Here, you drive." 

After he left the seminary he and another priest 
whom he always referred to as Smithy shared a house. 
My father had a parish of 47,000 square miles and far 
fewer people, whom he tended like a circuit judge. It 
being the Depression, he received virtually no money, 
only food from various members of the congregation. 
He ate a dozen eggs a day for three years. He claimed 
that he used butter for axle grease because it was 
cheaper and was going to waste, and that the antifreeze 
in his car was often bootleg liquor that had been confis- 


cated by the local Mountie. He was also very friendly 
during that time with a Chinaman who taught him how 
to belch after a meal, although he never said whether 
he taught the Chinaman anything. 

As I said, he had a couple of months of terrific 
remission. He played golf. He did pushups. He came 
home one day from the store with a calculator he had 
bought for $11.98. “Look at this,” he said as he turned 
it on. “It adds. Subtracts. Multiplies. Divides. Does 
percentages. Why, it has all the advantages of the 
twelve-dollar model!" He had been given a heavy dose 
of radiation, and to the doctors' surprise it was working 
wonderfully. He felt good. His appetite came back 
from the total disinterest he had had in food for the 
first six weeks after surgery. The doctor who had told 
me that 95 percent of the people with lung cancer like 
my father's died within a year subsequenti» said that 
on paper my father was dead, but that proved how 
much paper knew. Still later he showed me X-rays of 
how the tumor had shrunk. *A couple more months 
like this and we may be back in business," be said. "If 
anyone has connections, your father has, and it looks 
like they're paying off." 


hen I was told my father had cancer I made 
an unsurprising decision: I would spend 
more time with him. I had seen little of my 


parents after I was eighteen. We got on well but I spent 
a couple of years in the Peace Corps, and there were a 
couple more years when I didn’t see them because after 
they retired they traveled by freighter amd camper 
around Europe and Australia. When they settled back 
near San Diego, where they had been for over twenty 
years, | was in New York. 

The thing, of course, was to spend time with my 
father without making too big a deal out ef it. We all 
knew that I was going to California every five or six 
weeks because of his likely impending death; yet I 
hoped that we would behave as normally as possible 
and that we would be able to say whatever things we 
had to say. I tried before each visit to think of ques- 
tions I had never asked him. 

Connections with God are tricky at best, and any 
that my father had were severed the day his voice went 
in early August. He could barely whisper when I 
talked with him on the phone. While he anc my moth- 
er were saying it was only a case of laryngitis, it didn’t 
seem so to me. An old girlfriend of mine is an oncolo- 
gist and she used to discuss her cases with me. From 
what I had learned, it sounded as if the tumor had 
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started up again. When, three days later, he woke up 
from a nap with terrible back pains, I was certain the 
stampede of malignancy had begun. 

It happened that I was going to visit my parents in a 
couple of days anyway. They were spending two weeks 
in a beachfront house owned by vacationing friends. 
The morning after I arrived my father had an early 
appointment with the doctor to determine what was 
going on and I was scheduled to play chauffeur for the 
twenty-mile drive to the hospital. 

That afternoon I was sitting in the sun, making a 
show of doing work. We were not going to know the 
test results until the next afternoon and we shared an 
unspoken agreement that we would let each day take 
care of itself and not sit around wringing our hands. 
My father came out and pulled up a chair beside me. 

Let's face it," he said with little delay, “I’m not all 
that long for this world. I’m not afraid to die and 1 
don't think it's going to happen for a while. But this 
will probably kill me. And it's not much of a life having 
no energy and being in pain anyway. So. I want to ask 
you to look out for your mother. That doesn't mean 
take full responsibility for her or move out here or 
anything like that. Just look out for her, okay?" So this 
is what it's like, I thought. Your father comes out into 
the sunshine and asks that you look out for your moth- 
er after he dies. And as much: Look out for yourself. 

*How about a beer," he said then. 

When the phone rang the next afternoon my mother 
was outside, my father and I were reading in the living 
room. “You answer it," he said in his strained whisper, 
"my voice isn't strong enough." 

There were no surprises. It was the doctor. The 
cancer had gone to his bones. My father would be 
given chemotherapy but the outlook was bleak. "We 
can do a lot to reduce the pain," the doctor told me, 
“but he has four, maybe five months at best. Bring him 
in tomorrow afternoon and I'll show him the scans and 
X-rays and explain what we do next." 

For weeks afterward I was not certain which was 
worse, telling my father that he would soon die or 
letting someone else do it. But really, who better than I 
to tell him? 

“It was the doctor," I told him. “The cancer is in 
your bones. The tumor is spreading." In my head I was 
yelling at myself to keep my voice steady and my eyes 
dry. I half succeeded. My voice was half-steady. My 
eyes were half-dry. “They are going to give you 
chemotherapy and he says that will reduce the pain in 
your back. You're supposed to go in tomorrow and the 
doctor will explain everything." I was screaming at 
myself now to stay in control; the last thing either of us 
needed was for me not to finish. "I love you very 
much," I said with some evenness. “I don't think I 
could have had a better father." He nodded and looked 
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calm. “Thank you, Son," he said, and we looked at 
each other for several seconds. Then, “Come on, split a 
beer with me." 

We had a couple more that afternoon, too. When my 
mother came in my father told her the basics. No one 
said much else. We all moved out into the sun. My 
mother took a picture that afternoon. It is of my father, 
in a chaise longue, with the Pacific at his left hand, a 
glass of beer raised in his right, and a broad grin on his 
face. 


that in a month or so I would go back, but in two 

weeks, the phone rang. It was one o'clock on a 
Tuesday morning. My father was in the hospital. He 
had collapsed while seeing the doctor. It would be a 
matter of hours, days at most, before his heart gave 
out. I talked with the doctor, I talked with my mother, 
I talked with my father. 

"Weil, I think this is it," he said in that near-voice. 

"Just don’t do anything rash until I get there." 

“It ll be nice to see you. Here's Mother." 

So I caught the first plane to San Diego and was by 
my father's bec by lunchtime. He looked awful. An 
oxygen tube was in his nose, an intravenous tube in his 
arm. His color was gray, which matched the food on 
his plate. Beside the bed was a copy of Alice In 
Wonderland. 

"Hi, Son,” he said. “Here, have some of this food. I 
can't eat it all.” 

Who could? The sugar package had a picture of the 
Torrey Pines golf course on one side. On the other it 
said, "Enjoy yourself! You're dining in the playground 
of Southern California.” 

There is not much to talk about with someone who is 
concentrating on staying alive, but we had plenty to 
distract us. My father was not a stranger to this hospi- 
tal. For more than twenty years he had been going 
there to see people and to give last rites and comfort 
families. So doctors and nurses who knew him popped 
in, and a lab technician who noticed his name on a vial 
came up, and various clergymen he knew came and 
went after leaving a prayer floating over the bed. As 
for me, I wandered in and out. My father didn't want 
me just sitting around on some sort of deathwatch and 
neither did I. So I went for walks, called friends in 
New York in the hope of easing my pain and fear, sat 
by him for a spell. After he toyed with his dinner my 
mother and I went to a nearby restaurant. She had 
spent the night sitting by his bed but she was calm and 
ready for whatever was to happen. One thing that was 
going to happen, my father told her, was that she was 
going home that night with me. Over dinner I told her 
that I wanted her to come to New York for a visit as 


i left California two or three days later, expecting 


The Death of My Father 


soon as she was ready, and she said she would. This all 
went so smoothly. Like being underwater. 

Before going home, though, my mother took a walk 
while my father and I talked. 

“If you take the Bible and look closely, you’ll see 
that Christianity comes down to only one thing,” he 
said. “That is to love one another. That's what counts. 
Love one another." And then he repeated something 
he told me one night a couple of years after he had 
retired and we were leaning on the bar at the George 
and Dragon, a pub my mother's grandmother's family 
had owned, three miles from where my father grew up. 
"The Church is filled with people who should never be 
priests. They have their heads buried completely away 
from the world. They don't know how to deal with sex 
or drugs or any of the other real things that are part of 
life. They spout platitudes and hide behind dogma. 
When I retired and started hearing sermon after 
sermon, week after week, in church after church, by 
someone who was simply incompetent, I could only 
hope I wasn't that foolish or scared. As for the Church, 
it is more Big Business than it is Christianity." 


dvice was something my father seldom gave, 
A and this was notable for a clergyman. When 
I was five he did advise strongly that I take 
some medicine or else, and because I hated the medi- 
cine I took the or else (and later the medicine). But 
other than things like that there were really few pieces 
of advice he gave me. One occurred just before I went 
away to college. My father took me aside, as I had 
expected, and said, as I had not expected, “Now, Son, 
if a strange woman ever comes up to you on a street 
corner and offers to take your watch around the corner 
and have it engraved, don't do it." 

It would be dramatic but untrue to say that my 
mother and I slept with an ear open for the phone; we 
slept like stones. When we got to the hospital my 
father was in decent spirits after an uncomfortable 
night. He needed a shave but with his tubes and gener- 
al weakness couldn't handle it himself. So I took an 
electric razor and did it for him, remembering that on 
Saturday mornings when I was about seven my father 
and I would go into the bathroom, where he would run 
his shaving brush around the soap bowl and lather his 
face and I would take an old brush and do the same. 
Then we would shave—he with a new blade, I with an 
empty razor. 

The following morning an attendant came into the 
room to check the oxygen flow to my father. “This is 
set too high," he announced, and turned it way down. I 


asked him to turn it back up and check his information; 


I had been there when the doctor said it should go so 
high. Another attendant came in, followed by a nurse. 
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They argued about whether the flow should be up or 
down. My father complained that water was condens- 
ing in his nose from the oxygen, so one of -he atten- 
dants took the nosepiece off to change it. Tae debate 
over pressure continued. My father began to hook like a 
fish out of water. “Get the oxygen back to h m imme- 
diately," I nearly screamed. The tube was replaced but 
the oxygen pressure was not elevated. One a:tendant 
stayed behind while the other went to check. Je finally 
returned and put the flow up as high as it hed been. I 
wanted to kill them all. 

You already know what happened next, but l'm 
going to tell you anyway. A few hours later I drove 
home to get the mail and run a couple of errands. | 
called the hospital before going back to see i^ I should 
bring anything. “Just yourself,” my mother said. 
“Your father's having trouble." 

I drove the seven miles to the hospital in fewer 
minutes, rehearsing all the way what I would say to the 
highway patrolman who might stop me for doing nine- 
ty on the freeway, but it turned out to be a speech I can 
save. The figures in my father's room were a deathbed 
tableau. Two nurses bent over him, one witt a blood- 
pressure collar, another holding his arm. My mother 
held his hand. “Let me go," he was saying, ziearly to 
the nurses, “let me go." 

“Hi, Dad,” I said. 

He opened his eyes. “Oh, hello, Son." The nurses 
backed off as I went to the other side of the bed. My 
father rolled over to greet me. I caught him in my 
arms. Within a few minutes his body had rat-led itself 
quiet. 


few days later a memorial service was held at 

my father’s old church, a church that he and 

the people in the congregation had built w:th 
their hands over a period of three years during the m:d- 
fifties. In the foundation is an empty beer bottle, put 
there by my father as a token of all the liquid that had 
replenished what the workers sweated out "I had 
thought of putting in a full bottle," he told me ene day, 
*but I figured the Good Lord would object to the 
waste." 

We knew what to do with my father's ashes. Twen- 
ty-five years ago my father and another priest named 
Boone Sadler founded a camp in the mountains 
seventy-five miles from San Diego for the us= of chil- 
dren in the diocese. It is a sixty-six-acre stretch of pine 
and oak. I spent years there as a camper and then 
counselor and lifeguard. After they found tre place, 
my father and Boone Sadler signed a letter 3f agree- 


ment with the property owner to pay him $66,000, 
though at the time they had between them less than 
$500 and not a cent committed by the diocese to buy or 
support a camp. Why the owner was willing to sign 
away his land without running a financial check on 
either of them is still beyond me, but he was and he did 
and my father and Boone Sadler managed in some way 
to scrape up the money. My father was involved with 
running the camp until he died, and he spent part of 
virtually every summer there. Clearly, it was the place 
to take his ashes. 

On a beautifully clear autumn day my mother and I 
and a dozen friends and Boone Sadler met to disperse 
them. My mother made a few sandwiches, I got a 
couple of bottles of wine. When we got to the camp we 
drove near where we were going to scatter the ashes 
and everyone but Boone Sadler and I went to the place. 
He and I opened the trunk and retrieved the box, then 
followed the others. 

We went down a dirt road that goes by the swim- 
ming pool where I once roamed the deck as lifeguard, 
blowing my whistle at rowdy kids and getting a tan 
that made me invisible if I stood against a redwood 
fence. Beside the pool are three trees I planted in the 
summer of 1963 which are now twenty-five feet tall. I 
remember muttering all the day it took me to dig 
through the hardpan that the camp director was crazy 
for wanting them there, because the prevailing wind 
would blow the leaves into the pool. I was right, but the 
camp director was an ex-Marine sergeant major who 
didn't like arguments. *See?" I said to no one as we 
passed the pool. 

At the end of the 100-yard-long road is an open-air 
chapel where the others had already gathered. They 
had been joined by some local people who knew my 
father, the camp staff, and the dog that belongs to the 
present manager and his wife, and were standing in the 
clearing surrounded by pine and black oak trees. 
*Unto Almighty God we commend the soul of our 
brother departed," Boone Sadler said, “and we commit 
his body to the ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust; in sure and certain hope of the Resurrec- 
tion unto eternal life. . . ." Then the two of us took 
the ashes a few yards off, where a valley begins and 
where leaves and snow and rain would quickly take all 
trace of them away. And we dug into the box like 
farmers into a bag of seed, each getting a handful, and 
tossed the ash bones out as if we were sowing a field. 
Whereupon the dog leaped out after them. I laughed. 
My mother laughed. People who thought they 
shouldn't, stifled their laughs. They needn't have. My 
father would have told the story for years. [L 
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y husband, a Trollope fan from 
M way back, admired Lady Glen- 
cora Palliser as played on television by 
Susan Hampshire exceedingly. He ar- 
ranged his social and professional life 
so that he would not miss a single flut- 
tering gesture of her aristocratic hand. 
She is, of course, beyond him. There can 
be no question of marriage to such a 
one. He accepts the fact that mutuality 
of interest and strong inclination on his 
part are not, by a long chalk, the pri- 
mary considerations in the serious 
business of contracting a marriage, es- 
pecially a nineteenth-century English 
marriage. 

If my husband has to settle for other 
than Lady Glencora, he would be will- 
ing to consider her cousin, Alice Vava- 
sour. If Alice won’t have him, he might 


be prepared to bump along into the 
twentieth century and approach Lady 
Marjorie Bellamy. Or her niece, Georgi- 
na Worsley. It isn’t only fictional Eng- 
lishwomen he fancies. There are a 
handful of living Londen ladies whom 
he declares to be easy on the eyes and 
ears and ego, less shrill and less de- 
manding than many American wives of 
his acquaintance. 

He may be right. Despite a certain 
amount of transatlantic homogeniza- 
tion of modes and mores, there is a good 
deal of evidence to indicate a range of 
stylistic, if not substantial, differences 
between American and English mar- 
riage. 

An Englishman comes home to his 
wife in the country, after his usual 
week in town. She babbles happily at 
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In 1976, we received the following 
communication from the University of 
Wisconsin (Madison) Law Library: 


“Sir: Having received today in our 
office the August issue of The Atlantic, | 
write to you in great urgency requesting 
information on the identity and where- 
abouts of one Andrew Ward. 



























“Please be advised that we seek his 
indictment on the grounds that his chap- 
ter ‘In Pursuit of the Wali of Fafa,’ when 
read aloud, rendered several members of 
our staff temporarily dysfunctional. Re- 
covery from the exhaustion of hysteria 
was marred by inchoate chortling 
throughout the rest of the day.” 





It is now our duty to warn you that 
ANDREW WARD, a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic and winner of the Atlantic 
Grant, has committed a book. The early 
reviews have compared Ward to Thur- 
ber, Clarence Day, Salinger, E. B. 
White, Sam Levinson, and Art Buchwald 
(an awful lot of comparisons for only a 
handful of reviews). We think he is 
incomparable. If you do not like to laugh, 
then please do not buy 





FITS AND STARTS 
The Premature Memoirs of 
Andrew Ward 
$8.95 at your bookstore 
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him, bringing him up-to-date on the 
local gossi» He s not accustomed to 
sharing the airwaves. “Do shut up for a 
minute, won't you? One can’t get a word 
in edgeways.” She stops short, consid- 
ers, walks aver to him, puts her arms 
around his neck, end rubs her cheek on 
his. “My treasure.” she coos. 

What American husband would tell 
his wife te shut up? What American 
wife would eoo? 

Speaking to Drusilla Beyfus, author 
of The English Marriage, a young wife 
with a bisexual hasband says, “We are 
learning to live together, to accept each 
other’s fau_ts and failings. Personal lit- 
tle habits which I was ashamed of—I 
suck my thumb—which I don’t nor- 
mally let zeople see, become shared 
knowledge. I can be completely open 
and honest. I can tell him everything, 
anything. Wwe counted up the other day 


how many affairs we had had, and we - 


estimated that we had had about the 
same number of men.” 

As part > a survey on sex and mar- 
riage carried out dy English sociologist 
Geoffrey Gerer in 1969, the question 
was put: 4; a husband finds his wife 
having an affair with another man, 
what shou c he co?" Eight percent of 
those who refused to categorize them- 
selves by social class checked “physical 
violence or erring spouse.” “Beat her,” 
“Shoot her.” “Thump her,” “Give her a 
bleeding good hding,” “Clobber the 
missus or elobber the bloke,” they told 
the intervi-wer. 


ibn percentage of tough-talking guys 
in 1969 represents a drop in the 
number whe were similarly inclined in 
1950. There have »een other significant 
changes im attitides in this period. 
Today's Eaglish wives, for instance, 
take their right to sexual satisfaction 
for grantec, and assume that they have 
parallel and leg timate claims on a 
share of professional opportunities. To- 
day's wives no lenger kid themselves 
that they can win back a straying hus- 
band by making themselves more at- 
tractive. A: the same time there is less 
self-blame than there used to be, less 
self-reproaen then might once have 
been hearc from a more actively pious 
population Drunkenness is no longer 
high on a li of reasons for the breakup 
of a marriage. Fewer marriages are 
undergoing the strains brought about 
by living with the in-laws or arguing 
about allcwances. Government pay- 
ments to the wife for family support 
make her less dependent en her hus- 


band for the weekly "''housekeep- 
ing." 

Michael Young and Peter Willmott, 
in The Symmetrical Marriage, claim 
that modern English families are very 
different from what they once were. At 
first, there was the pre-industrial fami- 
ly-centered unit of production. Then 
there was the industrialized, diffused, 
husband-dominated household, where 
the doctrine of St. Paul was the canon 
of daily life: “Wives, submit yourselves 
to your own husbands, as it is fit in the 
Lord." 

And now, in the stage-three family, 
the roles of the sexes have become less 
segregated and there is more equality, 
more sharing of rights and responsibili- 
ties. The family today has validity as a 
unit of consumption, if not of produc- 
tion. Young and Willmott suggest that 
this new home-centeredness may indi- 
cate a lack of interest in jobs and 
careers, and may imply an acknowledg- 
ment of the narrowing economic oppor- 
tunities in Britain today. Family life is, 
by default, the most compelling of alle- 
giances, a compensation for boring 
work and low wages and loss of em- 
pire. 

While Young and Willmott are con- 
cerned with middle-class and working- 
class people, not the kinds of people 
whose marital vagaries are offered up 
for dissection in fashionable drawing 
rooms, they believe that the social 
trend-setters do, eventually, have an 
influence on hoi polloi. 


t is foolhardy for an American ob- 
server with a narrowly based ac- 
quaintance with English marriage to 
try to identify the qualities that seem 
to distinguish it from American mar- 
riage. Nevertheless it still seems worth 
speculating. 

I think the greatest difference is one 
of expectation. Where American wom- 
en reckon on companionship, financial 
and psychological support, *meaningful 
relationship," good sex, good times, a 
great deal of fetching and carrying, and 
a great many labor-saving devices, 
their English sisters do not count on 
such a lot and are less surprised and 
less grieved when things go wrong. 
They accept ambiguity more readily, 
accept that there are many things they 
cannot change, settle for less. 

Englishwomen do not seem to need a 
divorce in order to "find themselves." 
Wives expect husbands to go off with 
their friends to soccer matches, to stay 
at the pub until closing time, to act like 
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children. Funny-paper Flo Capp grits 
her teeth and casts her eyes to heaven 
when Andr does just what she knew 
he'd do. In extremis, she packs and goes 
home to Mum, but she always comes 
back. Werking-class women like Flo, as 
well as others, expect marriages to go 
through "bac patches." 

The langaage is full of these de-esca- 
lation clauses. Husbands are casti- 
gated, if at a.1, as a class, not as indivi- 
duals. “Meoodiness,” for instance, is 
seen aS a emperamental attitude, as 
little subject to modification as any 
other inborn attribute. There is comfort 
in cliche—‘Not to worry," ‘“Mustn’t 
complain," ‘Men™” 

Is there, ir the generalization, a de- 
flecting device? Is there, in the high 
percentage d? peeple who believe their 
frequency c intercourse is “about aver- 
age" (whetaer they make love twice a 
day or twice a month), a hint of nation- 
al common sense and a reassuring lack 
of concern about sexual inadequacy? Or 
is it smugness and insularity? Is there, 
in the aceeptanee of bisexuality and 
infidelity, an underlying understanding 
that people are infinitely complex and 
marriage is a difficult and risky busi- 
ness, that aamarriage partner cannot be 
expected tc solve all one’s problems, 
that one muddles through, does one’s 
best, doesn” allow oneself to get unnec- 
essarily fussed? 

Lady Curard once asked Lady Diana 
Cooper whether she didn’t mind when 
her husband was in love with a passing 
fancy. “Mind?” said her commonsensi- 
cal friend. ** only mind when Duffie 
has a cold." 


n the case ef Vita Sackville-West and 
her husoand, Harold Nicolson, be- 
ing apart for weeks and months was the 
only way ther could enjoy being togeth- 
er. Their le-ters to each other were full 
of Byronie flourishes, floods of tears, 
near faints According to their son, 
Nigel, “Their marriage not only sur- 
vived infideity, sexual incompatibility 
and long absences, but became stronger 
and finer as a result." 

This is a marriage? This is one sort of 
English ma-riage, perhaps; a marriage 
of convenience, plus. There is, in this 
marriage and in many others, a dis- 
tance between husband and wife. One 
partner is nat held responsible for the 
sadness, the disappointments, the ec- 
centricities, the inadequacies, or the 
sexual proc dvities of the other. Each is 
free to aceg@pt or extend invitations to 
and from special friends. Luncheon 


parties are often made up of six mar- 
ried people, none of them married to 
each other, and extramarital lunch à 
deux is widely accepted as one of the 
rightful pleasures of life. As indeed it 
is. 

The Nicolsons' arrangement was per- 
haps an extreme example of confound- 
ing middle-class assumptions about 
marriage. I know of many variations on 
the theme, however: husbands who live 
in bachelor flats in London during the 
week and at home with their wives on 
weekends; couples who vacation sepa- 
rately; couples who prefer, as Drusilla 
Beyfus says, to “remain free of the 
bonds of marriage within the context of 
matrimony." She mentions a marriage 
where it seems to have worked, albeit 
shakily, for twenty-four years. They 
have an "unwritten compact." None of 
his alliances are supposed to impinge 
upon her at her expense. He says he 
couldn't have stayed married if he 
hadn't had this freedom. She says she 
doesn't want to know the details. She 
too finds "real togetherness absolutely 
suffocating." "Married life," she says, 
“is made up of ebb and flow, good 
patches and bad patches, feeling that 
life's marvelous and feeling that life is 
terrible." 

The habit of avoiding blazing rows, of 
walking away from confrontations, of 
letting things slide, of burying the hurt, 
does not always, even to the English, 
recommend itself. A wife describes her 
husband's way of dealing with his own 
disappointments. "He goes rather quiet 
. . . keeps it all inside. In these situa- 
tions we use as a protective defense a 
particular form of politeness toward 
each other. A bad omen. Neither of us 
can let off steam by having a blazing 
row." 

Another wife is better served by the 
pattern of avoidance. "Ideally our mar- 
riage should be more passionate, but 
the last thing I married for was pas- 
sion. Not because the emotion fades, 
but it makes life so damn complicated 
and colors everything with drama. I'm 
all for no drama." 

In her autobiography, Enid Bagnold 
writes: "One mustn't expect to be happy 
when married. That's not the point. It 
takes a lifetime to be even acquiescent. 
It's a huge, huge work. Like Michelan- 
gelo and the Sistine chapel." 


ne of the things that comes 
through these statements by 
married people is lack of guilt—about 
sex, the spouse, the children. Many of 


my English friends seem to feel de- 
tached affection for the members of 
their families. They have been trained 
in the usual way not to complain, not to 


cry, not to display temper. For them the © 


chastisement of nannies and the stric- 
tures of publie school education appar- 
ently provided useful tools for dealing 
with complex relationships. Distance 
has diffused conflict. It is also possible 
that intimacy, commitment, and 
compassion never had a chance to 
develop. 

The cumulative effect on children of 
undemonstrative parents, “nice man- 
ners," and rigorous training at school 
may make for a de-emotionalized seg- 
ment of society where it is more impor- 
tant to know how to prevent contact 
than to encourage it. Does this sort of 
early training lead to restlessness and 
shallowness? Is there a touch of the 
over-punished child in the grown-up 


who is still looking around for fun and . 


games or playing with cruelty? 

"Anybody who comes out of the 
bleak, sadistic, monastie background of 
the English upper classes and their 
education, and is alienated from it as 
hopeless!y as I was, is liable to be inse- 
cure. So then one's whole first series of 
affairs is an affirmation of identity." 
Thus speaks a man who says he be- 
lieves, with Walter de la Mare, that love 
is a condition in which two solitudes 
touch and hold and protect each other — 
an existence of two totally separate 
identities who can live together and on 
many levels complement each other. 
His wife has money of her own, which 
helps. 

There are, of course, English mar- 
riages that would be instantly recogniz- 
able on this side of the Atlantic: bicker- 
ing, battering ones, deeply committed 
and tender ones, ones that go up in 
smoke and down the drain, ones that 
are achingly but silently awful, and 
ones that are endlessly fascinating to 
the parties concerned. There are buf- 
fers built into English marriage, a tol- 
erance of human failure, a language of 
disassociation, a mannered dissem- 
blance that keeps the worst domestic 
ravages out of sight. It seems to me that 
there is less competition between men 
and women, less nonsense about the 
possibility of human perfectibility and 
the pursuit of marital happiness, less 
fantasy altogether. 

I think an English wife is what my 
husband wants and maybe deserves. 
But would I want an English husband? 
Never. 
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CELESTE AIDE 
by Edwin Newman 


f I were to see, in the New York 
Times, “Now is the time for all good 
men to come to the aide of the party,” I 
would conclude not that the Times had 
been guilty of a misprint but that it was 
talking about Bill Brock of the Republi- 
cans or John White of the Democrats. 
For the Times, aides make up a large 
part of the population of the United 
States. The Times gives the impression 
that young people enter college with the 
intention of qualifying for this increas- 
ingly popular status: 


“And when you have graduated, 
my boy, what would you like to 
be?” 

“An aide, father. It is an honor- 
able calling, and a necessary one.” 


No edition of the Times is complete 
without a batch of aides. Indeed, no 
front page is. Almost as ubiquitous as 
aides is aid, which has a much longer 
history as a headline word and a bit of 
governmental jargon. Sometimes they 
come together. 

From the New York Times, March 31, 
1978: 

“Washington, March 30—Ronald 
Reagan’s political action committee, 
Citizens for the Republic, will not give 
money to candidates who oppose Re- 
publican incumbents in primary elec- 
tions no matter how conservative the 
challenger or how liberal the incum- 
bent. 

“Lyn Nofziger, the group’s executive 
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director, said that the policy was decid- 
ed on even though it would mean deny- 
ing aid to Jeffrey Bell, an aide to Mr. 
Reagan in his Presidential campaign in 
1976 who is running for the Republican 
Senate nomination in New Jersey 
against Senator Clifford P. Case, a lib- 
eral." 

Deny aid to the aide? Unthinkable, I 
thought, thereby thinking the unthink- 
able. I was wrong. Aides don't receive 
aid. What aides do is report, thus: 
“Aides Revort Carter Bans Neutron 
Bomb” (April 4). Aides who report are 
then spoken of: “Aides Are Said To 
Seek Delay” (April 5). Having reported, 
sought, and been spoken of, aides ex- 
plain: “Aides Say Pressure From Con- 
gress and Allies Not To Scrap Weapon 
Contributed To Latest Step” (April 7). 

Seeing themselves written about, 
aides naturally have opinions about the 
quality of the reporting: “Carter’s 
Aides Evaluate Coverage” (April 13). 
When asked, they offer these opinions 
to the President himself: “Washington, 
April 18—President Carter has sum- 
moned his top aides and Cabinet mem- 
bers to joir him this weekend at Camp 
David for a two-day stocktaking, an 
unusual move that seems to reflect a 
general concern with the Administra- 
tion about its battered public image” 
(April 14). 

Aides don’t want aid. They don’t have 
time to use it. They have more pressing 
worries: “Aides Voice Concern Over Cu- 





ban Combat Activity In Ethiopia.” 
“Aide Sees Age Bias By Panel On 
Aging.” They go places and do things: 
“Carter Sends Aides To Turkey For 
Talks.” When not sent anywhere, they 
hang about inner circles, so that they 
can make aidelike comments: “ ‘It was 
clearly not a final decision,’ said one 
aide who was closely involved.” Some- 
times, usually on weekends, the inner 
circles are moved a short distance from 
Washington and the aides move with 
them: “Washington, April 14—Presi- 
dent Carter is expected to ask senior 
White House aides and members of his 
Cabinet to develop ways to centralize in 
the White House the Government's 
procedures for long-range decision- 
making. 

"That is the purpose of a two-day 
conference at Camp David in Maryland 
beginning Sunday to which the aides 
and Cabinet officers have been sum- 
moned, according to a senior White 
House aide." 

Some aides take roles in the give and 
take of presidential decision-making, 
thereby becoming role aides: “The 
sources suggested that Mr. Powell had 
overreacted to the President's normal 
practice of challenging proposals given 
to him and having his aides defend 
them." But it isn't all work and no play. 
Aides are, after all, only human: "Jane 
Wales, Aide at White House, Wed to 
Lawyer." 


ll of those mentioned so far are pres- 
idential aides, and considering 
how many matters they already influ- 
ence, it is probably as well that their 
number is not to be increased: “Wash- 
ington, April 4—With gibes at Presi- 
dent Carter over his campaign promise 
to cut the White House staff, the House 
today rejected legislation to fix the 
staff's size at 354 and almost double the 
number of aides at the top salary lev- 
els." 

Aides not at the White House do 
other things. They shape policy: "Young 
Aide Shapes Defense Policy." They 
raise doubts about their competence: 
“In recent days, some White House offi- 
cials have been privately complaining 
to some journalists about the ability of 
Mr. Vance and some of his aides to deal 
with the Russians." They even raise 
doubts about their attitude: "Asian 
Workers Cite Abuse In Guam; U.S. 
Aides Are Termed Indifferent." 

What else do governmental aides do? 
They react calmly (which may be why 
they are sometimes termed indiffer- 


ent): “Antitrust Aides See No Need To 
Split Up Oil And Coal Sectors” and 
“Antitrust Aides See No Oil-Coal Con- 
flict.” Now and again, aides, possibly 
indiscreet ones, complain: “ "They said 
that’s just the way things are—you 
cannot de anrthing about it,’ an aide to 
Mrs. Harris complained about the 
White Heuse people.” They speak after 
the fact: “The interview, an aide later 
said, took place on March 22, at San 
Clemente, Calif.” They occupy places in 
hierarchies: * ‘A lot of the money being 
raised by the business-oriented politi- 
cal action committees is going to the 
freshman and sephomore Democrats 
who are opposed to many of the policies 
of the leadership, said a senior House 
aide." Becoming a senior House aide 
takes time ard attendance at congres- 
sional committee meetings at which 
witnesses are questioned. Those who do 
this are, m a manner of speaking, hear- 
ing aides. 

Some aides may be found working for 
counties: "Social Service Aides Back 
L.I. Allegations.” Some work fer states: 
“Lefkowitz Takes Stand To Defend His 
Role In Case Against 4 Aides" (March 
30). “Judge Acquits Lefkowitz Aide In 
Perjury Case. Citing Lack Of Motive" 
(April 1). Some work for cities: “Koch, 
An Opponent Of Westway, Now Telling 
Aides It Is ‘Inevitable’.” City aides may 
botch things: “Pact Came Close To 
Slipping Away After The Entry Of 
Koch And Aides.” Sometimes, they 
make visits: “Koch And Aide Visit Fire- 
Scarred Block,” and on these occasions 
and in sufficient numbers, they consti- 
tute an entourage and are used as 
evidence of geod intentions: “To prove 
it, he instantly assigned his entourage 
of aides to take eare of things amiss 
that were pointed out to him.” 

Here and there, unfortunately, aides 
are accused of wrongdoing: “San Fran- 
cisco Traffic Aides Held In Parking 
Meter Inquiry.” This also happens on 
the federal level and to those no longer 
in service: “Gray And 2 Ex-F.B_I. Aides 
Indicted On Conspiracy In Search For 
Radicals." 

No aide is entirely safe from such 
charges, even those in private enter- 
prise: “Aide Of ITT Denies Lying On 
Chile Role"; cr those formerly in pri- 
vate enterprise: “Olin And 3 Ex-Aides 
Indicted On Dumping Mercury In Nia- 
gara"; leading, in the latter case, to 
mystification among private enterprise 
aides still serving: “Olin Aides ‘Baffled’ 
By Mercury Claims." Nor is a private 
enterprise aide serving someone no 


longer in private enterprise immune: 
"Aide To Ex-G.M. Executive Defends 
Change She Made In His Insurance." 

Aides are not a peculiarly American 
phenomenon: “Cairo Aide Defends 
Peace Effort Against Demands It Be 
Cut Off"; "Key Argentine Aide Is Slain, 
and Leftists Claim Responsibility"; 
"Soviet Citizen, Waldheim Aide, De- 
fects At U.N.”; “West German Aide 
Quits Over '36 Pro-Nazi Thesis”; 
“P.L.O. Will Hold Fire In Lebanon, A 
Top Aide Says"; "Chinese Aides Visit 
U.S. As Tourists." On reflection, per- 
haps the Times was naive about the 
Chinese. Maybe they were tourists vis- 
iting the United States as aides. It's a 
way to be written about. 


began by saying that aides do not 

seek aid. Aid is for others: “Carter 
Offers Rise In Aid For Farmers"; “Pan 
Am Says Koch Will Aid In Keeping 
Offices In New York”; “Budget Pact In 
Albany Raises Aid To Schools With 
Problem Pupils"; “Lebanon Pleads For 
Refugee Aid To Avert Catastrophe”; 
“Met May Lose ‘Tut’ Show Aid”; “$55.6 
Million In U.S. Aid Is Pledged For South 
Bronx”; “Ohio Prepares Aid Plan For 
Schools In Cleveland”; “Carey To Offer 
Aid For Transit If Koch Will Back 
Westway”; “Board of Education Loses 
Ruling On Aid For Bias In Hiring.” 


Standing alone is “Aiding A Vision 
In Portugal.” It is not easy to aid a 
vision, which is likely to slip away or 
even disappear just when you're ap- 
proaching it with outstretched hand, 
but editorial writers—this was on the 
editorial page—may know how to do it. 

The "aides" and “aids” I’ve cited are 
a sampling of those that appeared be- 
tween March 24 and April 16. The peak 
came in a story written in Washington 
on April 11. In three quarters of a 
column, it told of an influx of aides, 
several White House aides, top White 
House aides, a relatively new White 
House aide, an aide familiar with some 
of the changes, aides with more diverse 
backgrounds and broader experience, 
campaign aides, additional staff aides, 
and top aides. 

The Times should drop aide—and 
give it back its original military appli- 
cation—and it should drop aid, as well, 
and a few other journalistic clichés. 
Perhaps it could be done with one great 
heave, one great headline: 


AILING AIDES ASSAILED ON AID To AGING 


If the ailing aides were in Adelaide, 
Australia, and the aid was to be distrib- 
uted in Aden, the picture would be 
complete. 

Aides cannot wither nor custom 
stale? They can. 
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THE BATTLE OF BARTLEBURG: 
Glory of a Nation 


by Andrew Ward 


ooking now across Bartleburg, you 
T may find it hard to believe that 
this bustling little all-American town 
was the site of one of the great unsung 
battles of the Civil War. Here, where 
stand the gift shops, wax museums, and 
comfort stations of today, men of the 
blue and the gray (with occasional ac- 
cents of muted rose and rust) battled to 
decide whether their young nation 
eould endure half North and half South, 
instead of half East and half West. 

Right where we're double-parked, on 
a crisp day in March 1863, scouts from 
the Army of the Cuyahoga trotted upon 
the founding chapter of the Daughters 
of the Confederacy. Weary from their 
futile search for their elusive foe, the 
scouts were profoundly rattled when 
the Daughters leapt up from their en- 
trenchments and began to shake whisks 


and fleshforks derisively. Panieked, the 
scouts galloped back to inform their 
commander, Major General Bowen 
Bradford Topcoat. 

By that point, President Lineoln had 
hired and fired seventeen commanding 
generals, dismissing them for every- 
thing from reluctance to pursue to poor 
grooming habits, and had turned to 
Topcoat in a moment of deep melan- 
choly. Topcoat was the only Union gen- 
eral not to have attended a military 
academy (indeed, he had graduated at 
the bottom of his class at Miss Melody’s 
Academy for Well-Disposed Yeung La- 
dies, despite a considerable flair for 
tatting); still, Topcoat had seen action 
at New Orleans, Tijuana, and Chicago, 
and had the respect of his men, who 
affectionately called him “Old General 
Topcoat.” 
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When the scouts caught up with Top- 
coat he was in his tent at Pumperstown, 
sipping cannonade. Repeatedly assured 
by his agents that there were no Con- 
federates anywhere near his camp, Top- 
coat had been polishing up an Easter 
pageant his men had been working on, 
and received the news with alarm. At 
last convinced by his junior officers 
that the time had come to take vigorous 
action, Topcoat was persuaded to climb 
back out of his trunk and lead his men 
to Bartleburg. “But first a brief 
prayer,’ Topcoat said, looking plain- 
tively around his tent. “Unless some- 
body knows some long ones?” 





Meanwhile, the Daughters had 
rushed back to their own lines to report 
their confrontation to their command- 
er. Much has been written about Gener- 
al Earl Augustus Lofty, that gallant 
southern knight who sorrowfully be- 
trayed his country in the noble causes 
of disunion, slavery, and gracious table 
manners. No general since Washington 
was more beloved; even Union soldiers 
wrote to him, asking for advice, fashion 
tips, and, in a few instances, for his 
hand in marriage. A warrior of the old 
school, Lofty disapproved of such mod- 
ern tools of war as the compass, pre- 
ferring instead to fall back on getting 
his bearings from cloud formations. By 
March 1863, his army had gained the 
upper hand, and Lofty was determined 
to bring the war to the North, where it 
would get better coverage. 

When the Daughters’ Grand Matron 
reached Lofty’s tent, he was huddled 
with his officers, trying to fold a map. 

“Gen’l? Ah ya decent, suh?" the Ma- 
tron inquired at his flap. 

“One moment, madam,” Lofty re- 
plied, hurrying into his pruning gloves. 
“Awright. Ya’ll come on in.” 

Lofty considered her news gravely. 
He considered everything gravely. 
“Men,” he said prophetically, “the hour 
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is almost upon us,” for indeed it was 
almost three o’cleck. 

And so it was that the two great 
armies converged on Bartleburg. When 
Lofty reached the town he refused hotel 
accommodations because they wouldn’t 
take pets, and had his men dig in along 
Actuary Knoll, staying up well past his 
bedtime t» oversee the werk and dis- 
pense den-zl floss to the wounded. Top- 
coat, for ais part, set his men along 
Contract Ridge in a line extending all 
the way back to Ducky Daddles Petting 
Farm, where there were restroom facil- 
ities. 


ate tha: night, Lofty met with his 
gene-zls. A teetotaler, he could 
only offer them teetotal as they gath- 
ered around to hear his battle plan. 
General Quitman respectfully reported 
that his men were exhausted, having 
marched all the way from South Caroli- 
na with nothing but arch supports 
Scotch-taped to their feet, and General 
Mooregua-c added that his men had no 
ammunition left and were reduced to 
loading tkeir muskets with nail clip- 
pings and what pocket lint they had 
managed to scrounge from farmers 
along the way. 

"Gentlemen," Lofty said with quiet 
assurance “I appreciate your candor. 
But my plan cannot fail." He went on to 
tell them that he'd been rereading Pun- 
ic Tunics and had at last arrived upon a 
plan Hannibal himself would have ap- 
proved of. 

First, he would expend all his ammu- 
nition on a cannon barrage the likes of 
which the world had never seen, and 
then he would craftily send all his men 
across a mile of open field in a glorious, 
color-cooriinated charge of the Union 
lines, the last thing the oversupplied, 
overfed Yankees would expect of their 
outgunnec, starving, overwhelmingly 
outnumbered foe. Discerning his offi- 
cers’ apprehension, Lofty jutted his jaw 
and said, “It worked for Hannibal, gen- 
tlemen. It will work for us.” It is a 
measure >f the awe and respect in 
which Lof-y was held that no one point- 
ed out to him that Hannibal had had 
elephants. 

But little did Lofty know that even as 
he outlined his battle plan, Union 
agents wee dooming it to failure. Deep 
in the nizht, as Lofty and his men 
napped in their sacks, Union agents in 
bunny suits and blackface hopped unde- 
tected ove the Confederate lines to sow 
confusion and dismay. For hours they 
did their worst, until dawn began to 


glow in the eastern sky, and they hop- 
ped back to their lines, sniggering at 
their mischief. 


he next morning, Lofty breakfasted 

alfresco on his favorite puffroot 
and wingding, and was dabbing at his 
beard with his epaulets when General 
Yuban Hackles, the dashing young cav- 
alry officer who had so distinguished 
himself at Hullaballoo by making him- 
self understood, galloped up, his pig- 
tails flying. 

“Gen’l! Gen’l!” Hackles exclaimed, 
pointing back at his lines with a fencing 
sword. “All is lost!” 

“Calm down, mah boy,” Lofty said. 
"What's the matter? Your pony looks 
logy.” 

“That’s just it, Gen’l! The Yanks has 
sneaked havoc upon our ranks. They fed 
fried foods to mah hosses!” 

“Gen’l Lofty!” cried General Quit- 
man, cantering up the knoll. “Some- 
one’s let all the air out of the supply 
tents!” 

Lofty felt something give way within 
him as he climbed upon his beloved 
Chocolate Bar. This was just the sort of 
thing he’d been talking about when he 
turned down the command of the Union 
army years before; the Yankees were 
turning warfare into something frivo- 
lous and vulgar, a mere matter of win- 
ning and losing. Riding along the knoll, 
Lofty found that his ranks were a 
shambles. Someone had reversed all the 
cannon barrels. Bayonets had been bent 
into letters of the alphabet. Officers 
were confusedly bundling up, having 
found snowscapes painted on their field 
glasses. And hundreds of Bluecoats, in- 
sisting that they were Rebels who had 
been dyed in their sleep, were being 
forced at gunpoint to prove to their 
comrades that they were Confederates 
by boning catfish and playing tunes on 
household utensils. 

“Let us return to Dixie,” Lofty sighed 
to his generals as he rode back to his 
tent, “and try to pretend this never 
happened.” 

Meanwhile, back in the Union lines, 
Topcoat peered out from his trunk with 
his favorite general, “Old Fussy Mussy” 
H. Cuthbertson Armature, who had 
cleaned up so thoroughly after the wet- 
lands campaign, filling shell holes, 
planting hardy ground covers, and all 
in all leaving the field of battle nicer 
than he’d found it. As the dust from the 
retreating Rebel army rose in the dis- 
tance, Topcoat drew his field glasses to 
his forehead. 


“A little lower, General,” Armature 
suggested, helpfully aligning the lenses 
with Topcoat’s eyes. 

“I know, I know,” Topcoat snapped 
back. "Can't you tell when I'm kid- 
ding?" Gazing toward Actuary Knoll, 
Topcoat suddenly stopped and gasped. 
"My Goc, i- cant be!” he exclaimed, 


beads of sweat breaking out along his 
forehead. 

"What is it, General?" Armature 
asked breathlessly. "Trouble?" 

"No, Armature. A cedar waxwing!” 
Topeoat blurted, fumbling for his 
birding log. “And here it isn’t even 
April!” 








IN SEARCH OF BECKETT 
by Benjamin DeMott 


hat living writer do you most 

admire? When the New York 
Times Beok Review put that question 
to a group of well-regarded American 
authors las: winter, Samuel Beckett 
emerged as the majority choice—but no 
library or bookstore run on his works 
ensued. Dublin-bern, now in his early 
seventies, tiis Nobel laureate has a 
reputation for difficulty that Sunday 
paper polls can't change. His chief pop- 
ular success, Waiting for Godot, was 
nearly as famous for impenetrability as 
for dramatic power. His most accessible 
novels, Murphy and Watt, are without 
plot interes:. The best-known fact 
about his life, his close association with 
James Joyce, arouses suspicions of re- 
moteness. The same holds for his habit, 
contracted in middle years, of writing 
and publishing his books in French, 
translating them into English only as a 
sort of afterthought. 

And Beckett has never been chummy 
with readers. Bursts of Rabelaisian hi- 
larity turn up in his works, and laugh- 
ing with him preduces an uncommon 
feeling of companionability—closeness 
to the real Samuel Beckett. But he’s 
seemingly without enthusiasm for per- 
sonal contact. Reclusive, he avoids in- 
terviews and promotion tours. He ad- 
vises would-be biographers, with icy 
politeness, that he’ll neither help nor 
hinder them (“You’re free to do as you 
wish”). To the invitations that poured 
in during the seventies at his homes in 
Paris and Ussy—Zero Mostel wanting 
to make a film of Godot, Estelle Par- 
sons and Shelley Winters wanting to 
mount a new production of the play 
with themselves as stars—the answers 
were stiff and stern: “Definitely No." 
As for phote opportunities . . . The 
faces staring out from his book jackets 
are all blasted doom and fury, and the 
implicit statement is a menacing Don't 
mess with me. 

Where public relations problems ex- 


ist, some say, public relations solutions 
can be sought and found. Deirdre Bair 
seeks such a solution in SAMUEL BECK- 
ETT: A LiFE (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$19.95). Her hope, announced in a pref- 
ace, is to “encourage many more people 
to read Beckett’s novels and see his 
plays.” And she’s certain that, to re- 
alize this hope, the writer-critic must 
shun the ways of coteries. In the past, 
she declares, “Beckett interpreters sub- 
stituted their own brilliant intellectual 
gymnastics for what should have been 
solid, responsible scholarship, [cre- 
ating] studies that told more about the 
quality of the authors' minds than 
about Beckett's writings." As a result 
we still lack “a factual foundation for 

. . critical exegesis,” means of placing 
the poems, novels, and plays "within 
the framework of [Beckett's] daily life." 
Not until factual foundations are firm 
can an author be humanized. And not 
until this partieular author is effective- 
ly humanized will the great audience 
begin to come round. 

These aren't, on their face, silly no- 
tions. The obvious although unnamed 
target of Ms. Bair's animadversions on 
intellectual gymnasts, Hugh Kenner's 
Samuel Beckett, is a splendid critical 
study, beautifully tuned to Beckett's 
mind, but about dailiness it couldn't 
care less. (Kenner is in wild flight from 
page one, Latinizing, scatologizing, 
pun-jousting, re-Joyceing in Beckett's 
playfulness as theoretician and lin- 
guist; in 200 pages he touches details of 
Beckett's life maybe thrice.) And the 
plain truth is that Beckett has lived and 
suffered and triumphed in a manner 
not without human interest. The story 
of his struggle for mastery of his craft 
and for recognition is, indeed, highly 
affecting. Fearful inner and outer ob- 
stacles had to be overcome. Further- 
more, Beckett appears to be an excep- 
tionally various littérateur, blessed 
with a range of nonliterary skills and 


appetites sufficiently wide te engage 
people ordinarily unimpressed by high- 
brow authors. And, equally heipful to a 
biographer concerned with enlarging a 
writer’s audience, the man has charac- 
ter. A number of passages in this life— 
none publicized by Beckett himself— 
attest that he possesses greater gifts 
than genius: courage, generosity, a 
sense of honor. 


s. Bair exploits these advantages 
M thoroughly and devotedly, 
drawing on interviews with scores of 
the author’s acquaintances, and upon 
hundreds of letters from Beckett to 
Thomas McGreevey, a poet, critic, and 
scholar who befriended Beckett in Paris 
in 1928 and remained “for the rest of 
his life Beckett’s only confidant.” (Su- 
zanne Deschevaux-Dumesnil, whom 
Beckett lived with for decades and mar- 
ried in 1961, seems to have been pri- 
marily a guardian of privacy and man- 
ager of literary business; the couple has 
no children.) 

We meet, to begin with, the familiar 
figure of the would-be artist at bay in 
his own family. Beckett's father, a pros- 
perous building contractor, knew early 
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on that young Sam wouldn’t be joining 
the firm, but he expected the lad to 
become something decent, like a profes- 
sor, and was shaken when this didn’t 
occur. (Beckett did time—a year—as 
lecturer in French at Trinity College, 
Dublin, from which he graduated, but 
he despised the work; turning wanderer 
for several years in Europe, he settled 
at last in 1936—for life, the sequel 
proved—in a Parisian Bohemia.) His 
mother, frozen in Anglo-Protestant 
propriety, was enraged, not disap- 
pointed, by her son’s literary commit- 
ment. Hounding him ceaselessly in the 
name of respectability, she periodically 
shut off allowances after his father 
died, and occasionally feigned illness 
and breakdown with the intention of 
shaming him into repentance. 

Unacceptable career choice wasn’t, to 
be sure, the only cause of conflict 
between parent and offspring in this 
household. As a child the author of The 
Unnamable evinced qualities of imper- 
meableness that maddened his mother; 
she beat him often. And the tormented 
relationship that developed never was 
worked through. In his mid-thirties 
Beckett was forced, by lack of funds, to 
break off a psychoanalysis that might 
have toughened him, and for decades he 
was racked, intermittently, by physical 
agony (cysts, boils, tremors), not to 
mention overwhelming assaults of guilt 
(his mother's single solace for his tru- 
ancy). When the prime context of an 
alienated artist's anguish is familial, as 
in Beckett's case, the resonances are 
richly human; Ms. Bair's Life does them 
proper justice. 

Her book is &lso admirably respon- 
sive to professional defeats and disas- 
ters. Creating even the tiniest audience 
for his work seemed to Beckett, for 
years, utterly impossible. (Murphy, 
which Beckett correctly estimated to be 
a delectable book, was rejected forty- 
two times; regularly he opened publish- 
ers' statements to learn that annual 
sales of one or another of his works 
totaled two copies.) The friendship that 
should have helped him went sour: 
Beckett was thrown out of James 
Joyce's household when the great man's 
demented daughter wrongly charged 
Beckett with misusing her. Happy 
events seemed to carry within them the 
seeds of their own abrupt cancellation. 
Barely a month after Murphy finally 
found a publisher, thanks to the critic 
and poet Herbert Read, Beckett was 
knifed, almost fatally, on his way home 
from a movie, by a pimp demanding 
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money. (The pimo’s name was Prudent; 
seated beside Frudent at the trial, 
Beckett asked what he'd done to insult 
the fellow, and Prudent, drawing his 
shoulders up “w th a Gallic shrug re- 
plied indifferently, ‘I don't know.’”’) 
Even as international fame was dawn- 
ing, bad breaks multiplied. An agent 
selling Beekett's original manuscripts 
to American universities cheated him 
shockingly. During rehearsals for the 
first production ef Godot, three sets of 
actors in success on quit the show. The 
producers ef Oh’ Calcutta’, after beg- 
ging him for a centribution, rewrote it 
in a manner traducing the author. 

So it went. If Beckett had been a 
natural victim, a spirit too rare for our 
coarse kind, a stereotype of quivering 
sensitivity, his troubles might seem 
more bearable in the reading. But, as it 
happens, that stereotype is irrelevant. 
Beckett was a str kingly handsome man 
in youth, sttrac-ive to wemen; not a 
mooner or a whiner but a blade who 
won matches, hed escapades, got into 
scrapes with motorcycles and fast cars 
which (on paper) are hilarious: 


Beckett crove [his father's Swift] 
around Trinity very badly but with 
enormous style. He shifted gears 
with sweepirg, dramatic arm 
movements, irvolving his entire 
torso in negctiating turns. He 
made blowing the horn a musical 
art and parking was an exercise in 
dance and methematics with an 
occasional fills from the latest 
Mack Sennett comedy. One eve- 
ning, after several hours in a favor- 
ite pub, Beckett was negotiating 
the Swift through the streets 
around Merrion Square with more 
difficulty than usual . The 
Swift ralled over a eurb and 
stopped only inches from one of 
Dublin's leading legal figures, 
Judge Eugene Sheehy, out for a 
stroll to escape his wife's regular 
Thursday "evening." 


He was first-rate, in youth, at games, 
the only No»el winner to earn a place in 
cricket record »ooks (batted lefty, 
bowled righty), «een at golf, boxing, 
rugby, tennis, billiards, chess, and 
bridge. When writing seemed a dead 
end, his thoughts turned not to insur- 
ance or acceuntirg but to aviation and 
moviemaking (he wrote to Eisenstein 
offering himself as an apprentice; no 
answer). From his teens onward he had 
a taste for all the superior entertain- 
ments—drinking, singing (Gilbert and 
Sullivan), parody. piano duets, Chaplin, 
Laurel and Hardr, Harold Lloyd . . . 


And, to repeat, he's demonstrably a 
man of character. De Gaulle awarded 
him a Croix de Guerre with a gold star 
for daring service in the Resistance. 
Stories abound of his kindness to people 
in need—bums, convicted murderers, 
troubled Red Cross matrons, others. 
He's no goody, obviously (survival as an 
artist meant dumping family responsi- 
bilities on his brother Frank), and his 
stern reserve with Establishment types 
has struck many as oppressive. But Ms. 
Bair's evidence suggests that Beckett 
doesn't easily forgive himself for the 
patches of "necessary" selfishness in 
his past, and, if he has held his feelings 
in check, it has been otherwise with his 
property. (Virtually the whole of Beck- 
ett's Nobel money has gone into subsi- 
dies for younger "artists, painters, 
printers, scholars," or into the financ- 
ing of “new experimental productions,” 
or into Parisian junkets for old Dublin 
acquaintances. ) 


e’re dealing, in sum, with a fully 

human being, limited by instincts 
for withdrawal and isolation, but hu- 
morous, passionate, and brave. And 
Samuel Beckett: A Life keeps this full- 
ness in sight from the start, despite its 
earnestness about the pledge of the 
preface—namely to connect the life 
with the work. 

That pledge is, however, Ms. Bair’s 
main preoccupation. She establishes a 
dozen links between, for instance, Beck- 
ett’s London days and his first novel, 
Murphy, a book that’s set in that town. 
In the central chapters the hero is an 
orderly in a mental hospital; Ms. Bair 
notes that Beckett used to visit a doctor 
friend who was psychiatrist-in-resi- 
dence at an institution in Surrey. At the 
end of the tale we're at Round Pond 
watching kite flyers; Ms. Bair notes 
that in the fall of 1936 Beckett spent his 
afternoons doing the same. Murphy 
carefully details the perambulations, 
about the four corners of a bed-sitter, of 
a character called "the old boy"; Ms. 
Bair notes that, during his stay in 
Gertrude Street, Beckett observed a 
neighbor who fits "the old boy's" de- 
scription. What happens in Murphy, 
broadly stated, is that the title charac- 
ter moves “out of West Brompton... 
into his [own] mind”; Ms. Bair notes 
that, while the book was being written, 
Beckett attended a lecture by Jung, at 
the Tavistock Clinic, which described 
patients sinking “into their uncon- 
scious altogether and [becoming] com- 
pletely victimized by it.” 


It’s the same story with Waiting for 
Godot. Ms. Bair argues that the conver- 
sational ant cs of Vladimir and Estra- 
gon owe everything to those of Beckett 
and Suzanne Deschevaux-Dumesnil. 
The pair chatted in a peculiar, vaude- 
ville-like lingo, and “It would seem that 
Beckett toomordinary conversations be- 
tween [them] and incorporated them 
verbatim in Godot. . . .” What's more, 
Ms. Bair thinks she has a source for the 
pointless peregrinations of the play. 
When thei- Resistance network was 
discovered, 3eckett and Suzanne fled 
Paris, later walking 150 miles from 
Lyon to a small village in the Vau- 
cluse: 


[They] took turns eajoling and 
pleading with each other on their 
trek intc Roussillon as first one 
and ther the other despaired of 
ever coming to the end of their 
walk. In Waiting for Godot Vladi- 
mir and Estragon do the same: 


Vladina: Come here till I em- 
brace you. 

Estragez: Don't touch me. 

Vladimi- Do you want me to go 
away?.. 

Esirage: Don't touch me! Don't 
question me! Don’t speak to me! 
Stay with me! 


Nobody fend of Beckett will read any 
of this without interest; even the snip- 
pets adduced as proof that Malone 
Meurt is “the most autobiographical of 
all Beckett’s fiction" —an extremely un- 
likely proposition —are piquant. But 
there is a prcblem. It's true that knowl- 
edge of the models drawn on for a char- 
acter ean «eepen understanding of 
character amd author alike. We're bet- 
ter readers cf some books for having a 
sound gras» of relationships between 
their authors and their heroes— for ex- 
ample the relationship between Scott 
Fitzgerald ard Gatsby. 

Still . . . models—and experience it- 
self — mean different things to different 
writers, anc eritics and biographers are 
obliged to register and respect those 
differences. With some authors, knowl- 
edge of links between art and life yields 
only modest benefits, and I’m afraid 
Beckett's works are of this kind. The 
creator of \olloy and Malone wasn’t 
hugely concerned about the world out 
there— “real people,” the onset and de- 
velopment cf love affairs, social ambi- 
tion, the rearing of children, class dif- 
ference, regional difference, consumer 
products, aud so on. His focus was a 
series of questions: What is language? 
What is comsciousness? What do we 


know? What is out there? In a typical 
Beckett page the eye may begin by 
following a human action, but it's 
quickly diverted toward other items— 
toward parodies, for example, of verbal 
fastidiousness; toward jokes about lan- 
guage-learning and -teaching that hold 
the mirror up not to particularized 
individuals but to the processes by 
which Everyman spins himself out in 
words. Persons, places, things tend to 
dissolve. 

". . . they sat down beside him, the 
lady on the one side, the gentleman on 
the other. As a result of this, Mr. Hack- 
ett found himself between them." 
(Hugh Kenner, to speak again of Ms. 
Bair's nemesis, has spirited fun with 
this not dazzlingly dramatic passage 
from Watt.) The subject here—the ways 
of our language—is undeniably human. 
(Nothing on earth more human than 
human language.) One may or may not 
be amused to observe the pretenses of 
precision built into our betweens and 
besides, our elegant sentence forms— 
the sleight of hand of our circumlocu- 
tions, the primness of our prepositional 
politesse. But regardless of your taste, 
it should be evident that you can’t get 
far toward comprehension or enjoy- 
ment by scratching about after the 
original of Mr. Hackett, the bench- 
sitter; the passage hasn't to do with 
missing persons but with verbal man- 
ners. 

And because Beckett idolators know 
that a very great deal of their man's 
stuff isn't finally about the ordinary 
novelistic dimensions of people, they 
are likely to respond sniffishly to Ms. 
Bair's investigative reporting. They'll 
explain her concentration on "real life 
equivalents" as an aberration stem- 
ming from incapacity to appreciate ei- 
ther Beckett's characteristic subjects or 
his best self —his sinuous wit, purity of 
dietion, syntactic ballet, epistemologi- 
cal subtlety. And they do have at least 
one clear point on their side, namely 
Ms. Bair's somewhat leaden perform- 
ance as a writer. The right match for 
Beckett is a critic with a feeling for the 
"other harmony" of contemporary 
prose—love of its special rhythms, a 
sense of its homely grace. Ms. Bair's 
pages, I’m sorry to say, are cliché- 
strewn ("occasional fillip," “Gallic 
shrug"). Worse, there are hints of a tin 
ear: "Though the present-day reader is 
almost constantly aware of Beckett's 
presence in this essay as phrases illus- 
trative of his mature writing seem to 
leap off the printed page, there is a 
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constant, clear-sighted view of Proust.” 
And too often you catch a hint of un- 
seemly condescension that approaches 
the borders of anti-intellectualism. 
(Ms. Bair remarks down her nose that 
being introduced to Joyce “was all very 
thrilling for Beckett,” as though any- 
body sensible would have stayed 
home.) 

Yet despite these reservations I don’t 
think, on balance, that we're poorly 
served by this Life—and neither is 
Beckett's cause. It's better to have been 
overhumanized, if you're an abstrac- 
tionist, than never to have been human- 
ized at all. The ideal book on Samuel 
Beckett would combine "factual foun- 
dations" with perfect alertness to their 
limited relevance, bearing in mind the 
intricacies of the intercourse, for some 
artists, between gross dailiness and 
high intellection, and aiming every- 
where at the whole story. But in this 
world whole stories are hard to come 
by. If we're complex persons like Samu- 
el Beckett, we can't expect total illumi- 
nation when biographers and critics sit 
down beside us— "the lady on one side, 
the gentleman on the other" —intent on 
interesting people in our days. We have 
to assume that, like Mr. Hackett the 
bench-sitter, we're going to find our- 
selves between. 
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THE BRENDAN VOYAGE by Tim Severin. 
MeGraw-Hill, $12.95. The old Irish tale 
of St. Brendan's travels is full of what 
appear to be fanciful impossibilities, but 
Mr. Severin is not the first enthusiast 
to suspect that real voyages lie behind 
the pious trimmings. He is, however, 
the first man to acquire a large oxhide 
boat and sail it across the North Atlan- 
tic, thereby demonstrating that a party 
of sixth-century monks could have done 
the same. His account of the adventure 
is a sailor's delight. Simply building the 
wood-framed, leather-covered, wool- 
greased Brenda» required a wonderful 
collection of expert craftsmen and al- 








- most obsolete techniques. The voyage 


itself was enlivened by storms, contrary 
winds, amiable whales, near disasters, 
providential help, and icebergs. As 
Brendan made her anachronistic way 
from Ireland to the Faroes to Iceland to 
Newfoundland, all the ports of call 
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were friendly, the Icelandic Coast 
Guard was enchanted by the project, 
and the American Navy was thunder- 
struck. The trip took two summers and 
gave Mr. Severin and his crew a vast 
respect for their Dark Age equipment. 
It will give the reader a vast respect for 
the whole party, and much entertain- 
ment as well. Appendices provide a 
summary of the Navigatio Sancti Bren- 
dani Abbatis, an explanation of how Mr. 
Severin deduced practical fact from 
that text, and details on Brendan’s 
design and performance. Color photo- 
graphs, drawings by Trondur Pat- 
ursson. 


Risk by Dick Francis. Harper & Row, 
$8.95. The opening of Mr. Francis’s 
latest thriller provides splendid kidnap, 
escape, and pursuit excitement, but the 
story as a whole is not up to his usual 
standard because the villains know only 
one trick. This may be true to life, but it 
leads to repetition. 


FINAL ENTRIES 1945: THE DIARIES OF 
JOSEPH GOEBBELS edited and introduced by 
Professor Hugh Trevor-Roper. Putnam, 
$14.95. Goebbels kept diaries not for 
himself but for the “pure sacred cause.” 
Full of military and political detail, his 
records were designed to be a day-by- 
day history of the Nazi party, to be 
studied in that happy future when “we 
shall tower over all, clean and spotless 
.... Between late February and early 
April of 1945, the period covered by this 
book, Goebbels had to record disaster 
on all fronts. He kept up his relentless 
optimism by discerning, on misinter- 
preted evidence, signs of dissension and 
collapse among the Allies. He also in- 
trigued against Goring, ordered an oc- 
casional murder, and read a book about 
Frederick the Great. All this is of real 
importance to historians of World 
War II, but heavy going for any reader 
with a less than impassioned interest 
in the period, for Goebbels makes 
offensively dull company. Translated 
by Richard Barry. Maps, index, photo- 


graphs. 


Tuis TRIFLING DISTINCTION by John Gould. 
Little Brown, $7.95. Mr. Gould, whose 
reports from Maine have kept readers 
chuckling for years, claims that he does 
it by just listening to the neighbors. 
Another of his amusing Down Kast tall 
tales. 


THE DICTIONARY GF DISEASED ENGLISH by 


Kenneth Hudson. Harper & Row, $12.95. 


Slogging through the jargon of adver- 
tisers, businessmen, wine experts, so- 
ciologists, psychiatrists, art critics, and 
bureaucrats, Mr. Hudson has collected 
treasures of polysyllabic inanity. He 
has also explained, quite ruthlessly, 
what they mean— which is precisely 
what their authors had hoped to 
conceal. 


AMERICAN GOLD by Ernest Seeman. Dial, 
$8.95. Although Mr. Seeman has done a 
wide variety of things in his ninety-one 
years, he does not appear to have been a 
newspaper reporter. The point is worth 
mentioning only because American 
Gold is the sort of novel one would 
expect from a City Hall reporter. It 
describes the growth of a small south- 
ern town into a tobacco-rich industrial 
city, and the novelist is very canny 
about the forces that shape cities—the 
motions of money, the bases of political 
and social influence, the class solidari- 
ties and prejudices, and the payoffs. He 
is quite superficial in dealing with indi- 
vidual characters, presenting them 
largely in terms of visible eccentrici- 
ties. The approach may be deliberate; 
money is the hero of the book, and the 
villain, as well. It creates plenty of 
action. 


Torsrovs LETTERS selected, edited, and 
translated by R. F. Christian. Two vols., 
Seribner's, $35.00. Since Tolstoy's com- 
plete letters would fill a shelf, Mr. 
Christian's representative selection is a 
boon to the reader who, though at- 
tracted, is not prepared to spend all life 
with Lev Nikolayevich. The letters run 
from 1828 to 1910, and fairly reveal the 
variety of Tolstoy's interests, connec- 
tions, enterprises, reading, and studies, 
as well as the evolution of his opinions 
and principles. If there is a single 
thread running through the entire fab- 
ric, it is the desire to instruct and 
improve, which at its best led to Tol- 
stoy's demands for social reform, and at 
its worst to a self-righteous pedantry 
that is almost comic. Notes, index, illus- 
trations. 


ALTERED STATES by Paddy Chayefsky. 
Harper & Row, $8.95. With lively dia- 
logue and a whirlwind of the latest 
scientific abracadabra, Stevenson is 
brought entertainingly—that is, scari- 
ly—up to date at MIT. Dr. Jekyll’s ill- 
advised experiments convert him not 
into a human villain but into a respect- 
able australopithecine, which proves 
equally inconvenient. 
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tu 7 = research scientists and you. Heres knowledge that enriches your 
A personal and working life. It's information you can use. 


Discover the riches of Human Nature 


Join us now as a Charter Subscriber and save $6 off the newsstand price. 
We'll bill you just $15 for 12 monthly issues and guarantee you a full refund at any time. 
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Charter Subscription Order ML2A1 


Piease enroll meas a Charter Subscriber and bill me $15 for the year (12 monthly issues). I understand that 
I may cancel my subscription at any time during the year and receive an immediate, unquestioned refund 
of my full subscription price. 





NAME (Please Print) 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE ZIP 
Mail to: Human Nature, P.O. Box 10702, Des Moines, IA 50340 


Add $3.50 for Canadian, $7.00 extra for foreign subscriptions per year (surface mail) and enclose payment. Please allow 
6-8 weeks for receipt of first issue. An affiliate of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
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Tania D'Avignon 


$8.95 i 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 
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1. AN-A-PEST 2. ANTEDATE (Dante “headless” and ‘ heartless”) 3. BULL-ETS 4. 
C-I-RCA 5. DOMINOS (anag.) 6. EX(er)CISE 7. FACING (double def.) 8. GUSSET 
(anag.) 9. HUD-DLE (led anag.) 10. “TM IT”-ATE 11. INLETS tanag.) 12. (S)INNER 
13. JENA (anag.) 14. JETTY (pun) 15. KLEE(nex) 16. L-IGNITE 17. ME(A)SURE 
(anag. +a) 18. Mo(TT)O 19. NEVADA (ave rev. in and anag.) 20. NORTH 
(anag.) 21. NUTS-HELL 22. ODES (hidden) 23. OMELETTE . hidden) 24. PEARL 
(double def.) 25. PLACE (double def.) 26. QUAIL (double def.) 27. REEL (double 
def.) 28. sEMI(tic) 29. S(P)ECT-ER (re rev.) 30. sTEM (hidden) 31. STUNT 
(double def.) 32. ToPICS (anag.) 33. TREPAN (anag.) 34. UNR(I)PE (anag. + 1) 
35. V-ARNISH (anag. + V) 36. WI-DTH 37. X-ENON (none rev.) 38. YACHT (th[e] 
cay rev.) 39. ZODIAC (ca-i-doz rev.) 40. ZWIE-BACK (zwei with te rev.) 


Miss MARKS AND Miss WOOLLEY by Anna 
Mary Wells. Houghton Mifflin, $10.95. 
When Ms. Wells undertook to write a 
biography of Mary Woolley, president 
of Mount Holyoke College from 1901 to 
1931, she began by extracting from the 
college vaults a mass of Woolley papers 
that no one had previously bothered to 
examine. One box contained letters ex- 
changed by Miss Woolley and her 
friend, companion, and faculty mem- 
ber, Miss Marks. They were unmistaka- 
bly and ardently love letters. The col- 
lege authorities, when apprised of this 
embarrassment, promptly closed the 
archives, although agreeing that Ms. 
Wells might quote material she had 
already copied. The authorities were 
almost certainly misguided in their de- 
cision, for while Ms. Wells has been 
able to produce a sensible, respectful 
book on two women who were decidedly 
important to the development of wom- 
en's rights and education, she has been 
denied access to the kind of intimate 
reactions and opinions that could bring 
her subjects convincingly to life as per- 
sons. Lesbianism between two humor- 
less, vaguely outlined academic wor- 
thies assumes more importance than it 
would have between recognizably hu- 
man, emotional, quirky individuals. Il- 
lustrations, bibliography. 





Excerpts from the following recently 
published books have appeared in The 
Atlantic: 
PicTURE PALACE by Paul Theroux. 
Houghton Mifflin, $9.95. 
THE STARSHIP AND THE CANOE by Kenneth 
Brower. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
$8.95. 
THE TRACK TO BRALGU by B. Wongar. 
Little, Brown, $6.95. 

— Phoebe-Low Adams 





LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Linda Lewis is a frequent visitor to 
England. She is the author of Birth- 
days: Their Delights, Disappointments, 
Past and Present, Worldly, Astrological, 
and Infamous. 


Edwin Newman, news commentator 
and grammarian's delight, is the au- 
thor of several books, the most recent 
being A Civil Tongue. 


Andrew Ward is a contributing editor 
of this magazine and author of Fits and 
Starts, a new collection. 


Benjamin DeMott, professor of English 
at Amherst, is a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic. 








by Emily Cox and Henry Rathvon 





DROSSWORDS 


Every clue contains at least one letter 
too many. These extra letters are 
totally irrelevant to the solution of the 
clues and, in this respect, should be 
disregarded. However, taken in the 
order in which they appear in the 42 
clues, the superfluous letters compose 
an apt quote (of 48 letters, 13 words). 
In six clues, two superfluous letters 
occur—always next to-each other. 
The name of the quote’s author will 
appear in the completed puzzle 
diagram, running diagonally from 1. 
Answers include two proper names 
and one German word. As always, 
remember that punctuation in the 
clues may be used deceptively. 


ACROSS 


1. Ghost loses tone in anger (5) 
6. Put shoot-out in frontier (7) 

11. Wiggling ears, i.e., produces angry 
reaction (4) 

12. Musical works, sculpture, art, 
prose (6) 

13. Christians find hero jailed by mad 
sultan (99 

14. Felt sick while eating a duck (4) 

15. A quantity of cream — bountiful 
quantity (6) 

16. Bores create this partly obscene 
nuisance (5) 

17. Counterfeit coin I lose to porters (7) 

18. Tearing out one’s eye, in part (6) 

21. It’s left in sweet glaze (5) 

23. GI in love, oddly, with bird in 
Bonn (5) 

25. For dessert, snake swallows 
rodents? Just the opposite! (6) 

27. Eccentric artisan—he singes (7) 

28. Fair about nothing, I fight (5) 

30. Slut’s ad: “Sperts for the mature” 
(6) 
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31. It's said to be a metre ruler (4) 

32. Halter is article that's practical (9) 

33. Putting one in pastries gives you 
trots (6) 

34. Rock area elevated in part (4) 

35. Where a beer ends in a cocktail (7) 

36. Heart turns to fliers (5) 


DOWN 


l. They inscribe ceremony in new 
rows (7) 

2. "Mature redhead: fine moves, 
keeps quiet" (5) 

3. Like Leibnitz at first, Kant is 
oblique (6) 

4. Recite some of "First Noel" lyrics 
(4) 

5. Sixty minutes with me—Lawdy 
that's beautiful (5) 

6. I love California around tip—out 
of sight (77) 





Note: The instructions aboveare the special instructions for this month's puzzle. It is 
assumed that ycu know how to decipher clues. For a complete introduction to clue-solving, write to The 


. Vibrant note: "Exciting long-term 


love" (7) 


. Savage law: rope brings release (6) 
. Petrarch wrote them, then sons 


edited (7) 


. Tries out new tastes (5) 
. Patent for TV — need it badly (7) 
. Capturing essence of Monet tint: 


gold (7) 


. What dabblers do to master plays 


(7) 


. “Birds”: dear lovers, perhaps (7) 
. This would be plenty to drink; 


unfortunately, it’s all gone (6) 


. Tale with no end: “Merry Time of 


Year” (6) 


. Dresses in rehearsal—risqué (5) 
. Jack is too silly for a stud (5) 
. Senior dances with attractive 


vocalist? (5) 


. Area for endless racket-swinging 


(4) 


The solution to last month’s 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, cloth. 
Free details. WRITERS, Box 285E, Floral Park, N.Y. 
11001. 


———— M — —— EERE 


WRITERS: "UNSALABLE'" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 

core NR a NND TRUST ee LE A eruca 
EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 





Book Publishing. Peperback/hard cover. Quality 
editing, design. Paragon Press, Box #4391, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20012 





WRITE YOUR BOOK IN OUR BOOK 300 PAGE "LI- 
BRARY EDITION" HARDCOVER BOOK OF BLANK 
PAGES, GOLD IMPRINTED WITH ANY TITLE, ANY 
NAME ON THE SPINE AND COVER. SEND $9.95 
PPD. INCL. NAME AND ADDRESS ALONG WITH 
TITLE AND AUTHOR'S NAME TO ROBADA VOL- 
UMES, 444 ST. JAMES PLACE, CHICAGO, IL. 
60614 


——— M —— M — ——À 


POETRY, SHORT STORY CONTESTS — Prizes, pos- 
sible publication. For details, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Potpourri International, Pub- 
lisher Box 6183Z, Wyomissing, Pa. 19610. 


cS 


Editing, revising manuscripts. Sally R. Hayashi, 
5342 N. Winthrop, Chicago 60640 


——— ——— ——— ——— 


POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $3. 
LYF-J, Box 722, Inglewood, CA 90307. 


—— —— e —— — — ——— 


NEW POETRY, SHORT STORY, ARTICLE WRITING 
CONTESTS — Prizes, possible publication. For de- 
tails, send self-addressed, stamped envelope. Pot- 
pourri International Publishers, Box 6183-Y, Wyo- 
missing, PA. 19610. 
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BOOK PRINTING. Pcetry Special, 70 copies, $49. 
Also Special Edition of paperback and hardcover. 
Triton Press, 13850 Big Basin Way, Boulder Creek, 
Ca. 95006 

21 ee SS LET CERERI a ee 
SELL YOUR POEMS Free Details/ Guaranteed Pub- 
lications, Box 83-A, Murfreesboro, North Carolina 
27855 





POETRY WANTED for anthology. New writers wel- 
come. No payment. Send several. PUBLISHERS, 
Box 3455-A, Knoxville, TN 37917. 





$1,200 in prizes. Short Story-Poetry Contest. Win- 
ners published /n a Nutshell. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for rules. NUTSHELL—AM, Box 
22248, Sacramento, CA 95822. 





BECOME A PUBLISHER—with John McKinney's 
"How to Start Your Cwn Community Newspaper." 
NY Times enthuses: 'Covers every conceivable 
facet of weekly newspaper publishing." $9.95 
from Meadow Press, Box 35-A, Port Jefferson, NY 
11777. Money-back guarantee. 





BOOKS 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


BOOKS 


GOOD USED 800K* —WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. 
subjects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desx AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 








25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other ir-print 300ks. Add 40¢ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 





Books: Used, rare, serious, scholarly. Free lists 
issued. Schneemann. 5710 S. Dorchester, Chica- 
go, IL 60637 





PUBLISH YCUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors. Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Serd for fact-filled booklet and 
free manuscript repart. Carlton Press, Dept. YKS, 
84 Fifth Avenue New York 10011. 


PUBLISHERS OVERSTOGKS, 


remainders, imports aed reprints on all subjects, art, 


history, biography, fiction, and much, much more. 
Over 3,000 titles in mur huge catalog of fantastic 
bargains! Write today “or a free copy: 


Hamilton, Box 1252A, Danbury, Ct 06810 





Search service all books. Specializing JFK, left 
wing. Send wants. Bookdealer, 39 No. Browning 
Ave., Tenafly, N.J., 07670 





The German-Americans—from Leif Ericson's fa- 
ther to the Rockefellers, Fords, and Kellys. $3.00. 
Book, 1573 Reckledge Lane #3 Walnut Creek, CA 
94595 





POETRY WAN7ED—Fossible inclusion in coopera- 
tive volume. Enclose stamped envelope. PALO- 
MAR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Bex 4444A, Whit- 
tier, CA 90607. 





Back Issue Magazines. Over 200 Titles. 1890 to 
1978. Free List. Send Stamped Envelope. Every- 
body’s Booksnop Dept. AO, 317 W. 6th, Los 
Angeles, CA 90014. 





OLD ABERDEEN, SCCTLAND. Beautiful 16 page (8 
x 11'% inches) colored brochure with informative 
text on anciert Burgh, Cathedral and University. 
For air mailed copy by return send $5.00 check to: 
St Machar's Cathedrzl, Aberdeen AB2 1RQ, Scot- 
land. (All profits to St Machar's Cathedral.) 





FREE BOOKS! How to get books on any subject 
absolutely FREE. Cuaranteed. Details—13¢ 
stamp. Freebooks Secret, Box 257-A, Cedarhurst, 
NY 11516 





Must reading for A_L parents, students, and 
teachers: HOW THE SCHOOL MANUFACTURES 
“MISFITS,” D. Xelly, FhD, 152 pages, $5.95. NEW- 
CAL PUBLICATIONS, 3ox 1143, South Pasadena, 
CA 91030. 





PERIODICALS 





There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest ins:ructiom in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for free- 
lance writers. Each issue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where te sell manuscripts. $12 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscrption, mail $4.00 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington 5t., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 
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NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 65 coun- 
tries! Sampler: Eight countries— $3.98. FREE 
BROCHURE, MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A7 
Dana Point, California 92629 








OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. Free Catalogs. Please state interests. Cole- 
man Book Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long 
Beach, Calif. 90805 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, 
2917 ATLANTIC, ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 





YESTERDAY'S BOOKS LOCATED, no obligation. 
OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 3253X, San 
Clemente, CA 92672 





Books: from stock or will search. Send ti- 
tles-- stamp Box 847, Easton, Pa. 18042 





PLAY WRITING 





The City of Carmel-by-the-Sea is offering a prize of 
$2000 for an original, unproduced play, musical, 
or opera in its second annual Festival of Firsts 
competition. All scripts should be mailed to 
Richard Tyler, Sunset Center, P.O. Box 5066, 
Carmel, CA 93921 postmarked no later than 
August 31, 1978. If you wish script returned, 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE color catalog offers scores of hard-to-find 
home library accessories. Antioch Bookplate 
Company, Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 





SERVICES 

RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING—academic, pro- 
fessional, literary. Original. Expert. Confidential. 
Nationwide library facilities. We deliver what oth- 
ers promise—that's why we're #1! Come to us 
for topnotch quality—we refuse to peddle junk. 
No one, anywhere, can match our record of 
success. RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000, 
Dayton, Washington 99328. 





Writing services. We provide service—not exag- 
gerated advertising claims and slick come-on let- 
ters. Prewritten research available. Thousands of 
topics. Catalog $1.00!! Writers Unlimited, Box 
#4391, Washington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715 





Writing, Research, Editing—Academic profession- 
al, literary. Versatile, expert staff. Computerized 
information retrieval in the social and behavioral 
sciences. Berkeley Research, Box 4241, Berkeley, 
Calif. 94704 (415) 586-3900. 





COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PAPERS. Thousands on 
file. All academic subjects. Send $1.00 for mail 
order catalog. Custom research also available. 
Box 25916-A, Los Angeles, California, 90025. 
(213) 477-8474. 





SERVICES 


LOANS BY MAIL tc Executives, Professional Peo- 
ple. Up to $15,000. Private, convenient, no inter- 
views. Write C. E. Wilscn, Vice President, Postal 
Executive Financial Services, Inc., Dept. 0122, 
14201 E. 4th Ave, P.O. Box 39F, Denver, Co. 
80239 








Companionable sharing referrals: homes, vaca- 
tions. S.a.s.e., HOUSEMATES, Box 163, Pa. 
16801. 





Creativity anc experience in ghostwriting, speech- 
writing, editing, research. Free critiques, esti- 
mates, samples. Any field or genre. A. Brumbaugh, 
767 Mermaid, Pacific Grove, California, 93950. 





WORDSMITHS wil! ghost anything. Books, papers, 
studies, etc. Also editing, research, indexing of 
books. Professional writers, national clientele, tes- 
timonials on request. Expert work all fields. Box 
5882a, Chicago 60580. 





Use my appointment secretary for important 
reminders. Far details write, GSL, 251 Dodge Row, 
Beverly, Mass. 01315 





ACADEMIC RESEARCH, WRITING, STATISTICS, 
REWRITING, EDITING. Original, confidential work. 
Want maximum professional service at minimal 
cost? Try us! QUALITY WRITERS, Box 7833, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60680. 





RECORDS AND TAPES 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 64 pg. 
list $1.00. Bakers Wife Cast LP $9.95 Broadway/ 
Hollywood Recordings, Georgetown, Connecticut 
06829 





RECORDS-TAPES! Discounts to 73%; all labels; no 
purchase obligations; newsletter; discount di- 
vidend certificates: 10095 guarantees. Free de- 
tails. Discount Music Club, 650 Main St., Dept. 37- 
0778, New Rochelle, New York 10801. 


NOTICE: RECORD RATERS WANTED 
(No experience required) Each month you will 
receive nationally released albums to rate. THERE 
IS NO EXTRA CHARGE for the LP's you receive. 


You pay a small membership fee which covers all 
costs of the LP's. We pay postage. In return for your 
opinion, builc your LP collection. "First come basis." 
For application write: EARS, DEPT 777 Box 10245. 
5521 Center St., Mitwaukee, WI 53210. 

9 1975 E.A.R.S. 





STAMPS 


PENFRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 
rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 








MUSIC 





Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2:95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





Recorder Players—Free Catalog Largest Library 
of Recorder Musie anc Recorders. Amster Re- 
corder Co. 1624 Lavaca Street, Austin, Texas 
78701. 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Rare Quality. Ger- 
man Masterbuilder Perfection. Catalog. Gregoire 
Distributors, 10551 Victory N.E., Seattle, Washing- 
ton 98125. 





HARPSICHORD, FORTEPIANO AND ORGAN KITS 
for construction by the amateur craftsman. Re- 
productions of 17th and 18th century single or 
double manual harpsicherd, bentside spinet, ‘‘Mo- 
zart" fortepiano and chamber organ from—$975. 
20 page brochure: Frank Hubbard Incorporated, 
185 A-L Lyman Street, Waltham, Mass. 02154 





MUSIC 





KITS Lute, viola da gamba, harps, vielle, psaltery, 
hammered dulcimer, dulcimer. Finished instru- 
ments. James Cox, Luthier, 429 Fawcett St., Balti- 
more, Md. 21211 





RECIPES 


NEW ORLEANS CREOLE FAMILY RECIPES. 3 for 
$1.00. Marie Luque't 1709 Esteban Street, Arabi, 
Louisiana 70032 








Homemade Root Beer—Natural carbonation 
$1.00—S. Dickerson, P.O. Box 42, New Lebanon, 
OH 45345 





American Indian Popover Bread. Savory Recipe. 
$1.00. Carol Foe, 575 Garden Ave., Woodbridge, 
N.J. 07095 





Vegetarian Recipes: delicious collection of dips, 
soups, salads and entrees. Many designed to 
accommodate strict vegetarians. All very tasty. 
Send $2.25 to E.B. Lyell, 1307 20th Ave., Apt. 204, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94122 





Chocolate Dipped Peanut Butter Candy Recipe 
1.00 and SASE to Recipe Callers Box 1407, Keno- 
sha, Wis. 53140 





CHEESECAKE LOVERS—None as rich as mine. 
$1.00, S.A.S.E., Don Holz, P.O. Box 7163, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 94707 





Delicious—hot—elegant sandwich recipe from 
deep South—$1.00 P.O. Box 5856, Las Vegas, 
Nevada 89102 





HOMEBAKED BREAD WINS LOVE: grand loaves 
always by my easy measureless formula, all flours, 
quantities, complete instructions. $2.00 SASE Box 
45A, Greens Farms, Ct. 06436 





TOO MANY ZUCCHINI AND GREEN TOMATOES? 
Advice and recipes. $3.00. Stone House Press, 
Dept. A, Fairfax, Vt. 05454 





WORKING WOMAN'S COOKBOOK. $3.00 COOK- 
BOOK 407 S.E. 11th, WASHINGTON, IN. 47501 





CLASSIC FOLK TREAT—Pennsylvania Dutch BOT 
BOI with seven sweets and seven sours. Recipes 
and serving suggestions. $2.00—Box 44, New 
Carlisle, Ohio, 45344. 





Grandma's Four Authentic Old Italian Recipes. 
$2.00, P.O. Box 4638 Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208 





SCANDINAVIAN DELIGHTS—pastries, puddings, 
cakes and more. Send $1.00 for three samples or 
$5.00 for the complete set of twenty recipes to 
SAMTUN 444 Big Pine Drive, Virginia Beach, VA 
23452. 





A COLLECTION OF THE SOUTH'S FINEST HOME- 
MADE ICE CREAM RECIPES. Send $1.00 to BVB, 
P.O. Box 7652, Little Rock, Arkansas 72217. 





Chinese Eggrolls. Step-by-Step recipe. Authentic 
delicious. $1 SASE, Susie Wong 6298 26th Way N. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 33702 





A Collection of the most popular Chinese recipes 
from Cindy's cooking class. $2.00 to Cindy L., 3 
Graham Rd., Lexington, Mass. 02173 





SHOW ME HOW!—Practical introduction to Natu- 
ral foods. Honey, sprouts, yogurt, grains, carob, 
ice cream. Buying, cooking, storing. Includes 25 
delicious recipes. Order book #1 $2.50 Box 3774, 
Eugene, Ore. 97403 





INTERNATIONAL GOURMET RECIPES— $1. RIDD, 
1339 COBBLECREEK ROAD, SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 84117. 





RECIPES 





Different Mexican beans with meat, soft tacos. 
Stamped envelope and $1 to Box 10195, Austin, 
Tx, 78766. 





DESSERTS! Lime Chocolate Delicious and 9 more 
delectable recipes. Send $1.00 and SASE. Helen, 
178 Preble, Tustin, CA. 92680. 


ee 


Recipes . . . Authentic Polish Dinner Recipes 
. 1.00... David Grzybowski, 32 Wanda, 


Cheektowaga, N.Y. 14211. 
E iE gr 2 1: ee 


FROM CALIFORNIA: FABULOUS CHOCOLATE 
CHEESECAKE —Amazing new recipe. $1-and SASE 
to "Star", 1151 Alamosa Drive, Claremont, CA 
91711 





Southern Creole Recipes. 13 for $2.50. One over 
100 years old. S. P. Hymel Rt. 1, Box 64, Hahn- 
ville, LA 70057 





ART 





THE CHARM OF SAN FRANCISCO in fine prints, 
gallery quality, matted, individually signed by the 
artist, San Francisco art instructor whose work 
hangs in collections worldwide. Series of four 
scenes, 9x12 $16.00 or 14x18 $22.00 postpaid. 
MONTANARO, P.O. Box 696, San Bruno, Ca 
94066. 





HEALTH 





BACK ACHE?? certain exercises can provide RE- 
LIEF. For Booklet send $2. PME-AM Box 1402, 
Evanston, Illinois 60204 





ECOLOGY 





ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. 
Strong sense of community. Admissions without 
regard to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter 
Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125 








SAIL A SEMESTER 
aboard 
REGINA 
MARIS 


. . a ship that provides research and education 
opportunities in marine mammalogy. For 1978 and 
1979: tuna-porpoise controversy, blue, humpback 
and bowhead whales. . . Galapagos, Mexico, Alas- 
ka, and the Bering Sea. Earn college credit through 
Harvard Commission on Extension Courses. For 
information, please write: 

THE OCEAN RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 

51 Commercial Wharf #6 

Boston, Massachusetts 02110 

617 523 3455 
















INSTRUCTION 





Triple your reading speed in 4 weeks. Learn at 
home. Free details. Scamper Systems, P.O. Box 
2351 College Point, N.Y. 11356 
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SITUATION WANTED 


industrious, Personable, Healthy, Youthful-looking 
33-Year-Old Male Seeking Change. Degree In En- 
glish Plus Graduate Hours. Twelve Years Sec- 
ondary Education Experience. Personal Manage- 
ment or Representation, Private Secretary, Travel 
Assignments Preferable Interests. Experienced in 
Typing, Record Keeping, Organization. Excellent 
Employment Record. Resume Available Upon Re- 
quest. Willing to Relocate. J. H. Webster, 9012 
Meltricia, Grand Blanc, Michigan, 48439, (313) 
694-0232 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports— $2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





SEAFARING JOBS—Good pay, no experience. 
Men, women. Stamped, long envelope. Globetrot- 
ter, Box 1266-ATC, Kansas City 64141. 





COLLEGE-UNIVERSITY VACANCIES: Nationwide, 
100+ pages/month. TEACHER INFORMATION 
EXCHANGE, 219 Madison, #307, Bainbridge Is- 
land, Washington 98110 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETTER!! 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming!! Free details 
UST Intermountain-2C, 3506 Birch, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001. 





AUSTRALIA-21 PAGES. Wages, moving, cost living, 
etc. Exclusive 500+ management recruiters/em- 
ployment agencies with addresses. Companies 
listed. 3.95 MONTFRED PUBLICATIONS BOX 
2538A, N.Y.C. 10017 





TEACHERS! EMPLOY YOURSELVES. Your work- 
shops (Any subject!) can bring $20. . . $40. . . 
$60 per hour and more!! Details, $1. Focus, Box 
307-A, Northgate Station, Seattle, WA 98125 





JOB SEARCHING IN HAWAII. Just published. Com- 
plete, comprehensive 179 page guide. $5.00. 
Press Pacifica, ATJ, Box 47 Kailua, Hawaii, 
96734. 





ENVIRONMENTAL JOBS— 100+ page book for all 
disciplines/employers. 250+ job-listing sources, 
job banks, strategies. $5.95. Guaranteed. Special 
periodicals listing, $3.95. Environmental Associ- 
ates, Box 40704AM, Washington, D.C. 20016 





Airlines are hiring! Excellent pay, benefits, travel. 
All positions, Employment Package, listing compa- 
nies that hire: Instructions, sample resume, cover 
letters included $10.00 Aviation Careers, Box 216, 
Windham, N.H. 03087 





GUIDE TO CAREERS IN FOREIGN. LANGUAGES. 
Comprehensive, factual. $4.00. Columbia Lan- 
guage Services, Department AM, Box 28365, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT. . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000+. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YS, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 





OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Worldwide Di- 
rectory and complete information—$2.00 Oppor- 
tunities. Box 19107-YS, Washington, D. C. 20036 
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CVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Ameri- 
ca, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For emplowment in ormation write Overseas Em- 
ployment, 3ox 101: G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIZ—NEW ZEALAND!! Exciting Opportuni- 
ties. Coundess Occupations. High paid. Latest 
information, forms $2.00. Austco Box 8489-YY, 
Long Beach, California 90808 





JOBS OVERSEAS . . . (Including Alaska.) Free 
Details. Wages, Countries, How to Apply. Global 
Employment. Box £08-V National City, California 
92050 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS—High salaries—Free 
travel. Detsiled report includes exclusive ''Direc- 
tory of American Campanies Overseas’’. $3. Satis- 
faction gusranteed or payment refunded. Hill 
International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, East 
Islip, N.Y. E1730 





YOUR RESUME—vrite it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, ferms; $2.95. Your Resume, Inc., 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE? —busi- 
ness of ycur own, or full or part time money- 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send nams for FFEE 5-month subscription to 
Salesman'« Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 1017, 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Councel 1239 Apache Junction, Arizona 
85220 





START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare 
time. Resumes House, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J. 07643 





Bumper Stcker Prmting Device. Cheap, Simple, 
Portable. Fee Detals. Bumper, POB 22791 (AE), 
Tampa, FL. 33622. 





STAY HOM=! EARN MONEY addressing envelopes. 
New Genuine offer 10€. Lindco, 3636-AM Peter- 
son, Chicago, 60659 





IMPORT-E®PORT apportunity, profitable world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without 
capital or travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk 
examination. Experence unnecessary. Free Re- 
port Mellinger, Dept. G1089, Woodland Hills, Cali- 
fornia 913€7 





MISEMPLCYED? Start successful used-book 
store! Details, Dep't A, 400 Carr, Denver 80226 





STARTING & BUSINESS? OWN A BUSINESS? Our 
114 page booklet ‘‘a GUIDE TO SMALL BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT" cam improve your performance. 
Includes: personal factors; planning; marketing; 
financing; managing problems and profits; and 
more. $4.95. Money back guarantee. Andover 
Associates, Box 8147A, New Orleans, LA 70182. 





HOT-STAM?ER PRINTS GOLD LEAF. Personalize 
everything. Print Business Cards, Pencils, 
Matches. Free Details. Gold Magic, POB 24986 
(AL), Tamps, FL 33623 





HOW To Make Morey writing short paragraphs. 
Informatior free. Barrett, Dept. C-135P 8 South 
Michigan, Chicago, 1. 60603 





ULTIMATE ANSWEF to your search for genuine 
mail order success. Send sase. G. Tucker, 4389 
Audubon, Cetroit, MI 48224 





How to read a financial statement. Mystery simpli- 
fied. 2.98 to Trendwatchers 1600 Brentwood Rd. 
Washingtor 20018 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TURN THOUGHTS INTO CASH! Write Short News- 
paper Paragraphs. FREE Details! O'Dell 3131-A 
Stanwood Philadelphia, PA. 19136 





HOW TO MAKE YOUR BUSINESS A SUCCESS Free 
details. Oros Publishing, 12 Mountain Road, Jef- 
ferson, Maine 04348 





BIG PROFITS in becoming a supplier to major 
industry through electroplating small parts and 
metalizing nonmetallics. Write for free particulars: 
Mason, Room MC-113-HJ, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, 
IL. 60626. 





HOMEOWNERS/HOMEBUYERS 





e HOW TO SAVE MONEY WHEN BUYING A HOME 

$4.77 
e 72 TIPS ON HOW TO INSPECT A HOME BEFORE 
BUYING $4.99 
e HOW TO SELL YOUR HOME FOR MAXIMUM 
PROFIT $4.88 
All 3 Publications—$14.64 Value—for only 
$11.00 Jenico Press Inc, P.O. Box 497, Station A, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K1N 8V5 





REAL ESTATE 





GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! "Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus current nationwide listings— $2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YW, Washington, D.C. 20036 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, super- 
ior schools, near universities, attractive, inte- 
grated neighborhoods. Shaker Housing, 3380 Lee 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 751- 
2155. 





VACATION RENTALS 





Adirondack Lodges on Upper Saranac. Available 
for two weeks or a month. July through Septem- 
ber. Bartlett Carry Club, Tupper Lake, NY. 12986 





Year Lease, Sept. 1: three bedroom, two bath, two 
fireplaces, fully furnished. Excellent schools, near 
beach, UCSD, Salk Institute, Torrey Pines, 1373 
Crest, DelMar, Calif. 92014, (714) 755-4950 





VACATIONS 





6 Room modern cottage. Secluded, near skyline 
Drive, Weekly, Monthly, or Buy, DesJardins, Box 
209A, Elkton, VA 22827 





LINEKIN BAY SAILING RESORT, Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine 04538. Fleet of sailboats, two masted 
schooner, sailing instructions, heated pool, tennis. 
Write for folder. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, 5th 
edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, monas- 
teries, manor houses, palaces, 18 countries, 465 
photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 180 pages. $5.25 
postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., 
East Meadow, NY 11554. 





DAYTRIPS IN EUROPE for people who love to walk! 
Explore fascinating places on foot using our unique 
bimonthly travel guides. For free information write 
Great Trips, Box 5199-A, New York NY 10017 





GOING TO EUROPE? Money saving tips not found 
in other guides. The Pennypincher's Supplement. 
From Bookstores or Mojave Books, 7040E Darby, 
Reseda, California 91335. $2.60 including ship- 
ping. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





Amusement Park Guidebook $3.20. Reed Publish- 
ing, Department 13, Box 7, Quarryville, PA. 
17566 





TRAVEL 





REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking, 
and wines in a comfortable French home in rural 
BURGUNDY. Smail groups, adults only. For infor- 
mation ‘‘Yetabo” Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 
France. 





YOUR MEDICAL HISTORY ON MICROFILM WAL- 
LET CARD. FULL DETAILS $1.00. MEDICAL CARD 
DISTRIBUTOR, BOX 9186E, AKRON, OHIO 
44305. 





$5.00 guarantees travel security! Wide moneybelt, 
2 zippered pockets, accommodates passport, 
travelers checks. cash—fits everyone. TravLtips, 
40-21 AB Bell, Bayside, NY 11361. 





SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Bushflying—Jeeping— 
Rafting—Hiking. Natural history expeditions ex- 
plore remote sowthwestern frontiers. Geology/ 
Archaeology/Botany. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, 
Dept-116, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 





ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS—Sparkling mountain 
lake, relaxed, small, great tennis, canoeing, sail- 
ing, riding, hiking. fooc—family rates. 79th sea- 
son. Brochure. T:mberiock, Box A, Sabael, N.Y. 
12864 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLORSLIDES Worldwide catalog 50€. World- 
wide 7427-A Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 





TRAVEL MAPS ON 35mm SLIDES. Show where 
you've been as well as what you've seen. Catalog 
and sample 50€. CHARTRIP, Dept. D, 5855 Naples 
Plaza, Suite 101 Long Beach-CA 90803. 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 


CORKSCREW, SCISSORS, FLASHLIGHT, PHONE 
BOOKS? Fill out "THE WHERE-IT-IS BOOK OF 
HOUSEHOLD ITEMS" for your family and sitter. 
$3.95 postpaid. Box 497, Northfield, Ill. 60093 





ANTIQUES 





Antique Investmert Seminars. Private, one-day, in 
Rhine castle. $225. Antiques International, 5300 
Bonn 2, Am Stadtwald 30, W. Germany. 





GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 





JEEPS — $59.30! — CARS — $33.50! — 200,000 
ITEMS!—GOVERNMENT SURPLUS— Most COM- 
PREHENSIVE DIRECTORY AVAILABLE tells how, 
where to buy—YOUR AREA—$2.00—MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTCE— Government Information 
Services Department GM-7, Box 99249, 433 Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, California 94109 





MISCELLANY 





COLLECTING MILITARY MEDALS? List 50€. Ver- 
non, Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 





"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50€, 
Whittemore, Box 20654J, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs. information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 










MISCELLANY 


INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. Short, simple method of acquiring powerful 
memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
ates extraordinary knowledge, talents. Learn 
"how" you remember "why" you forget. Free 
information. Institute of Advanced Thinking, 
845AT Via Lapaz, Pacific Palisades, California 
90272. 








HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your favor- 
ite poem. Send 254 for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identi- 
ty, Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 
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MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation- 
al correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. Her- 
mes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 11, 
Germany 
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DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 
Mo GRAENA ES ee ae RC a SE NENCT REN 


LONELY!! Meet ‘‘New"’ Singles. World, Box 3876- 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 
Se Ear ESE SR ee ee COL ee Y cu; 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS get cultured, single, wi- 
dowed or divorced persons acquainted Nation- 
wide. Established 1970. Write BOX AE Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081 


T-SHIRTS 


from everywhere 


Production overruns of T-shirts printed for 
colleges, athletic teams, resorts, advertis- 
ers, etc. New, top quality, name-brand, 
cotton and cotton-polyester in white and 
colors. 
Package of 5 assorted, all different: $9.95 
(add $1.00 postage*). Order today direct 
from the mill. Same day shipment via UPS. 
Specify size: S-M-L-XL (adult). Send check 
or money order to: 

BESTWAY-AMERICAN MILLS 

P.O. Box 173P 
Winchester, Mass. 01890 
10-day money back guarantee 
* West of Mississippi and Canada $1.50 
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LONELY? Have nationwide friends. Enclose 
stamp. Exciting, Box 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 
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“SANITY SAVER" SILENCES TV COMMERCIALS 
USES STRING, PAPERCLIPS, CLOTHESPIN. 
PLANS ONE DOLLAR 283 MAPLEDENE, ANCAS- 
TER, ONTARIO L9G-2K1 





MEET SINGLES WORLDWIDE! Free information. 
"International", Box 1716-AT, Chula Vista, CA 
92012 





How To overcome loneliness. Seventeen secrets. 
$3.00. Seclude Crest, Box 1004, West Plains, Mo. 
65775 





FLY MODEL BALLOONS. Instructions, pattern, Life 
Membership in Model Balloon League. $3 to MOD- 
ELS, Drawer 2247, Menlo Park, California 94025. 





END CONGESTION, STUFFINESS with an easy-to- 
use clinically tested treatment that helps nasal 
disorder without drug hangover. Send $1.00 for 
details to Hydro Med, Dept. AM, 1763 Vista Del 
Mar, L.A. 90028 


MISCELLANY 
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PROFESSIONAL BACHELOR DEGREE . . . earned 
with 4 or more years of Professional Experience in 
Business Management, Sales, or Servicing. For 
FREE Information Write: EBERT PROFESSIONALS 
INSTITUTE, Box 1651, Dept. 6A, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 65201 


MATISSE-Shirt 


TUT-Shirt 


Silk-Screened All Cotton T-Shirts 
MATISSE is BLUE on ECRU 
TUT is MAROON on GOLD 

Sizes S-M-L-XL $6.00+ 50¢ P. &H. 


TOTE BAGS 
TUT-Maroon, MATISSE-Blue 
Both in Natural canvas (16” x 18") 
$7.50 plus 50€ P. & H. 


RDJ Productions 
12843 Town 'N' Four, Dept. A 
St. Louis, MO 63141 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE T-SHIRTS— Choose from 
our selection of 43 snappy sayings in 18 different 
languages, each one screen printed on a fine, 
colored T-shirt. Send 25€ for brochure: CORNU- 
COPEIA T-SHIRTS, Box 9301A, Madison, WI 
53715. 





FORGET FORGETTING! Memory breakthrough. 
Notarized PhD quotations (Stanford, Yale, 
Georgetown-educated scientist, linguist, book re- 
viewer): "Long-famous professor (TIME NEWS- 
WEEK) now discovers brilliant memory method." 
"best, quickest” ‘easiest photographic recall" 
"intelligence soars'' Inquire: ACHIEVEMENT, 2500 
Louisiana Blvd. #513A, Albuquerque, NM 87710 





NEGATIVE ION GENERATORS— produces moun- 
tain clean air, music for relaxation and meditation, 
biomagnetism, and much more. Catalogue-25¢. 
Cheops, 8143-A Big Bend, St. Louis, Mo. 63119 
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Our staff artists have captured the beauty and 


spirit of Hang Gliding with a beautiful fuil size color 
poster. Mailed in protective tube: $2. Sitton 
Graphics, Box 14014, Panama City Beach, Fla. 
32407. 











Historical 
T-Shirts, etc. 


Virginia Woolf, Joyce, Tolkien, Hemingway, 
Dickens, Proust, George Sand, Colette, Jane 
Austen, Poe, Dickinson, Thoreau, Nabokov, 
Anais Nin, Melville, Twain, G.B. Shaw, Brecht, 
Kafka, , Tolstoy, A. Ghristie, 











T-Shirts: white $6.50ea., 4/$22. red or blue: $8.ea.. 4/525. Sweat- 
shirts (gray): $1 2ea., 2/521. cotton, sizes sm(34-36) med( 38-40) 
Ig(42-44) xig( 46-48) allow for shrinkage. Totes(nat. canvas): $9,50ea., 
2/518 Cook's Apron (white): $8.ea.. 2/514. prices ppd. 

CANADIAN customers add 51.00 per piece. 


HISTORICAL PRODUCTS Box 220Y Cambridge, MA 02138 
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MISCELLANY 


ATTENTION: LEFT HANDERS! 
Join the INTERNATIONAL LEFT pein 
HANDERS SOCIETY and you will 
receive: e a handsome wall plaque 

e membership carde newsletter e list M 
of famous south paws e guide to lefty J 
products e great gift idea. "AIO 
SEND $10.00 membership fee to: 
ILHS DEPT.am 

‘Box 10127 Milwaukee, WI 53210. 
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Chart your own Biorhythm! It’s easy, fun and 
informative. Send $5.50 to: Management Data 
Systems, P.O. Box 317, Duarte, Calif. 91010 


rbi tlie e Pig REEF DATI ant SAID CP SRE 
RAILROADING NOSTALGIA AND MEMORABILIA. 
Beautiful/unusual cecorations; colorful locomo- 
tive pictures, railroad crests, lamps, posters, 
builder plates, more from historic era. Catalog $1, 
refunded first purchase. SideTrack, Box 322AM, 
Hixson, Tennessee 37343. 


CLASS STRUGGLE 
The first board game to show how capitalism 
really works—created by Dr. B. Ollman, Professor 
of Politics at N.Y.U. Beginners, Advanced, and 
Tournament Rules make it possible for children 
and adults to play the game for fun and (educa- 
tional) profit. Mail $9.95 (includes handling & post- 
age in U.S.) to Class Struggle, Inc., 487 Broadway, 
Dept. I, N.Y., N.Y., 10013; (N.Y. residents add $.80 
sales tax). 
Are Bill Collectors Destroying Your Marriage? Find 
togetherness in getting out of debt. $3.00 Spann 
PO BOX 686 Beacon NY, 12508. 
DISCIPLINE WITHOUT HASSLE! Psychologist's 
revolutionary, step-by-step program to get your 
kids to mind you and love it! Money Back Guaran- 
tee. $4.95—Shamrock, P.O. Box 1343-A, Law- 
rence, Kansas 66044 


INL arse Er dE sach sut istam tpud 
BEER CAN COLLECTORS—Five German cans 
$9.25, money orders only. GENSTORE, Postfach 
411, 8100 Garmisch, W. Germany 

HELP!! PRISONER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Write: Robert Ryland, Ph.D., Rt. 2 Box 953, 
Thomasville, N.C. 27360 Department C.C.U. 


Absorbing! Adult coloring book $75.00 or send 
$1.00 for brochure. Limited edition of 100 copies, 
signed and numbered by internationally known 
artist. Popowski 414 Catalina Dr. Newport Beach, 
Calif. 92663 





How To Choose The Right Lawyer; An attorney 
explains a method. $2.25. Novation Publishing, 
Dept. D, Box 3223, Portland, Maine 04104. 





WE'RE 
FIGHTING FOR 
YOUR LIFE 


Reduce If 
Overweight 


American Heart 
Association $ 




















CLASSIFIED RATES 





Per word (single ins=rtion) 10 word min ...... 
Per word € times in one contract year .......... 
Per word I2 times is one contract year ........ 





Classified Display: . time—$90 per col. inch 
3 times—$80 per col. inch 
1? times—$70 per col. inch 






Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prier to issue. Adjustments on word count 
will be made if necessary. The Atlantic reserves the 
right to refuse advertisements which we consider to 
be of questionable ste or intent. 














All Ads must be prepaid at the time you send in 
your insert-on (If you are ordering more than one 
insertion, please senc full amount to qualify for dis- 
count.) 





Telephone-numbers count as two words 
Post Office Box Nuraber count as two words. Zip 
code counts as one word. We do not accept At- 
lantic box numbers at this time. If possible, 
please send sample or include brochure about 
product/service beiag advertised. This step will 
ensure insertion without delay. 


Please write for additional information: 


TH= ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Bostor, Mass. 02116 
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iS Available in 
MICROFORM 


For Complete, Information 


pee University 
Microfilms 
international 

Dept. F.A. Dept. F.A. 


300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 
U.S.A. 


18 Bedford Row 
London, NC1R 4EJ 
England 





“Splendid, humanly warm, and 
stylistically effective...In all ways 
worthy of the first volume, 
and that is saying a lot? 


Thomas 






ROBERT GITTINGS 
author of Young Thomas Hardy 


$12.50 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


—Robert Penn Warren 








FOR “6645 YOU CAN 
BUY A CHEAP CAR. OR 
AN EXPENSIVE ONE. 


Its no longer true that you get what you pay for. solidly built and painstakingly finished. And Volvo 

At least, t isn't true among the 1978 models. owners confirm it. In a recent independent national 
Thats because—for about the same money — you can survey, a significantly higher percentage of owners 
become the disappointed owner of a cheaply made of new Volvos rated their cars “excellent” in terms of 











car or the satisfied owner of one that's well made. overall quality of workmanship than did the owners 
Luckily, the cheap ones can give themselves of all 57 American makes surveyed: 
away to anybody who bothers to look closely. Doors, The amazing thing is that, for the price of many 


hood and trunk lid don't fit properly. The paint job of the cheap cars, you can own an expensively built, 
is dribbled in some places, spotty in others (especially well-equipped Volvo...the 1978 Volvo 242 ina 
on top of the hood). The trunk is a wasteland of raw, | dealer's showroom near you. 







unfinished surfaces. Rattles areconstant companions. Why settle for less when the price is no more? 
Volvos, on the other hand, are known for being VOLVO 
"Suggested retail prise FD.E. for the Volvo 242, local taxes, dealer preparation, delivery charges and "Lambda Sond”™ emission control system additional. tSurvey of owners of new cars boughtun May, 1977 
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VOLVO. A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE 















2O FILTER CIGA ETTES 








IT TOOK TEN YEARS 
BUT WE FINALLY GOT YOUR 
NUMBER. 


a = 


Decades got your number. 
Only 5mg. of ‘tar. 

Now you might be won- 
dering why it took us ten years 
to reach 5mg. Well, if we were 
simply interested in lowering 
tar, we could have done it in a 
lot less time. After all, others 
have. 

But this wasn't just a num- 
bers game to us. Our goal was to 


So try Decade. We think 
you ll agree that.5mg. can bea 
very tasty little number. 


cae 


reduce tar witaout removing 
taste. So eve took our time. 

Finely, after ten years, we 
were good and ready. Wehads 
developed our "Iogal Systenre:’ 
A totally unique way of devs 
ing ib. satisfying taste 
5mg. cigz rette. Thats. why we 
say Decade is "The taste that ird 
ten years to make: * 

Every part of a Decades > ciga- 
rette is arranged in perfect bal- 
ance with the cthers. The 
tobacco, tne filter and even the 
paper. Orly by concentrating on 
these partsare we able to perfect 


the whole. 






Regular and Menthol. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





© LiggetGroup Inc. 1978 5 mo. "tar", 0.5 mg. nicotine ave. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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You GET MORE THAN YOUR MENS OOA 
ONE EXAMPLE, oe 
THE CEUCA GT LIFTBACK. 


More oie Even day : 
More durability. Some vehicles are ^ 1 r»»re people discover.why we More convenience. Lift- 
bolted together. Celicas are built with cen say, "If you can find a better - backs are convenient. 
welded unitized body construction. | batt small car than Toyota...buy The Celica GT Liftback 
You'll notice this “tightness” when - i" And more and more people with a split, fold-down rear 
you examine a Toyota, drive a loyota are buying Toyotas, finding. out seat is mote convenient. 
and own a Toyota. that Tovotas are built better than 
tey thought possible. 


Se eae | More selection. 

: see E! : : This Celica is one of 

| | . More —the experts agree. | .. 29 different Toyota 
| l The 1978 Toyota Celica line models—no other 


is Motor Trend Magazines import manufacturer 
Import Car of the Year. offers more. 


The Celica of erst nor '€ 

than any other Toyota. T 2.2 Iit emea 

engine is coupled to a Soong Be peed ove dive 
transmission. Combine this with MacPhersor strit - 2s 
front suspension and you have a GT you can really "push" 


More now. Right now. We can't tel! you whan, but all prices 
will probably go up including cars. Sor youre thinking 

about buying a new car, think about buying a Toyota now. 
There will probably never be a better tme. And when you buy 


. a Toyota now, you'll find out what reel satisfaction | iS. a OY OT, A 
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The books you want in your home 
come from the Book-of-the-Month Club. | 





The important books, by the important j 





N yond erma bombeck, Vike oe That's what Book-of-the- | 
i J | A Sa: | onth Club members know they can 
r BY G > iPflifeisa: count on. Whether they’re the stars of 
, pe ‘| bowl of cherries contemporary fiction or important 
E UU [what ami do; works of non-fiction, they are the 
Katorga [^ Wha ote A books that matter. And every one is 
Exile |, inthe pits? identical in size, paper, type and bind- 
Stalin Is No More ing to those sold in bookstores. You 


select from the best and you never 

settle for the altered or inferior 

editions that some book clubs send | 
their members. | 





253 Pub 427 Pub 520 Pub . Continuing Club benefits also 
price $12.95 price $16.95 price $7.95 include significant savings and conve- . 
299 Daniel Martin. John 418 Economics In Plain 420 Inventing America nient at-home shopping. And when 1 
Fowles (Pub price $12.95) English: All You Need to- Jefferson's Declaration of you remain a member after the short : 
417 The CompleteMedical Know About Economics—in Independence. Garry Wills trial period, each book you buy earns 
Exec Wiiet VourDoctre poste gd xps (Pub price $10) Book-Dividend?® credits. These entitle | 
Knows is Critical, What You Leonard Silk 576 Legend: The Secret World you to enormous savings on current 4 
Kudw is Crucial. Isadore (Pub price $8.95) Of Lee Harvey Oswald. art books, reference sets, literary clas- 
osenfeld, M.D. “ae S Edward Jay Epstein sics, records and children’s books. Join 
si hia detur Pathan ng Ne (Pub price 912.98) Book-of-the-Month Club now. Because 
237 Metropolitan Life. Fran (Pub price $11.95) 319 The Age Of Uncertainty there's really no wiser way to acquire 
Lebowrtz (Pub price $8.50) è un John Kenneth Galbraith a fine home library than to shop for it 
2 334 From J ulia Child s Illustrated (Pub price $17.95) in A ica's B È t P 
561 In Search Of Enemies Kitchen. Julia Child In America S bookstore. 
A CIA Story. John Stockwell Illustrated 584 Perdido. Jill Robinson 
(Pub price $12.95) (Pub price $15) (Pub price $9.95) 









for $ 


You simply agree to buy 


| THE MEMOIRS OF 4 books within a year. 


N LXON Facts About Membership. You receive the 
Book-of-the-Month Club News,® a literary 


magazine, 15 times a year (about every 3% 
weeks). Each issue reviews a Main Selection 















582 Pub 445 Pub 493 Pub plus scores of Alternates. If you want the 
price $10 price $19.95 price $9.95 Main Selection do nothing. It will be shipped 
331 The Magus: A Revised 586 Mortal Friends. James 578 Violet Clay. GailGodwin | Oy mare Alere Locke a One a 
Version: John Fowles Carroll (Pub price $10.95) (Pub price $10) indicate your decision on the reply form 
pe) A 698 Perjury: The 263 By The Rivers Of always enclosed and return it by the date 
464 Women Of Crisis: Lives Hiss-Chambers Case. Allen Babylon. Nelson DeMille specified. Return Privilege: If the News i 
n ruggl oe pues Weinstein (Pub price $15) (Pub price $10) Is Vis dj and you receive the Main Selection 
oles and Jane Hallowell Coles without having had 10 days to notify us, 
(Pub pr:ce $10.95) ML es beers 3 m he ee Tr you may return it for credit at our expense. 
197 The New York Times O'Connell (Pub price $12.50) Cancellations: Your membership 7 E 
Book Of House Plants. Joan 387 To Dance. Valery Panov, at any time after you have bought 4 addi- 
Lee Faust. Illus. 469 How I Got To Be Perfect with George Feifer. Photos tional books. Simply notify Book-of-the- 
(Pub price $9.95) Jean Kerr (Pub price $8.95) (Pub price $15) Month Club. 
|! Susan Sonta : : 
| DEM IV ENG | Sitters | Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 —— 5483 i 
| Metaphor 1 Please enroll me as a member of Book-of-the-Month Club and send me the I 
43 2a 4 books I've listed below, billing me $1, plus postage and handling charges, 
vit oro WEE à for all 4 books. I agree to buy 4 more books during the coming year. A post- í 
0 ni 7 / : à age and handling charge is added to each shipment. j 
EZ CiU | Indicate by number e ses. my 
| the 4 books you want Miss (Please print plainly) 
| ^ NOVEL FOR. CN A rs haw cc RU coii d. Eres DUIS Apt...... 
Cy oo ads 8 Vaan 0} ps ag Vi Elec e MES OE EC SENE 
364 Pub 494 Pub Į f 
price $10.95 price $5.95 1 SINE LS stan e cies eoi EO os si Soe PE Ca ri WE weave To 
x 559 Jerry Brown: The Man on oy 1A 
383 The Psychological : » x Pe | CLUB — 
Society-A Critical Analysisof | — (Pup price S895) O BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH d na 
ychiatry, Psychotherapy, d , NAI 
Psychoanalysis and the 229 Options: A Personal ; AMERICA’S BOOKSTORE" l ^ 
Psychological Revolution. Expedition Through the i Since 1926, 330 million books in 15 million homes. | 
Martin L. Gross Sexual Frontier. Marcia | 
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“Trucking” is an essential industry. Yet every year the 
ATA Foundation spends approximately $'.5 million dol- 
lars to “explain trucking" to the public it s2rves. Incredi- 
ble? No, not if you've seen the many 2 advertise- 
ments in national magazines, heard ther» on radio, or 
viewed them on TV. These advertisements, signed 
jointly by aW members and the Foundation have 
been running for 25 years. 


Why? Because the average citizen (who votes) and 
legislator (who makes laws) knows far ess about the 
trucking industry—its aims, needs, p-oblems and 
enormous importance to our economy —t»an they know 
about automobile manufacturing or farming. Yet neither 
of these could exist without truck service. Nor could 
supermarkets function, medicines reach pharmacies or 
building materials be delivered to the building site. 
Trucks carry almost all the products of America—from 
raw materials to finished merchandise—'o every city, 
town and hamlet. Trucks carry goods, a' kinds, to the 
people who need it. 


It's unthinkable, but if all trucks stopped deliveries 
today —our economy would begin to collapse tomorrow. 


Nevertheless, this steady and expensive advertising is 
necessary. Advertisements such as this one are in a 
sense the trucking industry's health insurance. They are 
run to “educate” and "inform" citizens, public officials 
and law-makers— so that they can think and act wisely 
on issues that can help or harm a sensitve industry. An 
uninformed, unthinking electorate could zrumble. one of 
the foundation stones that supports the h:«chest standard 
of living in the world. 


For example, issues like these: 


DEREGULATION 


Certain advertisements explain why the tracking industry 
is solidly against "deregulation". It is most important that 
law-makers understand this. The Motor Carrier Act of 
1935 was designed to protect the public interest by main- 
taining an orderly and reliable transportetion system, by 
minimizing duplication of services anc by reducing 
financial instability. It is an excellent law that does just 
that. "Deregulation" would mean that fleet owners would 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 





IT COSTS A LOT OF MONEY TO MAKE PEOPLE THINK 
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NOT be compelled to distribute goods to small out-of- 
the-way towns; truck service would be spotty; vicious 
competition would erupt for the limited profitable routings 
and shipping costs elsewhere would skyrocket. Invest- 
ment "capital" for trucking operation, new replacement 
equipment and service expansion would flee from the 
resulting melee. 


THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


Other advertisements explain why the trucking industry 
is one of the strongest defenders of the Highway Trust 
Fund. The Fund was established in 1956. It was created 
and designed for a specific purpose: to build the vast 
interstate highway system. Today —these interstate net- 
works get you from here to there, faster and more safely. 
If you drive a car, you pay about $38 a year into the Fund 
in user taxes. Trucks, which comprise only 18.8% of all 
the vehicles on the road, pay 41.8% of these taxes. 
Special interest groups, however, repeatedly pressure 
Congress to divert Highway Trust Fund money to other 
programs, such as rapid-transit systems for big cities. If 
that happens—the superb road system you are paying 
for will not be completed. The ATA Foundation adver- 
tisements try to make that vital point understood. 


SERVICE & SAFETY 


Yet other advertisements describe the rules that trucking 
companies make for their drivers —rules for driving cour- 
tesy, abiding by the laws, vehicle design and handling 
practices to improve highway safety. Did you know that 
now the industry is collaborating with government agen- 
cies to find a way to control the splash and spray of big 
rigs on wet highways —so the truck wake does not jmpair 
the vision ot following and passing drivers? This costs 
money too. 


Monsanto has a deep respect for the trucking industry. 
Not only do the truckers who serve us have a commend- 
able record for the transport of our agricultural chemi- 
cals, man-made fibers, plastics and petrochemicals 
(upwards of a thousand different products)—but the 
trucking companies are also solid corporate citizens. We 
are proud to be associated with such a responsive and 
responsible industry. And to help in making its voice 
heard. 


Monsanto 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


s our yoked pair of oxen rushes this 
A issue to the printers, eighty 
miles NNW in Concord, New 
Hampshire, two of the subjects 
commanding the attention of the 
headline-writers and editorial page 
cerebrationists are Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn’s commencement address 
at Harvard and California voters’ 
approval of Proposition 13. The 
assumption here (and one of the oxen 
agrees with this) is that by the time 
this magazine reaches you, everything 
that could usefully be said about those 
two events—and much that could 
not—will have been said, and said, and 
said again. We will have decided that 
we are not going to replace the 
presidency (no matter the state it’s in) 
with ezardom and that we will not be 
able to find some magical substitute 
for taxes. That probably leaves us 
approximately where we were before 
Mr. Solzhenitsyn and the voters of 
California spoke. So much for those 
matters. 

What shall we do, then, sit upon the 
ground and tell sad stories of the 
dearth of kings? Rather, let's examine 
a few of the subjects discussed in the 
pages that follow. 

Do you think now and then about 
Adolf Hitler? Many Germans do. And 
read books about him. And flock to 
movies about him. And they discuss 
far into the night whether Hitler was 
“the creator" or “the creature" of his 
time. See the Report from Germany on 
page 6. 

Are you worried about the state of 
the dollar? So are many other people 
in many parts of the world, and some 


think it should be replaced as the 
internationzl reserve currency. Martin 
Mayer discusses “The Incredible 
Shrinking Dollar" on page 59. 

Are you hungry for a good meal? If 
so, don't read “Alice’s Treat" (page 73) 
by Calvin Trillin, because he will taunt 
and tease ycu with visions of repasts 
you may never enjoy. The latest of his 
frequent outragecus proposals is to 
memorialize Mother Mosca, founder of 
Mosca's restauramt on the outskirts of 
New Orleans, wita a statue of the lady 
carved in garlic. 

Whether you ge to the movies or 
prefer to read abeut them, there's 
pleasure te be ga:ned from Betsy 
Carter's appraisal of recent 
“nostalgia” films about the distant 
1950s and 1960s and already fading 
1970s (page 82). I realize it is folly for 
a person over the age of forty to make 
light of such cult rituals, but of one of 
those films, Grease, a middle-aged 
friend whe stumbled on it by mistake, 
and spent one hundred and ten 
profitless minutes watching young 
fellows pomading and combing their 
hair, reported: “Fhe most memorable 
film of its kind since The Count of 
Monte Crisco.” 

The juxtaposing of a Report on 
Botswana (page 14) and John Kenneth 
Galbraith's controversial North 
Dakota Plan (page 24) in the same 
issue is inadvertent and the irony 
therefore unintended. Botswana, an 
independent nation-state but 
dependent to a grievous degree on the 
mercy of white-ruled South Africa, 
struggles to mak? something of the 
idea of national sovereignty, while 
Professor Calbrzith makes jest of the 
inanities committed in sovereignty's 
name. 


efore the conversation ends, a few 
words about the author of 

"Growing Up in zhe Land of Promise" 
(page 33). I first met Teddy White in 
Paris shortly after World War II. He 
was living *hen in a sparsely furnished 
apartment in the Passy district, 
working for an outfit called the 
Overseas News Agency for a handful 


of francs per week and some valueless 
shares of ONA stock. It wasn’t much 
(though come to think of it, it was 
more than the United Press was 
paying me), but in those days 
Americans could live well on little in 
Paris, and anyway, Teddy White, 





Theodore White, circa 1925 


already renowned in the trade for his 
remarkable reporting out of postwar 
China, had fame and fortune awaiting 
him. He was not much taller than a 
growler of beer, and had the habit of 
bouncing about like a happy jackrabbit 
as conversation waxed and the night 
waned. He still does. I did not think 
then, nor would I now, of decking him 
out in one of those cone-shaped 
Pilgrim hats and silver-buckled shoes 
and casting him as Governor William 
Bradford in a Thanksgiving Day 
pageant, though his grammar school 
teacher in Boston did. Mr. White has 
been performing successfully ever 
since, most notably as a reporter and 
an author of books. His latest book 
might be called The Making of 
Theodore H. White, but it isn't. 
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Civil War cantinues to shape our lives 
down “to the latest generation”. 

Now thes momentous years have 
been faithfinly recreated in a massjve 
trilogy, hailed by many critics as the 
finest account of the Civil War ever 
written. [hes is authentic history that 
reads like the best fiction—by a ranking 
historian whe is also a gifted novelist, 
Shelby Foo. 

The Civi. War: A Narrative sells in 
bookstores ser $25 a volume. But you 
can own the same three-volume, 
$75.00 set f»r just $1a volume- with 
trial membership in the History 
Book Club. 

Now in its 32nd year, the Club has 
distributed »ver 1,000 top books of 
history and world affairs, including 
winners of 24 Pulitzer Prizes and 19 
Nationa! Beek Awards. 

Last year, our members saved 33% 
on their Club purchases. Your total sav- 
ings as a trial member, including The 
Civil War set, can be more than 50%. 

To join now and get your set for only 
$3, choose ene other selection from the 
adjoining list. Then just take four more 
selections vathin a year from the 150- 
200 available each month- always at 
reduced Club prices. 

Membership Benefits: A member- 
ship accourt will be opened for you, to 
which your purchases will be charged 
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PUBLISHED AT $75, YOURS FOR $3 
WITH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


* Three volumes *2,934 pages *Over 12 million 
words *149 maps including six double-page end 
paper maps in color 
books. A postage-and-packing fee is 
added to each shipment. 

Every four weeks (13 times a year) 
you will receive our Review containing 
descriptions of new and recent selec- 
tions. If you want the Editors’ Choice, 
do nothing; it will be sent automati- 
cally. If you want another book, or no 
book at all, return the card by the date 
specified. If you should receive an 
unwanted book because you had less 
than ten days to decide, you may 
return it and pay nothing. We guaran- 
tee postage. 

Start membership today with any of 


these books at the low member's price: 
( First price is publisher's list Boldface is member's price. 


157. A History of the Vikings. 
By Gwyn Jones. 

464. The Twelve Caesars. 
By Michael Grant. From Julius in 49 B.C. through 
Domitian in 96 A.D. $12.50/$8.75 
546. The Celts. 
By Gerhard Herm. 


$15.00/$9.95 


$12.50/$8.50 


589. The Battle of the Atlantic. 














By J. Costello and T. Hughes. German U-boats vs. the 
Allies during World War II. $14.95/$9.90 
658. Stonewall In The Valley: T.J. ‘Stonewall’ 
Jackson's Shenandoah Valley Campaign, Spring 1862. 


By Robert G. Tanner. $10.00/$7.95 
669. Jefferson Davis. 
By Clement Eaton. $12.50/$8.50 


674. Hitler's Spies: German Military Intelligence in 
World War II. 

By David Kahn. $16.95/$10.95 
699. Battle at Bull Run: A History of the Kirst Major 
Campaign of the Civil War. 

By William C. Davis. 

578. The Life and Times of Chaucer. 
By John Gardner. $12.50/$8.75 


The History Book Club 
Stamford, Conn. 06904 
Please enroll me as a trial member and 
send me the $75.00, 3-volume set The Civil 
War: A Narrative, plus the book I’ve chosen 
from the list of Club selections: 


$9.95/$7.50 


Bill the set at only $3 and my other book 
at rhe low member's price, plus postage-and- 
packing. 

I may return the books within three weeks 
at your expense and owe nothing. Or, I will 


counting my choices above), and then I may 
resign at any ume. All Club purchases are at 
low members’ prices, and a postage-and- 
packing fee is added to all shipments. AA-26H 
Print Name 

Address 

City 


State. 41.8 2 um 
In Canada: Mail to The History Book Glub, 


585. The Samurai: A Military History. P E t 
By S.R. Turnbull. Japan's fierce warriors and their code s 16 Overlea Blvd., Toronto M4H 1A6, Ontario. 
of honor. $17.95/$11 95 OIL. uu a oro a ned idm Dd ds, ee A 
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GERMANY: The “Rediscovery” of Hitler 


Moralists and pragmatists argue 
fervently about collective guilt. 
Whatever the outcome of the 
debate, says the author, the 
parents should not pass to their 
children the blame for the 
Hitler era. 







wenty books on the Hitler era have 
j deas published in the past three 
years, twelve of trem by Germans, and 
I know of eight more now in prepara- 
tion. Five major works, four of them—a 
fact of some sigrificance—originating 
in English, have appeared just during 
the past twelve months. Every major 
magazine in Germany has been running 
long serializations on Hitler or other 
Third Reich figures; every newspaper in 
the country devotes vast space to re- 
views and discussions of Hitlerian top- 
ics; every televisicn channel screens at 
least two prime-time programs à 
month with a Hitler or World War II 
theme, and Hitler films are big busi- 


ness. Hans Jurgen Syberberg's extraor- 
dinary Confessions of Winifred Wag- 
ner, in which, under his gently relent- 
less questioning, Winni, Richard 
Wagner’s eighty-year-old daughter-in- 
law, one of Hitler’s intimates, confirms 
her continued devotion to “Wolf,” has 
been seen by most intelligent Germans, 
and is already considered a classic of its 
kind. And historian Hans Joachim 
Fest’s two-and-a-half-hour documenta- 
ry Hitler, A Career, produced entirely 
with film clips from Nazi archives, has 
been playing to full houses all over 
Germany and has been seen by more 
than a million people, 70 percent of 
them under thirty-five, in a year. 
What is it all about? Thirst for 
knowledge, neo-Nazism rampant, re- 
birth of anti-Semitism? Is Hitler “the 
Hero of the Seventies,” as the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung has asked? 
Or is this nothing but the work of 
publishers, film-makers, and television 
executives anxious to make a mint? The 
answers are important to the equanimi- 
ty of Europe, but they appear to depend 
on complex factors, none of which can 
be treated in isolation. My attempt to 
come to terms with them has centered 
on a series of interviews with young 
Germans, and with intellectuals who 
are able to recall the events of Nazism. 
In America and Britain, although 
among some of the older generations 
the distrust of the Germans seems incur- 
able, the Hitler wave, whether moti- 
vated commercially, purely intellectu- 
ally, or frankly ideologically, comes 
from without. In Germany, where, with 
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101. Alternate Worlds: The 


Illustrated History of Science Fiction. f 
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hub idea: great boo James Gunn. Hardcover: $29.95 
iy : " ks QPB: $8.95 
3 D - 240. The Ultimate Experiment 
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GERMANY 


few exceptions, it stems primarily from 
the immense need of most thinking 
people to understand and come to terms 
with the past, it comes from within. 

There is a deep conflict between mor- 
alists and pragmatists: the moralists 
feel that the Vergangenheitsbewülti- 
gung—understanding and acknowledg- 
ment of the collective guilt for the Hit- 
ler past—is imperative to Germany's 
health as a nation. Without it, they say, 
what exists now and lies ahead is moral 
and spiritual stagnation. The pragma- 
tists, most of whom agree that ideally 
the Hitler generation of Germans 
should have accepted —and admitted to 
their children —their share of guilt, feel 
that after thirty-three years it is point- 
less to continue that battle. The only 
rational solution is to relegate Hitler 
and his Third Reich to the past, and to 
what they regard as strictly historical, 
rather than psychoanalytical, re- 
search. 





eo-Nazism as a political force is 
N negligible in Germany: it con- 
sists of a minute lunatic fringe (0.4 
percent in the last federal—none in any 
recent municipal—elections), a few 
silly kids playing cops and robbers un- 
der two Nazi fanatics called Hoffmann 
and Réder, and a couple of radical-right 
papers with a readership of about 
200,000 sixty- to eighty-year-olds. 
There is probably less effective neo- 
Nazism in Germany than, for example, 
in Britain with her severe labor and 
immigrant problems. 

“There is also virtually no overt anti- 
Semitism,” says Michel Friedman, a 
twenty-three-year-old Jewish law stu- 
dent in Frankfurt. “The principal rea- 
son being that there are virtually no 
Jews: 35,000 in all of Western Germany 
[the equivalent of ten blocks, perhaps, 
in New York City], a few young chil- 
dren, 2000 students between fifteen and 
thirty, and the rest old.” This, as we 
shall see, is true only up to a point: the 
Jews’ ineradicable link with Hitler is 
unfinished business for the Germans 
and remains the country’s most funda- 
mental problem. The terrorists and all 
of the Hitler-revisionist elements, in 
and outside Germany, are involved with 
the Hitler past; above all, they use it. 
And virtually all of them direct their 
efforts at the youth of Germany and of 
other countries. 

The terrorists—the plans of whose 


leaders require a Europe, and particu- 
larly a Germany, in chaos—are young, 
stuffed with unexperienced ideologies 
and desperate ideals (many of them 
have come out of the Christian youth 
movements, deeply disillusioned with 
their parerts’ gemeration, and deeply 
resentful of the rele of the “ugly Ger- 
man.” 

The vast majority of Germans, includ- 
ing the young, are unqualifiedly opposed 
tothe terrorists, waatever their reasons, 
and want təm stopped —by any means. 
To my astcnishment, in a high school 
class of thirty-six sixteen-year-olds in a 
strictly worxing-c.ass district of Ham- 
burg, more than Falf spoke up for the 
reintroduct on of tae death penalty, and 
this, I was zold everywhere, was repre- 
sentative of the pcpulation. 

“Here are the dangers, says Dr. 
Margarete Mitscherlich, a psychoana- 
lyst at the 3igmurd Freud Institute in 
Frankfurt: “Many older people, as you 
see, are calling for a return to law and 
order, whic- they associate, not unnat- 
urally, with their happy youth under 
Hitler. There is nothing much to be 
done about -his: it s a problem that will 
only be solved biclogically, with time. 
But the th nking young German who 
joins the ca-l for aathoritarian violence 
is abandon ng a battle he has waged 
quite deliberately, quite consciously 
since Hitler, against the innate author- 
ity-hunger whieh he knows is part of 
his nature. And that battle he abandons 
to his and our peril." 


LS. pr cin Mitscherlich's husband, 

Alexander Mitscherlich, former 
director of the Freud Institute, is pro- 
fessor in social psychology at Frankfurt 
University, and, as head of the German 
medical corzmissicn at the Nuremberg 
“doctors’ trials," spent seven months 
observing and talking to all the ac- 
cused. “One of our great dangers at 
present,” h= says, “is the film-makers 
and writers—a virtual flood of them— 
who claim t» present Hitler from a ‘his- 
torical perspective —by no means only 
in German”, but „ust as much, if not 
even more, abroad. ‘Historical perspec- 
tive’ sounds good, but given that Hit- 
ler’s princi»al characteristic was his 
fundamentz! immorality, it is of course 
impossible, and even immoral, to view 
him objectively.” 

“After three decades,” said his wife, 
“it is right to look for new explanations; 
but they must be sought in the social 
and intellectual phenomena that led up 
to Hitler: tc the fact that he is the only 


dictator in history who was voted into 
power." 

J. P. Stern, professor-at-large at Cor- 
nell, and head of the German Depart- 
ment at University College, London, 
says in his book Hitler, The Führer and 
The People (which will no doubt cause 
new furor when it appears in Germany 
this year) that Hitler was not the 
creator but the creature of his time. He 
merely echoed the self-destructive, ego- 
centered tradition of German thinkers 
and writers (however great) of the late 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries: 
Franz Werfel, Thomas Mann, Freud, 
Jung, Jasper, Kafka. The devotion of so 
many Germans for Hitler, says Profes- 
sor Stern, thus had its origin in Ger- 
man society's traditional conformity, 
concentration on self, and passivity to- 
ward individual liberty. 

“The explanation can not be sought," 
said Dr. Mitscherlich, “in a pseudo- 
objective consideration of Hitler's per- 
son and deeds: that approach is danger- 
ously persuasive for our young—as we 
can see from Joachim Fest's film." 


itler, A Career, a documentary 

made from Joachim Fest’s text 
and Josef Goebbels’s films, with its 
deliberate attempt to portray Hitler as 
Germans saw him from 1918 to 1945, 
has unleashed a storm of controversy. 
In a poll conducted recently by Der 
Spiegel, 60 percent of all young Ger- 
mans between sixteen and twenty-four 
said they expected to see or already had 
seen it. I took three groups to the film 
and talked with each for hours after- 
ward. Hundreds of thousands of 
words—analysis and criticism—have 
been written about it in the German 
papers, but none of them, I thought, 
were as significant as the reactions of 
the young—slowly changing and evolv- 
ing—when they were given a chance to 
think together. 

Florian, aged sixteen, said he thought 
it was pretty good, pretty much what he 
had expected. “If I saw a film an- 
nounced, say, of Frank Sinatra’s career, 
I wouldn't expect a moral essay," he 
said. “I’d just expect to see a portrait of 
his life." “There was an awful lot I 
hadn’t known,” said eighteen-year-old 
Herbert. “All that pomp, those fantas- 
tic rallies—it was really theater, wasn't 
it? Art. Beautiful." *For the first time," 
said Norbert, aged seventeen, “I could 
understand my grandparents." "Yes," 
said Karl-Heinz, "it was exactly the 
way my parents' fifty- and sixty-year- 
old friends talked about it." 


A designer can reduce the 
exterior dimensions of a car 
by a few inches and turn it 
into a major improvement in 
gas mileage. That's because 
smaller is usually lighter, and 
a lighter car doesn't need as 
much gasoline to go a given 
distance as a heavier one. 

It’s really a process of 
multiplication, and it works 
like this: once the exterior 
dimensions are trimmed, the 
bumpers won't have to be 
quite as big, the frame won't 
have to be quite as long, and 
so on. This saves weight, and 
the savings begin to multiply. 
Wheels, axles, as well as 
other components, can often 
be smaller. 

We used the multiplier 
effect when we designed our 
current 1973 midsize cars. To 
illustrate how this works: if 
you were to take 100 pounds 
of golf clubs out of your 
trunk, you might, depending 
on the car, save about five 
gallons of gas in 10,000 miles. 


CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 





HOW WEIGHT AFFECTS GAS MILEAGE 


THE SAVINGS CAN BE DOUBLED IF WEIGHT IS REMOVED IN THE DESIGN STAGE. 


But if you take the same 100 
pounds out of a car in the 
design stage, you won't need 
as large an engine, transmis- 
sion, and other components 
to get good performance. So 
you can make components 
smaller and more than dou- 
ble the gas savings. That's 
what we try to do. 

In redesigning our cars to 
take advantage of this effect, 
we made extended use of 
lighter, highly durable mate- 
rials such as aluminum and 
plastic, adding up to an 
average weight-saving of 685 
pounds. As a rule of thumb, 
this could save on the 
average about 75 gallons of 
gas in an ordinary year of 
driving (10,000 miles). 

But weight isn't the only 
thing that affects mileage. 
Tire inflation pressures are 
important, so are lubricants. 
And an engine has to be 
properly maintained: one 
defective spark plug can 
knock down mileage by as 
much as ten percent. And 
remember, keep a light foot 
on the gas pedal; the way you 
drive may still be the most 
important thing of all. 

So far, in our new resized 
cars, we've been able to 
reduce weight while still 
meeting all the safety stan- 
dards. In these new cars more 






corrosion-resistant materials 
are used. Routine mainte- 
nance schedules have been 
stretched out, and the need 
for certain kinds of mainte- 
nance has been eliminated 
entirely. We've done this, in 
our opinion, with no sacrifice 
in passenger comfort or use- 
able space in the trunk. 

Most important is the 
simple fact that saving 
weight saves gasoline. 

Our goal is to build cars 
that are more and more effi- 
cient, to design them to meet 
our customers’ needs, and to 
sell them at prices the av- 
erage American can afford. 
That’s the only way we can 
succeed in our competitive 
business. 


This advertisement is part of 
our continuing effort to give cus- 
tomers useful information about 
their cars and trucks and the 
company that builds them. 


General Motors 


People building transportation 
to serve people 
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GERMANY 


*But when they showed the begin- 
ning of the war," said Traude, aged 
eighteen —by now they had been talk- 
ing for two hours, with only an occa- 
sional nudge from me— "and the com- 
mentator said that the Germans were 
just helping the German minorities in 
Danzig. That wasn't true, was it? 
Wasn't there something about German 
convicts dressed up as Poles being used 
to fake an attack, and then all being 
killed by ‘defending’ Germans? Is that 
not how they started the war?” It is. 

It was remarkable to watch how, once 
they began to question what they had 
seen and felt, both knowledge and mor- 
al sense emerged: “He says Hitler was 
incorruptible,” said Norbert (the "he" 
always refers to Fest, the writer), “that 
Hitler only accepted money from indus- 
trialists if given without strings. But 
surely that wasn’t so? In those circum- 
stances, conditions wouldn’t have had 
to be spelled out: they would have been 
implicit. And of course there had to be 
strings. But if the speaker actually says 
Hitler was incorruptible—that’s sort of 
impressive, isn’t it?” 

“Nor did he mention Mein Kampf,” 
said Traude. “And the concentration 
camps just once, for five seconds . . ." 
"Yes" said Florian, "and what about 
the Jews? They came in three times: 
first when he talks about Hitler at 
eighteen, in Vienna, when they show 
film of bearded, dirty-looking men with 
funny braids, and a couple of pretty 
girls, and say how shocked Hitler was 
by the racial defilement of Austrian 
girls ...” "Yes," said Gaby, "and I 
thought, my God, they do look pretty 
awful. Just think: that's what it made 
me feel. . .” “The second time the Jews 
were mentioned was when he said Jews 
began to leave, and showed photos of 
Einstein, Thomas Mann—was he a 
Jew?— Reinhardt, and some actors. 
And then, do you remember, he had the 
gall to say, "They left, and left the coun- 
try to provincialism.’ My God, as if they 
left by choice!” 

“And then,” said Herbert, “there was 
that bit where they showed people be- 
ing shot in a pit—the only time, inci- 
dentally, they showed people being 
killed except by Allied bombs—and 
they said it was in Russia and they were 
partisans and Jews, thereby linking the 
Jews with partisans: as if they’d killed 
Jews because they were partisans. And 
then he said, do you remember’? ‘Ninety 





thousand Russians were killed here,’ 
and not more than two minutes later, 
‘Ninety-one thousand Germans were 
taken prisoner by the Soviets; only 5000 
returned. " Herbert was angry now. 
“Outrageous,” he said, “that this 
should be not a Nazi’s but Fest’s com- 
mentary.” 

“And whet about the ending?” asked 
Monika, a teacher. “Fifty nations 
fought against Germany. Germany 
stood alone. I couldn't believe my ears. I 
know he ddn’t mean it the way it 
sounded, but that’s not the point. We 
were right back in 1918.” “There is no 
indication whaterer,’ said Thomas, 
aged fifteen. “of an indictment.” 

“That’s what my father said,” said a 
university student. Manfred. “He said 
all the time he was watching he kept 
thinking, "The essence is missing, and 
when I asked him, ‘What is the es- 
sence?’ he said, ‘A judgment.’ " 

“I consider it a deeply dangerous 
film,” said Siegfried Lenz, one of Ger- 
many’s great postwar writers, all of 
whose books (The German Lesson, An 
Exemplary Life, stc.) have as their 
basic thems the Hitler past. “It is 
impermissible to amputate morality 
out of a treatment of the Nazi history, 
whether the medium be a film, a book, 
or articles." 


oachim Fest’s Hitler biography, all 
J 1200 pazes of it, is highly readable 
and covers thorouzhly Hitler’s terror, 
leaving no ieubt whatever where the 
author stands. It has sold 500,000 copies 
in Germany He is zopublisher of one of 
Germany’s best papers, the Frankfurt- 
er Allgemeine Zeitung, and writes many 
of its political ccmmentaries. He is 
young, energetic, intelligent, nervy, 
and, despite his rise to fame, engaging- 
ly modest. Some of his arguments are, I 
think, quite right. 

“I think the mos: tragic mistake that 
was made im 1945,” he said, “was to 
identify Hitler exc usively with the ex- 
termination ef the Jews— basically ef- 
facing the kaowledge about all the oth- 
er millions 2e killed, and his plans for 
the future. The resalt has been not only 
a catastrophic distortion of the Hitler 
period, but also taat the majority of 
Germans, and others too, are sick of the 
subject. To me, Hitler’s immerality and 
the political monstrosity of his regime 
are incontestable: -hey don't need reit- 
erating. What I felt was needed —for 
which the medium of film is superbly 
suitable— was a redressing ef the bal- 
ance by conveying anemotional, ration- 


al, and factual new understanding of 
how it came about.” 

This is precisely what another dis- 
tinguished journalist, Karl Heinz 
Janssen, contests. “Young people,” he 
said, “should not be exposed to this film 
unprepared—the appallingly danger- 
ous thing is that, of course, they are.” 
Professor Eberhard Jackel, a historian 
at Stuttgart, says: "We may have made 
mistakes; but what we did achieve 
(since 1945) is that there is virtually no 
one in Germany who does not (in his 
bones) associate Hitler with immor- 
ality.’ “The awful thing is," said 
Janssen, "that Fest's film, with its phe- 
nomenal appeal, could undo this 
achievement. Because the filn makes 
Hitler appear not only attractive but an 
object of sympathy." 

Fest, who acted from the best of 
motives, can in no way be compared 
with those who produce the other cate- 
gories of what the Mitscherlichs called 
*pseudo-objective (or totally subjective) 
presentations of Hitler’s person and 
deeds.” And this applies, above all, to 
the blatantly neo-Nazi publications 
which can be found throughout Germa- 
ny (as well as Britain and America), 
such as the invidious pamphlet Did Six 
Million Really Die? by a British jour- 
nalist writing under the pseudonym 
Richard Harwood, and The Hoax of the 
20th Century, an expansion of the odi- 
ous theme, by A. R. Butz, an electrical 
engineer from Illinois. These writers 
propose that a) the Jews weren't exter- 
minated at all—the 6-million claim, 
they say, is nothing but a politically 
inspired conspiracy by world Zionism, 
and b) if some Jews did die—a few 
hundred thousand at best—then they 
died as others did, because of the war. 
(In all the world, only South Africa has 
outlawed these publications.) 

But Dr. Mitscherlich’s words apply in 
equal measure to less obviously emotive 
books. For example, to name but two, 
the “totally revised and expanded” 1976 
German edition of Hitler’s Tabletalk by 
Henry Picker, the only book available 
in the German language supposedly 
based on Hitler’s own words (Mein 
Kampf being illegal in Germany), and 
Hitler’s War by the British writer 
David Irving. 


I the German version of Tabletalk 
(the much longer foreign-language 
editions are based on a different, more 
complete and objectively presented 
manuscript), Dr. Picker, a lawyer (now 
self-taught historian) and Bormann's 


temporary adjutant at Hitler’s HQ 
when he was thirty, produced notes of 
Hitler’s conversations for four of the 
fifteen momths they were recorded. Af- 
ter the war, having managed to pre- 
serve his own notes and a few taken by 
the other exronielers, he made literally 
hundreds əf changes and “improve- 
ments" ard eventually, for his 1976 
edition, added 150 pages of his own 
commentames to Hitler's words. In 
Spandau prison, where he first read the 
book in 1*60, Albert Speer, formerly 
Hitler’s arehiteet and minister of ar- 
maments, neted: 


These Tabletalks don’t provide a 
true picture of Hitler. Picker not 
only f: tered and stylized the word- 
ing . . . but above all [Hitler] was 
normally . . . far more primitive 
than Ficker allows him to appear, 
far cearser and rougher, but also 
[parthy beeause of Hitler's informal 
Austrmr phraseology, all of which 
Picker removed]. . . far more per- 
suasive. 


Davic I-ving's claim, in his sensa- 
tionalist opus Hitler's War, that Hitler 
neither ordered nor was aware of the 
extermima-ion cf the Jews (yet again, 
we can ses, using this most sensitive 
subject tc mislead), was allowed to 
stand i» tae U.S. and British editions, 
but was -emoved from the German 
edition by the publishers Ullstein. *No 
house r whieh I am responsible,” 
wrote Ulsteins managing director, 
Wolf Je»s- Siedler, on May 7, 1974, to 
Irving, 


will pablish material that I cannot 
justify politically or histori- 
cally... . I do not think my cuts 
have. . . harmed your book but. . . 
should jou ... be of a different 
opinicn, then we must part... . 


Irving, who had been paid an advance 
of 90,000DM, elected not to take up the 
suggestior. 

But m the final analysis, Irving’s 
basically absurd thesis is not the only 
harmfu thing about this book. “The 
real prcbiem,” said Manfred, a thirty- 
year-okc eeenomist in Mainz, “is that he 
wrote ms book, so to speak, from Hit- 
ler’s paint of view. But how can our 
young peeple deal with such a perspec- 
tive without being misled, when all they 
know are the bare bones of the history 
of the Third Reich?” 

None o these manipulated versions 
of histery matter for the old: all of 
them are profoundly dangerous for the 
young—n»w two thirds of Germany's 


























population. The ignorance of young 
Germans about their recent history is a 
continuous talking point in Germany. 

Since the early fifties, the time 
allowed to German students for study 
of the Third Reich—embracing the 
years 1918-1945, and including the 
complicated Weimar Republic, the 
advent of national socialism, and all 
of World War II—has been one ten- 
hour course in their third year of "up- 
per school," at age sixteen. Even then, 
the organization of the course, al- 
though minutely outlined in handbooks 
from the individual state authorities, 
is largely left to the teachers' discre- 
tion. 

Students in their final year of sec- 
ondary school may elect to join a mod- 
ern history Leistungsklasse (achieve- 
ment course), in which they can devote 
several months' study to the Third 
Reich. In addition, individual teachers 
here and there, out of conviction as 
much as to satisfy their students' hun- 
ger for knowledge, are giving up week- 
ends and holidays to special tutoring 
and to field trips related to the Hitler 
era. 


M? first meeting with young Ger- 
mans, on the morning I arrived, 


was unplanned. My hosts, Monika and 
Rudolf Petzenhauser, are both teach- 
ers, and Rudolf, a thirty-nine-year-old 
historian, was—as he does every year— 
taking his graduating class to see Da- 
chau, Hitler's first concentration (not 
extermination) camp, near Munich. His 
colleague and friend Father Blóckl, a 
Catholic priest, teacher of religion, and, 
incidentally, a native of Dachau village 
who was ten when the camp existed, 
also took a class: thirty-four fourteen- 
year-old boys. 

Rudolf, partly for my benefit, had 
decided not to "guide" his group, but to 
wait for questions. As we walked 
around the huge compound, through 
the curiously sterile-seeming cremato- 
rium, its oven doors somehow obscenely 
open, and the tiny gas chamber, never 
used, where hundreds of visitors, God 
knows why, had scribbled their names 
on the walls, the questions were slow in 
coming. The students seemed vaguely 
troubled, but incapable of putting their 
discomfort into words without help. 

"Well, it’s. . . it’s a museum really, 
isn't it?" said eighteen-year-old Gaby, 
who, particularly interested in contem- 
porary history, was on her second visit. 
"It isn't real. You'll see," she added in 
an aside to me. "At our age, unless they 
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"is our contemporary Isaiah" 
(Edward Abbey), “a very hardy 
growth indeed; he may bend, but 
he will not break as long as the 
land upholds him" (James 
Dickey), "a prophet of ourheal- 
ing, a utopian poet-legislator 

like William Blake" (Donaid Hall, 
N. Y. Times Book Review). 
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are guided, it's just history to them; it's 


like the Inquisition, you know: quite 


interesting." And up to a point this was 


W true. As an UNRRA child welfare offi- 








cer, I had seen Dachau immediately 
after liberation, and there was no rela- 


tionship between this reconstruction 


and the reeking reality of that time. 
What there is now—and how can it be 


' otherwise?—is not real. In the one 


reconstructed barracks, the bunks, ta- 
bles, and chairs smell agreeably of pine. 
“T don't see that it's so different from 
our youth hostels," a seventeen-year- 
old finally said, somewhat defensively. 
“Took, here on the notice it says they 
had to keep their blue-checked sheets 
symmetrically tidy. Well, so what? So 
do we on our skiing holidays. And our 
sheets are blue-checked too." 


EL next day, during a discussion in 
the Petzenhauser's living room, fol- 
lowing a visit to Fest's film, this same 
group indicated that part of the diffi- 
culty at Dachau had been not only that 
they knew that we—Rudolf and I—had 
expected them to be appalled (and they 
are very authority-conscious), but that 
they themselves had expected to be 
horrified. “I was shocked at myself for 
not being shocked,” said that same sev- 
enteen-year-old boy. “I felt there had to 
be something wrong with me that I 
didn’t feel sick to my stomach.” 

This is already a key: perhaps it is 
true that young Germans—as is so 
widely claimed in Germany—know 
even fewer facts about Hitler and his 
Third Reich than other young. But they 
are inescapably “involved.” “Unless 
children are systematically conditioned 
by an amoral environment such as hap- 
pened during the Third Reich,” said 
Albert Speer, “their instinct tells them 
what is right and wrong. Given full 
access to all facts in an atmosphere of 
freedom, I believe they have unfailing 
moral judgment.” 

This is precisely what I found: the 
young Germans are a profoundly moral 
generation, and the indifference the 
younger amongst them so often—so de- 
fensively—proclaim (“We don’t care 
about Hitler; we weren’t even born 
then; what has it to do with us?") is less 
than skin-deep, even for the youngest. 

In the Dachau museum, Father 
Blóckl did guide his younger boys (as 
we see has to be done) around the beau- 


tifully mounted, life-size photographic 


exhibits. Wide-eyed, they listened as he 
told them -hat om occasion, when the 
prisoners were taken through the town 
on their way to work, he had actually 
seen them when he was ten, and yes, 
they did look jus: like what the boys 
were seeing :n these photographs. 

They stared. “Like this, you mean?" a 
boy said, painting unbelievingly at a 
scarecrow figure in a convict uniform. 
They became extraordinarily excited: 
they pulled the priest from exhibit to 
exhibit ani the questions virtually 
tumbled ov=r eack other. What sort of 
work did trey have to do? How long 
were they impriscned? How could you 
tell Jews part from other people? 
What really was a communist? A Quak- 
er? A Freemason? 

“What was the Crystalnight?” asked 
a small, thia boy standing in front of a 
picture showing men in uniform with 
swastika armbancs breaking up shop 
windows. ‘Why, why, would they 
smash up sheps owned by Jews? That's 
terribly unfair: it costs money to repair 
windows." 

They stoed for a long time looking at 
a huge phccograph of burning books 
while one bey reac aloud the long cap- 
tion. Einstein, Heine, Thomas Mann 
left them coic. But when they heard the 
name of Erich Kastner, they jumped. 
“Why would they durn books of some- 
one who wrete Emil and the Detec- 
tives?” “Feix Salzen?” asked a thir- 
teen-year-old. "What was wrong with 
Bambi?" 


TE days later, a class of sixteen- 
year-olds in Hamburg who, like 
most other people, aad never associated 
Hitler with anything except the lost 
war and the murder of the Jews were 
aghast to hear of his euthanasia pro- 
gram, in tbe course of which around 
80,000 phys:eally end mentally handi- 
capped German and Austrian hospital 
patients, about a third, I told them, 
children, were gassed. Some of them, as 
a matter of fact, I said, were killed in 
one of the special children's sections in 
a hospital ir their own city, Hamburg. 

“You mea- Germans?” a boy said in a 
tone of utter disbelief. “Children? Ger- 
man childre-?" said another. “Here? In 
Hamburg?" They came back to it, time 
and again. Jews we-e unreal to them: in 
that class of thirty-six children (and in 
nine of the eleven young groups with 
whom I met) no one had ever met a 
Jew. And fig=res such as 6 million Jews, 
or 11 millior. Russian civilians—or, for 
that matter, 50 million dead altogether 


by 1945—are as impossible to absorb or 
visualize as is, in fact, the word "exter- 
mination.” But the thought that sick 
children had been deliberately killed, in 
a hospital, in their own city, Hamburg 
... that struck a chord. One young 
teacher, Christa, said later, "This was 
worth weeks of lessons; they'll never 
forget it." But another teacher, else- 
where, disapproved of children being 
given such information. . . which may 
be as good an explanation as any why 
no German children are given it. “You 
shouldn't have told them things like 
that," she said. "They won't sleep to- 
night." | 

Her reaction was significant. But I 
found it even more important that a 
shy and obviously inarticulate boy who, 
throughout the two hours I had spent 
with that Hamburg class, had not said 
a word, did say something in the end, 
long after we had left the subject of 
“mercy killing." 

“Pye been thinking about what you 
said, that they killed all those people," 
he said. “Jews and Russians and Poles, 
and people who were handicapped and 
mentally ill. I’ve been thinking," he 
repeated, the class deathly still. “It is 
wrong,” he said in his ponderous way. 
“Every human being is of value." 

At Dachau that day, walking his 
group past the "whipping post" in the 
square, the priest told the boys about 
the punishments the SS meted out 
every day. "They didn't say anything 
for quite a while,” he told me, “and then 
one of them said, ‘If one sees that . . . 
that thing, one has to feel ashamed of 
being German.' And another said, 'But 
were they human beings at all if they 
did such things?’ And then finally a 
third, after a long pause, ‘But not all SS 
were bad like those who were here,’ and 
then he added after a moment, “My 
grandpa was in the SS.’” I think that 
shook Father Bléckl; he couldn’t think 
of an answer for this boy. Who can? 


hen I saw Hitler, A Career I 

remembered something from my 
own childhood that I had pushed away. 
It was 1936. I was thirteen, traveling to 
Vienna from my boarding school in 
England. The train stopped in Nurem- 
berg—it was the day of the rally and we 
were told we would be held up for sever- 
al hours. “Why don’t you go and see it?” 
said the guard to me and another little 
girl. “It’s exciting.” We went. We stood 
way back on the very edge of what 
looked like a million people, all stand- 
ing in perfect symmetry and brilliant 
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light and darkness. It was the most 
beautiful thing I had ever seen. And 
when this man suddenly appeared, 
seemingly out of nowhere, and all alone, 
the sound of his steps echoing in the 
huge arena, walked the long distance to 
the platform, I felt and shared the 
vibrant silence of that mass of people. 
And then, when he arrived and the 
shout began: “Sieg Heil, Sieg Heil”. . . 
I suddenly felt myself shouting with 
them—and so did my English friend, 
who spoke no German. 

I knew, at thirteen, what Hitler was. 
I had listened to clever people, and I 
knew that dreadful things were going 
to happen in our lives. I never told 


anyone about my hour at the Nurem- 
berg rally: i- was then, and remains, a 
thing of shame. But sitting in the Fest 
film, I knew what these young people 
were feeling; and I knew and know the 
danger. 

Perhaps the time has come, outside 
even more than inside Germany, to 
exercise mush sharper self-censorship, 
to avoid printing, publishing, and 
screening what is inflammatory, ten- 
dentious, or merely titillating. Above 
all, young Germans must come to un- 
derstand thet thoughtful people in oth- 
er countries do not consider the chil- 
dren responsible for the parents’ sins. 

—GITTA SERENY 
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BOTSWANA: In the Shadow of Pretoria 


Independent since 1966, this 
land, the size of France, is one 
of only five countries on the 
African continent with a 
multiparty, parliamentarian 
government. It is an island of 
calm and stability in a sea of 
racial antagonism and 
violence. 


eyond the arc lights of Johannes- 
B burg the roads meander to the 
north and west through sleepy, dusty 
frontier towns whose names— Zeerust, 
Swartruggens, Grasfontein, Terra Fir- 
ma, Hotazel, Watersend —immortalize 
both the Voortrekkers who pushed in- 
land to conquer this vast, thirsty veld 
and the nature of the territory. One by 
one, the roads exhaust themselves, 
grind to a halt in stony sand. Darkness 
sweeps over them and blots them out. 
One moment enormous shadows from 
the thornbush and telephone poles 
thrust across the low scrub, and then 
the intense beam of the sun vanishes, 
and the land is as black as the inside of 
a cave. Now and then headlights flicker 
over a swaying bulk that has detached 
itself from the bushes, and the dully 
curious eyes of a cow blink before turn- 
ing away. 
But there are startling, ominous 
cracks in this darkness. Darting, red- 
dish flames silhouette a ridgetop where 


a veld fire s burning out of control. 
And suddenly there is a police road- 
block. The wind is howling and hurling 
sand against the car, and grim-faced 
South African police wearing ponchos 
are shining Bashlights into the trunks 
and back seats of the other cars pulled 
off the roac. Are they searching for 
refugees—blacks from Soweto and Al- 
exandria who are attempting to escape 
from their tragically divided and oppres- 
sive country” At Pioneer Gate, on the 
border, powerful fleodlamps illuminate 
a double rcw of ten-foot-high fence 
cutting across the rocky veld. Here is 
the last barrier of apartheid, the outer 
rim of the Afrikaner laager, and one 





passes through the customs post quick- 
ly, relieved, and vaguely conscious, like 
Alice, of having slipped from a curious, 
disturbing dream into a somehow less 
threatening realm. 

Beyond this fence lies the Republic of 
Botswana -—a flat, harsh land the size of 
France, replete with acacia and thorn- 
bush and dominated by the vast Kala- 
hari Desert. On this side the tenacious 
grip of apartheid has never taken hold. 
There are no signs proclaiming “For 
Europeans Only." There is no Robben 
Island, no police torture, no figures 
scurrying with explosives in the night. 
There are no black “locations,” no pass- 
books, no forced labor camps. The night 
is cool, and the insects drone on unin- 
terrupted. 

While all along its borders racial 
antagonism and violence have mounted, 
Botswana, at the center of southern 
Africa, has remained an unpretentious 
island of calm and stability. It is no 
wonder that refugees from fighting in 
Angola, Rhodesia, Namibia, and South 
Africa have sought haven in this im- 
mense, sparsely inhabited land. When 
Soweto erupted in June 1976, more than 
500 schoolchildren fled to Botswana. At 
two camps in the northeastern part of 
the country, several thousand black 
Rhodesian refugees await transport to 
schools or jobs elsewhere in Africa, or 
to Zambia to join one of the two libera- 
tion movements carrying on the guer- 
rilla war inside their country. 


Tribalism and democracy 


In contrast to its neighbors, Botswa- 
na has, since its independence in 1966, 
pursued a democratic course of govern- 
ment. It is one of only five states on the 
African continent to have established a 
multiparty, parliamentarian system. 
Its president, Sir Seretse M. Khama, 
designated hereditary chief of the larg- 
est of the country's eight principal 
tribes, the Bamangwato, has cultivated 
the statesmanship of an Oxford-edu- 
cated solicitor to ease his people away 
from tribalism toward statehood. The 
vicissitudes resulting from his contro- 
versial marriage in 1948 to an English- 
woman, Ruth Williams, and his subse- 
quent vindication have enhanced his 
attractiveness as a leader and his com- 
mitment to make Botswana a multira- 
cial society. 

Since gaining independence, Botswa- 
na has managed to avoid the political 
divisiveness which has plagued its 
neighbors. Because of his royal blood, 


Sir Seretse bestows upon his party, the 
Botswana Democratic party, a mantle 
of legitimacy that is scareely chal- 
lenged. Although he has asked his peo- 
ple to votefor him as a national and not 
a tribal leader, the president enjoys the 
deference and respect traditionally 
shown a hereditary chief. Opposition to 
his policies runs along tribal lines, but 
these groups are so small and splin- 
tered that they pose no real threat to 
continued EDP rule at present the 
three more "progressive" opposition 
parties heve only five representatives 
in the thirty-six member National As- 
sembly. 

They claim that Botswana has yet to 
achieve genuine political freedom, that 
it remains a “Khama democracy,” that 
the government serves primarily the 
interests ef the wealthy cattle owners 
who domimste the cabinet. Certainly 
the roots of democracy lie shallow in 
Botswana. During the last election only 
34 percent of the eligible voters went to 
the polls—the lowest percentage in the 
world—anz this has caused a great deal 
of presidential concern that the country 
is not taking its new political responsi- 
bilities sericusly enough. Still, apathy 
is unlikely to translate into outright 
discontent—as leng as the economy is 
moving. 

After President Khama, this stabili- 
ty could be badly shaken, as there is no 
“heir apparent” on the horizon. The 
vice president, Quett Masire, is a capa- 
ble and experienced leader, but he is not 
of the royal family and thus cannot 
count on wide popular allegiance. The 
president’s eldest son, Ian, is currently 
a brigadier in the Botswana Defense 
Force and is extremely well liked, but 
thus far has shown no inclination for 
polities. Ancther speculation is that a 
more distan: relative of Sir Seretse's 
might eventually suceeed him—thereby 
preserving the fusion of traditional and 
modern leadership that has held Bo- 
tswana together over its first twelve 
years. 




























The gospe: of development 


Botswana’s unique stability, coupled 
with its increasingly important geo- 
political situation vis-à-vis South Afri- 
ca and Rhodesia, has prompted an out- 
pouring of financial support from the 
Western world. The sunny, dry climate, 
the tranquility, and the receptivity of 
its people, :he Batswana, have also 
enticed hundreds of foreign volun- 
teers— mostly from Western Europe 
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BOTSWANA 


and the United States—as well as high- 
ly skilled experts to contribute two or 
three years ef their lives to accelerating 
the country’s development. “Develop- 
ment” is, in fact, the ubiquitous gospel 
of the day, ss powerful in its own right 
as the Bock of Genesis was a century 
ago when missionaries such as David 
Livingstone first trekked north from 
the Cape to save the souls of the 
"heathen" masses. 

Unlike many emerging African na- 
tions, Botswana possesses the resources 
to augur a prosperous economic future, 
even if the British, Americans, and 
Scandinavians pack up and go home. 
Until recently eattle were the major 
Botswanan export. A nomadic, pastoral 
people, the Batswana have traditionally 
regarded caitle with near reverence. In 
Setswana there are more words for 
“beautiful cow” than for “beautiful 
woman.” Cattle outnumber people four 
to one (roughly 3 million to 700,000), 
and the nation’s wealthiest men, in- 
cluding many gevernment leaders, are 
its biggest cattle owners. 

Now there is hidden wealth in the 
Kalahari as well. Under the fine desert 
sand lie two of the three largest dia- 
mond concentrations in the world. 
When the second of these mines be- 
comes fully operational in 1982, the two 
should yieic something like $120 mil- 
lion a year in industrial diamonds for 
the next hundred years. 

Barely tapped mineral wealth, large- 
scale external aid, pragmatic and re- 
spected leadership, a steady rise in pub- 
lic services— schools, roads, clinics— 
trickling dewn to the villages (after 
long neglect by the British, who had 
assumed thet Botswana, then called the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, would 
eventually slip into a South African 
orbit)—all these factors bode well for 
Botswana’s future growth. While still 
numbered among the world’s poorest 
nations, a eountry where a scattered 
rural population continues to live by 
the uncertainty of summer rains, Bo- 
tswana seems to have so much going for 
it that it can scarcely fail to prosper. 

But there is a dark side to this 
picture, something rarely discussed 
publicly, as if surrounded by some pow- 
erful taboo. That something is South 
Africa. For. despite political indepen- 
dence, despite multiracial philosophy, 
despite high fences along the border, 
the influence and power of South 


Africa determine events in Botswana. 
An ugly aspect of this bond became 
apparent during an incident last Octo- 
ber. Four South African soldiers 
crossed the Limpopo River, which di- 
vides the two countries, and came upon 
a group of four Batswana. They de- 
manded beer and marijuana, assaulted 
a seventy-year-old man who tried to 
resist them, and then raped a woman 
who was seven months pregnant. Ar- 
rested after returning to South Africa, 
the four soldiers were turned over to 
South African military authorities for 
trial. (A Botswanan request for extra- 
dition was rejected.) A court-martial 
found the four guilty and sentenced 
them to two years' confinement in their 
barracks. During the trial the Botswa- 
na Daily News ran a picture of the 
soldiers standing under guard. Two had 
their heads bowed sheepishly and were 
smirking with hardly concealed mirth 
at the camera. The Botswana govern- 
ment made no official comment on the 
verdict. The case was quietly closed. 


Lure of the mines 


The reason can be traced to some 
simple facts of Botswana's situation. 
Outside Molepolole, one of the tribal 
capitals, a long, canvas-covered truck is 
snorting its way west toward the outly- 
ing villages. It is marked M.L.O., for 
Mine Labor Organizations, and it is 
filled with several dozen black men in 
floppy leather hats, sitting side by side, 
jostled by the constant lurching and 
bouncing. These men have been re- 
cruited by a South African company 
and are on their way across the border 
to work in the gold, diamond, and plati- 
num mines which form the mainstay of 
that country's wealth. At any given 
time, between 30,000 and 40,000 Ba- 
tswana are employed in the South Afri- 
can mines—nearly equal to the total 
number earning regular wages inside 
Botswana. They stay on contracts usu- 
ally lasting nine months, leaving their 
wives and families to tend to the soil 
and provide for themselves as best they 
can. As a consequence of this mass 
migration, fully a third of all rural 
households are without an adult male. 

Migrant labor provides jobs for Ba- 
tswana who would otherwise have little 
or no prospect of employment. In the 
great, arid expanses west of the fertile 
strip along the railroad line (linking 
South Africa to Rhodesia) where virtu- 
ally all local industry and the major 
towns are concentrated, there exist few 


alternatives to subsistence farming for 
those too poor (about half the popula- 
tion) to own cattle. 

South African mine wages, while 
meager by Western standards, can 
amount to $120 a month— considerably 
more than most can earn in Botswana. 
With the cash they bring back from the 
mines, the Batswana buy manufactured 
goods—radios, pants, blankets—that 
are not produced in their own country. 
Ironically, their wives frequently use 
this income to purchase meal made 
from grain which has been grown in 
Botswana, shipped to South Africa for 
processing, and re-exported to Botswa- 
na for sale. 

The attraction of the mines is not 
just money. For many young men, go- 
ing off to the mines is a kind of initia- 
tion into manhood—a welcome chance 
to break free of parental and tribal 
constraints and taste the "glamour" of 
a life of independence on the fringes of 
Johannesburg. The Botswana govern- 
ment accepts migration to the mines as 
a natural and not undesirable state of 
affairs, and has done nothing to dis- 
courage it. Even a political eritic such 
as Motsamai Mpho, who was active in 
the Pan African Congress and heads 
the Botswana Independence party, 
agrees that closing the border would 
mean "starving my own people." 

Recently, however, Botswana has had 
to defend itself against charges from 
more militant black states that by sup- 
plying such cheap labor it is helping 
apartheid. The issue is touchy and has 
led the government to shy away from 
international conferences on migrant 
labor. It has hired a British consultant 
to explore the possibilities of creating 
new jobs at home to gradually draw the 
workers back. But this is by no means a 
clearly desirable course of action. For 
ending the flow of miners south would 
also inevitably entail facing up to the 
full extent of Botswana's dependence on 
its powerful southern neighbor—some- 
thing the government neither wants 
nor is able to do. 


Made in South Africa 


A morning walk through the modern 
shopping mall in Gaborone, the capital, 
gives some idea of that dependence. 
Trucks with South African plates are 
being unloaded, and boxes of farm pro- 
duce—tomatoes, apples, apricots, avo- 
cados, bananas, onions—lie in rows on 
the parking lot. Many of these fruits 
and vegetables are already bruised and 
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BOTSWANA 


half rotten after the journey from 
South Africa. Inside the shops, several 
of which are managed by South Afri- 
cans, the shelves are well stocked with 
such goods as milk, cereals, cheese, rice, 
flour, soap powder, and sugar, marked 
in both Afrikaans and English. Over 90 
percent of Botswana’s consumer goods, 
plus almost all its building materials 
and machinery, are of South African 
origin. 

This stagzering statistic all but frus- 
trates any local efforts to develop com- 
petitive businesses. Gus Nilsson, a 
Swedish piant pathologist who now 
runs a profitable carnation export con- 
cern, would like to supply Gaborone 
(pop. 40,000) with all the fresh vegeta- 
bles it coukl eat, but finds his Way 
blocked by the South African connec- 
tion. Local shops are committed to 
long-term contracts with South African 
produce supoliers, and thus it is diffi- 
cult te attract a steady stream of cus- 
tomers. Ancther case in point is the 
local Prinz Brau Brewery (“Botswana’s 
Own Lager”), which lost so much mon- 
ey owing to poor management and the 
uneven quality of its brew that it has 
had to invite a competitor from across 
the border te help run its operation. 

Patrick van Rensburg is a former 
South Afriean diplomat who resigned 
his post after the Sharpeville massacre 
of 1960 and came to settle in Serowe, 
the largest village in Botswana. There 
he founded a youth job-training pro- 
gram called “the brigades,” which has 
become a model for self-reliant rural 
development in Africa. He is profound- 
ly disturbed by his adopted country's 
continuing inks with South Africa and 
terms this a "classic example of depen- 
dency.” He and other outspoken oppo- 
nents of the present policies compare 
Botswana toca South African bantustan 
(a “homeland” created for blacks under 
apartheid), such as the newly "indepen- 
dent” Bophuthatswana. 

Not only is Botswana dependent on 
South Africa for employment and con- 
Sumer products, he says, but South 
Africans also make up the majority of 
small-scale investors in the country. 
They run general stores in the remote 
western region and buy up cattle from 
villagers in need of cash, then fatten 
and sell them for a sizable profit. Most 
of the fertile farming land—a strip 
along the Limpopo River known as the 
Tuli Block—is owned by white farmers 








from South Africa (who once talked 
seriously about seceding from Botswa- 
na and forming a union with their 
native country). In Ghanzi, near Nami- 
bia, descendants of Boer farmers re- 
cruited by Cecil Rhodes to counter the 
German presence to the west own a 
large number of freehold farms. Sever- 
al of the comfortable tourist lodges in 
the wildlife areas (such as the Okavan- 
go Delta and Chobe National Park) are 
operated from South African bases and 
cater primarily to South African visi- 
tors. The wealthiest person in Botswa- 
na (surpassing the cattle millionaire 
Khama) is an Afrikaner landowner 
named Derek Brink. But most signifi- 
cant of all is the role South Africa plays 
in Botswana’s burgeoning mineral en- 
terprises. 

Both diamond mines—at Orapa and 
Jwaneng—are operated by De Beers, 
the huge South African mining con- 
glomerate, which last year reported a 
jump in profit from some $350 million 
to more than $650 million. For sup- 
plying the management, technical ex- 
pertise, and mining equipment, it re- 
ceives about half the revenue generated 
by the Botswana mines. The cop- 
per-nickel mine at Selebi-Pikwe is 
largely controlled by Harry Oppen- 
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heimer's Anglo-American Corporation, 
as is the colliery at Morupule. 

South African dominance extends to 
other areas of life in Botswana. On 
weekends the Gaborone Holiday Inn is 
heavily booked by South Africans from 
as far as Johannesburg (five hours by 
car) They come to indulge in casino 
gambling and prostitution, which are 
strictly proscribed by moralistic laws 
back home. In the dimly lit dining 
room, cabaret artists sprinkle their 
jokes with phrases in Afrikaans—to a 
mixed audience of Batswana, Afrikan- 
ers, and Europeans. (Afrikaans is Spo- 
ken so commonly in southwestern Bo- 
tswana that at a recent road-opening 
ceremony the speeches, in English, 
were translated into Afrikaans for the 
largely black audience.) Movies at the 
Capitol Cinema usually have to pass 
through the South African censor, and 
most newspapers sold at the mall are 
from Johannesburg. 


Lingering colonialism 


The combined impact of the nine- 
teenth-century missionaries, who in- 
stilled in many Batswana an inferiority 
complex about their own culture, and 
the "smart" image depicted in glossy 
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BOTSWANA 


South African magazines and on South 
African radio has seriously undermined 
traditional music, dance, and way of 
life, especially in Gaborone. In this 
city—built by the British prior to inde- 
pendence to end the awkwardness of 
running the country from Mafeking, 
fourteen miles inside South Africa— 
platform shoes and Western fashions 
create what one former schoolteacher 
calls a *bastardization" of lekgoa (liter- 
ally, English") culture. 

While the policy of apartheid stops at 
the border, the debilitating attitudes 
promoted by it do not. Throughout 
southern Africa the black man has been 
told for generations that he is less than 
human. He has grown docile and defer- 
ential toward whites, and this contin- 
ues even where racial equality is the 
law and practice of the land. In Gabor- 
one the sons and daughters of black 
cabinet ministers mingle easily with 
whites on the Notwane Club tennis 
courts, but most blacks do not. The 
capital is, as a result, unhealthily polar- 
ized. Many Batswana work as garden 
boys and maids in the spacious homes 
provided by the government to attract 
foreign experts to Botswana. 

Hampered by a shortage of local 
skilled manpower, Botswana has come 
to rely heavily on its foreign white 
community. Although relatively few 
(about 6000) in number, these “expatri- 
ates” fill roughly 60 percent of the 600 
senior administrative and professional 
posts in the government. One can walk 
the corridors of the critical Ministry of 
Finance and Development Planning 
without seeing a single black face. Two 
of every three secondary school teachers 
are European, American, or Rhodesian. 
The present speaker of the National 
Assembly is a white clergyman, the 
Reverend Albert Lock. The presiding 
judge of the High Court in Lobatse is 
white. And the man in charge of the 
day-to-day running of the office of the 
president, the head of the civil service 
and secretary to the cabinet, is a tall, 
craggy Afrikaner named Phil Steen- 
kamp, who was born in Kenya but has 
lived in Botswana and served in its 
government since the colonial period. 
At present the ruling Botswana Demo- 
cratic party is seeking to reduce the 
number of whites employed by govern- 
ment through a policy of “localization,” 
but this will take years to accomplish. 

Many "expats" are British subjects 





who have leapfrogged down the conti- 
nent from Kenya to Tanzania to Zam- 
bia to Malzwi to Botswana, seeking a 
more congemial politieal climate. They 
bring with fhem, in some cases, atti- 
tudes and <fe-styles of a bygone era. 
Some compisin about the "lazy natives" 
and congregate at enclaves such as the 
bowling greens of the secluded Gabor- 


-one Club. 


In a courtry where short-term, vis- 
iting “expatriates” earn much higher 
salaries then black civil servants, live 
in bigger heuses, have their own swim- 
ming pools and tennis courts and at 
least one, if not two or three, servants 
(a situation made all but inevitable by 
the gover-ment's construction of 
maids’ querters adjacent to all its 
blocks of flats), one would expect a 
certain mezaure of resentment or hos- 
tility. In fact, partially because of the 
Khamas’ personal example of interra- 
cial harmory, overtly “racial” incidents 
have been rare. Whites who have lived 
in the country for some time do, howev- 
er, detect signs of bitterness at the 
conspicuous prosperity foreigners en- 
joy. But with the war in Rhodesia spill- 
ing over int» Botswana (fifteen Batswa- 
na soldiers were killed in an ambush in 
February), most antiwhite feeling has 
been focused on the “mad,” “terrorist,” 
“bloodthirsty” Smith regime in Rho- 
desia. 


Anomalous position 


Policy regarding race is also tem- 
pered by Seuth African sensibilities. 
Whatever -he private feelings of the 
Batswana about the injustices of apart- 
heid (President Khama has assuredly 
not forgotten that it was South African 
pressure or the British which resulted 
in his being banned from Bechuanaland 
after his marriage), economic survival 
dictates an 3ccommodating official pos- 
ture. While many leaders around the 
world condemned the unexplained 
death of St=ve Biko and the subsequent 
widespread bannings in South Africa, 
Botswana's voice was studiously muted. 
And, in a time when the black states of 
Mozambique, Tanzania, and Zambia 
have offered material aid and sanctu- 
ary to ZAFU (Zimbabwe African Peo- 
ple’s Uniom and ZANU (Zimbabwe 
African National Union) guerrillas, 
Botswana as strictly forbidden such 
forces to operate within its territory— 
partly in onder to stay out of a widening 
conflict, bu- also to avoid antagonizing 
South Afrca. When the High Court 





recently sentenced a former South Af- 
rican soldier to fifteen years in prison 
in an unprecedented conviction stem- 
ming from his having attempted to pass 
through Botswana by train, in uniform, 
on his way to join the Selous Scouts in 
Rhodesia, there were loud grumblings 
in Pretoria about a "willingness to 
assist our enemies and to hinder us and 
our friends." Whether this unhappiness 
could turn into direct pressure is specu- 
lative, but it is no secret that by sealing 
the border and bringing the railroad to 
a standstill, South Africa could virtu- 
ally paralyze its neighbor. 

Over the last twelve years, as it has 
emerged from a long colonial dorman- 
cy, Botswana has learned to exist with a 
whole range of contradictions regard- 
ing its identity and policies that reflect 
the underlying, unmentionable ambiva- 
lence of its reliance on South Africa. 
Cabinet ministers point out again and 
again that their country cannot simply 
cut itself adrift, that it must live with 
its geographical destiny. Whether such 
a dependence is, in the long run, a good 
or a bad thing has not been debated. 
The more southern Africa responds to 
cries for self-determination and inde- 
pendence, the more difficult it will be 
for Botswana to plead its *unique situa- 
tion" as an excuse for not rallying 
behind its fellow black states. 

With the new wealth from its mines, 
Botswana may find the argument of 
economic necessity carrying less 
weight. As the illegitimate regimes bor- 
dering it—South West Africa and 
Rhodesia—surrender power to the 
black majority, Botswana's position 
wil become more anomalous. In the 
next few years the lines between black 
and white in Africa will be drawn more 
clearly, and there may be less tolerance 
for those who traffic with "the enemy." 
Botswana has adjusted itself to the 
twisted logic of white supremacy, but it 
may soon find that the premises it has 
thus far failed to question have been 
repudiated. When that day comes Bo- 
tswana will have to discover what kind 
of a country it really is. 

—JoHN V. H. DIPPEL 
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ican magazines. 

John Dippel, a New York free-lancer, 
recently returned from Botswana, 
where he lived for several months. 
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Information: inflation’s enemy. | 


Can you name something that actually costs less today, a lot less? Some- a 
thiag that can help fight the rising cost of the things you buy? 


We can: information technology. 


A series of computations that cost $1.26 to do on an IBM computer in 1952 
car now be done for 7/10ths of a penny. That’ 180 times less. (As a matter of fact, it’s 
realy 400 times less if you figure what a dollar was worth in 1952: ) 


Innovating to Reduce Costs 


The continuing improvement in the performance-per-dollar of information 
tecanology is the result of innovation. Innovation that has made IBM computers 
more than athousand times faster than the first commercial models of just 26 years ago. 

Innovation that comes from applying brains and research dollars to finding 
beter, less costly ways to help put information to work for people. Innovation, not 


only by IBM, but by hundreds of companies in the information technology business. 
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Innovation. It helps limit the bite of inflation. 


Declining Costs Spur Productivity 
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Equally important, such price-performance improvements make it increas- 
ingy practical for businesses, schools, hospitals, municipalities and others to use 
infcrmation technology in an ever-widening range of applications—to improve pro- a 
ductivity to keep costs to a minimum. 


Preductivity. It helps limit the bite of inflation, too. 4 


Sure, the causes of inflation are many and complex. Sure, there’ no easy 
solation to the inflationary spiral... but its clear information technology can help. 


Were proud to be part of a young, innovative industry that one day may ; 
hel» bring inflation to its knees. In the meantime, we plan to keep meeting inflation | 
hezd-on with innovation and productivity...every chance we get. i 









Steel must comply with 5,600 
Federal agencies. Its awonder 


Regulatory reform: 
part of the solution to the steel industry puzzle. 


regulations from 27 


we get anything done. 


The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence set forth America’s griev- 
ances against King George of 
England. Included was the charge 
that he had “erected a Multitude of 
new Offices and sent hither 
Swarms of Officers to harrass our 
people... 

That quote still carries a valid 
warning for all of us about the 
danger of too much government 
regulation —not only in our busi- 
ness lives, but in our private lives. 

Overregulation by govern- 
ment is no joke. 

According to a study recently 
completed at Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis, the cost to business 
for complying with government 
regulations exceeds $62 billion a 
year—or about $300 for every 
man, woman, and child in the U.S. 
Beyond that, the government itself 
spends about $3.2 billion a year to 
admirister those regulations. 

But no matter who spends 
those dollars initially, all of us as 
American consumers and tax- 
payers eventually pick up the tab. 

Our ultimate cost may be paid 
for in the sacrifice of individual 
freedcm as government intrudes 
into more and more areas of 
private and business life. 


*Source: Council on Wage and Price Stability 


Why we're concerned. 

Bethlehem and other domestic 
steel producers now are required 
to comply with more than 5,600 
regulations from 27 agencies of the 
U.S. Government? 

These 5,600 Federal regula- 
tions pertain only to the making 
of steel. Thousands of other regula- 
tions impact upon our mining, 
transportation, and marketing 
operations. We also cope with addi- 
tional thousands of state and local 
regulations. 

The time and money we spend 
hacking through the regulatory 
jungle adds needless cost to the 
making of steel— and that takes 
money out of everyone's pocket- 


book. 


Must business strangle to death 
in red tape? 

We say no. Some regulation 
is always needed. But things have 
gone too far. Today, regulatory 
reform is needed. And needed fast. 
Business and government should 
work together to reduce the burden 
and high cost of red tape—it won't 
come about by itself. What's 
needed is the support of all 
Americans. 

If you agree that overregula- 
tion by government is a serious 
problem, make your views known 
where they count. Write your 
representatives in Washington and 
your state capital. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. 
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In search of solutions. 





The North Dakota Plan 
by John Kenneth Galbraith 


A few weeks ago a Paris-based 
organization called APHIA (Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Hu- 
mor in International Affairs) made 
its annual award for the most re- 
laxed and innovative figure in the 
field of international affairs to 
John Kenneth Galbraith. In accord- 
ance with the rules of the organiza- 
tion, the recipient of the award was 
required to make a significantly 
innovative contribution to the field 
of foreign policy. Mr. Galbraith, in 
consequence, thought and proposed 
the North Dakota Plan, here re- 
vealed to an American audience for 
the first time. 


n times past, I found a certain a- 
musement in maintaining a watch- 
ing brief on international affairs and 
then enlarging on its inherently comic 
tendencies. The Dulles brothers, as an 
example, were a fine opportunity to this 
end. With very little effort one could 
picture John Foster, with his capacity 
for losing friends and making enemies, 
and Allen, with his talent for truly 
spectacular misjudgment, as agents of 
the communist conspiracy which each 
so feared and featured. Any issue of 
Foreign Affairs provided inspiration 
for a dozen imagined articles, equally 
unreadable and with only slightly more 
ludicrous titles. One that came almost 
automatically to mind was "Panama 
Looks North and South" —ghostwritten 
for the Panamanian foreign minister. 
Another, by one of my less imaginative 
Harvard colleagues, would be called 
"Germany Divided." A third, by the 
Finnish foreign minister, would be 
called “Finland Looks East and West." 
Of late, however, I've been stopped by 
the Buchwald syndrome, something I've 
mentioned on other occasions. It paral- 


lels the problem -hat Art Buchwald 
faced during the days when Ron Ziegler 
was picturing Richerd Nixon as a model 
of rectitude and public grace. Nothing 
he could invent, Buchwald said, was as 
funny as the original; there was no 
room for improvement. And so it is now 
with international affairs. 

In some cases the humor is rather 
black. This is true of the efforts being 
made in the Middle East to prove once 
again, as for some thousand years be- 
fore, that the certainty of war is safer 
than the terrible uncertainties of peace. 
That, for too long, aas been a source of 
too much dark laughter. 

But I do not believe that anyone can 
improve for anusement on the thought 
that Ethiopia is now a workers’ para- 
dise. Or that Somzlia, which was last 
year's workers' paradise, is now a bas- 
tion of liberty and free enterprise and 
that soldiers recently fighting well in- 
side what used to be Ethiopia were the 
victims of Ethiopian as well as Soviet 
and Cuban imperialism. 

Nor could any hamorist improve on 
the efforts a few months back of my 
onetime Canadian compatriots to ex- 
plain to an Eskimo named, I believe, 
John Smokehouse that he shouldn’t 
pick up radioactive fragments of a 
space satellize. John, it was explained 
by the distinguished engineers and sci- 
entists involved, kad never heard of 
radiation or satellites. Nor, more seri- 
ously, had he ever 3eard of space. 

The last great generation of French- 
men and Enzlishmen defended their 
empires as the cutting edge of Western 
civilization. Now tae adequately moti- 
vated sons ‘and daughters) of the 
empire-builders are defending their 
homelands from th» people who were so 
civilized. Only one generation separates 
the two sets of herces. God, I believe, so 
arranged it. Fe wanted some relief from 
the terrible solemnity of his new com- 
panions, Larry Flyat and Chuck Colson. 

Only where American foreign policy 
is concerned can one be more light- 
hearted than the reality. That is be- 
cause Barbara Walters and Walter 
Cronkite, as they take it over, are terri- 
bly sober anc responsible people. This 
all can see on television. So, of course, is 
Brzezinski a% he seeks to revive a pro- 
fessionally suitable sense of doom. 


ince foreizn po-icy offers no oppor- 
tunity for improvement, one is 

now forced te be serious and construc- 
tive. In consequenee, I’ve worked out a 
plan that will relieve all of the tensions 


of present-day international relations. 

No one will be in doubt as to what 
such a plan should do: 

1) Great power rivalry must be elimi- 
nated; it is quite dangerous. 

2) Ideological conflict must be turned 
into peaceful indifference. 

3) There must be no cause for quarrels 
over international boundaries. 

4) Armies and navies must be cur- 
tailed. 

5) Political ambition must be reduced. 
6) To the greatest extent possible all 
countries must have a good ethnic mix. 
As President Carter once said, or great- 
ly wished he had, there is no case for 
ethnic purity. 

The plan I have developed accom- 
plishes all of these things. It invites, as 
world government does not, the support 
of all who affirm that small is beauti- 
ful. The plan is associated with one of 
the deathless names in the field of 
strongly innovative international ac- 
tion, that of Bismarck—Bismarck, the 
capital of North Dakota. To coin an old 
phrase (as Samuel Goldwyn once said), 
I believe the hour has struck. The time 
has come for the North Dakota Plan. 

In the North Dakota Plan the map is 
the message. Every needed reform in 
international relations can be achieved 
if national boundaries are simply re- 
drawn so that all countries are the 
shape and size of North Dakota. 

All boundaries would then follow the 
lines of latitude and longitude. These 
are known or can be discovered without 
difficulty; accordingly, there could no 
longer be any boundary disputes. 

One exception to the strict rectangu- 
lar form is permitted. That is where, as 
in the case of the eastern boundary of 
North Dakota, the new national territo- 
ry impinges on water. Then it accepts 
the natural boundary but stops rigidly 
at the high-water mark. This is vital, 
for it keeps the Plan from being a de- 
vice by which countries own any ocean. 

Also, the eastern boundary of North 
Dakota is the Red River. This makes 
the North Dakota Plan attractive to the 
Soviets, and to the Chinese and those 
others whom, at this writing, we do not 
recognize. 

Under the North Dakota Plan great 
power rivalry disappears. This, as com- 
petent logicians will agree, is the plau- 
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In addition to other ministrations to 
the common weal, Professor Galbraith 
served as United States Ambassador 
to India, a nation that has been 
referred to as “the Europe of Asia.” 








INFORMATION 
CRISIS. 


If you pick up a newspaper these days, it’s easy to walk away 
with the impression that there’s a world-wide shortage of everything. 

There is an energy crisis and a food crisis and any number of other 
crises, all caused by vanishing resources. 

But there is one that involves nota shortage, but an excess. A 
crisis where the resource isn’t dwindling, but growing almost 
uncontrollably. 

That resource is information. 

Consider: Seventy-five percent of all the information available to 
mankind has been developed within the last two decades. Millions of 
pieces of information are created daily. And the total amount is 
doubling every ten years. 

The problem, as with any crisis, is one of management. With fuel, 
it’s a question of making proper use of too little. With information, it’s 
making proper use of too much. 

With 72 billion new pieces of information arriving yearly, how 
do you cope with it all? How do you gather it, edit it, disseminate it, 
store it and retrieve it? 

At Xerox, our business is solving problems like these. 

With electronic input systems that let you quickly create, edit, 
and store information. 

Copiers and duplicators that reproduce it. Telecommunicators 
and communicating typewriters that disseminate it. 

Even electronic printers that let you retrieve information directly 
from computers, and print it out with laser beams. 

You see, Xerox doesn’t just copy information anymore. We help 
you manage it. 

The purpose of it all is simple: to help you make good use of 
information, instead of being overwhelmed by it. 


And to help reduce, if only by one, the number of crises in the 
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sible consequence of there no longer 
being any great powers. 

The arms zroblem is largely solved. 
Few countries will have a seacoast. 
None will have an ocean. That elimi- 
nates navies. In any case, one does not 
readily think of North Dakota as a 
naval power. 

Other wez»ons involve a slightly 
more serious problem. But that is taken 
care of by what the cognoscenti call the 
Nitze doctrine. Working with the Pen- 
tagon and the RAND Corporation, and 
therefore getting wholly reliable ad- 
vice, the Committee on the Present 
Danger has calculated that a mere sev- 
en Minuteman missiles and ten cruise 
missiles in each of the new states will 
keep every one of them completely safe 
from nuclear attack. 

In the interests of an equal start, it 
will be necessary to dismantle the anti- 
ballistic missiles now installed in the 
actual state of North Dakota. But they 
were to be phased out anyway, as an 
economy measure. Indeed, not very long 
ago legislators from North Dakota pro- 
posed, as a campromise, that the sites 
be manned oaly during working hours. 
This apparently reflected the belief 
that the Soviet Union, the workers’ 
fatherland, weuld be no less firmly com- 
mitted than the United States to the 
eight-hour day and the forty-hour week. 

In many if not most of the new coun- 
tries, ideological differences will be ir- 
relevant. Fev: will worry over whether 
the several Dakotas that occupy north- 
ern Siberia, the central Sahara, most of 
Australia, Greenland, and the Gobi De- 
sert are capitalist or communist, al- 
though I have to admit that a certain 
number of Americans may. Henry 
Jackson will question the reference in 
the Plan to tae Red River. 

The North Dakota Plan will reduce 
politieal amb:tion and associated ten- 
sion. This it «ill accomplish in the only 
possible way, which is by satisfying 
ambition. Anv person who wishes to 
become a president, a prime minister, 
or, reflecting a more affluent modern 
ambition, a shah, an emir, or a sheik, 
can move to ane of the completely un- 
populated Dakotas of the world and set 
himself up there as a chief of state. It is 
well known that many of the more 
ambitious breed of modern politician 
ean overcome the apathy they arouse in 
no other way. The plan will be especial- 
ly attractive to Howard Baker. 

The person whose ambition has been 
thus satisfied can then go on state visits 
to the heads of the populated nations, 


and here, drawing on my own observa- 
tions in India, where there was a state 
visit nearly every week, I wish to makea 
truly serious point. Itconcernsthereason 
state visits are made. It is not to discuss 
business. That can almost never be 
risked, for serious conversation between 
great men can easily lead to uninformed 
agreement. State visits are made because 
the visitor is greeted with a combination 
of pageantry, food, alcohol, and affection 
that he knows he will never receive or 
deserve at home. 

The boundaries established by the 
North Dakota Plan will unite French 
and Germans, Arabs and Jews, Indians 
and Pakistanis, and keep the Scotch, as 
properly we are called, from trading the 
high road to England, which Dr. John- 
son rightly identified as one of the 
noblest prospects ever seen by one of 
our race, for a mess of North Sea oil. All 
international tension will be turned 
into harmless local hatred. But internal 
tensions will also be reduced. In the 
successor nations of the United States 
there will be fewer conservatives to 
hate liberals, fewer whites to fear the 
blacks, fewer Georgians to arouse sym- 
pathy and sustain condescension. 

The key to reduced tensions, national 
and international, is the borders—bor- 
ders that cut straight through every 
animosity, however cherished. These 
borders give us the slogan, the letters 
that, inscribed on our banners, mark 
the end to international relations and 
thus to all resulting sorrow. The letters 
are reminiscent, lovable, and yet differ- 
ent—KIA. “Keep It Arbitrary.” 

I come to one final point. The ques- 
tion has been asked in the United 
States in these last weeks if the North 
Dakota Plan will not impair national 
sovereignty. On this we have the assur- 
ance of Ronald Reagan, former and 
future presidential candidate and one 
of my very own colleagues as a founding 
pillar of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. Sovereignty, Governor Reagan has 
pointed out, is a good thing. The Pana- 
ma Canal treaties were opposed as a 
bad thing. They will diminish the most 
fragile form of sovereignty, which is 
sovereignty we never had. But the 
North Dakota Plan, in contrast, enor- 
mously enhances the number of sover- 
eign states. There will, by long division, 
be 27 in Western Europe, 120 in North 
America, 123 in the USSR, and 85 in 
Antarctica alone. Thus will the sum 
total of sovereignty in the world be 
increased. No good American can be 
against that. LJ 





The card in this issue will 
bring The Atlantic to you for 
the next seven months at a 
surprisingly reasonable rate. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


Str: Re “Rocky Mountain Country" 
(April Atlantic). Wally Stegner's 
youngest grandchild surely knows that 
the Colorado River flows into the Gulf 
of California, not into the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. There is no way for anything to flow 
*south along the California border to 
the Gulf of Mexico." 
MARTIN SHOCKLEY 
Denton, Tex. 


Sir: The question is not how well 
researched the articles by Wallace and 
Page Stegner were, but when that re- 
search took place. Colorado’s Demo- 
cratic governor, Richard Lamm, has 
had (if “had” is the proper term in a 
system that gives most of the power to 
the legislature—including the writing 
of the budget) a Republican majority in 
both the House and the Senate since 
January 1977. 

On the whole, The Atlantic is to be 
congratulated on the quality of its 
effort to bring the Rocky Mountain 
states to the attention of the rest of the 
world. But if I may speak briefly for 
myself (my maternal grandmother, my 
mother, and I were all born in Colora- 
do) and a friend of mine (who can count 
a similar heritage for Livingston, Mon- 
tana, which has recently been staked 
out by Thomas McGuane, Peter Fonda, 
and company), we'd prefer our land to 
be ignored. 

JANET SIMONS 
Denver, Colo. 


Wallace Stegner replies: 

For saying that the Colorado flows 
into the Gulf of Mexico we have not 
even Dr. Johnson's excuse of ignorance. 
We knew better, naturally. But our eyes 
still missed it, both in manuscript and 
in proof. 
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We accept Janet Simons's word that 
the balance had shifted to the Republi- 
cans in both houses of the Colorado 
legislature by January 1977. Our slip. It 
doesn't, however, change our point, 
which was that all the mountain states 
have interna! stresses and conflicts of 
purpose. As for leaving Ms. Simons's 
country alone, we tried to make it sound 
not half so wonde-ful as it is, and we 
left on tiptoe for fear of disturbing 
anything. But I’m afraid those states 
had already been noticed before we 
came. 


SIr: I thought Wallace Stegner's assess- 
ment of Sal: Lake City surprisingly 
gentle, given his leng association with 
the area. I am not twenty-five, and this 
city certainly-seems to have gone to hell 
before my eyes. 

The national birthrate is 14 per thou- 
sand. Alaska’s, the second highest of 
any state, is A. But Utah’s is 30—large- 
ly because Mormon doctrine teaches 
that the only thing standing between us 
and the millennium is a heavenful of 
not-yet-incarnate souls. I agree with 
this teaching, differing only on the 
nature and desirability of the millenni- 
um. 

A Salt Lake suburb named Sandy is 
the third-fastest-growing city in the 
country. The locals want to change its 
name to “Oak Hills” or “Alta View” — 
something less suggestive of ticky-tack 
houses on desert. The problem is that 
any proposec name is too easily con- 
fused with those of ten or twelve nearby 
condominiums. 

If you're a corporate entity, I can see 
why you might want to come here and 
help remake Salt Lake into Cleveland. 
If you're a person, I'd like to hear your 
excuse. 

JOSEPH F. KELLEHER 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sir: Your April issue was the last straw. 
After careful consideration, my wife 
and I are moving to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Salt Lake City to be precise. It 
was not your special issue on the Rock- 
ies that made us decide, but it sure 
contributed. 
DoN GEARY 
Westbrookville, N.Y. 


SIr: It takes a lot of nerve to father 
seven children (Ross Toole, author, The 
Rape of the Great Plains) and then go 
around bellyaching about threats to his 
state’s (Montana’s) resources. 
RALPH E. MATTHEY 
Rocky River, Ohio 


Sir: The color illustration you have cap- 
tioned “Westward on the Plains” is 
credited to H. B. Hall. 

Hall was the engraver (on steel). The 
actual artist was F. O. C. Darley (Felix 
Octavius Carr Darley, to be precise). 
The title as it appears in Picturesque 
America is “Emigrants Crossing the 
Plains.” Further, it was drawn and 
engraved in black and white, not in 
color as you published it. The color was 
certainly added later by hand—proba- 
bly at the direction of some dealer in 
old prints who figured it would enhance 
its sale. This is a practice that disturbs 
purists because it detracts from the 
original nuances of black and white 
and actually devalues the print, not 
to mention its artistic and historical 
value. 

DRAKE MABRY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


BASHFUL SCHOLARS 


Sır: Re Mary-Claire van Leunen’s 
“Scholarship: A Singular Notion” (May 
Atlantic). 

If she were to consult writers of 
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Maybe you think it’s big busi- 
ness. Oil companies. Steel mills. 
Automobile makers. Manufacturers 
generally. 

Sure, they’re all hurting. 

50 are service station operators. 
Hardware store owners. Cotton and 
wheat growers. A lot of small busi- 
nessmen and farmers are being 
d-iven out of business simply because 
they can't raise the capital they need 
tc comply with government regula- 
tions. Some of which can't be com- 
psed with at any cost. Because 
the technology's just not available. 

But in the long run who finally pays 
fer the mounting burden of unneces- 
Sary and unreasonable government 
regulations? Think about it. 


Excessive regulations are pushing 
prices of American-made products higher 
and higher. Hurting business at home and 
trade overseas. Restricting choices at 
retail levels. Disc 'uraging development 
of new products. Requiring additional 
tax dollars to support the federal work 
force that enforces them. 
Who pays the rising prices and 
higher taxes, while losing out on 
product choices? 
It's the consumer. And that's you. 
Don't you think it's time to get 
more reason into regulation? What- 
ever affects cotton affects you. 
Write: National Cotton Council, 
Dept. 400, Box 12285, Memphis, 
Tennessee 3812. 


50 who pays 
for over-regulation? 


scholarly works, I believe most would 
agree with her major point—as I do. 
Those of us in the humanities (I'll let 
the scientists speak for themselves) 
are perfectly willing to communicate 
without resorting to the use of one, we, 
or the passive voice. Most of us are not 
the guilty parties; her article should 
have been addressed to the editors of 
the journals who dictate the way we 
write. While some journals are begin- 
ning to accept “plain English,” I’m 
afraid many would reject an article 
sprinkled with an occasional J, me, or 
my, considering it a “magazine piece” 
rather than a “proper” scholarly arti- 
cle. 

I hope all journals will eventually 
permit scholarly writers to “ignore con- 
vention. . . and write J.” 

JOHN F. WILHITE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mary-Claire van Leunen replies: 

Who edits the journals in Mr. Wil- 
hite’s discipline? A team of outsiders 
brought in to impose oppressive stan- 
dards on him and his fellow scholars? 
I'm sorry that from his perspective a 
commentary on scholarly writing 
might seem to exempt the editors of the 
journals. Let me be explicit: Editors 
who suggest or require that writers 
avoid the appropriate use of the first 
person singular are wicked and silly 
and should have nothing but derivative, 
fifth-rate articles submitted to them. 

Young scholars who are not yet refer- 
ees and editors themselves should, how- 
ever, beware the desire to shift all 
blame onto their elders; that’s a form of 
I-dodging deeper than the stylistic. 


MORE ON MAIL 


Sir: I was terribly disappointed by the 
two letters condemning Admiral Stock- 
dale for his adherence to his personal 
set of ideals while in North Vietnamese 
captivity ("The Mail," June Atlantic). 
The only reason so many of our POWs 
survived to recount their tales of hor- 
ror, fraternity, and salvation was that 
these men had an adequate ethical 
framework on which to build the basis 
for their existence. 

Whether the war was right or wrong 
is not the issue in this case. The issue is, 
having been placed in the most difficult 
of circumstances, should an individual 
succumb to the depravity of his captors, 
reject his country, and provide the 
means for the destruction of his com- 
rades, or should he resist by placing 


total trust in his comrades, country, 
and God? 

CLIFFORD T. DONLEY 

Las Vegas, Nev. 


Sir: What Messrs Mitchell and Na- 
varre failed te real ze in their letters re 
Admiral Stoekdale’s “The World of 
Epictetus” :s that Admiral Stockdale 
was a commander :n the Navy when he 
was “dropping bombs on a country with 
which we vere not at war." What I 
mean is that the man was just follow- 
ing orders. 

I don't knev that there are any ethies 
in war, but I car say that Admiral 
Stockdale will be $eaching a course in 
ethics at the Naval War College. 

Quite frar «ly, if Messrs. Mitchell and 
Navarre wouid reread "The World of 
Epictetus" they would find that its 
author is really a pretty peaceful guy 
who would rather sip a martini or try to 
break 100 or a golf course than risk his 
life on a bombing mission. 

VAUGHAN KEELY 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Sir: I read with disbelief your original 
article on grown children moving in on 
Mom and Dad, and with even more 
disbelief the letters in your June issue 
from parents similarly imposed upon. 
In my opinion, these parents have no 
one to blame but themselves. If they 
haven't the imagimation to announce— 
as thousands of parents do daily—that 
they are selling the house and moving 
into an apar-ment, and that the chil- 
dren may divide up any furniture they 
do not neec, then I say they deserve 
what they are gett ng. 
GERTRUDE V. MARTINEZ 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


ON FRIENDSHIP 


Sir: Everyone shou.d have a friend to be 

beside him and know him the way 
Willie Morr.s knew James Jones. 

NORMA BOYLE 

Akron, Ohio 


SIR: Thank yeu for Mr. Willie Morris's 

very movinz piece on James Jones. I 

never had tre pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Jones, and row I wish I had. 

E. WARREN SMITH 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sir: I usually read The Atlantic's "Mail" 
to see what cther readers have to say, 
and their material is usually a gripe 
about something they have read. If, 


however, there is not high praise for 

Willie Morris's article on friendship, 

then the world is in worse shape than I 
imagined. 

Mary HAAS 

Greenwich, N.Y. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


Str: My, how successful Fred Dutton is, 
at least as reported by Sanford J. Ungar 
in “Washington: Jewish and Arab Lob- 
byists" (March Atlantic). 

If Dutton works sixty-hour weeks, 
fifty-two weeks per year, then a 
$270,490 fee for six months’ work on an 
account to which he devotes but half of 
his time figures out to an hourly rate of 
nearly $350. If Dutton works forty-hour 
weeks, forty-eight weeks per year, then 
a $270,490 fee for six months’ work on 
an account to which he devotes but half 
of his time figures out to an hourly rate 
in excess of $560. And lawyers wonder 
about the low opinions people have of 
their profession. 

MARK ORTOLANI 
Livingston, N.J. 


SIR: John Kenneth Galbraith’s piece on 
writing (March Atlantic) was fascinat- 
ing indeed. Only on the question of 
drinking do I have a quibble. “It im- 
pairs the product,” he said, slipping for 
a rare moment into the terminology of 
the dismal science. But everything de- 
pends on the timing. Christopher Isher- 
wood used to sit in a Berlin café with 
his manuscript in front of him, slowly 
drinking beer and smoking Turkish cig- 
arettes. He “sipped and wrote, puffed 
and wrote,” as he relates it in Christo- 
pher and His Kind. The beer, “taken in 
tiny doses,” helped him into a creative 
state which he could “safely prolong for 
about two and a half hours.” Of course 
he would get “a bit silly” after four 
glasses. But who can write well for 
more than two and a half hours any- 
way? Fear of excess ought not drive us 
to extremes. 
Ross TERRILL 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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“An irresistible 
story.” 


Beautiful, shrewd, spirited, and super, 
super rich. No woman in modern times 
ved a more glamorous or privileged 
Efe than Marjorie Merriweather Post. 
As the only child of rags-to-riches 
cereal tycoon, C.W. Post, she took 
charge of the vast family fortune at 
age twenty-seven and “rode it with 

a fuil-throttle, life-relishing zest” 
until her death in 1973. 





“Heiress has all the verve of 

the spectacular woman it 

describes and, like her makes 

no apologies for the parade of 
privileges which was her life, a 
parade she shared with everyone 
from servants to royalty" 

—JOHN KNOWLES 


“I loved it...Full of wit and revela- 
tons of what it's like to be very, very 
nich.” —CHRIS CHASE 


“A first-rate, compulsive read 
... Fascinating and witty.” 

—NANCY FRIDAY, author of My Mother 
Myself 


Æ Publishers Weekly 
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THE RICH LIFE OF MARJORIE 
MERRIWEATHER POST 
by WILLIAM WRIGHT 


Illustrated with 32 pages of photographs 
Now at your bookstore 
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Marjorie and third husbanc, á a 
Ambassador Joseph Davies - 


Marjorie and 
| her daughter 
! Nedenia 

' (Dina Merrill) 
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Like many people you may recently 
have switched to a lower tar cigarette, with 
milder flavor. 

But as your tastes have changed, you 
may have found yourself reaching for a 
cigarette even lower in tar. An ultra-low tar 
alternative that satisfies your new tastes 
in smoking. 

Then the decision is Now. 

Now has only 2 mg. tar. And bear this 
in mind: todays Now has the most satisfying 
$U tasteinany cigarette 
so low in tar. 





Only 2 mg tar. Significantly lower than 98% of all cigarettes sold. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, .2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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LAND OF PROMISE 








by Theodore H. White 


He didn't have time to read Horatio 
Alger—he was too busy being a Jewish 
version of an Alger hero. In the Hebrew 
school he learned about the God of the 
Jews; in the public school he was aroused to 
the call of history; and in the streets he 
learned the American "hustle." Then, at 
Harvard, the aggressive, ambitious young 
man, from the Jewish ghetto of Boston, 
studying under a newsboys' scholarship, 

got his compass boxed and set out “in search 
of history." As they say, “Only in 
America." 


1915. 

No one ever told me it was a ghetto, because 
the Jews who settled there, like my father and my 
grandfather, had left the idea of a ghetto behind in the 
old country. 

America was the open land. Though they carried 
with them the baggage of a past they could not shed, a 
past that bound together all the exploring millions of 
Jewish immigrants, they hoped America would be 
different, and yearned that it prove so. 

We were of the Boston Jews. 


I was born in the ghetto of Boston on May 6, 


Each of the Jewish communities then a-borning in 
America was to be different, as I came to realize later 
when I traveled the country as a political reporter. 
Each Jewish community was to take on the color and 
quality of its host city. Chicago Jews, whether in poli- 
tics or in business, were tougher, harder, more muscu- 
lar than, say, Cincinnati Jews. Baltimore Jews were 
entirely different from Detroit Jews. Hollywood Jews 
were different from the Jews of university towns. Only 
New York had a community of Jews large enough to 
create a culture of its own, in which Yiddish newspa- 
pers could thrive, and Yiddish artists, poets, play- 
wrights, actors, could develop an audience of their 
own. New York's Jewry, before it dissolved into the 
suburbs and across the country, was unique in histo- 
ry—an implosion of hitherto suppressed and scattered 
energies and talents. The ferment of these New York 
Jews, as they came together from all over Europe in 
one city in a strange country, generated an uncontain- 
able dynamic of its own which helped to reshape beth 
New York’s and the nation’s culture. But all the other 
Jewish communities in America were reordered and 
reshaped by their host cities—and nowhere was this 
more true than in Boston. 

In such a community I was born and by such Jewish 
parents I was brought up. How we must have appeared 
to old Boston on the Hill, or how Henry Adams might 
have seen us, I do not know. But about the time I was 
born, the scholars of Harvard and MIT collaborated on 
a series of studies examining the ways of the newcom- 


ers who were changing the interior of old Bosten. After 
discussing the characteristics of the French-Canadians 
(then an important immigrant group), the Bosten Irish 
(then the established menace), the newly arriving Itel- 
ians (about to become the Italian community of Saceo 
and Vanzetti), they allotted a few pages to the Jews— 
who were characterized as a group with “an abnormal 
hunger to acquire real estate.” 

Among the Jews with that abnormal hunge- for real 
estate was my grandfather Samuel Winkeller, a glazizr 
by apprenticeship, a storekeeper out of need, but in his 
own eyes a musician, a part-time cantor with c copper- 
toned tenor voice. However much he may have seemed 
an acquisitive specimen to the antiseptic scholarship 3f 
sociology, he was a real man—a dandy when he cou.d 
afford the clothes; slim, slight of build, proud of Fis 
Vandyke beard; possessor of a teasing sense o: humcr, 
yet ferociously Orthodox. He was also, all his life, 
stone-poor; and his pride was the wooden-frame house 
on Erie Street, Dorchester, that he had bough- in 19:2 
for $2000. It was probably the first home, the first 
piece of land, owned by any one of his family, for in 
their centuries of East European life, most Jews were 
either forbidden to buy land or too frightened to do so. 
He loved that house. It had two floors and eigkt roorrs. 
He, his wife, and my unmarried uncle, Naman, lived 
on the top floor. On the ground floor lived his dauga- 
ter, her husband, and their children. 

There, in my mother's bedroom, in that house, I was 
born—home-delivered for a fee of twenty-five dollars 
by Dr. Knowlton, a tart, twinkling, no-nonsense Yankee 
who made visits to the houses of the poor in the ghetto. 

That house rests at the beginning of memory. 


4 l Nhe house on Erie Street is now a shanty deep in 
the troubled black ghetto of Boston. But it was, 
in my childhood, and in retrospect, beautiful: it 

still stood then as the fleeing Yankees had left it. 

There is in every big American city an ethric ballet, 
slow yet certain, which underlies its politics. In tae 
larger cosmopolitan cities of the Eastern Seaboard, 
old-stock Protestants gave way to the Irish, who gave 
way in turn to Italians or Jews, who gave way r turn to 
blacks. Chicago’s lower six wards also passed frcm 

Irish to Jewish to black, the old Jewish syragogues, 

still engraved with the commandments in Hebrew, 

converted to black churches. So, too, did Harlem pess 
from Irish to Jewish to black. Even in Los Angeles, 





pD————— ARTES TAILS) (AEE AY YS a a, 
Theodore White, author of nearly a dozen books, ncludirg 
the best-selling Making of the President series, hclds, 
among other awards, a Pulitzer Prize. This excerpt is 
drawn from his autobiography, In Search of Histery, to be 
published this month. 


Boyle Heights became Jewish, then black. In the 
Midwest and along the Great Lakes, the ethnic ballet 
involves other groups— Poles, Slavs, Germans, Scandi- 
navians. But in Boston, specifically, the Jews leap- 
frogged the Irish, moving from the West End of the 
core city to Dorchester, which the old-stock Protes- 
tants were leaving for the southern suburbs. 

The house on Erie Street thus connected me, 
unknowingly, directly to the New England past. It 
might have been gardened by John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, and its yard was the most beautiful on the block. 
All the New England flowers about which I read in 
school, in the poems of Longfellow and Whittier and 
Emerson, and in the stories of Thornton Burgess, grew 
in my own back yard. Under the lilac bushes grew lily 
of the valley; we continued to replant the tiger lilies 
and tulips until we became too poor even to buy tulip 
bulbs. Out of the parlor window we could see the peo- 
nies that Amy Lowell wrote about, and across a little 
green space, the flowering almond my mother loved so 
much. Honeysuckle and daisies, petunias, phlox, and 
pansy beds alternated; marigolds and hollyhocks grew 
in summer, dahlias in fall. To the two original fruit 
trees—a pear and a cherry—my grandmother added a 
peach tree and a grapevine. 

The grapevine had a special significance. Prohibition 
had been written into the law—but that was their law. 
My grandmother and grandfather needed wine for the 
Sabbath ceremonies and the Jewish holidays. So they 
made their own, with their own grapes and cherries— 
huge jugs of wine, stored in the cellar. And as a boy, 1 
would sneak with my friends into the cellar and sample 
the fermenting wine before it was decanted for real 
drinking the next fall. Every family on the street had 
its cache of wine, homemade or smuggled in, for the 
law of the land was secondary to the command of 
custom. My grandparents were very patriotic immi- 
grants—but Prohibition or its observance was not 
included in patriotism. 

The house had one other connection to the old New 
England, beyond the flowers of its garden. Upstairs, in 
the attic, the original family had abandoned a treasure 
trove of brass bedsteads, stained-glass lamps, Scrib- 
ner’s magazines and National Geographics, and stocks 
of discarded books. Of these books, my favorite, which 
I preferred to the serious books in my father’s library, 
was an old copy of Blue Jackets of 63. It was an 
account of the U.S. Navy's war against the Rebels in 
1863, obviously part of a series, of which the other 
volumes were missing, but certainly published for the 
veteran audience shortly after the Civil War. I became 
a staunch Union man long before I was taught the Civil 
War in the sixth grade. “We” had freed the slaves. 
Upstairs, I met Admiral Farragut and General Grant. 
Downstairs, on the street, I was Jewish. 





In that house and on that street, modern times came 
to us. When I was a child, milk was delivered in winter 
by horse-drawn sleigh, and you could hear the horses’ 
bells in the morning before you woke. Erie Street was 
lit by gas, and a real lamplighter passed before our 
house each dusk just exactly as did Leerie the 
Lamplighter in the Robert Louis Stevenson poem my 
mother read to us. Life changed as I watched it, mira- 
cle following miracle. We began with one coal stove in 
the cellar, which I had to learn to stoke for house 
heating; there were also two kitchen stoves, on which 
my mother and my grandmother cooked over wood 
and nut coal—and then fuel oil arrived. The house was 
lit by gas, and ! can remember both the delicate touch 
required ic replace a fragile gas mantle in the ceiling 
light—and the year that electricity was strung into our 
house! Wi:h electricity, we were wired into a new 
world, for electricity brought the radio. One of our 
richer cousins gave us a radio—a crystal set—because 
he was buving one of those new radios with tubes. 
With enough ingenuity, one could tickle the crystal 
with a cat's whisker and pick up anything. In that year, 
1927, I could listen to the Yankees win the World 
Series, hear the Sharkey-Dempsey fight from New 
York and even the prayer for Lindbergh’s flight to 
Paris. As the telephone became general, the phone 
company sent instructors to the schools to teach chil- 
dren of immigrant parents how to use the dial, so that 
the childrea could, in turn, teach their parents. With 
radio and telephone and electric lights, the world 
changed and ideas began to creep into boyhood. 


he ideas descended in streams. 
They flowed first from the family, but even 
within the family they clashed. 

My father, David White, called himself a Socialist. 
He was preud that in 1911 he had been one of the 
handful of men who marched on the Boston Common 
at the head of a parade of suffragettes demanding the 


vote for women. He kept us up in vigil all the summer 
night in 1927 when Sacco and Vanzetti were executed 
so that my sister and I, the two older children, would 
never forget what capitalism did to workingmen. He 
would walk with us on weekends and explain the world. 
I recall one particular Sunday afternoon when I was 
twelve—I had been leafing through an old Literary 
Digest, where I had seen a cartoon of a squint-eyed 
giant bound to the ground by ropes, slowly heaving 
himself erect, the ropes snapping. It looked like a 
picture of Gulliver snapping the strings of the Lillipu- 
tians in our children’s copy of Gulliver’s Travels. I 
asked my father to explain and he told me about China: 
there was a revolution going on there and when it 
succeeded, as he said it must, all of us would have to 
pay attention to it. The only Chinese I had ever seen 
was the Chinese laundryman on Erie Street, whom we 
taunted, as all children did, with the call of “Chinkee, 
Chinkee Chinaman.” But my father said we should not 
do that; we must respect Chinese: they were fighting 
imperialism. 

However vigorous a radical my father may have 
been in his youth, when I came to know him he was as 
melancholy a man as I have ever met. Short, stout, 
bald, with beautiful brown eyes and a deep, resonant 
bass singing voice, he must once have been a man of 
enormous physical vigor; he could bend nails with his 
fingers, had the chest and forearms of a steelworker, 
but thought of himself as a scholar; yet his spirit was 
already burned out when I was growing up. He had 
been born to a family of rabbis in a chain that claimed 
descent from the Baal Shem-Tov, founder of the 
Chasidim; his own father, Reb Todros, left Russia and 
ended his days in devotions, praying at the Western 
Wall in Jerusalem. We were told he had been heart- 
broken that his American son, David, having snapped 
the long chain of rabbis in our family, had gone on to 
become a godless Socialist. 

But long before Reb Todros made his pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, my own father had left for his Prom- 
ised Land—at sixteen a runaway from home, arriving 
in Boston from Pinsk in January 1891, one among the 
wave of Russian-Jewish migrants set in motion nine 
years earlier by the brutal anti-Semitic decrees of Czar 
Alexander III. Whether he was missed at home was 
questionable. Reb Todros had twelve daughters and 
five sons, my father being the youngest. His mother 
died in childbirth. 

Whatever iridescence the American dream may 
have held for David White before he arrived soon 
faded. In Boston he had neither family nor home, 
peddling from a pushcart in summer, sleeping under- 
neath it in the street, in winter finding what work he 
could and sleeping where he worked. Yet somehow he 
had the energy to learn English; to begin free law 


courses at night at the YMCA; then to save enough 
money to go to night law school at Northeastern 
University. In 1904 he passed the bar; eight years later 
he married, and before long he had a family of four 
children to support. He cared little about money, 
except to buy books. His clients were poor, and he 
charged them no more than they could pay; in the end, 
in the Depression, they could pay nothing. So there 
was literally no money for food, no money to pay the 
rent to our grandparents upstairs, no money for 
clothes. My father had always been a kind anc gentle 
man, but now he was tattered and forlorn, with enly his 
pride as a scholar left. In 1931, suddenly, his heart 
failed and he was dead. 





My mother, Mary Winkeller White, was at once 
strong and fearful. She had been born in Boston in 
1890; had been moved as a child to Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where her family had lived in a cellar apart- 
ment close to Harvard until the rocks thrown through 
the windows by the local Irish had driven the family 
back to storekeeping in the safe Jewish West End. Of 
Sam Winkeller, my maternal grandfather, I have 
spoken. But the dominant member of my mothe-'s 
family and the dominant member of our household was 
our maternal grandmother—a hard, shrill, vigorous 
woman of violent piety who, until she died, fifty yezrs 
after coming to this country, spoke no English. Sae 
spoke Yiddish—always in a rage, in a temper. 

My grandmother despised my father, and this was 
the curse of my mother's life. My mother had met 
David White at the Workmen's Circle in Boston. a 
Socialist clubhouse in the West End; she was nineteen 
years old, a volunteer waitress. Finally, after several 
years, she introduced him to her parents and they, so 
proud that their daughter had met a "learned" man, a 
lawyer at that, agreed to the marriage; and then all of 
them, after the purchase of the house, moved to 
Dorchester on what they thought was the way up. 

There the conflict began. 

Upstairs was Yiddish-speaking. Downstairs, we 
spoke English. Upstairs, Friday night, the eve of S hcb- 
bas was celebrated with candles, wine, and cha.lah, the 
twisted white bread. Downstairs, my father, the unbe- 


liever, sat adamant and would have no part in religious 
ceremonies. | was a pawn between the two families, 
moved by my grandmother's tyrannical will and my 
mother's desire to please her mother and her husband 
at the same time. I rather enjoyed it all; my grand- 
mother, after shaping her own white twistbread for the 
evening, would bake a special small challah, the size of 
a bun, for me. Then I would be called upstairs for the 
prayers of the Kiddush. I would make the traditional 
blessing in Hebrew, and would be given a goblet of red 
wine. When I did especially well, or lingered to eat 
dinner upstairs—usually chicken and chicken soup— 
my grandfather, a merry man, would be delighted, and 
would pour me a thimbleful of raw yellow Polish 
vodka. At which my grandmother would shriek that he 
was trying to make me a drunk, and after much shriek- 
ing and occasionally singing, I would go downstairs to 
my own family. 

| did not realize for many, many years how very 
hungry my mother was for genteel respectability—and 
what she thought to be American. American holidays 
were to be celebrated as much as Jewish holidays, 
Thanksgiving with a feast and the Fourth of July with 
penny firecrackers. 

What dreams may have passed through her mind, I 
cannot guess. She told me once that the only thing she 
ever dreamed of having when she was a little girl was a 
doli—but no one ever bought her a doll. What she 
wanted of life was security, and she dreamed for her 
children, dreaming always of a “good job,” a “govern- 
ment job,” perhaps even a schoolteacher’s job, which 
was the furthest limit of her ambition. She wanted no 
factory jobs for them, nor did she want them in “busi- 
ness,” for the small Jewish merchants of the neighbor- 
hood were even more insecure than their customers, 
the workers. Her children, she insisted, would be 
learned people, like their father, only "safe," because 
they would have jobs. Thus we were thrust out to learn, 
and there were several systems of learning—the 
Hebrew school, the street school, the public school. 


he decision to send me to Hebrew school, to 

which I trudged off at the age of eight, was the 
common decision of my grandmother, grandfa- 

ther, and mother—with my father silently resisting, 
and myself hopelessly protesting. My father resisted 
perhaps because he once had revolted at the narrow- 
ness of the rabbinical home in which he had grown up 
in Pinsk, and because of the memories of the Talmudic 
school which his own father had taught there. My 
revolt was purely animal—after getting up at eight in 
the morning and going to public school until three- 
thirty, I wanted to play in the streets. I did not want to 
race off to another school, where I must study for two 


he recognition of the force of ideas was as far 

away from me, growing up in Boston’s streets, 

as the thought of man reaching into outer 
space—but never was there a better demonstration of 
the force of ideas than in the streets of Boston’s ghetto. 
There, the American idea was steadily, remorselessl y, 
irresistibly eroding the walls of custom and traditicn 
that had protected the ideas of the Jews of Eu-ope fer 
centuries. 

Boston's Jews have no place at all in the grand histo- 
ry of Western thought. But their community was a 
good specimen for thinkers to examine. History hed 
delivered to them two equally compelling but hopeless- 
ly irreconcilable ideas. The community in Eastern 
Europe from which my grandparents had come 
believed that only God could save. As they suffered n 
the ghettos, waiting for redemption and the Messiaa, 
all they could do was pray to God to hasten the day of 
deliverance. God had his own grand design for all. Bat 
as news of America spread, the unsettling icea took 
hold that a man could save himself by his own efforts. 
The confusion that resulted was overwhelming; and 
you could see the confusion in the street school of 
Boston, where I learned so much. In Hebrew school. I 
learned about the God of the Jews; in the stree- school, 
other Jews were learning the American “hustle”; anc I 
was part of both. 


rie Street was my street school. It was then a 
H bustling market street, ancillary to the main 
shopping artery of Dorchester—Blue Hill 

Avenue. Storekeepers had transformed Erie Street 
from the quiet residential neighborhood my grandper- 
ents had sought as Jewish pioneers in the district intc a 
semipermanent bazaar. Whatever you wanted you 
could buy on Erie Street. Or else someone could get it 
for you. Herrings were stacked in barrels outside tre 
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fish stores, and flies buzzed over the herrings. Fresh- 
caught fish lay on slabs, and little boys were allowed to 
keep the fishhooks for the trouble of extracting them. 
All butcher shops were kosher, sawdust on the floor, 
chopping blocks scrubbed clean every day, unplucked 
chickens piled in flop heaps in the store window, where 
housewives squeezed and prodded, then picked and 
chose. There were four grocery stores, several dry- 
goods stores, fruit and vegetable specialists, hardware 
stores, mama-papa variety stores, penny candy stores. 

But it was the peddlers who gave the street its sound 
and motion. The banana man was Italian, but all other 
peddlers were Jewish. Early in the morning, the 
peddlers would go to their stables, hitch up their 
horses, and proceed to Faneuil Hall or the Fish Pier to 
bring back the day's glut in the city market. Then, 
leading their horse-and-wagons through Erie Street, 
they would yodel and chant their wares. For each 
peddler another chant: the fish man would sing in a 
special voice, "Lebediker fisch, weiber, lebediker 
fisch”; the secondhand-clothes merchant would chant 
otherwise: the Italian banana man would chorus only 
*Bananas, bananas, bananas," hawking a fruit previ- 
ously unknown to Eastern Europeans. 

Friday was normally payday for the garment and 
shoe workers of the district, and Saturday was Shab- 
bas. Thus Saturday night, when Sabbath was over, 
became shopping night—wives dragging their hus- 
bands after them, children skipping about the crowded 
corners, the women greeting each other, sharing 
gossip, the fathers stolidly enjoying themselves, the 
peddlers yelling their wares. Summer was best: the 
peddlers would bring in strange delights they had 
found in the Faneuil Hall produce market, and Jews 
could see for perhaps the first time wagons of water- 
melons (twenty-five cents each), pineapple wagons, 
grape wagons, as well as wagons full of rejected or 
factory-surplus socks, shirts, undergarments. 

I tried my hand at the peddling business. One 
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summer I sold ice cream. For several winters, with my 
across-the-street friend Butsy Schneiderman, I ped- 
dled tin horns on New Year's Eve. Another entire 
summer Butsy and I sold stuffed dates from door to 
door in Quincy and Wollaston, of which venture I 
remember two things: the Quincy police drove us out, 
for they did not want adolescent Jewish peddlers in the 
neighborhood; and the best quick ice cream and hot 
dogs in the neighborhood came from a small counter 
stand run by a Swede named Howard Johnson. 

Within the boundaries of our community we were 
entirely safe and sheltered. But the boundaries were 
real. We were an enclave surrounded by Irish. To the 
south of us, acress the railway tracks, lived very tough 
Irish—working-class Irish. The local library lay in 
such an Irish district, and my first fights happened en 
route to get books, but after one last bloody-nose 
battle, I was given safe passage by the Irish boys when- 
ever I went to the library. Across Franklin Park to the 
west in Jamaica Plain and Roslindale lived the lace- 
curtain Irish; they were, if not friendly, at least not 
pugnacious. South of Mattapan Square were the origi- 
nal settlers, Protestants—and if you did not bother 
them, they would not molest you. From my uncle, who 
worked in the produce market at Faneuil Square, I 
learned that “Taleners” (Italians) were easy to get 
along with too, and would not bother you if you made 
friends with them. There was a tiny pocket of black 
people in the South End, but they were curiosities and 
one had to be kind to them. Beyond lay terra incogni- 
ta— "Hic Sunt Leones" (“Here Dwell Lions")— but I 
did not care. 

Long before ethnicity became a fashionable political 
concept, we knew about each group living in its own 
community. But we were also all Americans, and even 
where the friction between the groups was greatest— 
in my neighborhood, along its borders with the tough 
Irish—it was not intolerable. Our house sat on that 
border; our yard backed against the yards of Irish 
families on the next street, a line of fence dividing 
them. In the house across the fence from ours lived a 
boy my age, Johnny Powers, whom I had always con- 
sidered my enemy. 

But the day my father died I climbed over the fence 
to call Johnny to come out—and he came out, bris- 
tling. I explained that my father had died that morn- 
ing, and asked him if he could keep the kids in his 
street quiet for the rest of the day. Not to worry, 
Johnny said; he'd make sure there wouldn't be a sound 
from his block. He'd take care of his gang. And he 
did. 

Politically, we were an ethnic enclave in the Irish 
principalities of Boston politics. Our local district lead- 
er, a Mr. Goretsky, was a man who claimed to know 
Martin Lomasney, and everyone knew that Martin 
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Lomasney was close to Mayor Curley. We voted, even 
my father the Socialist, as did the Irish—a straight 
Democratic ticket. Only my mother the Republican 
voted otherwise, and she told no one. And the Jews of 
Ward Fourteen all voted! I read, much later, that 
Ward Fourteen's solid Jewish vote had gone 71 
percent for FDR in 1932—but when they felt they 
knew him, by 1936, their vote ran up 85.2 percent for 
Roosevelt, the highest mark in the Democratic city! 
Roosevelt's ideas were changing America. 

For us in the ward, however, though Roosevelt was 
President, the Irish were Government. Of all the immi- 
grant groups, only the Irish spoke English at home, 
and more than that, understood the Anglo-American 
courts, law, and officialdom—sheriff, alderman, bai- 
liff, surrogate. They shared the anguish of other immi- 
grants, but they were neither so voiceless nor so help- 
less. They knew how to deal with the boy in trouble, 
the peddler caught without a license, the street fights 
that brought in the police, the hunger for jobs; and 
with that understanding they acted as intermediaries 
between government and the bewildered immigrants. 
They could drop a word in a judge's ear, intercede with 
the school board to get, say, a girl into the city's teach- 
ers' college. Their fee was gratefully and willingly paid, 
and might be as high as a dozen sure votes. Piling up 
votes, the Irish ran local government pretty much as 
they chose—in Boston under Big Jim Curley reaching 
a high, florid corruption that became a national farce. 
Farce, perhaps—but Big Jim Curley liked roses, and in 
our ward we knew that the rose garden in Franklin 
Park was there because Curley had put it there, and 
mothers could park their baby carriages in the rose 
garden and sun themselves and their children in 
fragrance because Curley liked roses. 


first, street next —and then public school. 

Each neighborhood had an elementary school 
within a child's walking distance—kindergarten 
through third grade. At the William E. Endicott 
School, where I began, the Irish had replaced the 
Yankee schoolmarms and my teachers were Miss 
Phelan, Miss Brennan, Miss Murray, Miss Kelly. They 
were supposed to teach us to read, write (by the Palm- 
er method), and add. They also made us memorize 
poetry, and the poetry was all New England— Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, John 
Greenleaf Whittier. But memory was essential, as it 
was in Hebrew school, where one memorized the 
Bible. 

Each neighborhood also had an intermediate 
school—in my case, the Christopher Gibson School. 
There segregation began, boys separated from girls fer 


I the descent of ideas, therefore, family came 
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special periods. In the fourth grade, boys had special 
periods to learn carpentry, girls to learn sewing. In the 
fifth grade, it was electricity and wiring for boys, coox- 
ing for girls. Vocational and book learning were taugaàt 
in the same building. I can still tell a ripsaw from a 
crosscut saw by what was taught me (by a lady carpea- 
try teacher, Miss Sprague) in the fourth grade. I can 
still wire lamps in series or in parallel, insulate or 
install cutoff switches by what was taught me in the 
fifth grade. But—most important—1 first became 
aware of the word “history” in the sixth grade at the 
Christopher Gibson School—and my teacher was MBs 
Fuller. She was the kind of teacher who could set fire 
to the imaginations of the ordinary children who sat in 
lumps before her, and to do so was probably the chief 
reward she sought. 

Her course in American history began, naturally, at 
a much later date than the history we were taught at 
Hebrew school. In Boston, history began in 1630— 
when the Puritans came. It then worked beck and 
forth, but every date had to be impeccably remem- 
bered: Columbus was 1492, Cabot was 1497; Cortés 
was 1519, as was Magellan; and so on, moving through 
Jamestown, 1607; New York, 1614; Plymouth Color y, 
1620; then other dates that led up to the settlement of 
Boston—1 630! 1630! 1630! 

Miss Fuller did not stop with names and dates. First 
you had to get them right, but then they became pegs 
on which connections between events were to be hurg. 
In this she was far ahead of most of the teachers of her 
day. For example: Thanksgiving. How did :t come 
about? What would you have thought that first winter 
in Plymouth, if you had come from England, aad 
survived? How would you invite the Indians to your 
feast? She decided we would have a play the day befcre 
Thanksgiving, a free-form play in the classroom, in 
which we would all together explore the meeting of 
Puritans and Indians, and the meaning of Thanksg v- 
ing. She divided the class, entirely Jewish, into those 
children who were American-born and spoke true 
English, and those who were recent arrivals and spcke 
only broken English or Yiddish. I was Elder Willism 
Bradford, because I spoke English well. “Itchie” 
Rachlin, whose father was an unemployed trumpet 
player recently arrived from Russia, and who spcke 
vivid Yiddish, was Squanto, our Indian friend. Miss 
Fuller hoped that those who could not speak Engl sh 
would squawk strange Indian sounds while I, translat- 
ing their sounds to the rest of the Puritans, all of us in 
black cardboard cone hats, would offer good will and 
brotherhood. Itchie and the other recently arrived 
immigrant children played the game of being “Indian” 
for a few minutes, then fell into Yiddish, pretending it 
was Indian talk. Miss Fuller could not, of course, 
understand them, but I tried nevertheless to clean up 


their Yiddish vulgarities in my translation to the other 
little Puritans, who could not help but giggle. (“Vos is 
dos vor traef?" said Itchie, meaning: "You want us to 
eat pig food?" and I would translate in English: "What 
kind of strange food is this before us?") Miss Fuller 
became furious as we laughed our way through the 
play, and when I tried to explain, she was hurt and 
upset. Thanksgiving was sacred to her. 

But she was a marvelous teacher. Once we had 
learned the names and dates from 1630 to the Civil 
War, she let us talk and speculate, driving home the 
point that history connected to “now,” to "us." Amer- 
ica for her was all about freedom, and all the famous 
phrases from “Give me liberty or give me death" to the 
Gettysburg Address had to be memorized by her 
classes—and understood. 

She was also a very earnest, upward-striving teacher. 
I realize now that she must have been working for an 
advanced degree, for she went to night school at 
Boston University to take education courses. This, too, 
reached from outside to me. One day she told my 
mother about a project her night-school seminar was 
conducting in how much independent research a 
youngster of ten or eleven could do—one of those 
projects now so commonplace in progressive schools. 
Would my mother mind, she asked, if I was given such 
an assignment, and then reported on it to her seminar? 
My mother said yes after Miss Fuller promised to 
bring me home herself afterward. 

My assignment was to study immigration, and then 
to speak to the seminar about whether immigrants 
were good or bad for America. Her seminar mates 
would question me to find out how well I had mastered 
the subject. The Immigration Act of 1924—the “Clos- 
ing of the Gates"—had just been passed; there was 
much to read in both papers and magazines about the 
controversy, but my guide was my father. He put it 
both ways: the country had been built by immigrants, 
so immigrants were not bad. He had been an immi- 
grant himself. On the other hand, as a strong labor 
man, he followed the A.F. of L. line of those days. The 
National Association of Manufacturers (the capital- 
ists) wanted to continue unrestricted immigration so 
they could sweat cheap labor. But the American 
Federation of Labor wanted immigration restricted to 
keep the wages of American workingmen from being 
undercut by foreigners. This was a dilemma for my 
father: he was against the capitalists and for the A.F. of 
L., but he was an immigrant himself, as were all our 
friends and neighbors. He helped me get all the facts, 
and I made a speech on the platform of a classroom at 
Boston University School of Education at nine one 
night, explaining both sides of the story and taking no 
position. I enjoyed it all, especially when the teachers 
began asking me questions; I had all the dates and 


facts, and an attentive audience, but no answers then 
just as I have none now. | must have done well, for 
Miss Fuller kissed me and bought me candy to eat on 
the streetcar. [t became clear to me, as we talked on 
the way home, that immigrants were history too. 
History was happening now, all about us, and the 
gossip of Erie Street and the problem of whether some- 
one's cousin could get a visa back in the old country 
and come here were really connected to the past, and to 
Abraham Lincoln, Henry Clay, Sam Adams, Patrick 
Henry, and the elder William Bradford. 

I wenton to the Boston Public Latin School, I think, 
because Miss Fuller persuaded my mother that there 
was something more than a lump in the boy, and point- 
ed me in the direction of the Latin School. 

The Boston school system offered then what seems 
to me still a reasonable set of choices after intermedi- 
ate school. You could go to a local high school— 
Charlestewn High School, Roxbury Memorial High 
School, South Boston High School. Or, if your parents 
chose, yeu could go to a “downtown” high school. 
Today these central schools would be called “magnet 
schools," “enrichment schools," “elite schools." They 
served the entire Boston community—a Commerce 
High School to learn bookkeeping and trade, a 
Mechanic Arts High Schoel to learn blueprints, weld- 
ing, machining, and, at the summit, the Boston Public 
Latin School, the oldest public school in America, 
founded :n 1635. It was free choice: you could walk to 
your local community high school, or you could go 
downtown to the central, quality schools. There were 
no schoo! buses then, so if you did want to take the 
half-hour trolley ride to a downtown school, you 
bough: student tickets, beige-brown tabs at five cents 
each, half the price of the dime fare for a regular rider 
on the Boston transit system. Ten cents a day, five days 
a week, for carfare was a considerable sum. You had to 
want to go. 

My mether, my father, myself all agreeing, I chose 
the Latin School. 


P l The Boston Public Latin School reeked of histo- 
ry. Harvard had been founded only in 1636, a 
year after the Latin School, because, so the 

school boasted, there had to be a college to take its first 

graduates. The school had sat originally on Beacon 

Hill before being moved ultimately to the Fenway, 

where it was when I attended. The original school on 

the hill had given its name to the street which is still 
there: School Street in Boston. We learned that the 
legendary boys who had outfaced the British on the 
hill, and thrown snowballs at the Redcoats who put 
cinders an the icy streets where they sleighed, were 
Latin School boys. They were the first recorded 
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student demonstrators in American history. In our 
Latin School assembly hall, the frieze bore proudly the 
names of boys who had graduated to mark American 
history. From Franklin, Adams, and Hancock, on 
through Emerson, Motley, Eliot, Payne, Quincy, 
Sumner, Warren, Winthrop—the trailblazers pointed 
the way. The frieze might later have listed a Kennedy, 
a Bernstein, a Wharton. But all this history translated 
quite precisely to the immigrant parents of Boston. 
The Latin School was the gateway to Harvard—as 
much so in 1928, when I entered, as it had been for 
hundreds of years before. No longer is it so. 

In my day, the Latin School was a cruel school—but 
it may have been the best public school in the country. 
The old Boston version of “open admissions" held that 
absolutely anyone was free to enter. And the school 
was free to fail and expel absolutely anyone who did 
not meet its standards. It accepted students without 
discrimination, and it flunked them— Irish, Italian, 
Jewish, Protestant, black—with equal lack of discrimi- 
nation. Passing grade was fifty, and to average eighty 
or better was phenomenal. Our monthly tests were 
excerpts from the College Board examinations of 
previous years—and we learned “testmanship” early, 
beginning at age fourteen. The entire Latin School was 
an obstacle course in “testmanship,” a skill which, we 
learned, meant that one must grasp the question quick- 
ly, answer hard, with minimum verbiage, and do it all 
against a speeding clock. If vou scored well in Latin 
School classroom tests in arithmetic, the College 
Boards held no peril—you would do better in those 
exams, and at Harvard, almost certainly, you would 
qualify for the advanced section of Mathematics A. 

The Latin School taught the mechanics of learning 
with little pretense of culture, enrichment, or enlarge- 
ment of horizons. Mr. Russo, who taught English in 
the first year, had the face of a prizefighter—a bald 
head which gleamed, a pug nose, a jut jaw, hard and 
sinister eyes which smiled only when a pupil scored an 
absolute triumph in grammar. He was less interested 
in the rhymes of The Idylls of the King or “Evange- 
line," or the story in Quentin Durward, than in drub- 
bing into us the structure of paragraph and sentence. 
The paragraph began with the “topic sentence"— that 
was the cornerstone of all teaching in composition. 
And sentences came with “subjects,” “predicates,” 
“metaphors,” "similes," “analogies.” He taught the 
English language as if he were teaching us to dismantle 
an automobile engine or a watch and then assemble it 
again correctly. We learned clean English from him. 
Mr. Graetsch taught German in the same way, 
mechanically, so that one remembered all the rest of 
one's life that six German prepositions take the dative 
case—aus-bei-mit, nach-von-zu, in alphabetical order. 
French was taught by Mr. Scully. Not only did we 


memorize passages (D’un pas encore vaillant et ferme, 
un vieux prêtre marche sur la route poudrevse), but 
we memorized them so well that long after one had 
forgotten the title of the work, one remembered i:s 
phrases; all irregular French verbs were mastered ty 
the end of the second year. 

What culture was pumped in came in ancien: histo- 
ry, taught by Mr. Hayes, American history, taught Ey 
Mr. Nemzoff, who enlarged on what Miss Fuller had 
taught in the sixth grade, and Latin itself, teught Ey 
“Farmer” Wilbur. “Farmer” Wilbur was a rustic who 
raised apples on his farm outside Boston, and wouid 
bring them in by the bushel to hand out to ‘he bors 
who did well. Latin was drudgery; one learned Caesar, 
one groaned through Cicero, one went on to Virgil. 1 
did badly in Latin, although ancient history fascinated 
me; and not until I came many years later to Americen 
politics did I realize how much of “Farmer” 5Vilbur's 
teaching of Caesar and Cicero had flaked off into the 
sediment of my thinking. 

Yet, though the choice had been my own, my first 
three years at the Latin School were an unrelieved 
torment. I barely managed a sixty average, which pat 
me somewhere in the lower third of my class. 3ut then 
in June 1931 my father died, and I was plunged into zn 
education that remains for all men and womer of my 
generation their great shaping experience—thz lessons 
taught by the Great Depression. 


ne reads now that the 1920s were boom years, 

that the Great Depression did not begn 

until the stock market crash of October 

1929. For those of us of the under class, the Depressicn 

had begun long before then. I had started a schoolboy 

diary the same year I entered the Latin School, n 

1928. On historic Black Friday, October 29, the day of 

the great Wall Street crash of 1929, my diary makes ro 

mention of the event. It says: “No money all week, Pa 
brought home $2.00 today, Mama is crying again.” 

I was, by then, an American history buff. But what I 
saw and what I felt had no connection at all with what I 
had learned of American history. The evidence before 
me said that Papa was right—capitalism did not care 
what happened to us. No one cared what happened :o 
us. I worked on off-school days and during the school 
vacations for a house renovator, a small-time contras- 
tor who had me on the job from eight in the morning 
until the house was scraped of its old wallpaper, its 
crumbling plaster gouged out and respacklec; for a 
twelve-hour day I was paid two dollars, and glad :o 
have it. I was lucky—until the little contraccor went 
broke too, and that was the end of that job. People 
hungered. Lives ended. 

The Depression was too immense an event :c graso. 


Our streets and my friends hived with young adoles- 
cents who were joining either the Young People's 
Socialist League (YPSL) or the Young Communist 
League (YCL) or the Young Worker Zionists, whose 
song ran: “Off we go to Palestine—the hell with the 
Depression." American politics seemed to offer noth- 
ing. When I was sixteen or seventeen, I visited the local 
Democratic party storefront on Blue Hill Avenue, the 
first political headquarters I ever entered. I might get a 





job, I thought, by getting into politics—and a thug 
grabbed me by the shoulders, kicked me so hard that 
the base of my spine still tingles at the memory, and 
said that they didn't want any goddamn kids around 
this place. It must have been the year that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was building his 1932 campaign for the pres- 
idency; but from where I walked the streets, I could 
not see what Franklin Roosevelt would do. Revolution, 
only revolution, would save us—but how did you 
connect revolution with what Miss Fuller and Mr. 
Nemzoff taught of American history? 

It was worse when my father died. I was sixteen 
then. My diary records a one-line sentence, June 16, 
1931: “Pa died today." And the memory of the year 
after he died I cannot, despite every effort, bring back. 
I pushed it out of mind long ago. I know, technically, 
that my mother let me finish my last year of school 
before I went to work—I was to graduate in the class 
of 1932 at the Boston Latin School. But in dignity the 
price of my finishing the Latin School, instead of going 
out to hunt work, was crushing. 

We were on home relief. 

It was shameful—we, of a learned family, on home 
relief. With my father's death, we were five left. And 
for five people the city of Boston gave eleven dollars a 
week. We survived on eleven dollars a week, for my 
grandmother, upstairs, had ceased demanding that we 
pay rent. But to get home relief, in those days, my 
mother had to take a streetcar (ten cents each way) 


downtown to the relief office. And there, after stand- 
ing in line for hours, she would receive a five-dollar 
greenback and six ones. Each week she made the trip, 
each trip brought her home desolate. It was intolera- 
ble. 

If there was no father left, I had to make it on my 
own. If I wanted to go to college, I would have to do it 
by scholarship, and scholarship meant getting good 
marks. Given this need, my marks jumped from a sixty 
to a ninety average. My final College Board examina- 
tions brought marks then called “highest honors." And 
immediately after graduation, there was an acceptance 
to Harvard. But no stipend, nothing but the right to 
enroll. Awd so the certificate became a trophy to put 
away in a drawer. The problem was how to get off 
relief—and yet survive. 


the iocal news wholesaler the right to run the 

Streetcars on the tough ride from Franklin Park 
to Egleston Square, peddling papers. On the streetcars 
I met the Irish as workingmen. Except for Mr. Snow— 
I always called him Mr. Snow—who was a motorman 
six days a week and taught a Congregational Sunday 
school on the seventh day, the motormen were all Irish. 
Most were Galway men. They were proud of being 
men of Galway, and they told me why men of Galway 
were difierent from men of Cork, or Tipperary, or 
Dublin. it sounded very much like Jewish talk—why 
Pinsk Jews were different from Warsaw Jews, or 
Odessa Jews, er Lvov Jews. They were hard men, but 
once they accepted you they offered the camaraderie 
that makes Irish radicals die for each other. Of these 
men, the meanest was Motorman Conley. He was 
hard-facec, surly, and profane. Even though I wore the 
nickel-plated medallion which officially entitled me to 
sell newspapers on the streetcars, he wanted me to 
"stay the aell off” his car. I had to brace him, and 
hopped his car one day to sell the papers; I rode three 
stops trying to explain to him that I had to make a 
living too, for my mother and the kids, and I had the 
right, and I didn't want to have a fight with him, and 
on and on. Finally, he said, “Okay.” And then, after 
that, he net only gave me the key to the booth of the 
Franklin Park station, where there was an electric 
heater tc warm the fingers and toes of the motormen 
on the early-morning run, but he also began to help me 
get more-moncy from the boss. I was doing well selling 
papers, making between two and three dollars a day. 
But I could also hand in returns and get credit for the 
unsold papers against my account with the boss. 
Conley figured out for me that I could make an extra 
half-buck a day if he picked up for me the discarded 
newspapers at Egleston Square, the turnaround of his 


| woke at five each morning, for I had won from 
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trolley run. He would bring me back a batch of news- 
paper throwaways at ten or eleven in the morning, and 
if they were neatly enough cast off, I could refold them 
and slip them into my returns, thus making 1.3 cents 
on each false return that I claimed from the boss. Iam 
sorry now that I cheated the boss by half a dollar a day, 
but he probably cranked it into his calculations of the 
net he took from the newsboys he “owned.” And since 
my cash return to him was high, I was not challenged; 
he sent them back to the newspapers anyway. Conley 
and I became friends; we were both against the system. 


ewspapering lasted for over a year. I would 
N scream the headlines, and occasionally, 
when I saw an old Latin School friend 
taking the trolley in town to Boston University or 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, I would 
scream the headlines in Latin. I could sell almost as 
many papers, if I put emotion into the call, by shriek- 
ing, "Quo usque, O Catilina, tandem abutere patien- 
tia nostra, quem ad finem nos eludet iste furor tuus 
. as I could by shrieking anything else. But my old 
schoolmates of the Latin School ignored me. I was a 
dropout, they were college day students. 

Newspapering led to cheating—all newsstand opera- 
tions do, as I learned later when I tried to manage 
magazines, or tried to find out how my more successful 
books were selling on paperback newsstands. I con- 
verted some of the regular streetcar customers to home 
delivery, and within a year, I had a growing home- 
delivery route which would bring in several dollars a 
week all by itself, apart from what the boss knew I was 
selling in the open. 

Far more important, I had won a steady job—teach- 
ing Hebrew to children in the local Hebrew schooi at 
fourteen dollars a week, subjecting them to the same 
cruelty to which I had been subjected when a child. 
Middle-aged men and women now approach me as I 
travel and tell me they were my students and that I was 
a stern but effective teacher of tradition to the young. 
But I was then just eighteen myself, full of the juices of 





life. Thus, rather than teaching children the Hebrew 
characters by reading in the standard books of the 
Bible, which they were required to decipher but not to 
understand, I had them do their rote reading from the 
Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s. They ceuld not 
understand that text either, but to hear little boys and 
girls pipe the lines of love in the ancient language 
soothed me in the dreary evening sessions. 

And then, in the fall of 1934, when I was twe years 
out of Latin School, confused, angry, and on my way to 
nowhere, two things happened. Harvard College gave 
me a scholarship of two hundred and twenty dollars 
and the Burroughs Newsboys Foundation gave me a 
college grant of one hundred and eighty dollars. Two- 
twenty and one-eighty came to four hundred doilars— 
which was the exact fee for a year's tuition at Harvard. 
So in September of 1934, cutting a corner Fere and 
amplifying a hope there, I took the subway into 
Harvard Square to enroll. 


ne emerged, as one still does, from the 

subway exit in the Square and faced an old 

red-brick wall behind which stretched, to 

my fond eye, what remains still the most beautiful 

campus in America, the Harvard Yard. If there is amy 

one place in all America that mirrors better al! Amer-- 
can history, I do not know of it. 

The signature building of the Harvard Yard was the 
Widener Library, its gray facade and pillars comina-- 
ing all the open inner space. Widener was the crown- 
piece of the largest university library in the wcrid, and 
its architecture made a flat statement: that bcoks and 
learning were what a school was all about. But the rest 
of the Yard spoke history. Across the green was the 
chapel built to commemorate Harvard men fallen in 
World War I, which would, in time, have carved on its 
tablets the names of thirty-two of my classmztes who 
fell in World War II. Across the street from the Yard, 
on the edge of Cambridge Common, stood the Wash- 
ington Elm, where, legend claims, George Wa:hington 
took command of the Continental Army ia 1775. 
Beyond rose the gorgeous Romanesque ulk of 
*Mem" Hall—the memorial for the veterans of tbe 
Civil War. To the north were acres and ac-es of a 
university no one person has ever fully explorzd—law 
school, graduate schools, museums, laboratories. To 
the south the residential houses rose along the Charles 
and there, beneath their turrets of red and blue and 
yellow, one could lie on the grass with a friend besice 
the slow-flowing Charles River and gaze at the 
Harvard Business School across the river. The »usiness 
school, though few knew it, had its roots in history too. 
It had sprung out of the Spanish-American War, when 
a few public-spirited alumni decided that America, fcr 
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its new empire, needed a colonial school of administra- 
tion to match Britain's imperial and colonial civil 
services. The school they envisioned became, in the 
course of time, the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, eventually fulfilling the imperial 
dreams of its sponsors by staffing the multinational 
corporations of the twentieth century. 

Revolutionary War, Civil War, Spanish-American 
War, World War I had all left marks behind at 
Harvard. World War II was on its way, and Harvard 
was in change under the leadership of James Bryant 
Conant, who took leave to head the National Defense 
Research Council, which was managing a secret 
project called “the uranium program.” Conant wanted 
to make Harvard something more than a New England 
school; he wanted its faculty to be more than a gentle- 
men’s club of courtly learned men, wanted its student 
body to be national in origin. Excellence was his goal as 
he began shaking up both faculty and student body, 
and in the end, twenty years later, when he left in 
1953, his insistence on excellence had made Harvard 
the most competitive school in American scholarship, a 
meritocracy in which students and professors vied for 
honors with little mercy or kindness. 

But then, at the beginning of Conant’s regime in the 
thirties, Harvard combined the best of the old warmth 
and the new strivings. Conant himself would address 
the freshman class. We all squatted on the floor of the 
Freshman Union, and he told us what a university was: 
a place for free minds. “If you call everyone to the 
right of you a Bourbon and everyone to the left of you a 
Communist, you'll get nothing out of Harvard,” he 
said to us. And went on to explain that what we would 
get out of Harvard was what we could take from it 
ourselves; Harvard was open, so—go seek. 

Students divide themselves by their own discrimina- 
tions in every generation, and the group I ran with had 
a neat system of classification. Harvard, my own group 
held, was divided into three groups—white men, gray 
men, and meatballs. I belonged to the meatballs, by 
self-classification. White men were youngsters of great 
name; my own class held a Boston Saltonstall, a New 
York Straus, a Chicago Marshall Field, two Roosevelts 
(John and Kermit), a Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. The 
upper classes had another Roosevelt (Franklin, Jr.), a 
Rockefeller (David, with whom I shared a tutor in my 
sophomore year), a Morgan, and New York and 
Boston names of a dozen different fashionable pedi- 
grees. Students of such names had automobiles; they 
went to Boston deb parties, football games, the June 
crew race against Yale; they belonged to clubs. At 
Harvard today, they are called *preppies," the private 
school boys of mythical “St. Grottlesex." 

Between white men above and meatballs at the 
bottom came the gray men. The gray men were mostly 
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aier current to recreate ped 
through a telephone receiver. 


7/ years before we 
invented the laser, 
Professor Bell had a 


perfect application for it. 


In 1880, only four years after 
he invented the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell received 
a patent for a remarkable idea— 
using light, rather than wire, 
to carry phone ealls. 

Professor Bell built an experi- 
menta! “Photophone” that 
transmitted his voice over a 
beam of sunlight. It didn’t work 
very well, hewever. 

Sunbeams are scattered by 
air, rain and fog. In any event, 
the sun doesn't always shine. 
The Photophone, unfortunately, 
was an idea whose time had not 
yet come. 


A new kind of light 


By the 1950’s, scientists again 
were looking for a way to use 
light for communications. 

In September, 1957, Charles 
Townes,a Bell Labs consultant, 
and Bell Labs scientist Arthur 
Schawlow conceived a way of 
producing a new kind of light— 
extremely intense, highly direc- 
tional, and capable of carrying 


immense amounts of information. 


Townes and Schawlow 
received a basic patent on their 


invention—the laser. 

Since then, Bell Labs scien- 
tists have invented hundreds 
of lasers, including many firsts— 
gas and solid-state lasers capable 
of continuous operation, high- 
power carbon dioxide lasers, 
liquid dye lasers that produce 
pulses shorter than a trillionth 
of a second, and tiny semi- 
conductor lasers that work 
reliably at normal temperatures. 
Some of these, no larger than 
grains of salt, may emit light 
continuously for 100 years. 


Getting the light to the 
end of the tunnel 


While we were developing 
lasers to generate light, we also 
looked for a way of shielding it 
and guiding it for long distances 
and around curves. 

Extremely transparent glass 
fibers, perfected at Bell Labs 
and elsewhere, provide the 
answer. These hair-thin fibers 
can carry light many miles 
without distortion or the need 
for amplification. 

In 1977, the Bell System took 
lightwave communications out 
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of the laboratory and put it to 
work under the streets of down- | 
town Chicago. The system, the 
first to carry phone calls, 
computer data, and video signals 
on pulses of light, is working 
successfully. 


Spin-off 

Laser light is now used in 
many other ways—to perform 
delicate eye surgery, detect air 
pollution, read product codes 
at supermarket checkouts, and 
do a variety of manufacturing 
tasks. Western Electric, the 
Bell System’s manufacturing 
and supply unit, was the first 
company to put the laser to 
industrial use back in 1965. 
Hundreds of applications in 
many industries have followed. 

Sometimes, it takes a lot of 
work and a long time to make a 
bright idea—like Professor 
Bell’s—a reality. Often, the 
things we invent, such as the 
laser, benefit not only Bell System 
customers, but society in general. 


Bell Laboratories 
600 Mountain Avenue 
Murray Hill, N.J.07974 
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intellectual upper-class Communists, who felt that we 
were of the oppressed. Occasionally such well-bred, 
rich, or elite Communist youngsters from the resident 
houses would bring a neat brown-paper-bag lunch and 
join us at the round tables to persuade us, as compan- 
ions, of the inevitable proletarian revolution. Duhig, 
our custodian, welcomed their visits because 1e knew 
his scholarship boys could take care of such Commu- 
nists in debate as easily as they could take car= of the 
Republican youngsters who staffed the Crimser. Most 
of us, largely Boston Latin School graduates, knew 
more about poverty than anyone from Beacor Hill or 
the fashionable East Side of New York. We hated 
poverty, and meant to have no share in it. We had corre 
to Harvard not to help the working classes but to get 
out of the working classes. We were on the mz «e. And 
in my own case, the approach to Harvard and its riches 
was that of a looter. Harvard had the keys to te gates; 
what lay behind the gates I could not guess, but all that 
lay there was to be looted. Not only were there 
required courses to be attended, but there were courses 
given by famous men, lectures open to all, where ro 
one guarded the entry. I could listen. There were 
museums to be seen, libraries and poetry rooms of ell 
kinds to tarry in—and stacks and stacks and stacks of 
books. It was a place to grab at ideas and facts, and I 
grabbed at history. 


ne had a choice, in one’s freshman year, of 
taking either of two required courses— 
History I or Government I. Government 1 
was a “gut” course, and the student underground 
passed the word that no one ever failed in Government 
I. History I had the reputation of being a nucracker; 
no one ever got an A in History I except by luck. But 
History I was the course most freshmen took because 
its professor, “Frisky” Merriman, was per-aps the 
most colorful character on Harvard’s then vivid faculty 
of characters. He believed history was story—thts, 
entertainment. He could entertain a hall of six hundred 
students and hold them spellbound; he paced the plet- 
form from end to end, roaring, wheedling, stz ge-whis- 
pering, occasionally screeching in falsetto, and earning 
fairly his nickname. We raced through the Ax‘onines, 
enjoyed the Middle Ages, saluted Caliph Farun al- 
Rashid, thrilled with the struggle of Moors and Catho- 
lics in Spain, mourned for Boabdil, last sultan of the 
Moors. But the course was like an express tr2:n, pats- 
ing only at major stops on the track of history, and 
always, at every turning point, there he wes, like a 
conductor calling the next stop and ultimate arrival, 
closing his lectures with “Unity, gentlemen, unity!” 
Europe, he held, had sought the long-lest unity 
Rome had given it two thousand years ago as a man 
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seeks to recapture a dream. Charlemagne, Napoleon, 
Bismarck, the Hohenstaufen emperors, the Popes, the 
Hapsburgs, the Versailles Treaty—all had sought to 
give unity to Europe. It was a theme that would echo 
all the rest of my life, and resound again when I came 
to Europe to report the Marshall Plan, the Common 
Market, and the dreams of Jean Monnet, who had 
never heard of “Frisky” Merriman but held exactly the 
same view of Europe. 

History I led in two directions, both of them luring 
me from my past without my knowing it. 

The first direction in which History I led, as 1 
romanticize the beginning, came by mechanical acci- 
dent. It led across a corridor in Boylston Hall—to 
China. 

It happened this way: A reading room on the ground 
floor of Boylston Hall was set aside for the hundreds of 
students who took Merriman’s course, and it would 
become crowded, sweaty, and steamy on weekends as 
we crammed for the next week’s sections. But across 
the corridor in the same building was the library of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute—the library which would 
grow over the next forty years into the greatest collec- 
tion of Oriental volumes outside Asia. It was easier to 
study in the empty library of the Harvard- Y enching 
Institute than in the History I reading room, so I 
would surreptitiously cross the corridor on Saturday 
afternoons. And if I was bleary with reading about 
medieval trade, or the Reformation, or the Age of 
Imperialism, I could get up and pick Chinese volumes 
off the shelves—volumes on fine rice paper, blue- 
bound, bamboo-hooked volumes with strange charac- 
ters, volumes with their own particular odor, an 
Oriental mustiness different from the mustiness of 
Western books. As I became more and more accus- 
tomed to the Oriental atmosphere, and my eyes rested 
on the scrolls of calligraphy on the walls, I began to 
feel at home. The Boston Latin School had given me 
reading knowledge of Latin, German, and French. 
Yiddish I understood from home. Hebrew was the 
language I knew I spoke best after my native English. 





Why not take a giant step, and add Chinese to my 
languages—and find out what the blue-bound volumes 
said? And my father had told me to pay attention to 
China. The choice, then, at the end of my freshman 
year, as I had to choose a field of concentration for my 
sophomore year, became Chinese history and lan- 
guage. 
And a more dangerous choice I never made. 


himese is one of the simplest languages to 
speak, but the most difficult to read. The 
Chinese Department at Harvard, in those 
days, had the standards of the Emperor Ch’ien-lung 
laced with a dash of sadism. Their theory, entirely 
wrong, was that no youngster in his teens, no under- 
graduate, eould possibly master the Chinese language. 
Conant hac overruled such desiccated scholarship in 
his second year as president, and in my sophomore year 
the study ef the Chinese language was thrown open to 
undergraduates for the first time. Chinese I, the intro- 
ductory ceurse, was conducted by one of the most 
brutal men I have ever met. The class had five 
students, taree graduate students and two undergradu- 
ates; but eur professor was determined to prove his 
point (that undergraduates could not learn Chinese) by 
trying to funk both of us immediately. The other 
undergraduate collapsed quickly. I, however, was at 
Harvard oa scholarship, and if I flunked, I would lose 
my scholarship and thus my dreams would end. The 
professor tsught the language by main force—simple 
visual memorization. We were never taught that 
almost all Chinese characters have a phonetic element 
which gives the sound, and an idea element which gives 
the meaning. 

I was put on notice of dismissal within six weeks of 
joining the course; and since my survival depended on 
staying at Harvard, I could not flunk, I had to study— 
until one and two and three in the morning, forcing my 
memory to inscribe and retrieve Chinese characters. 

What we learned in Chinese was almost entirely 
useless. By the time I graduated from Harvard, I had 
memorizec and could recognize by sight three thou- 
sand individual Chinese ideograms and as many more 
combinations of ideograms; I still have the memory 
cards on which each is written. But I can no longer 
recognize more than a hundred of the characters I once 
mastered, and can no longer read any kind of Chinese. 
All the characters and all the literature I was taught 
came from the Chinese classics: we read and translated 
Confucius and Mencius, histories and ancient odes. 
None of the spectacular Chinese novels of tradition 
(and the Chinese invented the novel form almost two 
thousand years ago), none of the lyric poems of the 
Tang or the nostalgic poems of the Sung were taught 
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to us. We were taught the classics as if we were train- 
ing for examinations in the Manchu civil service—and 
the classics were rules, regulations, moralities, history. 
And war. Those who think of the Chinese as a sublime- 
ly philosophical and peaceful people should be steeped 
in such Chinese classics. The Chinese tradition seeks 
order, discipline, moral behavior at all times; and when 
this order in the mind is affronted, the Chinese system 
reaches, as their tradition records, paroxysms of 
violence and ferocity. 

Parallel to the path across Boylston Hall was the 
second direction in which I was invited—to the Histo- 
ry Department. And history as it was taught in my feur 
years at Harvard is, in retrospect, a wonder. 

The best course in American history was given by 
Arthur Schlesinger, Sr. and Paul Buck. Schlesinger, a 
magnificent teacher, opened the course by telling us 
that American history was singularly poor in ideas, 
deficient in political theory, in philosophic system, in 
abstractions of all sorts. He insisted that American 
history swung in regular cycles of sixteen years, from 
hope to fear, from liberalism to conservatism. He 
concluded his masterly introductory lecture by saying: 
"The American people have not been governed by 
political theory, but purely by opportunism ... 
because of this plasticity we have been spared violent 
and bloody convulsions. . . .” 

A full dozen names and images of teachers remain 
engraved in memory. All of them were bound by the 
conviction that history was, in essence, storytelling, 
and more art than science. 

Yet the teacher who, more than any other, spun me 
off into history as a life calling was a young man who 
arrived at Harvard only at the beginning of my junior 
year: John King Fairbank, later to become the greatest 
historian of America’s relations with China. Fairbank 
was then only twenty-nine—tall, burly, sandy-haired, a 
prairie boy from South Dakota; soft-spoken, with an 
unsettling conversational gift ef delayed-action humor; 
and a painstaking drillmaster. He had himself gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1929, but on his way back to the 
Yard had made a circuitous route via Oxford and 
Peking to become a specialist in modern Chinese histo- 
ry. He had a freshly minted Ph.D. and was on trial at 
Harvard as both a tutor and an Orientalist; since I was 
the only undergraduate majoring in Chinese history 
and studies, I was assigned to him as tutee. No two 
young people could have come of more different back- 
grounds. The tutorial system at Harvard was then in its 
early years, exploring the idea that each young mind 
needs an older mind to guide it. Tutors at Harvard now 
are usually embittered graduate students, rarely, if 
ever, emotionally committed to the undergraduates 
they guide. But Fairbank approached me as if he were 
an apprentice Pygmalion, assigned a raw piece of ghet- 
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to stone to carve, sculpt, shape, and polish. He yearned 
that I do well. 

It was not only that I was invited to my first tea 
party at his home, where I learned to balance a teacup 
properly; nor that, by observation, | learned prope” 
table manners at a properly set breakfast table in the 
little yellow cottage where he lived with his beautiful 
young wife, Wilma. It was his absolute devotion te 
forcing my mind to think that speeded the change im 
me. We would talk about China and he would tell me 
tales of life in Peking as chatter—but only after our 
work was done. He was insistent that I read. I spent six 
weeks plowing through St. Thomas Aquinas, which, he 
agreed, was useless, yet necessary for a professional 
historian’s understanding. He would make the hardest 
work a joy, and his monthly assignments were written 
with a skill and personal attention that no tutor at 
Harvard, or anywhere else, today gives to his students. 
One of his assignment memos, which I still treasure, 
shows how a great teacher goes about his calling. 


WHEREAS [read his communication] it is not possi- 
ble to live (long) without thinking, and not possible to 
live well without thinking well; and 

It is not possible to think well without making distinc- 
tions between this and that, or heredity and environ- 
ment, or cause and effect, or the group and the incivid- 
ual, or the law and the facts, or tactics and strategy, or 
rights and duties, or man and woman, or nominalism 
and realism, or communism and fascism, or collectivism 
and individualism, to say nothing of up and down, or 
backwards and forwards; and whereas 

It is not possible to go very far in making distinctions 
without making use of categories of thought, such as a 
category of laws and a category of events, or a category 
of noumena and a category of phenomena, or a category 
of spirit and a category of matter; and whereas 

It is not possible to think with critical power without 
being critical of the categories with which one is think- 
ing; and 

It is not possible to avoid receiving certain categories 
at an early age from the contemporary intellectual envi- 
ronment;— 

THEREFORE— 

Philosophy is a most necessary and admirable sub- 
ject, and 

You are cordially invited to be present at a meeting on 
Friday, January 8, 1937, at which there will be a discus- 
sion of Whitehead’s volume Science and the Medern 
World (entire) conducted by none other than Mr. Theo- 
dore H. White. 


Thus I was introduced to Whitehead’s philesophy, 
as to myriad other ideas, by Fairbank’s loving and 
disciplined tutelage. 

Yet, though he molded me, he was pursuing his own 
cause, too—which was understanding the revolution in 
Asia in our time. The fossil sinologists of Harvard s 
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Oriental Department felt that all Oriental history 
ended with the end of the Ch'ien-lung dynasty, in 
1799. Professor Elisaeff, the department chief, insisted 
that everything after that date was journalism. Fair- 
bank held otherwise—that history was happening now. 
He was probably the only man in all Cambridge who 
recognized that the Long March of Mao Tse-tung, the 
year before he himself joined Harvard's faculty, was 
epoch-making. Thus, then, in my senior year, young 
John Fairbank was allowed to teach a course—History 
83b—on China from the death of Ch’ien-lung down to 
our times. It was a magnificent series of lectures, 
ground-breaking in intellectual patterns, and those few 
students who attended it caught the swell of what was 
happening in China and Asia from his wry, caustic, 
surgical stripping of myth from fact, noumena from 
phenomena, his separating Dr. Fu Manchu and The 
Bitter Tea of General Yen from what was really going 
on in China. His course reinforced what my father told 
me of China and what I felt by instinct. It inflamed my 
itch to be off, away, and out—to China, where the 
story lay. 


y senior year passed pleasantly enough. I 
was reading Chinese, steeping myself in 
history, writing about the Twenty-One 

Demands, slowly swinging in my politics from social- 
ism to hushed approval of Roosevelt's New Deal. 

Graduation in 1938 was a pleasant June day. My 
mother and my sister came in by streetcar and subway 
to watch me graduate, and found nothing at all note- 
worthy in the program's statement that I had gradu- 
ated summa cum laude under the rubric “Qui adsecuti 
sunt summos honores." That was what they had 
expected since I had entered the Boston Latin School. 
I left at noon, not staying to hear the commencement 
address by John Buchan, Baron Tweedsmuir. I was 
very hastily off that afternoon—by bus to Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, where they were giving a special summer 
course in reading Chinese newspapers, then back to 
Boston, then in a hurry to go to China. 

Everything had come together in those last few 
months at Harvard. 

In my own mind I was a revolutionary; but in reality 
I was the creature of other people, of another past, 
beneficiary of all the Establishment had packed into 
the Harvard processing system. My summa cum laude 
degree had won me a $1200 fellowship from the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute. I could take that up, 
when I chose, and start on the long run to becoming a 
professor of Oriental history. But there was another 
surprise gift from the Establishment, which came in 
my last month at Harvard, something called the Fred- 
erick Sheldon Traveling Fellowship. 


The Frederick Sheldon Traveling Fellowship was 
most important. Sheldon was a childless New England 
bibliophile who had graduated from Harvard almost a 
hundred years before. When his widow died in 1908, 
she hac bequeathed in his name half a million dollars 
for fellowships to let “students of promise” travel for a 
year outside the United States, with no obligation 
either to study or to work in the year of wandering. 

The grant was $1500—a fortune. For $600 (actually 
$595.27), I found, I could buy a series of tickets that 
would take me around the world: by U.S. President 
Lines to London, thence to Paris, thence to Marseille; 
by Messageries Maritimes to Palestine, thence from 
Port Said to Hong Kong; then an economy passage 
from Hong Kong to San Francisco, and bus fare from 
San Francisco to Boston. This would leave $900 from 
the total. I could leave $600 of that behind for the 
family, as my contribution to the budget my mother 
and I had worked out—twenty dollars a week for eight 
months. There would still be $300 for me to eat, sleep, 
and live on as I moved around the world to China. If I 
could not earn a living in China, if I could not earn 
enough to help my sister keep the family going back in 
Boston, I would have to come back and take up the 
route to my Oriental professorship. 

A new thought had also crept in during my senior 
year—the thought that I could, conceivably, write of 
history as a newspaperman. Both Charlie Duhig and 
John Fairbank thought I was not really and truly of the 
stuff of scholarship. Without being specific, both 
impliec that I had the manners, lust, and ego of some- 
one who might be a journalist. Fairbank had known 
Edgar Snow in China, and he thought I should try to 
do what Snow was doing. 

So, with Establishment money in my pocket, and 
Harvard advice in my mind, I had begun to feel around 
the approaches to reporting. The Boston Globe was not 
then, as it is now, the best newspaper in Boston. But I 
was urged to try there before I went overseas. The 
name on the masthead that indicated “boss” was that 
of the managing editor, Laurence Winship, the father 
of its present editor, Thomas Winship. Larry Winship 
was a gruff man, but not frightening. In retrospect, he 
was the best of the old open-door newspaper editors. In 
his office on Boston's newspaper row, the Fleet Street 
of New England, he would, apparently, receive almost 
anyone—politicians, “cause” people, cranks, strangers, 
and Harve.d seniors like myself. He gave me a brisk 
ten-minute hearing. I told him I was going to China, 
wanted to be a foreign correspondent and write for the 
Boston G'obe. He listened, then said abruptly, All 
right. He could promise nothing except that he would 
read what I wrote if I mailed the copy to him personal- 
ly; and if he liked it, he’d print it and pay for it. That 
was all. but he turned out to be as good as his word. 
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In the fall of 1938, I set out. I had a letter on stiff 
white Harvard stationery signed by James Bryant 
Conant, president of Harvard, recommending me to 
the good graces of the entire world as a Frederick 
Sheldon Traveling Fellow of the university. Charles 
Duhig, custodian of the meatballs at Dudley Hall, had 
always been upset by my vulgarity of manners and had 
given me a stern lecture about the graces of the world I 
was entering ("You've got to learn to clean your 
fingernails, White!"); then, as a gift, he also gave me 
his father-in-law's worn-out tuxedo. If I wanted to be a 
foreign correspondent, he said, I would have to go to 
diplomatic receptions and I would need a black-tie suit. 
John Fairbank's gift was more practical—a second- 
hand typewriter. My relatives gave me secondhand 
clothes. I bought a new suitcase and I had two hundred 
dollars in travelers checks plus one hundred dollars in 
greenbacks in my wallet to get me to China. 

I left Boston on the weekend of the great New 
England hurricane of September 1938. All the way 
down to New York on the New Haven Railroad, the 
shoreline was littered with the wreckage of the hurri- 
cane; at New London, a huge ship’s prow, blown on 
shore, hung within inches of the coach I was riding. It 
was a dramatic night. The next day I spent at the 
YMCA in New York and then boarded the SS Presi- 
dent Roosevelt where, deep in the hold, above the 
throbbing engines, I shared a bunk with a young man 
whose name I still remember—Serafin Aliaga, a Span- 
ish anarchist returning to fight Franco. Since the cause 
of the Republic was now hopeless, he said, he must 
therefore go back. 

His sense of history was drawing him back to what 
must have been his death. My sense of history was 
drawing me outward, with no particular purpose of 
political passion. I hoped eventually to come back to 
Harvard. But first I must satisfy curiosity, my absolute 
lust to see what was happening in the China I had 
studied. O 
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A story by B. D'J. Pancake 


e sees the bridge coming, sees the hurt in it, 
and says aloud his name, says, “Ottie.” It is 
what he has been called, and he says again, 

“Ottie.” Passing the abutment, he glances u9, and in 

the side mirror sees his face, battered, dir-v; hears 

Bus's voice from a far-off time, /'m going to show you 

something. He breathes long and tired, seems to puff 

out the years since Bus’s Chevy slammed that bridge, 
rolled, and Ottie crawled out. But somebody told it 
that way—he only recalls the hard heat o asphalt 
where he lay down. And sometimes, Ottie kncws. Now 

and again. his nerves bang one another until he sees a 

fist, a fist gripping and twisting at once; then hot water 

runs down the back of his throat, he heaves. After 
comes the long wait—not a day or night, »ut both 
folding on each other until it is all just a time, a wait. 

Then there is no more memory, only years on tae 

hustle with a semi truck—years roaring witt pistors, 
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rattling with roads, waiting to sift out one day. For this 
one day, he comes back. 

This hill-country valley is not his place: it belongs to 
Sheila, to her parents, to her Cousin Buster. Ottie first 
came from outside the valley, from the welfare house 
at Pruntytown; and the Gerlocks raised him here a 
foster child, sent him out when the money-crop of 
welfare was spent. He sees their droughty valley, but 
cannot understand—the hills to either side can call 
down rain. Jolting along the pike, he looks at withered 
fields, corn tassling out at three feet, the high places 
worse with yellowish leaves. August seems early for 
the hills to rust with dying trees, early for embank- 
ments to show patches of pale clay between milkweed 
and thistle. All is ripe for fire. 

At a wide berm near the farmhouse, he edges his 
tractor truck over, and the ignition bell rings out until 
the engine sputters, dies. He picks up his grip, swings 


out on the ladder, and steps down. Heat burns through 
his T-shirt under a sky of white sun; a flattened green 
snake turns light blue against the blacktop. 

The front yard’s shade is crowded with cars, and 
yells anc giggles drift out to him from the back. A 
sociable, he knows, the Gerlock whoop-dee-doo, but a 
strangeness stops him. Something is different. In the 
field beside the yard, a sin crop grows—half an acre of 
tobacco standing head-high, ready to strip. So George 
Gerlock’s notions have changed and have turned to the 
bright yellow leaves that bring top dollar. Ottie grins, 
takes out a Pall Mall, lets the warm smoke settle him, 
and minces a string of loose burley between his teeth. 
A clang ef horseshoes comes from out back. He weaves 
his way through all the cars, big eight-grand jobs, and 
walks up mossy sandstone steps to the door. 

Inside smelis of ages and chicken fried in deep fat 
and he smiles to think of all his truckstop pie and 
coffee. In the kitchen, Sheila and her mother work at 
the stove, but they stop of a sudden. They look at him, 
and he stands still. 

The old woman says, “Law, it's you." Sunken, dim, 
she totters te him. “Where on earth, where on 
earth?" 

He takes the weak hand she offers and speaks over 
her shou:der to Sheila. “Milwaukee. Got to get a tank 
trailer o* molasses from the mill. Just stopped by— 
didn't mean tc barge your sociable." 

"Aw, stay," Sheila says. She comes to him and kisses 
his cheex. "I got all your letters and I saved ever 
one." 

He stares at her. She is too skinny, and her face is 
peeling from sunburn with flecks of brown still 
sticking to her cheek, and along her stomach and 
beneath aer breasts, lines of sweat stain her blouse. He 
laughs. *You might of answered a few of them 
letters." 

The oid woman jumps between them. “Otto, Bus- 
ter's awful bad off. He's in a wheelchair with two of 
them bags in him to catch his business." 

Sheila goes to the stove. “Ottie don't need none of 
that, Mom. He just got here. Let him rest." 

Ottie thinks of the abutment, the wear on his face. 
"It's them steel plates. They don't never get any better 
with them plates in their heads." 

Old weman Gerlock's eyes rim red. “But hush. Take 
your old room—go on now—-you can table with us." 

Sheila smiles up at him, a sideways smile. 


pstairs, he washes and shaves. Combing out 
his hair, he sees how thin it has gone, how 
his jaw caves in where teeth are missing. He 


stares at he knotted purple glow along the curve of his 
jaw—the wreck-scar—and knows what the Gerlocks 


will think, wonders why it matters. No breaks are his; 
no breaks for foster kids, for scab truckers. 

He sits on the edge of the bed, the door half open, 
and hears talk of the ugly accident creep from the 
kitchen up the stairs. Ottie knows Old Gerlock's voice, 
and thinks back to how the old man screamed for Bus, 
how his raspy yells were muffled by saws cutting into 
twisted metal. 

As he tries to find the first thing to turn them all this 
way, the pieces of broken life fall into his mind, and 
they fall without the days or nights to mend them. He 
opens a window, walks back to his low table. Those 
things are still there: dried insects, Sheila's mussel 
shells from Two-Mile Creek's shoals, arrowheads, a 
plaster angel. All things he saved. 

He picks up the angel, likes its quiet sadness. A time 
ago, it peeked through flowers when he came to 
himself in the hospital, and the old woman prayed by 
his bed while he scratched the bandage-itch. He hears 
children shouting. When he was a child, he held a 
beagle puppy, looked into the trunk of a hollow tree: on 
the soft inner loam was the perfect skeleton of a mouse, 
but grabbing for it, his hand brought up a mangle of 
bones and wet wood. He puts the angel on the table, 
and looking into the yard, he sees no such tree. show 
you something 

In the hot yard, Gerlocks unfold their tables, and 
their laughter hurts him. They are double-knit flat- 
landers long spread to cities: a people of name, not 
past. He has been in their cities, and has jockeyed his 
semi through their quiet streets seeing their fine 
houses. But always from the phone book to the street 
he went, and never to a doorstep. Fancy outside is 
fancy inside, and he never needs to look. He knews 
why they come back—a little more fancy. 

The sun makes long light-bars on the floor; walking 
through them, he thinks of the wire grill bolted to his 
window at Pruntytown, so far from this valley, and he 
wonders what became of all the boys waiting for 
homes. From the closet he takes an old white shirt, its 
shoulders tan with coat-hanger rust, with years. He 
puts it on, strains to button it across his chest. He wore 
this same shirt to church back then, sat alone, saw the 
fancy way Bus and Sheila dressed. This time he knews 
himself better, stronger, and it is good to wear the 
shirt. 

On the closet shelf is a box of old photographs of 
distant Gerlock kin, people from a time so far that 
names have been forgotten. Years ago, wet winters 
kept him in, and he laid out pictures, made up lives for 
these people, and made them his kin and history. He 
felt himself part of each face, each person, and reached 
into their days for all he could imagine. Now they seem 
only pictures, and he carries the box downstairs to the 
porch. 


The back porch catches a breeze, and he lets it slip 
between the buttons of his shirt, sits in the swing, and 
listens to the first dead water maple leaves chattering 
across the hard-packed path. His hand shuffles 
through old photographs, some cardboard, some tim. 
They show the brown and gray faces of Gerleck boys; 
men he almost knew, old men, all dead. The women are 
dressed in long skirts; only half-pretty women too soen 
gone old. He wonders about the colors of their work: 
flour-sack print dresses, dark wool suits; a bluer sky by 
day, a blacker night. Now days and nights blur, and the 
old clothes are barn-rags, brown with tractor grease. 
He puts the box on the floor, watches the Gerlock 
families. 


he families walk the fields to see how neatly 

generations laid out this farm. Ottie knows the 

good way it all fits: hill pasture, an orcha-d 
with a fenced cemetery, bottoms for money-creps. He 
can see what bad seasons have done to warp ba-n 
siding, to sag fences he drew tight, to hide pests wich 
weeds. 

Wasps swarm under the porch’s eave. Wa-ming in 
the late sun, they hover, dip, rise again, and them winzs 
fight to cool the air around their nest. Beyond the hil s, 
where the landline ends, he sees the woods creeping 
back, taking over with burdock, ironweed, and sassa- 
fras. A day forgotten comes to him. 

On the spring day he spent with Sheila, they caugat 
a green-gold bass, and watched it dangle as :he ligat 
sprinkled on it. 

Sheila said, “I think the belly's the prettiest part." 

Ottie grabbed her, laughed. “All that color and you 
pick the white?" 

Sheila giggled and they held each other, figating for 
breath, and leaned against the spotted bark of a syca- 
more. Then the fish flopped from the hook, and slipped 
into black water. They sat on roots, rested, listened <o 
their breathing. With his fingers laced urcer her 
breasts, Ottie felt her blood pumping. 

One wasp reels, circles, butts beaded ceiling, ard 
Ottie watches the brown wings flash over bright yellow 
bands, and knows he can pack his grip, be in Columbus 
by midnight. He lights another cigarette, wenders if 
being with Sheila that day has turned them. 

The old woman's voice tunnels through thz hall -o 
the porch, a soft cry: “It’s for disgrace you want Bus 
here." 

“Done nothing like it," the old man yells. "He's a 
part of us. He’s got a right if the murdercus devil 
yonder has got a right.” 

Hearing Sheila calm them, he breathes ou- smoke, 
rubs fingers along the fine stubble near his scar. 

Old Gerlock comes out, Sheila and her ye low dog 


behind him; Ottie stands to shake hands, looks again at 
the old man’s stiff face. He sees eyes straining from 
hard years, and there are lines and wrinkles set long 
ago by the generations trying to build a place. 

Old Gerlock says, “Otto.” 

“Good to see you, sir." He feels heavy, stupid, and 
bends to pet Sheila's dog. 

That's a sugar-dog," Old Gerlock says. ““Worthless 
mutt." 

Ottie hears Sheila laugh, but deeper than he remem- 
bers. Her laugh was high then, and the old woman 
worried them around the porch, saying, “Please don't, 
honey. A thing alive can feel.” But Sheila held her 
paper cone torch to another nest, careful to keep 
flames and falling wasps from her hand. She balanced 
on the banister, held the brace, and he saw the curve of 
a beginning breast crease her shirt. Then he looked to 
Bus, knew Bus had seen it too. He stops petting Shei- 
la's dog, and straightens. 

The old man paws his shoulder. “Otto, you always 
got a place here, but when Buster comes, you help 
make him feel at home." 

“Yessir.” Bus's face comes back to Ottie: a rage 
gone beyond fear—the thought almost makes him 
know. **I hadn't figured he'd be here." 

“Soon enough. You don’t recollect nothing of what 
happened?" 

*Nosir. Just me and Sheila fishing and Bus's coming 
to say he wants me to ride with him and listen for a 
noise." 

**Not even after all these years?" 

Sheila hugs the old man with one arm. “Dad, time 
just makes it go inside. Ottie won't ever know." 

Old Gerlock shuffles and pshaws: "I just figured 


The old woman comes out, a dish towel in her hand, 
and Ottie watches her gasp to keep down sobs. “Otto, 
don't you take no disgrace at Bus's coming here. Wick- 
edness brung him. Pure-T devilment." 

The old man looks hard at her, then to Sheila and 
Ottie, and his face goes gray-blue with blood. “Sheila, 
take him yonder to see my new dog—only don't be 
sugaring over her, for now, you can't do such to a 
hunting dog." 

Sheila and Ottie go down the steps, take the clay 
path to the barn. Ottie squints in the coarse sun. Along 
low slopes of parched hills, fingers of green twist into 
gullies where water still hides. Looking back, he sees 
the old man go inside, but the old woman stands alone, 
hands over her eyes. 

“This is a hell of a game,” Sheila says. “They wasn't 
going to bring Bus. Then Dad hears you're here—up 
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and cals them, says, ‘Bring Buster hell or high 
water.” ' 

“Dor’t matter. Just makes me feel tired, sort of." 

She -akes his hand. “Why’d you never come in 
before?" 

"Never been back this way. Had to get out sooner or 
later. I dor^t see what made you stay." 

"No oiaee to go but here. You changed, Ottie. You 
used to be rough as a damn cob, but you're quiet. 
Moody quiet the way Bus was." 

He squints harder. “What about you?" 

"Nothing much happens here. Lots happens to you 
with all your shifting around. Don't that ever bother 
you?" 

He laughs short and low. “You-all pity me my ways, 
don't yeu? Only I’m better off—ain’t a thing here to 
change a oae of you." 

"Aint nothing to make us any worse off, if that's 
what you're after." 

She Doks away from him, and her frizzy hair, faded 
with the long years, hides her face. At sixteen she was 
nothing to look at, and he has always dreamed her as 
looking better. Now he sees her an old maid in a little 
town, aad knows her bitterness. 

"This is my last haul anyplace,” he says, waits until 
she locEs at him. “I’m getting me a regular job with 
regular guys. Pm blacklisted, so I can't drive union, 
but I Enow a place in Chicago that rebuilds rigs 

“You wen’t stick, Ottie. You don’t know what it is 
to stay m a place, and there ain't any place you'll 
stick." 

He has half hoped, kept the hope just a picture of 
thought a thought of sending Sheila the fare and 
working regular hours. Now he puts it away, seeing too 
soon how cim it gets. 

He looks into the pen. Old Gerlock's dog is a square- 
headed hound, and Ottie knows to pet her means noth- 
ing. Sh? stares at them blankly, beats her tail in the 
dusty saadow of her house. Blue-green flies hum her, 
but she does not snap them the way Beagle had. got 
someth ng, something to show 

Whea they were boys, he and Bus chopped brush 
along tke fence all that day. Toward dusk, with chim- 
ney sw: ts clouding the sky, they cut into the scattered 
bones cf a white-tailed buck—the yellowed ribs still 
patchy with leathered meat. Bleached antlers clung to 
the sku 1. 

Bus t p and grabbed the skull as Ottie leaned for it. 
“Lookes, I bet it was killed by Injuns." 

Ottie pulled at an antler until Bus let loose, then 
chucked the skull into thick green woods. “Hell, 
them’s common as sin." He hooked brush again, stood 
straight en:y to watch when Beagle scared up a rabbit, 
set a sight-chase. He saw Bus far behind him, staring 
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into meshed underbrush. The woods were already 
dark. 

Bus was half crying. “I would of made me a collec- 
tion like yours." 

"Beagle jumped another one," Ottie said. He went 
back to work, heard Bus whipping with his sickle to 
catch the pace. 

Bus said, “I don't like Beagle." 

A bottle fly buzzes Ottie's eyes, and he fans it away, 
watches Sheila's dog sniff the wire-edged pen. The dog 
tries to jump over, and Sheila catches his collar. 

Ottie says, “Boy and a girl." 

"Not this one. He's been fixed." 

"Yeah, but they still know what to do." He looks at 
ridges made brown fire by sun, and thinks back to a 
boy with mouse bones, a hollow tree, a beagle puppy. 


triangle rings up from the back yard, and 
Ottie goes with Sheila around the barn; but 
looking up, he sees them wheel Bus into the 
shade of a catalpa. Sheila gives Ottie a hasty, worri- 
some glance, and Ottie walks slowly to Bus, tries to see 
each day of the hidden time; but only sees the way Bus 
is now. Bus sits crooked to one side, his hands bone- 
bunches in his lap, head bending. He is pale, limp, and 
his face is plaster-quiet. Ottie smells a stink, and knows 
it is from the bags hanging on the chair. 

"Here's Ottie," says Bus's mother. She leans over 
the chair. “You know Ottie." 

Bus looks up at her, and his face wrenches tight. He 
rocks side to side in his chair. '*Cig'ret'." In the shadow 
of the tree, blue veins show through his skin. A tube 
runs yellow from his crotch, and he lifts it, drains it 
into its bag. 

"Oh, honey, you smoke so much." She looks at 
Ottie. "His Uncle George wants him to stop, but it's 
the only thing he gets any pleasure from." 

Ottie shrugs. 

"Here's Ottie.” 

Ottie squats, sticks out his hand. *Hey, Bus." 

Bus takes the hand, then growls up at his mother. 
"Cig'ret'." He shows his teeth. 

Ottie gives him a Pall Mall, lights it. A curl of smoke 
wisps Bus's eyes, and he blinks once, slowly. Pieces of 
tobacco cling to his gray lips, and he spits weakly at 
them. The woman's bare hand wipes her boy's chin. 
Ottie glances from the grass to Bus’s face, but all the 
days of waiting are not there, only a calm boy-smile. 
Ottie scratches at his scar, and his hand smells of 
Bus's—the smell of baby powder and bed-sore salve. 

"Buster, it's Ottie," she says again. 

"Otto." On the porch, the old man holds his Bible 
against his chest, one finger parting the leaves. 

Ottie stands. “Yessir?” 
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“Get the plow from the tool shed yonder.” 

On the path to the shed, a strangeness creeds 
through him: he remembers walking this way—nights, 
years ago—and Bus yelling, "I'm going to show you 
something, Ottie." Bus grinned, made Beagle dance on 
his hind legs by holding back the collar. Then Bas 
shoved hard with his sickle blade, and Beagle stum- 
bled, coughing, into a corner. First his bandy lezs 
folded, then he fell to his side, did not breathe, and Fis 
flanks filled, swelled. Ottie found no blood, only the 
pink-lipped wound in one dimple of Beagle’s chest. 
Then he carried the dog toward dark hills. 

In the hot shed, he gathers himself and finds tae 
plow. With its handles and traces rotted away, tie 
blade seems something from an unreal time, and Fis 
fingers track warm metal now pitted with rust. The 
Gerlocks always tell that this plow was first t5 break 
the bottoms of their valley, and Ottie wonders what it 
means or if they just made it up. 

Sawdust falls into his eyes, and he steps bacx, looxs 
to the ceiling; a bumblebee drills the rafters. The joists 
are spotted where Old Gerlock has daubed other holes 
with axle grease. Still, the bee drills. Ottie dwells on 
Sheila's laugh, a laugh high and happy at burning 
wasps. He remembers the nest in her hand, the fresh 
smile on her face, and the wasp worms popping fram 
their paper cells under her fingertips. 

He carries the single-blade to the porch, puts it on 
the banister, and brushes at the rusty streaks on his 
good shirt, smears brownish dust into the threads. He 
goes to the yard’s edge, away. Sheila comes to stand 
with him, and he feels her eyes on him from the sice, 
feels her fingers pressing inside his forearm. 

On the porch, the old man preaches from his Bib e, 
and his voice is a wind and whisper; the words of his 
god have the forgotten colors of another time. As tae 
gathered families listen, Ottie watches them, their 
clothes fitting so well, and he knows the old man is tne 
only Bible-beater among them. He hears false power in 
the preacher’s voice, sees outsiders pretending. Cld 
fool, he thinks, new fools are here to take your place. 

Old Gerlock shouts to the hills: “For if they do these 
things in a green tree, what shall be done in tne 
dry?” 

Heads bow to the prayer, the unfixed wish, the hope 
offered up, and every head turns to Bus. 

“Godspeed the plow,” they say. 

A line forms for supper, and Ottie sees the folding 
table set for Bus, a special table alone, and he knows 
Bus has no right—nobody has any right. They should 
all eat alone, all with no past, no life here. 

On another table sit foods long forgotten: pirto 
beans, fried tomatoes, chowchow relish. He is hungry 
and keeps close behind Sheila, fills his plate, sits with 
her where he can see Bus. Old Gerlock wanders to 


their table, rests skinny arms by his plate as he prays to 
himself. Sheila elbows Ottie, jerks her head toward her 
father, and her mouth stretches out to a grin. Ottie 
shrugs, eats, watches Bus’s mother strip chicken and 
spoon it to her boy. 

The old man looks up, blends his food. “Is it a good 
life, the way you live?” 

Ottie puts down his fork the way the old woman 
taught him. “It keeps me busy enough.” 

“Must help you forget, I figure." 

“Yessir. There's mistreatment galore from you 1 
don’t recollect.” 

Sheila takes Ottie’s hand. “Stop it, you two.” 

The old man’s lips go pale with a smile. “Just what 
happened to wreck that car, Otto?" 

A dull flash passes over him; a sickness and a pain 
streaming from his neck down his back. Beyond the old 
man sits Bus—Bus with eyes of hard sadness. Ottie 
knows. *We been through that before.” 

Sheila squeezes his hand. “Goddamn, let it alone." 

The old man draws to hit her, and her head turns. 

Ottie yells, “Hit me.” 

Old Gerlock drops his hand. “No, you have got your 
suffering—just like her.” He eats, does not look up. 

Bus’s eyes fix Ottie with a helpless gaze, but his lips 
skin back in rage. He sits straight in his chair, one hand 
waving away the spoon of chicken. He moans, 
“Orie.” 

Sheila takes Ottie’s arm. *C'mon, that's enough.” 

He shakes her off, walks under the waning shade of 
the catalpa, and bends over Bus. He draws his face 
close, and smells the smoked oil of Bus's skin. 

Bus cries, shakes his head, “Ot’ie.” 

He whispers, tries to hiss, "Bus." 

“Otis 

With the lumped knuckles of Bus’s hand, he saw the 
far-hidden minutes of racing along the pike. He saw 
Bus’s face go stiff to fight, saw the sneer before that 
hand twisted the wheel a full turn, and metal scraped 
and warped against bridge-sides. show you, you got 
some Ottie looks to the hills: in their hollows were 
outcrops, shallow caves where he hid with leaf-bedding 
and fire pit, where he waited out the night beside 
Beagle’s cool carcass. 

He squats, puts his hand on Bus’s shoulder. 
“Bus?” 

Bus blinks, bows his head. 

Standing, Ottie sees the families staring, and he goes 
from the yard into open, brown bottoms. Sheila 
follows, catches his hand to slow him. He curves uphill 
to the orchard, stops at its crest. Far below are black 
splotches of Two-Mile Creek showing between patches 
of trees, the only green spreading slowly out from the 
marshy banks. 

He remembers standing in that creek with Old 


Gerlock. He almost knew again the cool sweep against 
his knees, felt the hand cover his face, then the dipping 
into a sudden rush. Only that once he prayed; asked to 
Stay, always live here. Sheila’s arms go around his 
waist. 

The ground is thick with fruit: some ripe, some 
rotten, some biown by yellow jackets. Ottie pulls a 
knotted apple, bites into dry meal. Even the pulp has 
no taste, and he sees the trees need pruning. He tosses 
the fruit away. “We used to cut props for the 
branches." 

"Mom worked me all week making apple butter, but 
it’s been a while." She snorts a small laugh, holds the 
back of her hand to her forehead, mocks: “Oh, dear. 
What shall we do in the dry?" 

"Blow away, I guess." 

"Yes," she says, pulls on him. “Asses to asses and 
bust to bust." 

Ottie feels too close, lets go, and watches as she 
picks up something, holds it out to him. It is the pale 
blue half of a robin's egg left from the spring. 

He says, "They throw it out if it don't hatch." 

“You teld me that before. I thought you saved such 
stuff." 

He thinks of the low table in his room, the arrow- 
heads, the plaster angel. Again he saw the buck-skull 
sailing, turning through the branches, shattering. His 
smile falls away. “No, I quit saving stuff." 

She crushes the shell in her palm, makes it blue- 
white paste. “I ain't never been loved." 

“Bullshit, Sheila. Buster loved you." 

"Bus?" Her hand shades her eyes against the last 
sun. 

"He theught we was making it down at the creek." 

She clasps her hands around his neck, smiles again. 
“I ain't never even had a man, but I wanted both of 
you. Didn't you ever want to?" 

He shakes his head. 

She squints, and her hands slip from around his 
neck; she backs away, turns, hurries toward the house. 
Watching her go through timothy and trees, he hopes 
she will not look back, and hopes she will be lost to him 
in the crowded yard. 


e sits against the cemetery's fence, scratches 
up dead moss with a stick, and feels the 
back of his shirt ripping on ribbed bars. The 

sun makes an ivory scar in the sky behind the hills; 
from the creek, a killdeer cries flying from marshes 
into the line of sun. A blue-brown light creeps up from 
the ground, and the leaves make patterns against a 
shadowy sky. 

One by one, he picks up the fallen leaves nearest 
him, gathers them to himself with the years of hurried 
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life. Feeling the crinkled edges of a scorched leaf, he 
sees, in the last of light, colors still splotching its skin. 
Everything is so far away, so buried, and he knows 
more than any buck-skull turned them all. 

He walks the darkening fields alone. Heat lightning 
flashes, and he hears the slow drone of locusts cooling 
in the trees. He wonders how many deer have died in 
all the winter snows, how many mice have become the 
dirt. Walking the fencerow, Ottie knows Bus owns this 
farm, and has sealed it off in time where he can live it 
every day. And Ottie sees them together a last time: a 
rying dog and two useless children, forever ghosts, 
they can neither scream nor play; even dead, they fight 
over bones. 

The cars leave the dusky yard, bound for cities and 
years far into the night. He stands until the farmhouse 
lights go out, then walks back through the yard, up to 
the porch. 

“You'll be heading out tomorrow?" Old Gerlock 
sits hidden away in the shadows. 

"Yes" 

"Stick around and help to strip tobacco." 

Ottie grins. “Cutting knife don’t fit my hand." 

"Can't you tell the truth about Buster?" 

He shrugs, rubs his hand across his face, but smells 
no salve or powder; only the dust of leaves. “I reckon 
Bus was trying to. . . I guess it was accidental." 

The old man goes to the door, holds it open, then 
spits over the banister. “God forgive my wore-out soul, 
but I hope you burn in hell." Old Gerlock goes inside. 

Ottie sits in the swing, thinks of the bars on his 
window at Pruntytown, and laughs. They never needed 
bars. They had always been safe from him. do what in 
the dry 

His voice is smoky: “Blow away." 

Rustling metal leaves of tintypes, he takes a card- 
board picture from the shoe box, lights it, sees the 
photograph crinkle into orange, blue, and purple 
against the night. He lights another, makes flames eat 
the long-forgotten faces. blow away The third he 
wants to hold to the wasp nest, wants to make singed 
insects fall through colored flames, wants to see worms 
bubble and the rough edges of their paper nest smol- 
der. It is not his way of doing. He shakes his head, 
waves out the fire. He stands until the last spark glows, 
rises, burns out. 

“Blow away." 

Inside is close, and it sucks the air from him. The 
scent of chicken seeps into the walls, and already it is 
becoming the smell of old times. He takes the stairs 
quietly, sees no light under Old Gerlock's door, but a 
film clings to his skin the closer he comes to the land- 
ing. 

Going down the hall to his old room, he passes Shei- 
la’s door, looks up. He sees her standing naked in the 


doorway; gray, waiting. He stops, waiting; he listens :o 
her breathing. Slowly, he moves up his hand, touches 
her face, and he feels the sweat of her cheek mingle 
with the dust of his palm. He knows her better, and he 
knows her way of doing. 

He steps into his room, strips off the white rag, and 
leaves it lying on the bed. He packs his grip with a 
razor, soap, and comb, all things he brought. Pulling 

























From shallows to pools 


As the foam around her, 
Rehearsing their deaths, 
The round clear staring eye, 
Again and again at the nest, 
Like a hatch of mayflies., 


Scattering salmon-light. 


by David Wagoner 


Return to the River 


Through streaming sunlight and rain, surging, the humpback salmon 
Climb home again, fins cutting the swift water 


And up long drifts to rapids, their beaklike jaws once more 
Tasting the truth of their first and final spawning— 
Among them, these three holcing 

Where a female on her side is flailing her body ragged 

On the nesting stones, her sleek jade tail gone white 


And the four all suddenly yielding, surrendering to the current, 
Swerving and yawing faster than it downstream, 


But as suddenly turning, returning, hovering (like gulls 
Playing the wind's hard game , one scarred near the eye, 


By a fisherman's gaff or a seal or the teeth of a killer whale 
In the moons of his salt ife, tne female thrashing 


And the falling alder leaves skimming among them, the sky 
Falling in gray-blue pieces flu:tering shoreward 


And the males all holding, swaying above and behind her, waiting 
For days for their instant, while the sun sinks deep and rises, 


on a clean T-shirt, he zips shut the grip, and carries it 
into the hall. Sheila's door is closed, and Ottie knows 
what turned them all will spin them forever. 

Outside, the yard is empty, dark. He climbs the 
ladder into his semi's cab, and tries to remember a 
wide spot by the mill, a place to pull over. The ignition 
bell rings out, and gears—ten through forward—strain 
to whine into another night, an awful noise. [1] 





“Inflation in America not only disrupts and 
demoralizes our own society but also, in 
Churchill's terms, ‘cheats our creditors.’ ” 
The practical and moral way to a sensible 
world money system, says an experienced 
reporter of economic affairs, lies with the 
development of a world currency, other than 
the dollar, as the basis of international 
lending. 


raveling the western Pacific this winter, I 
| found myself appearing in a new and rather 
displeasing configuration, as a gnome of Zu- 
rich—necessarily a small gnome, given my status as 
unaffiliated private citizen, but no less sinister for that. 
I was to arrive in Tokyo in late March, and before 
leaving New York in early February, I bought the 
money for my Japanese visit—that is, I purchased 
travelers checks denominated in yen, to insulate me 
against any losses in the value of the dollar over the 
following seven weeks. As a result, my time in Tokyo, 
while far from cheap, cost me 10 percent less than it 
cost other American visitors who were changing their 
dollars as they went along. 

We gnomes got to be plentiful in the early months of 
this year. People who were going to need dollars 
delayed acquiring them in the belief that they'd be 
cheaper; people who were going to need marks or 
francs or yen picked them up in advance. If a business 
abroad (or a nation) wanted to borrow, it looked for 
loans in doilars in the belief that dollars would be easi- 
er to repay; American importers buying abroad from 
suppliers to be paid in foreign currencies paid quickly 
to get the most for their dollars. 


The conventional explanations for the decline in the 
exchange value of the dollar, which were on the front 
pages of the newspapers through most of the first quar- 
ter of the year and will be back there before the year is 
over, emphasize the deficit in the American balance of 
payments—the imports of oil and bauxite and steel, 
television sets, automobiles, textiles, and shoes in 
quantities that far exceed our exports of arms and 
aircraft and computers and chemicals, wheat and corn 
and soybeans and tractors and fertilizer. This imbal- 
ance—more than $30 billion in 1977, more than $11 
billion in the first quarter of 1978—is one important 
reason that the American currency buys so much less 
of the currencies of our more prosperous trading part- 
ners. This leads to an interesting and dangerous ques- 
tion: How can the United States go on spending money 
it hasn't got? Why can the British and the Italians, the 
Peruvians and Turks and Zaireans, be compelled to 
revise their economic policies if they wish to keep 
spending their homegrown money in foreign parts, 
while the United States goes blithely on, spending 
dollars abroad and blaming foreigners for its trou- 
bles? 

Our secret is that the dollar is the international “‘re- 
serve currency"—which means that other countries 
use U.S. dollars as the store of wealth that backs their 
own currencies, and that the value of all other moneyis 
calculated for purposes of trade by reference to the 
dollar. People who do an international business settle 
their debts across national boundaries, not in their 
currency or in the currency of their supplier or 
customer, but in dollars. Not only the Saudis, who like 
us, but the Iraqis and the Libyans, who don’t, price 
their oil in dollars and sell it for dollars. The dollar 
today is like gold in the nineteenth century: you can 
spend it anywhere, and nations-measure the "strength" 
of their currency by the inflow or outflow of dollars, 
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just as they once measured it by the inflow or outflow 
of gold. 

But gold is obviously different from dollars as the 
basis of worldwide purchasing power: the stock of geld 
is pretty well fixed over the short run, while the steck 
of dollars can be changed by the United States govern- 
ment at will, with the twirl of a printing press or (more 
frequently) a signature at the Federal Reserve Baak. 
This is good news and bad news—good news because 
an expandable reserve is what world trade needs in an 
expansive age, bad news because the production of 
U.S. dollars may have nothing to do with the requi-e- 
ments of world trade or the needs of other natioas. 
Twenty years ago, Yale economist Robert Triffin 
described the use of a single nation's currency ^or 
reserve purposes as "totally irrational." General de 
Gaulle thought so, too. 


ne of the ways a government gets revenues is 

through seigniorage—the profits from coin- 

ing or printing money. It’s a lezitimate 

source of revenue, because establishing and maintain- 

ing the money system people use every day is a crucial 

service, for which the government, like any supplier of 

an essential service, is entitled to be paid. Because all 

nations accept the U.S. dollar, the American govern- 

ment has had the privilege of worldwide seigmerage. as 
though it had worldwide sovereignty. 

For a quarter of a century after World War II, 
American “profits” from this extraordinary privilege 
were defensible. Growing world trade needed a grcw- 
ing supply of dollars, and we provided those dollars 
through a persistent American balance of payments 
deficit, which left American money in the hands of 
foreigners, for their use, just exactly as the print-ng 
of currency to cover a domestic budget deficit 
would leave dollars in the pockets of the comestic 
public. 

American “profits” from seigniorage, moreover, 
were used not to increase our consumption of -he 
world's goods and services but to provide foreign eid, 
to pay the costs of the military protection our trad ng 
partners deeply wanted from us, and to make -he 
American loans and investments on foreign soil taat 
stimulated economic development everywhere. 

Foreigners didn't risk much in acquiring dollars in 
those days, because exchange rates among currencies 
were fairly narrowly fixed under the procedures of -he 
International Monetary Fund. Economists believed 
that one of the causes of the Great Depression kad 
been “‘beggar-thy-neighbor” currency devaluations by 
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which nations with high unemployment had tried to 
increase their exports through manipulating their cur- 
rencies to make their goods cheaper abroad. By the 
treaties written at the Bretton Woods Conference in 
1944, the participating nations agreed to maintain a 
stable relationship among their currencies, with signif- 
icant change permissible only under rigorously speci- 
fied procedures. 

Under the Bretton Woods rules, too, American 
power to mess up the exchange through seigniorage 
was limited. Foreign nations had an easy alternative to 
holding dollars as the reserves for their currencies. 
Bretton Woods was a “gold-exchange” system, in 
which a government (though not a private enterprise 
or an individual) could cash in unwanted dollars for 
gold at a fixed price of $35 an ounce. Thus our right to 
print dollars for use abroad was apparently restricted 
by the known (and diminishing) stock of gold in Fort 
Knox. 

Then, in 1970, we began to eat the proceeds of our 
seigniorage (our merchandise imports began to exceed 
our exports), and in the summer of 1971 President 
Nixon declared that the United States would no longer 
redeem its dollars in gold. That December, Nixon’s 
treasury secretary, John Connally, proclaimed a tri- 
umph for American policy—the fixed exchange rate 
system was reconstituted, with the dollar at a lower 
value and no longer convertible to gold. 

A little more than a year later, after a frantic month 
in which the German government virtually forbade 
foreigners to hold marks, and the French government 
virtually forbade Frenchmen to borrow dollars, the 
effort to maintain fixed exchange rates between the 
dollar and other currencies was abandoned. Since 
spring 1973, currency values have been “floating” on 
the market, rising or falling every day. Except for a 
brief upward spurt during the frantic period when the 
quadrupling of oil prices created an enormous new 
need for dollars to pay the OPEC nations, while a 
tripling of prices for our agricultural exports brought 
unprecedented flows of dollars back home, the path of 
the dollar has been downhill ever since. Seigniorage 
without the constraint of convertibility to gold turned 
out to be more than democratic flesh and blood could 
stand. 

The events of this year were described— "predicted" 
is too weak a word—six years before they happened, by 
the Swiss economist Eberhard Reinhardt. “A reserve 
currency country which can finance a balance of 
payments deficit cheaply and unobtrusively with the 
indulgence of others," he wrote in 1971, "enjoys the 
economic advantage of being able to extend its people's 
living standards or its industry's foreign investment far 
bevond the limits of its own economic potential. That 
its domestic political parties will not demur to such a 


situation, as long as it can be maintained, goes without 
saying.” In other words, so long as we can import all 
the oil we want just by printing dollars, Congress will 
be reluctant to pass laws that will significantly reduce 
our consumption of oil. 

More than that: in 1977, the Carter Administration 
discovered, alas, that international seigniorage offered 
previously unsuspected domestic advantages. In other 
countries, a government with an unbalanced budget 
must either print new money to pay its bills (inflating 
the currency) or make arrangements to borrow on 
what may be a suspicious or demanding market. In 
1977 the United States was under no such constraint. 
Dollars were pouring out of the country to foreigners 
who pre’erred their own currencies to ours. The supply 
of dollars being grossly larger than the demand for 
them in the private exchange markets, foreign govern- 
ments were compelled to “intervene,” buying dollars 
to prevent a decline so severe that it would make their 
countries’ exports uncompetitive—and also (inciden- 
tally) reduce the value of the dollar reserves behind 
their currencies. Having purchased these surplus dol- 
lars from their own citizens, the foreign central banks 
needed a place to put them. A solution was convenient- 
ly proviced by the flood of Treasury notes and bills the 
United States had to sell to finance its domestic budget 
deficit. 

On several occasions in 1977, Treasury Secretary 
Michael Blumenthal said that he thought the dollar 
was overvalued and would sink on the international 
exchanges. Every time he expressed that opinion, more 
dollar-holders abroad were persuaded to convert their 
dollars into local currencies, thus loading the foreign 
central 5anks with more dollars and creating more 
purchases of Treasury securities. Mr. Blumenthal may 
not have known what he was doing, but the fact is that 
his propaganda against the dollar greatly eased his task 
of funding our domestic deficit. In calendar 1977, 
accordirg to a recent report from Salomon Brothers, 
foreigners bought no less than $31 billion of the $52 
billion in new Treasury paper that had to be sold to 
finance the American domestic budget deficit. Arabs 
were not the major buyers, by the way: the OPEC 
countries took up only $3.4 billion of this paper, while 
Japan, Germany, Switzerland, and resurgent Britain 
among them bought $22.4 billion. 


een from inside the United States, the Carter 
Administration’s deliberate neglect of the ex- 

change value of the dollar might appear to 

reflect policy. The problem with the dollar, we were 
told, was that the American recovery from the 
1974-1975 recession was more rapid than that of other 
countries, which meant that our imports rose while 
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the demand for our exports did not. If other countries 
would "'reflate," expanding their money supply and 
raising their demand for imports, we would swing back 
toward balance. Our deficit, in theory, forces reflation 
by the surplus countries, because they have to print 
their money to buy ours. 

Seen from outside the United States, this policy 
veneer was pretty thin. None of the steps now contem- 
plated can bring the American foreign trade ledger 
back into balance. Even if Americans could be forced 
to pay the world price for gasoline, and Japanese could 
be permitted to pay the world price for beef, U.S. 
deficits would still be very high. (The agricultural atta- 
ché in the U.S. Embassy in Tokyo estimates that if all 
quota and nontariff barriers were removed from Japa- 
nese agricultural importing, the gain to the United 
States would be about $.5 billion a year, which is less 
than 7 percent of our Japanese trade problem.) What 
might in theory be achieved by the Carter policies is an 
expansion of international trade generally, which 
would then, presumably, restore to the United States 
the profits of seigniorage—the chance to print and 
spend new supplies of a reserve currency that has come 
once again into demand as the necessary medium of 
exchange. 

It won't work. The surplus countries won't *reflate" 
on the scale demanded. The last government to go full 
speed ahead with reflation, pumping up its economy as 
fast as the pumps would run, was the Tory government 
of Britain in 1971—1972, and the price the British had 
to pay for that attempt to apply theoretical economics 
to the real world has scared everybody else off the 
theory. In fact, the Germans feel that the need to print 
marks to redeem unwanted dollars from our payments 
deficit has limited their freedom to stimulate their 
economy through their own government budget. 

If the supplier countries did swallow the Carter 
prescription (which has been recommended by the 
economists of the Organization for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development as well as by the American 
government), the "reflation" wouldn't do much for 
economic activity, because the newly minted money 
would drop right into land prices. The crucial link 
between fiscal stimulus and business behavior in 
Keynesian theory is the growth in the market value of 
capital assets, which encourages businessmen to invest. 
But after a decade of high inflation, capital assets do 
not gain value, and businessmen are not encouraged 
when the government goes again to the well. 

Even if everything worked the way our economists 
say it would, with the surplus countries reflating, 
economic activity and trade expanding, the dollar 
would stay weak. 

As any tourist will testify (with feeling), the dollar is 
not overvalued today: it buys much more at home than 
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its exchange rate equivalent buys in Japan or Germany 
or Switzerland or even Britain. Purchasing power is 
irrelevant to this problem, because the dollar is a 
reserve currency. The demand for a reserve currency 
is a function not of its purchasing power bu: of the 
need for reserves in the exchange system. That need 
for dollars has diminished and will continue to dimm- 
ish, even if international trade expands, for purely 
technical reasons. 

Mr. Carter’s advisers are living in a world that 10 
longer exists, a world of slow international fund trans- 
fers where deposits took weeks to be credited to a 
businessman's account. With the arrival of the SWIFT 
system for interbank transfers and the computerized 
processing equipment now standard in banks every- 
where, a given quantity of dollars will support several 
times the volume of transactions it would have 
financed as recently as five years ago. The supply of 
dollars already in the system is more than adequate to 
perform the exchange function for a far greater 
increase of trade than the most expansionist polices 
would produce. The ease with which money can be 
borrowed in the American market (or the dolar 
market abroad) conceals the obvious fact that the 
United States, the country with the lowest savings rate 
of any wealthy economy, has no capital resources to 
spare. The international monetary engine that powered 
the enormous worldwide economic expansion of 
1950-1970 has slipped its gears and is beginning to 
shake itself apart. We need a new one. 


ooner or later—and everyone, including Ameri- 

cans, will be better off if the agreements cre 

reached sooner—the major trading nations of 

the world are going to have to find a way to spread the 

burden of the reserve function around a group of 

currencies. Under the new system, Americans will no 

longer be able to pay an international deficit by print- 

ing dollars; if we want to spend more than we earn, we 

will have to make formal arrangements to borrow, just 
like everybody else. 

Actually, the present arrangements, soberly ana- 
lyzed, are not really all that attractive for us over the 
long pull. Our future balance of payments prospects 
are eroding cumulatively as foreigners come to hold 
increasing proportions of our national debt (the $31 
billion of Treasury paper sold to foreigners last year 
adds more than $2 billion to our deficit this year, next 
year, every year they continue to hold it). in fiscal 
1979, interest payments to foreign holders of U S. 
government debt will be the second largest seurce of 
our payments deficit, totaling at least a quarter of the 
deficit on the imports of oil. “Foreigners,” reports 
Salomon Brothers, “are now the largest single factor in 


the U.S. government securities market. Currently, 
their holdings of government notes exceed those of all 
U.S. commercial banks and even the Federal Reserve." 
It is only a matter of time before congressmen begin to 
worry about the impact on our future stability and 
security of such heavy holdings of Treasury notes 
abroad. 

Moreover, present policies make a mockery of our 
claim that our imports are helping the rest of the world 
out of its recession. Our political muscle in the Middle 
East is employed to maintain the dollar-denominated 
price of oil, while the decline of the dollar makes other 
imports, sold to us in foreign currencies, increasingly 
expensive. The result of continuing devaluation, in 
other words, is not likely to be the substantial reduc- 
tion in oil imports that American economists want. 
Instead, it would mean a reduction in the other U.S. 
imports that we claim are a stimulus to the world's 
economy. 

Neither the Germans nor the Japanese want to take 
the risks involved in the use of their currency as an 
international medium of exchange. Their argument is 
that their economies are more dependent than ours on 
imports of raw materials, and that instabilities in the 
exchange rates of their currencies (harder to avoid if 
they assume reserve functions) thus create greater 
discontinuities for their industries. But the alternative 
of continually investing the proceeds of their labors in 
U.S. Treasury notes looks increasingly unattractive to 
them, and they are now ready—nay, eager—to play a 
new game. 

They signaled this readiness in a most remarkable 
way in April, with a shift of their investments from 
Treasury securities into the stock market, setting off 
the astonishing market activity of the early spring. As 
foreign holdings of Treasury notes shrank (instead of 
continuing to increase, which the U.S. government had 
expected), the Federal Reserve System had to face a 
nightmare choice between two equally undesirable 
alternatives. Either the Fed could support the market 
in Treasury bills by purchasing them, fueling the 
already dangerous inflation, or it could permit the 
price of government securities to drop, raising interest 
rates for the government and for private borrowers. In 
the murky month of May, the financial markets 
revealed three strong, concurrent, and unexpected 
trends: a rapidly increasing money supply (as foreign 
dollar balances previously attached to Treasury notes 
were released into the American economy), escalating 
short-term interest rates (as the Fed fought to main- 
tain the credibility of the anti-inflation package), and a 
rising stock market. 

The maneuvers of the foreign banking groups 
accomplished their objective—for the time being, they 
stabilized the dollar on the international exchanges. 
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They also demonstrated the degree to which American 
economic policy is already at the mercy cf foreign 
creditors. And they pointed in the direction ‘hat any 
solution of the dollar dilemma must follow. ^s of ncw, 


‘thanks to a decade of pushing dollars out to an interma- 


tional community which has no need to spend them, 
Americans own too much productive industry in other 
countries and the governments and citizens of those 
countries own too many paper dollars. A precess by 
which foreigners spend these dollars to invest im Amer- 
ican industry—while we reduce our, holdings abroad— 


is the only way to bring the world’s monetary system 


back to a sustainable balance. 

But it can’t be done in the private markets without 
great disturbance: the numbers are too big. Govern- 
ments made this, mess, and took a generation to do it; 
now governments will have to clean it up, over a very 
few years. 


system are: 
1) A lender of last resort. As Charles Kindle- 
berger of MIT demonstrates in his fascinating n2w 


IU order of priority; the requirements ofa a naw 


' book, Manias, Panics and Crashes, the chances: ^or 


avoiding worldwide depression are greatly improved 
when some monetary institution can absorb shocks 
rather than pass them on. Up to now, as a matter of 
faith and morals rather than of performance, the resil- 
ient ‘backstop of the system has been the Federal 
Reserve, but the condition of the dollar casts coubt on 
the Fed’s capacity to handle the probler1 in the 
future. 

The International Monstaty Fund is not weil organ- 


_,ized to serve as a lender of last resort, because its 


directors must consult their home governments before 
they vote, but institutions, like people, respond well to 


emergencies. What the IMF needs is greater and faster - 
.. access to money. This has been perceived and the first 


steps negotiated with the proposal for the so-called 
Witteveen Facility (named: for the recently retired 
managing director of the Fund), a $10 billior kitty “or 
management to deploy quickly in crisis. Holding it up 
is the failure of the Congress to pledge the $1.7 billion 
of U.S. money that will trigger contributions of almost 
five times as much from OPEC; the Europeans, and 
the Japanese. Nothing now pending in the Capitol— 
not even the energy pregency so urgent a matter “or 
action. 

2) A developed world currency unit, not tae dollar, 
for purposes of international lending. The IMF Special 
Drawing Right (SDR— paper gold," as the »ublicists 
call it) was birth-damaged by the insistence that it 
serve the needs of the less developed countries, needs 
that are real enough but irrelevant to the exchange 
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dilemma. If the Canadians or Portuguese have to 
borrow money (and they do), their borrowing should 
be mostly from countries such as Saudi Arabia, 
Germany, and Japan, which have the surpluses, and not 
from us, even on an intermediary basis. In the present 
system the borrowed dollar supplied to the lender by a 
Saudi surplus can't be distinguished from the bor- 
rowed dollar supplied by an American printing press. 

The construction of a Common Market currency (to 
be used between central banks and maybe between 
private banks, but not on the street) would be a valu- 
able move toward relieving the dollar. The idea of such 
a currency scares the U.S. Treasury, not without 
reason, but continuation of the 1977-1978 trends 
should scare us even more. 

3) A sterilization of some sizable fraction of the 
excess dollars now slopping about the world, presum- 
ably by permanently attaching them to nonmarketa- 
ble U.S. Treasury securities at a guaranteed market 
rate of interest. (In his final statement as head of the 
IMF, Johannes Witteveen proposed that the dollars be 
sterilized by swapping them for a new issue of SDRs.) 
Having been granted this favor, the Treasury should 
stand ready to finance future American balance of 
payments deficits with paper denominated in curren- 
cies not our own (which is what all the foreign borrow- 
ers in the Eurodollar market have to do), so that we 
and not our creditors would directly bear the losses of 
any subsequent depreciation of our currency. We did 
issue such securities (called “Roosa bonds") in the 
Kennedy years, when the White House worried about 
what was then called “the dollar drain.” 

Both political and technical obstacles will have to be 
overcome before a new international monetary system 
can be set in place. Losses will have to be absorbed, and 
most of them will and should be American, since most 
of the benefits have been American. Some of the over- 
whelming predominance of American ownership in 
multinational enterprises will have to be sold off one 
way or another, and some of our economic growth over 
the next decade will have to be allocated to the repay- 
ment of our debts. After all, we expect the less devel- 
oped countries to repay their debts out of economic 
growth; why should we alone have the right to pay ours 


' out of the printing press? The stalled progress of the 


energy bills and the Witteveen Facility (not to mention 
our reluctant and shrinking foreign aid programs) indi- 
cates how difficult this political fight will be. 

And it is not a fight the Administration is eager to 
undertake. At the meeting of the International Mone- 
tary Fund in Mexico in May, Secretary Blumenthal 
rejected all proposals to study a reduction of the role of 
the dollar as a reserve currency. The official view is 
optimistic: a Band-Aid here or there will do the trick. 
But that is a kind of black optimism, like black humor. 





A senior researcher from the Federal Reserve Board 
told a meeting in Detroit a few weeks ago that the 
United States, according to his calculations, could run 
payments deficits at the present rate for forty-three 
years “before our credit ran out.” A Treasury official 
said to me recently that because our creditors need us 
and our dcliar so badly they won't push us too hard. | 

Such attitudes are not likely to survive prolonged 
contemplation of the way interest rates shot up in April 
and May as the foreign central banks sold $3 billion of 
U.S. Treasury paper at a time when we were expecting 
them to bur. With $100 billion plus of U.S. Treasury 
paper in their hands in a year when great quantities of 
new Treasury paper must be sold to finance an 
immense budget deficit, foreigners can virtually dic- 
tate the price the American government—and thus 
American business and homeowners and consumers— 
must pay to borrow. Insistence that nobody can control 
our issuance of dollars for spending abroad can lead, 
under today’s exchange system, to our loss of control 
over domes:ic economic policy. 


wo principles, one practical and one moral, 

must inform our approach to a new world 

moretary order. The practical side is merely a 
recognition that the age of American seigniorage is 
over, that ‘or the future the liquidity necessary for 
international trade will have to be provided by interna- 
tional institutions which need not and probably will not 
take orders from the United States or from American 
banks. 

The moral issue is trickier. General de Gaulle, not 
trusting the United States, bought some $3 billion 
worth of gold at $35 an ounce while the Bretton 
Woods window was open, and that $3 billion is now 


GOING 
by W. S. Merwin 


Feet waiting in pairs 
through all ages 
thinking of something else 
iron carriages all day 
positions of daily papers 
same papers flying in parks 
are reflected once in glass 
and in spilled water before 
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worth more than $15 billion in the gold market. The 
countries that did trust us have been losers. We have 
some obligation to them not to make them worse losers 
by further reducing the purchasing power and ex- 
change value of the dollars we urged them to keep as 
their reserves. 

No doubt limits should be set on what can be asked 
of us. History, orchestrated by Lord Keynes, derides 
Winston Churchill for his decision, as chancellor of the 
exchequer after World War I, to place his country 
back on the gold standard and to prop up the value of 
the pound in order to keep faith with Britain's credi- 
tors at a time when the pound was the international 
reserve currency. The price in unemployment and 
industrial stagnation was higher than Britain could 
afford to pay. 

Yet, surely, we have some moral obligation to 
remember that inflation in America not only disrupts 
and demoralizes our own society but also, in Church- 
ill’s terms, “cheats our creditors." The nations that 
hold dollars as their reserves are entitled to our best 
efforts to maintain the value of those dollars by restric- 
ting both our domestic budget deficit and our balance 
of payments deficit. If we can’t do it by self-control— 
and all the evidence is that we can’t—we should not 
kick and fight against the efforts of others to make us 
give up seigniorage and play by the same rules that 
bind everyone else. From the beginning, we have 
prided ourselves in this country on a “decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind." Insisting on our power to 
print the world's money at a time when the world 
would prefer to get its money some other way will not 
earn us the good opinion of mankind; it will get us a 
reputation as chiselers. And as the events of the past 
spring demonstrate, we can't get away with it much 
longer. O 


ways of sitting in subways 
ways of waiting 
that is elsewhere 
flying through night 
held up to be read 
rising above trees 
unknown glass 
feet hurrying homeward 
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was hardly a Titan. He stood 
a brief inch over six feet, was 
sweetly made. Not for his size 
am I sent in his just praise 
along the measured tracks 


of his achievement. Dropped 

on the printed turf by Selene, 
daughter of Serenissima, he moved 
even in his first uncertainty 

like one waited for. His birth 


was in green April, and he grew 
in light, on the fat meadows. 
Gently schooled, he delighted 

his mentors with his perfect ardor, 
honesty, the speed of his response. 


Though small, he was quite beautiful, 
his chestnut mane burning, his step 
luminous. Some doubted his courage, 
looking askance at the delicacy 

of his white feet, ignoring the star 


already brilliant in his forehead. 

His heart was a vivid instrument 
drumming for victory, loin and muscle 
could stretch and flex in eating 

leaps. When he ran, when he ran 
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the rings of his nostrils were scarlet, 
the white foam spun off his lips. 
For his was the old, true blood, 
untainted in his veins’ walls: 

two lines to St. Simon, two lines 


to Bend Or: The Flying Dutchman, 
Bayardo, Galopin, all the great ones 
back in his pedigree met in him. 
He could not fail to honor 

his fathers in the proud flood 


of his winning. Nine times he left 
his crescent grooves in the cheering 
grass before the commoners gasped 
after him. At Epsom, racing as if 
alcne on the classic track, he won 


a record Derby, at Doncaster the Leger. 
He won the Chester Vase, the Prince 

of Wales's Stakes. Nor in his fullness, 
drowsing in quiet fields in quiet company, 
was he forgotten. His children, 


soas and daughters of the Sun, 

did not allow this. Hypericum, 

Sun Chariot, Rising Light, all 

were his. And Sun Stream, Midas, 
Owen Tudor, Suncastle, many others. 


The swift Godiva was his, and in 

his image famous Citation, who ran 

away with all America. Sportsmen, 

all who go to the races, who marvel 

at the flying hooves, remember Hyperion. 


by Leslie Norris 
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The Smallest Part 
A story by Herbert Gold 


heir marriage was tender, practical, playful, 
and finally its body was obscured to both of 
them by the birth of their child and the convul- 
sions of the time. People need freedom, at least I do, 
she said. Neither of them had expected this. Their 
divorce was amicable and mysterious. 

She had a vision of herself as a Single Parent, fulfill- 
ing her destiny perhaps tragically, in the company of 
other women harassed by history and fate. (But now 
one could ehoose.) He had a vision of himself as aban- 
doned by the woman who was once his delight. Suffer- 
ing little hemorrhages, the day would suddenly be 
bloodied by loneliness for his wife, for his child. 

He kept his daughter with him on Sunday, a claus- 
trophobic, sticky, steamy long day of nonrest. He 
missed her just as much Monday morning when she 
went to school. He visited her on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day at dinner time. 

Since it was amicable, which doesn’t mean friendly, 
he took her out of her mother’s apartment; or if the 
weather was bad, the child tired, homework to do, 
mother permitted that they huddle together in the 
child’s bedreom. He told stories. Father and daughter 
giggled. They used pens, paper, books, records. He 
liked this mmi game of house with his daughter better 
than their wandering Sabbaths. 

Sometimes his wife—he had trouble saying ex-wife 
or former wife—was irritated by the noises they made 
and would ask him please, please, why don’t you just go 
out someplace? Ordinarily she liked to “de-empha- 
size" sweets. but in her desperation she even recom- 
mended going out for an ice cream cone. This, he 
supposed, meant that Single Parent was preoccupied 
with the reactionary dilemmas of a lover or a nonlover. 





She became fretful at such times, sometimes waiting at 
the telephone, sometimes not liking the telephone 
when it rang. Men were a burden to her now, and she 
alternated between jeans and boots and defiant, old- 
fashioned feminine drag, even to doing her nails and 
wearing a long skirt. This English country loveliness 
gave him a pang when she greeted him in it, hair 
brushed, skin glowing, long arms and legs moving with 
a grace subtly responsive to the consciousness of good 
clothes. 

He did not understand her. He could not trace the 
meaning of jeans (rump awkwardly bound by studded 
pockets), boots, hair awry, against her occasional 
extravagance of décor. Her behind wobbled when she 
hustled up the stairs; then the next week she glided 
ahead of him, elegant and proud. She moved too fast. It 
was not his business to understand her anymore, espe- 
cially since he had done such a poor job of it when it 
was his business. 

He felt a loss of his independence of being as he 
slipped and struggled, failed to sleep and failed to 
wake, passed white nights and gray days in misery. 
This misery came of love, and he hated it. To kill 
himself—how to do such a thing? with a child he cher- 
ished every day?—-was impossible. Yet he found 
himself wishing for an accident, so that he could net 
blame himself. Ah, this was foolish. And so he strug- 
gled with himself; it replaced the struggle with his 
wife. He fought against love, he fought against grief, 
he even fought against anger. They were all linked. He 
reminded himself when touched, moved, overwhelmed 
by the sight and smell of her, or a sight and smell 
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which recalled her, or passing their old house or eating 
their foods or walking on their streets: don't do this, 
don't feel. First he succeeded in removing her from the 
struggle; he translated it within, to himself, between 
himself; then he began to succeed in winning it. He lost 
love. He lost anger. She became a limited idea, like a 
newspaper death notice. He did not lose sorrow entire- 
ly, but he chipped away at it: don't, don't, don't, he 
would remind himself in the middle of the night; don't 
feel; and then dreamlessly he could sleep. Perhaps he 
dreamt, but he did not remember the dreams. 

When he was with another woman, he was enly with 
that woman. He forgot their names, but he remem- 
bered to exist only in what happened then aad there. 
The struggle was still within himself. There was no 
question of love in the pleasure he often felt, a pleasure 
like dreamless sleep. 

He defended himself against the invasions of Jove 
and anger. He paid a price. 

It was not neat, and that was okay, too. Probably it 
shouldn't be neat. That would be too dangerous. And 
so he allowed himself to feel sorrow at the loss of grief. 
He named it regret, but it was still sorrow. He took a 
chance in allowing this, but it was a necessary risk. He 
could no longer be loving, and he had to pay the price 


of loss. But he could not entirely give up sorrow in 
order to survive. That would be too much of a price, 
even in this cause. 

And so, with all these penalties and losses, abandon- 
ing the goods of hope and joy, risks of love, risks of 
anger, thickening memories day by day and year after 
year, he believed life was now once more worth living. 
There was the air of early morning. There were certain 
tastes. He climbed into the newspaper with a certain 
satisfaction: other lives out there, a nervous large 
world. He treasured his hours with his daughter. It was 
interesting, he thought, very interesting indeed, that 
these things could be enough for a man. In the past he 
would never have believed it. He had expected some- 
thing different. This, like the newspaper, constituted 
very interesting, distracting, objective information. 

He read the regret which lay beneath as he read the 
obituaries in the newspaper. It was not grief, and yet it 
was still grief. It was merely regret for the disappear- 
ing past, rapidly diminishing into itself without his 
participation. 

The chief rule for rescue of himself was not to think 
about her. That was essential. He began to succeed in 
this enterprise—not remembering, not imagining, not 
conjecturing, not taking an imaginary place in her life. 


He began to succeed. As compensation for this with- 
drawal frem her, he could think more about himself. 
What might have been a boring vanity seemed to 
become—an interesting vanity. For example, when he 
thought abaut himself, he was surprised at the success 
with women obtained by a melancholic, bedraggled, 
preoccupiec, recently divorced, gray-flecked man. 
They liked him! (Some did.) They wanted to help. 
There is ofien something agreeable about a disaster. 
However, he didn’t care about the women with whom 
he had this success. And this was probably the reason 
for it. 

Or maybe these women just liked to gather round 
the disaster for the fun of it—watching the building 
crumble and entranced by how the embers flare up. 


ometimes, when all the conjunctions were right, 

his wife invited him to sit at the kitchen table, 

to have dinner with her and their daughter. He 

had no pride. When she asked him, he did, although 

afterward he often felt a new sharp sadness within the 

melancholia he carried almost by habit these days. It 

would be seasoned for a time by fresh regret. Never- 

theless, he had to eat, didn’t he? Even at the butcher 

block tabie they had chosen together one Saturday 
afternoon in May—didn’t he? 

Then one day, after such a supper—a Single Parent 
dinner of hamburgers and tomatoes and fruit and 
warmed-aver coifee—she asked if he would like to put 
their daughter to bed. He would. He stayed. He 
wondered if she merely wanted a burden lifted, the one 
of goodnights, glasses of water, important First Grade 
gossip, but no, he smelled fresh coffee, he heard the 
grinder, she was making coffee. 

She dicn'’t offer him any yet. When he came back 
from their daughter's bedroom after the last, final kiss, 
and the one-after that, and said goodnight, thanks for 
the dinner, she asked: Would you like a glass of 
wine? 

Yes. 

She wresiled with the bottle. Would you uncork 
it? 

Yes. 

He sank into the deep grandfatherly chair which 
used to be his. She sat on the couch and crossed her 
legs and uncrossed them and smiled. He thought how 
long it had been since he had seen her lips and teeth 
slightly stained by wine, and how nice it used to be 
when they would sit looking at each other, thinking 
they undersiood each other without words, not under- 
standing each other even with words, smiling, loving 
each other and drinking wine. 

She patied the pillow beside her on the couch. Come 
here. 
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Obediently, good dog, he came to sit beside her. He 
asked a question about their daughter’s school. She 
shook her head stubbornly, that was not it at all, and 
her eyes were also smiling at him, as she said: Your lips 
and teeth are pink. 

They kissed very lightly. He tasted the wine on her 
mouth. If it was pink on his mouth, it was red on 
hers. 

During the first months of their separation, almost 
until their divorce was final, they occasionally made 
love. At first he would think this a reconciliation and 
she would fall into a rage about his presumption. Then 
he would take it only for what it was, as she said he had 
to take it, but he would grieve and weep when he went 
home to his own bed afterward, which was where she 
wanted him to go. A few times, when he was distraught 
and weak with sorrow, with regret for the lost dream of 
true love, she would watch him with narrow eyes, how 
boyish of him, and offer him a Sympathy sexing. He 
accepted this several times. Then, although she never 
reproached him for it, he learned it was better not to 
accept it. 

Now time had passed, he was familiar with sleeping 
alone, he was familiar with sleeping with many differ- 
ent women, either was okay, he was used to his life. He 
could say little more than that he was used to the 
second half of his life. 

So when she, on this autumn evening more than two 
years after their divorce, in a way he dreamily recalled 
from the time of separation, decided they should now 
make love, his thoughts were: Not to be depressed 
tomorrow. Not to make anything of this. Not to care. 

With these negatives in mind, too much freight for 
fun, he felt somewhat dulled and lacking in energy. 
But it was easy and comfortable to hold her in his 
arms, to rock her, to stroke and knead her with his 
hands, with his fingers, while her arch twisted and her 
slipper fell off, to kiss her not very much but to breathe 
on her and let his mouth follow the pleasant paths of 
her body. Suddenly she jumped up. He waited. Ah. 
Something she surely had to do with other callers: 
make sure the child was asleep. 

Then she went to the bathroom. When she returned, 
she was wearing only a robe. You’re still dressed? she 
asked. Come. 

He said: No, come here. 

He didn’t want to go to their bed. 

She let him play with her. What he did was not so 
much make love; he was thinking of other things, even 
of other women, although with other women he often 
thought of her; it was not love he was doing with her. 


He was too dreamy and distant. He was overweighted. 


with negatives. He simply engaged in diddling. 
Surely she felt his abstraction. 
He thought about the fatigue of driving home after 
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lovemaking, the definition of the bachelor—he comes 
home from a different direction every morning—and 
he was in no hurry to leave off the repetitious. gentle, 
professional gestures he was performing. He could 
have been a masseur or a doctor. Nevertheless, he 
remembered her body, and he knew where to go. Eut 
he didn’t go there. He simply played, in and out, round 
and about, treading byways, marking out the slim- 
fleshed skeleton. 

He smelled the wine. 

He smelled the coffee from the kitchen. 

He smelled rich, thick, female smells of pleasure 
coming from her body. He didn't care. He smelied 
arousal on himself. He didn’t care. Where did you 
learn that? where did you learn that? Oh, it’s good, she 
said. 

He didn’t care to answer, but he climbed into the 
rhythm of what he was doing, let the metronome tick, 
and he did it and did it, now thinking not about others 
but about her. But not thinking very much about her. 
She was just there. He was just there. And they were 
just making love. 

And then it happened. She began to scream and toss 
and heave her body—thinking of other things, he had 
moved himself to press against the place which always 
relieved her toward sleep—and her eyes were apen, her 
mouth was open, her tongue was longer than he had 
known, now her eyes were squeezed shut and the 
scream seemed to come from an absence. . . . Shush, 
he said, you don’t want to wake— 

Oh, oh, oh. 

And then she subsided. When she seemed nearly 
asleep, he guided her to the bed, her head resting on his 
shoulder, drowsy, like a little girl too long in the beth, 
and he tucked her in and said goodnight. No, he said, 
he would not stay. She smiled. He went to the kitchen 
and took a swallow of the cold coffee from the Pyrex 
pitcher. He left. 


riving home, he took to his old bad habit: 
ruminating. Figuring it out. He callec it 
thinking, but it was more like an ebsessive 
daydream, the foolish, unquenchable child in the gray- 
flecked man. She had smiled in relief because he was 
not staying, because he was not making the mistake of 
making anything of this. Well, he knew. He might be 
stupid, but he could be educated. 

This time perhaps he really had been thinking. 

And so they formed a habit. 

Not on every visit ("visitation"), but perhaps once a 
week, or maybe twice, when it seemed convenient, he 
would make love to her, he would make a love drill, a 
love exercise with her, when it seemed convenient, if 
she had nothing else for the evening, if he hac nothing 


else for the evening. They never discussed it. She 
seemed deeply grateful at first, not for the lovemaking, 
of course, which was her due, but for his making noth- 
ing more of it than what it was. She was confident in 
her climaxes—not the little whimpers of their mar- 
riage, but howls and thrashings and bitings. She was 
probably sure he wouldn't do this again and again 
unless he also wanted to. And of course he did want to, 
although he was not sure why. 

Her slim, lank body began to feel like beef under his 
fingers, his tongue, his body. He was far from all this, 
but nevertheless he understood that something new 
was happening to him, to this person who was far from 
what was happening to him. He was glad. He was 
careful not to show too much pleasure. He had liked to 
laugh and chatter and roar when they made love. Now 
he said nothing, he tended to business, and at his own 
climax, he stifled his moans and only his rasping breath 
could have been recorded. He did not feel it would be 
polite to give her words of love; not polite to her, not 
polite to himself. 

It was supremely okay. His melancholia was lifting. 
He enjoyed his girlfriends, and would laugh, chatter, 
and roar with them when the occasion arose. 

He began to feel well at last. In a way, he had a 
family. The long Sundays with his daughter were filled 
with adventures—junk food, children’s theater, pic- 
nics—and he enjoyed them, and enjoyed dropping her 
back at her mother’s house. Once he even took a show- 
er before he made love to his former wife; never, 
however, would he stay the night afterward. 

For that whole autumn she seemed bemused and at 
rest, and waited with no impatience, not entering into 
the games, when father and daughter played. When he 
heard the grinder and smelled fresh coffee, he knew 
this was one of their evenings. He put the child to bed 
(goodnight, goodnight, sweet thing). He went in to his 
wife. He liked the smell of the coffee, but if they didn’t 
drink it first, he usually didn’t warm it up later. 

He was very patient with his wife. He fell into a state 
of abstraction. He would notice almost with surprise 
that he was aroused, and that he was very aroused, and 
that suddenly this was an extreme of pleasure. Some- 
times she scratched and clawed at him. Once she lay 
there shuddering, pulling the blanket up to her chin, 
and asked if he would like to spend the night, they 
could cuddle and just sleep— 

I’m not tired, he said. I don’t think I could sleep. I 
would disturb you. 

That’s all right. 

It would be confusing for her to wake up in the 
morning and find us. . . 

You're right. 

When winter came he began to wonder if this would 
go on forever. It did not interfere with his affairs with 


other women; at least, he thought it didn’t; yet he felt 
nothing mech but laughter or pleasure with the other 
women. Hswever, that had been the case before, too. 
And the depression seemed to have lifted. Or at least 
he thought i: had. 

Sometimes he wondered what this must be doing to 
his wife's sarch. Was she free? Was she free of love 
and marrige? Was she free to be herself alone? 
Perhaps she was. 

And ther one night, eyes flashing, she asked him, as 
if it were a zreat joke: Why don't you ever at least take 
me to the movies? 

And he, also joking, said to her: Because I think our 
marriage is in trouble. 

Acknow-zdging their divorce, they went on making 
love. He was not sure she meant the joke in the same 
way he did. Of course, since they never had understood 
each other. this was in their tradition. And now that he 
had stopped trying, he too took pleasure, relish, even 
excitement in making love to this stranger who, he 
used to thimk, was the closest person to him on earth. 

Now, of course, their daughter was the dearest 
person, and as to the closest, there was no one. 

One cold late night, as he drove homeward through 
deserted stseets, damp glistening on the streetlights, he 
found himself uttering a thankful prayer: Not by 
might nor by power, O Lord, nor by love, does the 
spirit turn; but by indifference. 

And this was the only time during those months 
when the cid sadness returned. This prayer of grati- 
tude broug3: back all the misery of loss. For the next 
two weeks ae left as soon as he said goodnight to their 
daughter. 

Why are you so busy these days? Are you in love? 
she asked imm. 

No, just Susy, he said. 

But then they began again. It was like lovers return- 
ing to one another after a vacation. And he did not 
begin on her on the couch and then go to the bedroom. 
He led her-c the bedroom, or she simply walked to the 
bedroom, d-epping her clothes, and he followed, drop- 
ping his own clothes in a careless pile near the bed, 
near the dresser which used to contain his socks, shirts, 
underwear, and which she now used for all the new 
things she kad bought during her periods of more elab- 
orate décor He returned naked to that pile of clothes 
in the dark. cressing rapidly as she slept, slipping down 
the stairs and out into the cool nighttime street, and 
then breath ng deeply, his face to the sky, before open- 
ing his car door. 

Let me pursue where love leads me, he thought, so 
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long as it is not love. And this is not a prayer, he 
thought, it is an observation. He did not want to suffer 
another episode of sullen grief, when he used to pray 
for his death, only asking that he not have the respon- 
sibility of it. Now he would take the responsibility for 
following out whatever finally might emerge. 

And then he felt the grief. Because there seemed to 
be no way he could bury it, drown it, stifle it. Why? 
Why now? Why this time? Because he had loved his 
wife with the passion of his life. And now he indiffer- 
ently stroked and played at her body, and waited for 
her to claw and shudder against him; and then, out of 
politeness, and also so that he might sleep afterward, 
he allowed himself the modest shudder of pleasure. 

One night, after they had finished, both finished, 
finished both of them together (this was rare), she did 
not sink into that famished sleep of hers. She lay 
awake, her arm askew so that one hand rested on his 
shoulder, cupping it, and she asked if he was hungry. 
No. Sleepy? No. Would you like something to eat? 
Thank you, no. Would you like to stay the night—and 
her hand tightened on his shoulder to keep him from 
answering too fast—and have breakfast with both of us? 

I don't think that would be a good idea. 

His wife fell silent. They had agreed that to raise the 
hopes of their child would be frivolous. They were 
serious parents. 

She was breathing shallowly, with a catch at the end 
of each breath, as she started to say something and 
stopped. Finally she said it. What is all this about? 

Nothing, I suppose. 

Why are you doing this? 

He almost felt angry. That is, he remembered how 
anger used to feel, the rising flush and turmoil, but of 
course he did not allow himself to feel this. Why are we 
doing this? he asked. Because we want to. 

Because you want to and I do, too, she said. 

Okay, if you like. 

Is that all? she asked. 

He did not like this conversation. It had the pattern 
of the repetitious explanations of early separation. I 
admit I want to, he said. We can stipulate that. 

But why is that all? Why has it been so good? 

Here in the dark, hardly seeing each other's faces, 
hardly speaking until tonight, trembling and convul- 
sing and sleeping and fleeing, it had been as she said. 

Why? she said. 

And he answered: Because I don’t like you very 
much, my darling. 
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MOON 


by Reg Saner 


Moon on the floating boredom of rowboats 

at Spirit Lake, Iowa, on flanks of somnambulist Guernseys 
drifting the feedlots 

and on the great burial mound outside Kahokia 


Moon on blue work shirts fingered by clotheslines, 
or spin turnished into the sawmill's spare blade, 
the crow s eye dismantled by ants, 

the insomniac’s watchband 


Moon on chips in the bulldozer’s gearshift knob, 
or the black snake pausing at wheel ruts 

and on the breathless steel mirror 

nailed to the bathhouse door 


Moon or Arizona butte-tops, their secret veins 

of tourmaline, on cattle guards marking access roads, 
or breaks in the river, the island’s fat leaves 

and on the otter’s nose, surfacing 


Moon or rooftop antennae, the night watchman’s key chain 
and hanccuffs, on the Art Institute's corridor wall 
with 3 oils by Yves Tanguy 


Moon or Ozark coon dogs and the pair 

of teenage brothers who follow, on stalactites 
near the mouth of the cave 

arc on ash, flaking over the campfire 


Moon or night crawlers fattening golf-greens, 
or the am’s lathery riffles through cornfields, 
or the widower’s cigarette papers 

arc on the virgin lifeguard’s legs, opening 


Moon or cable-car rails flowing up Telegraph Hill, 
on the protographer’s invisible trip wire 

beited fcr owls, and on aluminum lawn chairs 
harvesting dandelion fuzz 


Moon on brass dolphins of door knockers, 

on porch planters billowing fern, and the waitress 
walking barefoot home from the bus stop 
humming, dangling her sandals. 
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"This is only the best thing I’ve ever eaten," 
she said of Paul Bocuse’s foie gras—and she 


was a woman who knew the pleasures of 
raccoon stew. 


by 
Calvin Trillin 





hen I learned that space limitations would 
make it impossible for my wife, Alice, to 
come with me to a special dinner that was 


to be prepared in New York by Paul Bocuse, the 
renowned Lyonnais chef, I secretly resolved to take her 
to the annual wild game supper of the United Chureh 
of Christ in Bradford, Vermont. I try to do right by 
her. Since Alice had spoken for years of wanting to eat 
a meal prepared by Bocuse, I was determined to make 
up for the Bocuse bash with a special event she would 
find particularly appealing—a determination that was 
not weakened even when she rather overdid her bewil- 
derment at how I happened to have been invited by the 
publishers of Bocuse’s new cookbook to a dinner held 
for people she insists on calling *Grown-up food writ- 
ers." I knew that Alice enjoys church suppers as much 
as I do. I also knew that she enjoys dishes like prime 
ribs of beef and steak more than I do (I have always 
had trouble disassociating such food from testimonial 
dinners), and I figured that anyone who liked beef was 
bound to be delighted by buffalo or bear. 

When I casually mentioned that the date of the 
Bradford wild game supper, an event of national 
renown, was approaching, Alice said, “It’s occurred to 
me lately that it’s the idea of church suppers I like 
more than the food.” 

“This one is different,” I assured her. “Some years 
they have moose.” Then I broke the news: Through 
strenuous efforts, I had managed to obtain two tickets 
to the wild game supper for us. “You can eat French 
food anytime," I told her. "This is something spe- 
cial." 

Alice did not look instantly ecstatic. “Let me get 
this straight," she said. “Because I won't get to go toa 
dinner cooked by Paul Bocuse, I get to eat moose in 
Bradford, Vermont?" 

"They don't have moose every year,” I said. “I don’t 
want to oversell this." 


4 | The Bocuse dinner was held at Lutèce, a distin- 
guished East Side French restaurant that has a 
custom of leaving prices off all menus except 

the one given to the host of each party— presumably on 

the theory that guests should not have to run the risk of 
having their digestion impaired by the price of the 

quenelles. We have been taken to dinner at Lutéce a 

couple of times by a high-living friend from Kansas 

City who has a habit of announcing the price of any 

dish his guests mention, so that if Alice says, “I’m 

thinking about having the saumon farci en croüte to 

start," he'll say something like “A steal at eight dollars 
and fifty cents." He says it's only fair to give his guests 
some idea of how warmly they should thank him. 

For the Bocuse dinner, I was fortunate enough to be 
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seated next to Colette Rossant, a friend of ours wno 
translated Bocuse’s cookbook from the French. Cole-te 
happens to be a formidable cook herself. I have alwzys 
treated invitations to have dinner at the Rossants the 
way a savings and loan lobbyist might treat a note 
asking him to a small poker game with some members 
of the Senate Banking Committee. The Rossants lve 
in the South Village, within walking distance of cur 
house, and Alice claims that when we are walking 
there for dinner she is often forced to grab me by the 
jacket to keep me from breaking into a steady, unchar- 
acteristic trot. Colette told me that she had taken 
Bocuse shopping for ingredients in the Village, and 
that they stopped for breakfast at the soda fcuntain of 
Bigelow's Pharmacy, a late-morning Village hangeut 
that happens to be only a few hundred feet from 
Balducci’s, the legendary produce store. Bocuse or- 
dered fried eggs, Colette said, and when the count?r- 
man asked if he wanted them sunny-side up or over, he 
replied, *As the chef desires." 

Not being a certified expert on what some of my 
regular dining companions call "haute eats,’ I was 
naturally pleased to have Colette at my ear tc explain 
what was going down. It gave me the sort of security I 
have always felt when Alice is in the seat nex: to me at 
a foreign film to let me in on the meaning of she 
symbolism. (We long ago decided that any foreign film 
I understand outright can be fairly criticized "cr heavy- 
handedness.) Just how fortunate I was to have a 
specialist nearby was brought home to me after -he 
first course—two pieces of terrine—when Colette szid, 
“I preferred the woodcock to the hare,” and somebedy 
down the table said, “Oh my God! You mean they 
were different?” 

Bocuse, wearing an immaculate chef ’s outfit, was 
slicing the terrine himself. Although the rest of che 
meal had been prepared by Bocuse and his assistants in 
Lutéce’s kitchen, he had brought the terrine from 
France; his method of clearing customs without caus- 
ing a lot of tiny rules to be quoted had apparently been 





to choose a customs inspector who looked stout enough 
to put the matter into perspective. Bocuse, I was 
pleased to see, had the build of an understanding 
customs inspector himself, and seemed to have no 
sympathy for the low-calorie French cooking that has 
lately become fashionable. “Without butter, without 
eggs,” he said to his guests, “there is no reason to come 
to France.” I was happy to have some confirmation of 
my assumption that no sane person would enter one of 
those French retreats that specialize in three-star diet 
food without having taken the precaution of strapping 
a flask of heavy cream to his ankle. 

When the fish course was served, Colette told me 
that loup en croiite—or sea bass en croûte in our case, 
since the /oup does not swim this far from France— 
was a very old French dish. It occurred to me that I 
might be able to tell Alice that the fish was nothing 
particularly novel. I even thought of asking Colette 
whether the word *common" could fairly be applied to 
the dish—until I tasted it. “A very old French dish," 
Colette repeated. *But this happens to be the best I 
ever tasted." 

Through the rest of the dinner, I found myself 
trying to concoct uninteresting ways of describing 
what we had eaten to Alice. I could call the main 
course “sort of plain veal,” I thought, but could I get 
away with saying that the macaroni au gratin that 
accompanied it was done on the same principle as a 
Kraft dinner? How was I to describe the oeufs a la 
neige that were served between the fromage de France 
(“just some cheese") and gaufre de grand-mère 
Bocuse (“a piece of cake")? 

“What was it like?" Alice said, sleepily, when I 
finally walked into our bedroom at around twelve-thir- 
ty. 

“I brought you some chocolate candy," I said. “He 
gave it out at the end of the meal. I also brought you 
some cake. Chocolate cake. Gaufre de grand-mere 
Bocuse, actually." 

“Was the dinner any good?" 








“Also seme cookies. I knew you'd love the cake. I 
just had a bite or two myself, then I said to the waiter, 
‘Avez-vous aluminum foil?’ ” 

"Was the meal any good?" 

"Not bad. really. Not too bad." 

"What'd you have?" 

"Oh, some fish, and meat, and some hard egg-white 
stuff. You know—that sort of thing." 

"Hard ega2-white stuff?" 

“Did I tell you I brought you some candy? Also 
some matchbooks.”’ 


66 ey re going to have hare at the United 
Church of Christ, just like at Lutéce,” I 
told Alice, when I phoned her from Brad- 

ford the day before she flew up for the dinner. I had 
gone to Vermont in advance to watch some of the 
preparations. “It’s rabbit pie instead of terrine de 
lievre, but 2 bunny's a bunny, right?" I was trying to 
reassure Alice. Somehow, she had got it into her mind 
that one of the meats to be served at Bradford was 
polecat—a misapprehension that I feared was prevent- 
ing her from viewing the wild game supper as a class 
event. "There's no moose this year, but they have 
mouflor ram instead," I went on. “Not just mouflon 
ram roast but also mouflon ram loaf. And where else 
could you get buffalo burgers or bear chops? And no 
polecat, Alice. I want you to know that nobody around 
here is even absolutely sure what a polecat is. This is 
going tc be a special event." 

"I'm sure it'll be lovely," Alice said. But she said it 
in the tcne-cf voice she had used to say thank you when 
I got her a food processor on the birthday she had, as it 
turned out, wanted a briefcase. 

I tried te explain to Alice that the United Church of 
Christ wild game supper was the Super Bowl of church 
GWENT 1 COO 7o . FSR em UNSER 
Calvin Trillir is a journalist who is almost always hungry. 


His latest adventures in dining will be collected in the 
forthcoming book Alice, Let's Eat. 


suppers—not the kind of church supper she had occa- 
sionally referred to as The Annual Starch Festival. 
Even when it began, twenty-one years ago, it was 
staged for outside wild game connoisseurs rather than 
for the local folks—apparently on the sound theory 
that if a lot of city-bred hunters from Massachusetts 
were going to swarm into the area every autumn and 
mow down farm animals while trying to shoot deer, 
they might as well have a few dollars taken off of them 
for a good cause before they went home. I told Alice 
that 1200 people were going to be served at the church 
supper—moving through a buffet line from three in 
the afternoon until ten at night—and that we were 
fortunate to be among them, since almost that many 
had to be turned away. Eris Eastman, the supper's 
co-chairman, had told me that three young men drove 
to Bradford all the way from Long Island on the day 
tickets went on sale at the church, a month before the 
dinner, simply because they were not willing to trust 
their luck to the mails. I saw no reason to add Mrs. 
Eastman's comment that the young men must have 
been out of their minds. 

I also saw no reason to talk to Alice much about the 
presence on the menu of beaver. Too close to polecat. 
Marcia Tomlinson—who, along with her husband, 
Gary, is in charge of cooking for the wild game 
supper—told me that there were actually people who 
came to Bradford every year specifically to eat beaver. 
"They pass up the pheasant and rice," she said. "They 
consider that ‘restaurant food." " Apparently, though, 
a lot of people who are willing to eat most wild game 
draw the line at beaver—including Mrs. Eastman. 
(“Tm not sure but what I’m prejudiced,” she told me.) 
There happens to be a theory in Bradford that the 
game supper was inspired partly by a beaver supper a 
local man named Richard Shearer used to throw for his 
pals every year at the Legion hall, but I thought Alice 
would be more interested in hearing how the supper 
was founded by Cliff and Helen McLam after they 
moved to Bradford from East Corinth, where they had 
run a very successful chicken pie supper for the 
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Congregational Church. “East Corinth is still re- 
nowned for its chicken pie," I told Alice on the phone. 
She didn’t say anything. 


the recipe book the game supper people had 

published. At first glance it seemed rather 
specialized—the pheasant and rice recipe, for mstance, 
yields 600 portions—but I figured that Akee could 
make a nice game dinner for two someday by merely 
dividing all the measurements by 300. As far as I could 
tell frotn watching the preparation, the Bradford secret 
for cooking wild game was to subject it to so much 
soaking in vinegar and water and so much cocking that 
a diner might have as much difficulty in distinguishing 
between wild and domestic as some of the visiting 
hunters always do. (In the three days before the game 
supper, the farm animals that had been felled by 
gunshots in the area included two horses and 2 tethered 
sheep.) Aware of the problem of distinguishing 
between, say, bear sausage and wild boar sausage— 
particularly when they are crammed on a piate that 
also contains buffalo, coon, rabbit, mouflon ram, veni- 
son, pheasant, and, in some cases, beaver—the church- 
women who pile meat on the plates that guests hold out 
as they move through the serving line implant in each 
portion a color-keyed toothpick. 

“Agua is bear," I said to Alice, as we finally sat 
down to eat. Our plates were piled high with meat— 
about a pound of meat on each plate, according to Gary 
Tomlinson’s estimate. There were bowls of mashed 
potatoes and gravy and squash and shredded cabbage 
on the table. Alice pushed around among the tooth- 
picks for a while. She seemed to be taking very small 
bites. 

“I’m told the venison chops should be eaten as soon 
as possible,” I said. “If they’ve been off the stove too 
long the grease congeals.” 

“Ummm,” Alice said. “What'd you say the course 
after the loup en croüte was at Lutèce?” Quasi de 
veau bourgeois was what she had in mind. 

“It was what the French call middle-class veal,” I 
said. 

Somewhere down the table somebody said, ‘I’ve lost 
my rabbit livers.” It was not easy to keep the various 
meats separated on the plate, and the toothpicks were 
not as much help as they might have been if the colors 
had been more distinctive. I was having some difficulty 
figuring out where aqua ended and green began. I had 
already complimented the beaver (“It seems harmless 
enough”) before I realized that what I was cating was 
marked not with pink but with orange—buffalo. I 
thought it only fair to remind Alice that at least one of 
the grown-up food writers at the Bocuse dinner had 


| ust before Alice arrived, I bought her a copy of 


been unable to distinguish between woodcock and 
hare. 

Alice did not seem to be eating much at all. “The 
wild boar sausage tastes pretty much like sausage, I 
said in encouragement. 

Alice stared at her plate. Finally she said, “Could 
you please pass the squash?" 

Fifteen or twenty minutes later, when someone 
came to clear away our dishes, Alice said, “I notice 
that you uncharacteristically failed to clean your 
plate." It was true that I had eight or ten ounces of 
meat left, although I had probably eaten another four 
or five ounces of sausage during the day as I watched 
the preparations. When I finally figured out which 
toothpick was pink, I realized that 1 had spoken too 
soon about the harmlessness of the beaver. My venison 
chop had shown some evidence of being fairly long off 
the stove. 

“Well, as you know, I’m not really much of a meat- 
eater,” I said. 

“While I, on the other hand, have always had this 
thing about coon pie,” Alice said. I gathered from her 
tone that the Bradford United Church of Christ wild 
game supper, an event that seemed to please many 
diners to the point of seconds and thirds, might have 
been a disappointment for Alice. 

“T’]] make it up to you, Alice," I said. “The Method- 
ist Church in West Fairlee is having a chicken pie 
dinner tomorrow, and I’m pretty sure I can get hold of 
two tickets.” 


odist Church,” I thought to myself, sever- 

al months later, as Alice and I sat down 
for dinner at Paul Bocuse’s restaurant in Lyon. How 
someone with nothing more than a chicken pie sort of 
gesture on his mind happened to end up in France is, 
oddly enough, rather easy to explain: Alice had just 
turned forty. (I make that revelation in direct retalia- 
tion for her observation some years ago that I had just 
passed the age limit for joining the Transit Authority 
Police.) I should make it clear that I did not present 
Alice with a trip to France as a fortieth-birthday gift. I 
was simply trying to find a restaurant adequate to the 
occasion. 

Alice is serious about celebrations. Finding a restau- 
rant for even an off-year birthday dinner has always 
been a problem. She has been consistently unenthu- 
siastic about holding her birthday dinner in China- 
town; she says the restaurants we frequent there are 
lacking in celebratory atmosphere. 1 once offered to 
hold the dinner during Chinese New Year—a period 
of enormous celebration throughout Chinatown every 
February—but she declined, for no more substantial 
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reason than the fact that her birthday happens to be in 
May. Our a:tempts to find a New York French restau- 
rant expensive enough to mark the occasion have some- 
times turred out rather badly. Once, at The Box 
Tree—a small East Side place whose seating plan 
seemed to tave been designed by the man who did the 
IRT uptowa local—our check arrived inside an early 
nineteenth-century book whose pages had been hol- 
lowed out to form a little box for that purpose. Alice 
remarked that some rule ought to prevent restaurant 
pretension from extending to the destruction of books. 

A men who was sitting at the next table—and was 
therefore just short of toppling into the birthday girl's 
lap—sa:d, *Are you a librarian?" The waiter informed 
us, with seme disdain, that delivering the check in a 
hollowed-out book was an authentic custom of seven- 
teenth-cen-ury France or sixteenth-century England or 
some other high-priced civilization—failing to add 
that their customs also included the flogging of debtors 
and the medicinal application of leeches. 

Knowing that something special would have to be 
done for Alice’s fortieth birthday, I offered to take her 
to Arthur Sryant’s, the legendary Kansas City barbe- 
cue restaurant. She declined, even though I informed 
her of rumors that Mr. Bryant had recently painted a 
wall and had acquired a Royal Crown Cola machine 
which some customers found quite attractive. 









Alice’s Treat 


“Well, I guess we'd better go to Bocuse's place in 
Lyon then,” I said. 

Alice looked suspicious. “Are you just feeling guilty 
about the Bocuse dinner at Lutéce and all that burnt 
polecat?" she said. 

"You know I’ve never had any guilt of transatlantic 
magnitude," I said. “I just want to avoid one of those 
East Side joints." 

“You're offering to take me to Paul Bocuse in Lyon 
because I don't want to have my fortieth-birthday 
dinner at Arthur Bryant's or Phoenix Garden?" Alice 
asked, still sounding unconvinced. 

"Well, to tell you the truth, Alice," I said, *I think 
I'd like another crack at that loup en croûte.” 

“I accept," Alice said. 


"This is only the best thing I’ve ever eaten,” Alice 
said. She had just swallowed her first bite of Bocuse's 
foie gras. I was relieved. The previous evening, we had 
warmed up by having dinner with a friend at another 
three-star restaurant called Alain Chapel, and I was 
afraid Alice might have been put off her feed for the 
entire week by a maitre d' so supercilious that he 
managed to remind everyone at the table of a different 
despised grade-school teacher. 

Alice's appetite seemed fine. She tracked down 
every morsel of foie gras on her plate, and she ap- 
peared to be enjoying the /oup en croiite even before I 
reminded her that Colette had praised it as the daddy 
of all loups en croûte. She finished her volaille de 
Bresse en chemise, and her eighty or ninety varieties of 
chèvre, and her gaufre de grand-mère Bocuse. At Paul 
Bocuse, Alice is a Clean Plate Ranger. 

"Did it seem okay?" I asked. 

"Well, I have to say this,” Alice said. “I didn't need 
different-colored toothpicks to tell the foie gras from 
the loup en croûte.” O 








RENTED ROOMS 
by Paul Malamud 


3 are some ñfty square blocks of 
pre-World War II apartment build- 
ings in whaz used <o be one of the most 
genteel neizhborboods of New York 
City, near Columbia University, where 
things have gone slightly, delicately, to 
seed. The zrea is called Morningside 
Heights, and many old ladies live there. 
Inside the front hallways, the polished 
tables are scratched and the Tiffany 
lampshades have a panel or two of their 
stained glass missing. On the outside, 















the cream-white stones have graffiti on 
them and the wrought-iron railings of 
the buildings are surrounded by weeds. 

The old ladies’ apartments are all 
different, but all alike—multi-roomed, 
dark, large, meticulously kept; the way 
professional people lived forty years 
ago; not an appliance less than thirty 
years old; walls hung with prints of 
Bavaria in the 1890s, or of India, or 
Japan, and the dark corners crowded 
with knickknacks: shells, Mexican rat- 
tles, Japanese netsukes, oils .by artists 
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week, the old ladies live on the phone, 
or alone in polished solitude, with the 
photograph of a dead husband, or of a 
son who graduated from a technical 
high school in the 1930s, and with their 
student lodgers, as well as unknown 


and unseeable visitations from the 
past. 

I was one of those student lodgers. 

The first old lady from whom I 
rented a room was Mrs. Baum. Her 
apartment was ceol, thick-walled, with 
green shades, and the furniture was 
faded red velvet. A balcony ran around 
the outside of the apartment, on the 
fourth story, and on the hot August 
afterneon when I first saw it, the sun 
reflected off it into the room through 
cracks on the sides of the green shades. 
I liked the place immediately. It was 
cool. Mrs. Baum wore a black dress, 
highlighted by a thin string of white 
pearls. She had ivory-white skin, and 
great red circles around her eyes. “I 
was a prominent social worker," she 
told me, as she showed me the clean 
room she had to rent out. It had mus- 
tard-yellow plaster walls, and even a 
small private bath. At two o'clock in the 
afterneon, it was quiet: scarcely the 
purr of a car floated from the street 
below; and the bed was comfortable too. 
I could not believe my luck. I paid one 
months rent and one month's extra 
rent as a deposit, and moved all my 
things in. 

That night, after dinner, as I sat 
down to study, I heard a tapping noise. 
As I listened, the tapping became loud- 
er, until it was pounding, and all of a 
sudden there was a series of short runs, 
trip, trip. trip, right above my head, and 
an explosion: bcom. I realized that 
someone was pounding on the floor 
directly above my head, actually jump- 
ing up and down as hard as possible. 
Suddenly, this jumping was joined by 
lots of other feet jumping. It went on 
for an hour. As I was listening, a small 
strip of plaster fioated down from the 
ceiling to the pages of my English 
text. 

I went along the red-carpeted hall- 
way and found Mrs. Baum. "What's 
happening?” I asked. 

“It’s the Irish," she said. “There are 
ten Irish children living in the room 
above your head." 

"But I wouldn't have taken it if I'd 
known it wasn't quiet," I said. 

"It's quiet enough," she snapped. 
"Mr. Jones lived there for ten years 
before he left last spring." 

I realized I had been trapped. I had 
paid two month's rent. There was no 
hope—4 had to stay. It was an unusual- 
ly hot summer. At night, after school, I 
lay on my bed sweating—with only a 
fan—listening to the children dancing 
Irish jigs on the floor. Across the hall, 


in Mrs. Baum's smaller room, was an 
Armenian engineering student, bliss- 
fully ignorant of noise. "It wasn't the 
noise that drove Mr. Jones out," he 
confided to me, politely. “That didn't 
start until just before you came. Mr. 
Jones had his throat cut by a mugger in 
the lobby below. Sometimes I think of it 
when I’m taking the elevator.” 

In the morning, as I passed the kitch- 
en on my way out, Mrs. Baum would 
look up at me from over a bowl of corn- 
flakes, as if she would like to say some- 
thing— perhaps apologize. But she nev- 
er did. 


few years later, when I was look- 

ing for rooms again, I was re- 
ferred to several. The first one I went to 
see was owned by a little woman, Mrs. 
O'Malley, who had a twinkle in her eye. 
Her apartment was meticulously soli- 
tary and quiet, filled with old, wooden, 
freestanding cabinets painted in cool 
green enamel. The room she wanted to 
rent me was white and its cabinets were 
painted shiny black; in the center stood 
a gigantic, curtained four-poster bed 
with a pure horsehair mattress on it. 
The room looked out on to a gray court- 
yard—endless patterns of gray bricks 
stretching up and down as far as sight 
could see. It was as quiet as an emper- 
or's tomb. 

"Mr. Mong loved it here," Mrs. 
O'Malley assured me, "and if it wasn't 
for the peace and quiet of this room, he 
told me, he never would have been able 
to finish his Ph.D. Every morning at 
eight o'clock," she continued, “I come in 
here quick as a bunny rabbit and pick 
up the rug" (she pointed to a small 
brown and black rug near the bed) “so 
in case you step in something during 
the day, something that's not very nice, 
you won't get it on the rug. Then, every 
night at eight P.M. exactly, after you 
have your slippers on, I come in and put 
the rug down again." She then took me 
to the bathroom. The toilet was askew, 
tilted at a twenty-degree angle into the 
bleached tiles on the floor. “This rag," 
she said, pointing to a rag hanging on 
the toilet pipe, "is for you to wipe the 
edge of the toilet with in case you spill 
something on it because it's not quite 
straight, just quick, like so" (she wiped 
the edge of the toilet) “with a little 
Bab-O, and then you give it to me at the 
end of the day, and I boil it." 

My next visit was to a deaf old lady 
who lived in one of the better buildings, 
with French windows opening out to a 
view of the Hudson River. Her apart- 
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Deborah Freeman 


The phone rings. The novelist an- 
swers. It is a young woman calling. A 
fan. His books have given her great 
pleasure, and now she seeks to give plea- 
sure in return. This is the simple situa- 
tion that begins an extraordinary novel of 
eroticism and the creative mind. 


SHRINKING is ALAN LELCHUK's 
third novel. It is his most mature and 
ambitious work. It is also, in his publish- 
er's opinion, his most ingenious, most 
extreme, most compelling. It is a sprawl- 
ing, gleriously untidy novel written in the 
American tradition of self-celebration— 
written in that tradition and utterly 
aware of its forebears and ironic about its 
own intentions. You will not search in 
vain fer the kitchen sink; nor for mad- 
ness; nor for sexual invention; nor for 
intellectual play. And those of you who 
have the stamina, the intelligence, and 
the capacity for pleasure to stay aboard 
for the whole ride will sigh with comic 
relief as the last barbed, microscopic 
subtlety of this book sinks home. 


Dor't just sit there and let us throw 
adjectives at you. This book is an origi- 
nal. Don't take our word for it. Don't 
take anyone's. If you don't read this, you 
are missing something. 


SHRINKING 
by Alan Lelchuk 


$11.95 at your bookstore 
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ment looked like a Bavarian wedding 
cake covered with mint-green frosting 
and red cherries. She spoke in a loud 
voice. “Piccolini,” she said, referring to 
a famous American pianist, “lived here 
with us when he was a student at the 
Juilliard School. He was a nice, nice 
boy.” The words tumbled out in a great 
gush. “But he had so many friends. He 
was always using the phone. So my 
husband and I thought about it and 
finally we both went to Piccolini and we 
said, ‘Piccolini, you can stay here, if you 
want, and you can continue to use the 
piano, but, if you want to talk to your 
friends, you’ll have to get a telephone to 
yourself.’ And he did. He was very 
happy here and stayed here a long 
time.” The room was large and quiet, 
but the atmosphere was oppressive. 


visited an apartment where the 

landlady rented out all the rooms to 
students, each sitting in his own sepa- 
rate cubicle painted purple, or black, or 
orange, with one Day-Glo poster. She 
herself lived in the country. I also saw a 
clean room about ten blocks away from 
the university, furnished entirely in 
Bauhaus. The only problem was that it 
was right over the subway: every five 
minutes or so there was a deep, almost 
inaudible rumble, and the whole apart- 
ment, art deco crystal and chairs, vi- 
brated slightly. I took the room. A few 
days later, before I moved in, I decided I 
had made a mistake. Desperate to get 
my deposit back, I told the old lady that 
a job had come up and I suddenly had to 
move to California. She was very under- 
standing: “I vish you all ze luck," she 
said. I felt guilty. 

I finally found a room in the apart- 
ment of Emma Apple—the second larg- 
est; her first was rented by a man 
named Bill who was studying how to 
restore stately houses. The room was 
medium-sized and clean, it had a firm 
bed, and there was a map of the world 
on the walls, which were blue. There 
were two windows and, if you craned 
your neck, you could see the Hudson 
from one of them. Miss Apple was a 
squat lady from New Hampshire who 
had a squint and limped slightly, and 
had never married. Her red hair was 
frizzy, balding slightly on the top, and 
she wore flower-print dresses covered 
by several layers of housecoats. When 
she spoke in her broad New England 
accent, her head tilted slightly to the 
side. "They're not going to drive me out 
of the city back up there," she said—by 
“they” meaning the blacks—her face 


twitching <3 she spoke. “I have as much 
right to stzy here as they do. I'm paying 
rent." One of her large rooms she did 
not rent. One day, I saw that it was 
entirely filled with old newspapers, 
shopping bags, colored tassles, lamp- 
shades, ha-boxes, Christmas tree deco- 
rations—from floor to ceiling. Some of 
the newspz pers were forty years old. “I 
know I'm strange " she said. 

Miss Apple was a devetee of the 
Reverend Norman Vincent Peale, and 
sang in th= choir of the Marble Colle- 
giate Church. Every night, after I had 
taken a shower, she would hobble past 
my room with a rag to wipe the beaded 
moisture oT the bathroom walls, and as 
she did so. her veice would rise into a 
screech of = hymr, trailing away as she 
moved back into her own chambers. She 
was as tone-deaf as a cat, but sang with 
the unselfconscious vigor of a man saw- 
ing through wood. I still see her—her 
rooms are always full of students, nice, 
quiet graduates, and she is the same, 
except she sits in a wheelchair. No 
particular reason —she just sat down in 
a wheelchzir one day and never left it. 
Most people, however, don't realize this, 
and think something is wrong with her, 
so she has becorre a kind of center of 
attention n the building. Small boys 
bring her bowls of soup prepared by 
their mothers, and she even went, 
wheelchair and all, down to Florida last 
winter. If asked when she's going to 
walk agair. she says she's not sure, but 
that her coctor says she's doing just 
fine. 

I also remember Miss Person's rented 
room, whe-e I lived for a year. It was a 
box of about twenty feet by twenty, 
lighted by a bare bulb dangling from 
the ceiling, witk soot-stained yellow 
walls, a steam pipe, and no radiator. 
There was a banaaa-yellow desk, an end 
table, also banara-yellow, a mustard- 
yellow cerzmic lemp, and a dirty tele- 
phone. There was also a bureau with a 
Formica top anc a bookcase painted 
Chinese orange, where I kept the books 
I was reading fer school. In the far 
corner, the unique window epened on to 
an alley, through which came the rum- 
ble of true«s. 

Miss Person was a woman in her mid- 
thirties. She might have been beautiful, 
but her face was slightly out of focus, 
like a piece of c ean flannel that had 
been left t-o long in water. Most of her 
furniture seemec to be made out of 
wrought i-on and to be styled for a 
veranda. She had an M.A. in psycholo- 
gy, and worked with alcoholics and 
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disturbed adolescents. Sometimes a 
man with a T-shirt and a glistening 
black handlebar moustache, sometimes 
a white-haired but vigorous old gentle- 
man, came to spend the weekend with 
her. The bathroom smelled softly. 

One evening, in the middle of a 
dream, I was awakened by an explosive 
sound on my door. I had just time to 
reach for the light when it burst open. 

“You the attempted suicide?” 

“What ect” 

“The suicide.” 

Ten or twenty policemen ran past my 
door into Miss Person’s part of the 
apartment. When I got there, I saw that 
many empty bottles of gin and vodka 
littered the rug. Beside the bed table, a 
bottle of large, sinister-looking blue 
capsules had spilled on the floor. The 
phone was off the hook. Also on the rug 
were several dozen torn newspapers, 
cracked plates, bits of food, toilet paper, 
and garbage. Miss Person was standing 
up in a nightgown. 

I then realized that Miss Person had 
a secret: she was a dipsomaniac. She 
had also started to commit suicide with 
the pills, but chickened out and called 
the police. 

I realized that I was the only man in 
the room who was not fully dressed. 

A cop turned and stared. “Are you a 
relation?" He spoke slowly, as if he 
were angry at something. 

“No, I’m a roomer.” Now everyone in 
the room had gotten quiet. They were 
looking at me. The cops stared blankly. 
They didn't, I realized, understand 
what the word “roomer” meant. 

“Pm a lodger," I said. Now they 
looked openly skeptical. Mr. Pelcinski, 
the building superintendent, who had 
come into the apartment in his under- 
shirt, stared at me as if I were an unfa- 
miliar sort of cockroach crawling on the 
wall. 

"lm a graduate student," I said, 
turning red. "I rent a room." As always 
in a crisis, my vocal inflections deserted 
me, so I sounded as if I were lying. 

"Okay," said one of the cops finally, 
heavily. The rest blinked slowly, pink 
eyelids receding into their faces. At the 
door, one of them turned and looked at 
me with contempt. "Pal," he said, "I 
guess it's all right for a young guy like 
you to shack up with an old lady like 
her, but you be nice to her from now 
on." 


he last landlady I lived with was a 
thin stick of a woman with high 
cheekbones and a kind face named Mrs. 


Baumenvogel, who remembered the 
Vienna cf the Hapsburg dynasty and of 
Johann Straass. On her walls, she had 
color photographs of the Bavarian 
Alps. “I remember Franz Joseph well,” 
she said to me once in her cracked voice, 
“he vas sueh a fine emperor—he made 
places for vimmen in ze universities. 
Before Franz Joseph, zer vas no vim- 
men.” 

She had also been friends with the 
Freud family in old Vienna, and re- 
membered his daughters affectionate- 
ly, though she thought that the great 
man himself was too dignified. 
“Vunce,” she said, “I vas goink to meet 
him and his daughters at ze municipal 
library, and zen ve vould go on a picnic: 
I got zere frst—he had not seen me 
zince some years before, ven I vas a 
little girl. Zo I came up to Freud, and 
zere he vas, sitting in a chair, reading a 
newspaper. He vas already an old man, 
and I should haf had more respect, but I 
didn’t I zot he vas stuck up and I did 
not like him zen. I snuck up to him vere 
he couldn't see me, and zen I batted ze 
newspaper cut of his hands. He looked 
up at me over his glazzes and he said, 


‘Ach, Hilde, noch das Früche?'—Ah, 
Hilde, still ze fresh little girl? Zen later, 
much later, during ze war, ve visited ze 
Freuds in Inkgland. Ven he saw how 
beautiful I had begome, he gafe me a 
rose. He vas very old and sick at ze 
time, but he pulled a red rose, a long red 
rose, out of a vase, and gafe it to me. Zen 
I liked him. He vas such a gentleman.” 

“Ach,” she said, “it vas so long ago. 
You can’t imagine vat ze sings ver like 
zen. Zey ver gentlemen zen.” 

Well, maybe this is why so few ladies 
seem to be renting rooms anymore. 
Young men nowadays, they say unfair- 
ly, are not gentlemen. Some of the old 
ladies I knew are dead, and their apart- 
ments have been taken over by young 
faculty couples; and as they die off, the 
Zeitgeist of the pre-World War II world 
is slowly fading away with them. Some 
hold out, dauntlessly, like Miss Apple. 
And Miss Person, as I last heard, is still 
renting out her room to anyone who 
needs it. I sometimes see her on the bus, 
as she goes to and from her counseling, 
and she tells me I have piles and piles of 
mail waiting for me there, but I haven't 
gotten around to picking it up yet. 
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THE COOKERLESS COOKERY CRAZE 
by Richard Lipez 


SIRS: 

Your cover story on Bea and Basil 
Fessenden (“The Cookerless Cookery 
Craze,” July 14) had me jumping out of 
my chair shouting Hallelujah! I bought 
Cooking Through Intimidation when it 
first came out and haven’t been within 
six feet of a hot burner in over a year! I 
have often wondered when the Fessen- 
dens would receive the recognition that 
is their “just desserts.” I thank you, my 
family thanks you—and we all thank 
Bea anc Basil, who taught us how to 
stop relying on our broilers and start 
relying on our brains! 

MARGOT HENSEN 
Flint, Mich. 


SIRS: 

While it may be true that cookerless 
cooking is the “(micro)wave(less) of the 
future,” as your article humorously 
puts it, you do a disservice to those of us 
engagec in the unending fight against 
rinderpest. No way has yet been discov- 
ered to bully or trick the disease out of 
a piece of bad meat. Only traditional 


cooking methods can do that, and I am 
sorry that you chose to glorify an 
unproved method that could cause 
death or other serious illness. 

WILLIS Dow 

State College, Pa. 


SIRS: 

Right on, Bea and Basil! I’ve gotten to 
the point where I can almost do it over 
the phone! 

TED BOLINGER 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


SIRS: 

Maybe I’m just dumb, but I don’t get 
it. Food can’t even think, so how can 
you tell it anything? I know, that’s 
supposed to be the point, how the truly 
natural thing is for us humans to assert 
ourselves with our vegetables, fruit, 
meat, etc. But it sure doesn’t work for 
me. I’m a born doubter though, and that 
is probably the reason. 

Lou ANN MELCHER 
Fort Smith, Ark. 





SIRS: 

Why does your so-called “magazine” 
print such trash! With our gas and elec- 
trical power companies losing business 
right and left and cutting their div- 
idends by as much as 5 to 8 percent, this 
is hardly the time to be mounting an 
all-out attack on stoves. There must be 
dancing in the Kremlin tonight. 
Shame! 

B. HITCHCOCK 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 





SIRS: 

Yes, cookerless cooking is indeed 
wonderfully convenient, but it can also 
bring tragedy. As I was preparing an 
ovenless moussaka last January 20, my 
husband, Donald, inadvertently passed 
twice between me and my eggplants. 
Neither of us thought anything of it at 
the time, but our sex life soon slacked 
off to practically nothing, plus Donald 
began to hide behind furniture whenev- 
er I entered the room he was in. 
Although the Fessendens might find 
my terminology inappropriate, or per- 
haps even cruel, I do feel that I have 
been badly "burned." 

NORMA W. AUTREY 
Ogden, Utah 





SIRS: 
Whom, pray tell, do the Fessendens 
think they are kidding? 
STAVROS MORRISON 
Boston, Mass. 


* 





SIRS: 
Bea and Basil have swept the nation 
With Cooking Through Intimidation; 
Thanks to them and their good CI, 
I can now look a potato in the eye! 
BETT LUNDERGAN 
Champaign, Ill. 





SIRS: 

The fact that Bea and Basil Fessen- 
den were turned down by two pub- 
lishers before Cooking Through In- 
timidation was finally accepted for 
publication says more about our 


warped values than ten thousand Water- 
gates put together. But I den't despise 
those publishers whose initial reaction 
to the Fessendens’ manuscript was 
"barely concealed hilarity”; I pity them. 
Bup HoXIE 
Chico, Calif. 





SIRS: 
The Stoneseiffers have a message for 
the Fessendens: Luv ya! 
HucH and HARRIET 
STONESEIFFER 
Falls Church, Va. 








THE WAY WE WEREN'T 
by Betsy Carter 


MT Dietrich purring "Falling 

in Love Again" makes me yearn 
for the manic decadence of prewar Ber- 
lin—even though I was born a decade 
later. When I watch Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers waltzing through Top 
Hat, I am transported to a simpler time 
when “I love you” meant a commit- 
ment. In fact, movies made in the thir- 
ties and forties always soothe me. No 
one, after all, has surpassed American 
film-makers in re-inventing an era and 
painting it golden. 

But it’s quite another thing when 
movie studios start peddling the me- 
mentos of my generation to one that 
was raised on Big Bird and Punk Rock. 
In the first place, I’d like to think that 
my generation is still too young to be 
eulogized by the movie machine. And 
second, I’m old enough to know that the 
way motion pictures gild the fifties and 
sixties rings about as false as Barry 
Manilow singing Wagner. Lately, a 
rash of movies has reduced the past 
twenty years to animated period 
pieces—even before the bodies have 
properly aged. 

Nostalgia sells. And it is no wonder. 
To the students of the seventies with 
little more to nudge their political con- 
sciences than the Panama Canal, the 
passions of war protests must sound 
romantic indeed. Teenagers raised on 
politicians with the charisma of Styro- 
foam naturally look to the Kennedy 
years as an exciting time of change and 
vitality. And adolescents tuned to the 
bland ballads of Donny and Marie Os- 
mond or Karen and Richard Carpenter 
must find the joyful explosion wrought 
by the Beatles exhilarating. Three of 
the prematurely nostalgic movies, 


Grease, I Wenna Hold Your Hand, and 
The Last Waltz, cast a Hollywood glow 
over the tepid fifties and the turbulent 
sixties and early seventies. 

Moviemakers have already consigned 
the fifties to history as a time of pedal 
pushers, leather jackets, and menacing 
ears with large fins. The film Grease 
does little more to distinguish that 
decade than to offer John Travolta in 
the lead role of Danny, a cool-talking 
hood. Like the Broadway version, 
Grease is ful! of appealing kids combing 
their hair a lot and singing lively songs 
embellished with familiar shoo-bee-doo 
refrains. 


Unlike the Broadway show, the movie 
is not only about the fifties but is itself 
a slick imitation of that era’s elaborate 
musicals. So when failed hairdresser 
Didi Conn wishes that a guardian angel 
would appear to advise her on the rest 
of her life, Frankie Avalon obligingly 
drops out of the sky dressed all in white 
with his hair immaculately blow-dried 
and sings, “Beauty School Dropout— 
turn in your teasing comb and go back 
to high school,” backed by a chorus of 
girls in silver rollers. 

And when Travolta and his buddies 
break into song about their souped-up 
old Chevy (“Greased Lightning”), they 
are suddenly transported to some auto 
heaven where a sleek red Studebaker 
reigns. Travolta’s girlfriend, Sandy 
(Olivia Newton-John), really looks like 
Debbie Reynolds, but laments her San- 
dra Dee bland prettiness. Her transfor- 
mation into a fifties sexpot in skintight 
leather pedal pushers, her waist 
squeezed by a black cinch belt, embod- 
ies the fantasy of any bobby-soxer who 
ever wore a circle pin. 

Grease contains some delightful mo- 
ments, artful choreography, and won- 
derful performances by Didi Conn, 
Stockard Channing, and Jeff Conaway. 
Unfortunately, it also contains a lot of 
wasted potential. In Saturday Night 
Fever, John Travolta played a seventies 
street kid searching for his identity in 
discothéques. His was such a visceral 
performance that Fever managed to 


A 


UNBREAKABLE 





reveal a lot more about a generation 
than what kinds of clothes they wore or 
songs they danced to. In Grease, Travol- 
ta plays essentially the same part he 
did in Saturday Night Fever—only this 
time with a pompadour and without the 
guts. 

The creators cf Grease seemed to 
think that by talking about cooties and 
hickies and by peopling the cast with 
fifties favorites such as Edd (Kookie) 
Byrnes, Eve Arden, and Sid Caesar, 
they could successfully recreate an era. 
They were wrong. Although Grease is 
pleasant eneugh summer fare, it has 
about as much bite or substance as 


white bread. 

Wanna Hold Your Hand, however, 
I is a giddy valentine to that day in 
1964 when Ed Sullivan catapulted the 
Beatles into the American mainstream. 
Unlike Grease, this movie minimizes 
the artifacts of the generation it at- 
tempts to spoof. It is hard to believe 
that in a movie about the Beatles, you 
never actual'y see them. Instead, you 
hear their music and see their feet and 
the backs ef their heads. It is almost as 
if the group has been transmogrified 
into some supreme spirit which perme- 
ates every frame of this film. 

What a spectacle it is! Four New 
Jersey teenage girls, each to fulfill 
some adoleseent daydream, drive all 
night with the undertaker’s son in a 
funeral-home limo to see John, Paul, 
George, and Ringo in person. There are 
many reasons that this film shouldn’t 
work. It was made on a scant $2.5 
million budget by two twenty-six-year- 
old unknowns—director Robert Ze- 
meckis and his co-author, Bob Gale. 
The teenage audience to whom it is 
geared is too young to remember how 
crazy this country went over the Bea- 
tles, and perhaps too world-wise and 
cynical to comprehend what the fuss 
was all about. 

Nevertheless, the film does succeed 
as a good-natured reminder of Beatle- 
mania. Because Zemeckis and Gale are 
a shade young to have idolized the fab 
four, it takes on just the right irrever- 
ent and zany tone. Sure it was silly for 
kids to scream and faint at the sight of 
four mop-haired Brits. But it was also 
fun—and the movie accurately depicts 
this buoyant lunacy without resorting 
to self-conscious reminiscing. 

With its food-in-the-face gags, skid- 
ding-across-the-floor-on-gumball rou- 
tines, and every tried and tested prat- 
fall, J Wanna Hold Your Hand barely 


= a 


skirts dopey slapstick. Each character 
is a parody of high school clichés, yet 
any of the four main characters (Wen- 
die Jo Sperber, Nancy Allen, Theresa 
Saldana, and Eddie Deezen) is strong 
enough to launch a TV sitcom. 

In the movie’s most ingenious mo- 
ments, the Beatles finally appear live 
on stage, while we see them only on TV 
monitors, hear their music, and watch 
their effect on hundreds of hysterical 
kids in the audience. Although reality 
rarely interferes with this breathless 
little movie, 7 Wanna Hold Your Hand 
is a cheerful vignette which reduces the 
sixties to a series of hilarious anecdotes 
fraught with snappy one-liners. (At 
this writing, Universal Pictures is con- 
sidering re-promoting the film, which 
upon its original release got a surpris- 
ingly low-key reception.) 


I The Last Waltz, the final concert of 
The Band, rock stars who sang 
through the late sixties and early sev- 
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enties gather together at San Francis- 
co’s Winterland to salute the sixteen- 
year musical outpouring of that prolific 
group. Midway through the film, Em- 
mylou Harris breaks the mood of rock 
and jubilation with “Evangeline,” a 
hauntingly beautiful song that renders 
you misty-eyed with longing for the 
haleyon, post-Watergate days of the 
seventies. Then you realize you are still 
living them. 

Martin Scorsese, whose direction of 
Mean Streets and Taxi Driver was any- 
thing but joyous, has turned out an 
uncharacteristically loving and lyrical 
tribute to the good ol’ seventies. Re- 
freshingly filmed without the backlit 
silhouettes and endlessly strung-out 
audience shots of other rock films, The 
Last Waltz not only bids goodbye to its 
own era but delivers a bittersweet bene- 
diction to the coming-of-age of the six- 
ties generation. 

The music in The Last Waltz poi- 
gnantly tells a story about a generation 
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"The art of being wise is the art of knowing what to overlook" 


— William James 


Parentheses after each solution contain the extra letter(s) in the clue. 


Across. 1. WRA(i)TH (f) 6. OUTPOST (anag.) (h) 11. RISE (anag.) (ea) 12. 
OPERAS (anag.) (rt) 13. LUT(HER)ANS (sultan anag.) (0) 14. TE(A)L (elt anag.) 
(f) 15. AMOUNT (hidden) (b) 16. ENNUI (hidden) (e) 17. COOLIES (anag.) (in) 
18. RETINA (anag.) (g) 21. S(L)EET (?) 23. vo(G)EL (love anag.) (i) 25. 
MOUS(S)E (s) 27. SINATRA (anag.)(e) 28. J(O)UST (7) 30. ADULTS (anag.) (s) 31. 
AMIR (homophone of a mere) (t) 32. REALISTIC (anag.) (A) 33. P(ON)IES. (e) 
34. REEL (hidden) (a) 35. STINGER (double def.) (r) 36. TERNS (homophone) 
(t) Down. 1. W(RITE)RS (rws anag.) (0) 2. R-I(P)EN (ine anag.) (f) 3. AS-L-ANT 
(k) 4. TELL (hidden) (no) 5. HOUR-I (w) 6. O-PTI-CAL (tip anag.) (i) 7. TREMOL- 
O (lo-term anag.) (ng) 8. PAROLE (anag.) (w) 9. SONNETS (anag.) (h) 10. 
TESTS (anag.) (a) 19. EVIDENT (anag.) (t) 20. NETTING (hidden) (t) 21. SMAT- 
TER (anag.) (0) 22. PET-RELS (lers anag.) (ov) 24. GALLON (anag.) (e) 26. SUM- 
MER(y) (r) 27. SARIS (hidden) (l) 28. J-OIST (anag.) (0) 29. SIREN (anag.) (0) 


31. ACRE (anag.) (X) 















































a THE DESTINY OF THE 
CN WORLD RESTS WITH 
THE FUTURE OF CHINA 


THE FUTURE OF 


AFTER MAO « by Ross Terrill 


The future of China is the most im- 
portant unknown factor in the political 
world today. To explore that future, 
Ross Terrill, well-known China author- 
ity and author of 800,000,000: The Real 
China, focuses on the many critical 
questions that have arisen with the 
emergence of Hua Kuo-feng, a leader 
still little known to the West. 

Terrill analyzes the new balance of 
power in China and the probable 
course she will take in international 
affairs, while illuminating the inner 
dynamics of a nation that will un- 
doubtedly influence our own. Photo- 
graphs. 


DELTA BOOKS 


Delacorte Press hardcover « $9.95 


$4.95 





DELTA BOOKS 
Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 
245 East 47 Street 

New York, New York 10017 
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T) . TRADE Chapters 

| of Literary History, 
p. 1918-1978 
Malcolm Cowley 


“There is not a page here 
without the watermark and 
signature of intelligence . . .. 
He is still a hero of the cul- 
ture we breathe." 

—JOHN LEONARD, 
The New York Times 


$12.50 
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- CALLA NDUSTR¥ 


by Steve Cnapple and 
Reebee Garofalo 


| | L4 
"At last, the definitive book on rock 
music as an industry."—Studs Terkel 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER $14.95 hardcover 
$ 7.95 paperback 


Nelson Hall 
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now grown ap. Bob Dylan, in a white 
hat with a swirling orange feather, 
sings “Forever Young,” and the song 
sounds sadder and more melancholy 
than ever. Although he rides his heart 
out on “Caravan,” Van Morrison looks 
slightly stouter and more balding than 
we remember; and Neil Diamond, wear- 
ing a Miami Beaca-blue sports coat and 
salmon-colored knit shirt, seems as in- 
terested in what 1e’s doing as a cashier 
at a checkout ccunter. (One can only 
assume he appezrs at all because The 
Band's leader, Robbie Robertson, pro- 
duces his albums.) 

If Scorsese, who was also a film 
editor on Woodstock, wanted to make a 
truly first-rate rock-concert movie, he 
should have left well enough alone by 
relying on the saperb cinematography 
of Michael Chapman. Because the cam- 
era dwells mostiy on the faces of the 
musicians. Robertson’s clean-cut good 
looks gradually reveal a taut, tired face 
ravaged by too many nights on the 
road. Muddy Waters chanting “Man- 
nish Boy” is so wonderfully smug and 
macho he seems only seconds away 
from ripping oT his shirt, while Dr. 
John, pounding out “Such a Night," is 
blissfully unawere that he is singing for 
anyone but himself. 

Possibly to impose a story line on his 
free-flowing rock film, Seorsese inter- 
sperses gratuiteus interviews of Band 
members. These intense little chats are 
no more than footnotes about the 
group’s shaky beginnings and their rea- 
sons for putting an end to live perform- 
ing. (“Sixteen years was too much,” 
says Robertson “I couldn't live with the 
thought cf spending twenty years on 
the road.’ ) 

The seventies could do a lot worse 
than be cast forever in celluloid by The 
Last Waltz. Like most movies of 
rock coneerts, it makes a statement 
about the generation it represents. 
Monterey Pop zould barely contain the 
unharnessed talents of Janis Joplin, 
Jimi Hendrix, Cass Elliot, and the 
others who ga vanized the mid-sixties. 
Woodstock celebrated a peace-loving, 
alienated generation which came to 
a grim and violent pass in the docu- 
mentary about the Rolling Stones’ free 
concert at Alsamont, Gimme Shelter. 
And The Las- Waltz is a beautifully 
orchestrated incantation of hope and 
harmony that already makes us pine 
for the mellow days of the sweet seven- 
ties. 

So what if t was never really quite 
like that? 
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INNOCENT ERÉNDIRA AND OTHER STORIES 
by Gabriel García Márquez. Harper & 
Row, $8.50. The materials of Mr. Már- 
quez's fiction—decaying mansions, 
nightmares, conscious corpses, ghosts, 
visitations from underseas—are recog- 
nizably high Gothic, but the results he 
gets with them are peculiarly his own. 
His combination of logic and fantasy 
converts the old props into images of 
social process or emotional state or 
psychological condition or all of these 
at once. The stories are unpredictable 
and provocative, impossible but true as 
myths are true. Translated by Gregory 
Rabassa. 








MARGARET FULLER: A Feminist View by 
Paula Blanchard. Delacorte/Seymour 
Lawrence, $11.95. Ms. Blanchard does 
not claim to have unearthed new facts 
about Fuller. The undeniable interest of 
this biography lies in the author’s intel- 
ligent examination of the forces which, 
in the nineteenth century, forced a 
bright, well-educated, enterprising 
woman to assume the status of freak in 
order to make use of her talents. Since 
the best of Fuller was her conversation 
rather than her writing, the reputation 
she had in her own time has become 
something of a mystery, raising the 
question, But what did she actually do? 
Ms. Blanchard answers that one con- 
vincingly. She made a lot of people, 
from Ralph Emerson to Boston society 
women, think. Notes, bibliography. 





THE LeFT-HANDED WOMAN by Peter 
Handke. Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
$7.95. Mr. Handke has chosen to depict 
the breakdown of a marriage entirely in 
surface terms. We learn what the dis- 
contented wife says, where she walks, 
or how long she sits staring into space, 
but never what she or anyone else 
thinks or feels. Presumably the au- 
thor’s point is that full, candid under- 
standing between individuals is impos- 
sible. It is a reasonable enough point, 
but just possibly sidesteps the fiction 
writer’s responsibility. Translated by 
Ralph Manheim. 





THE OrHER HALF by Kenneth Clark. 
Harper & Row, $12.95. In his preface to 
the second volume of his autobiogra- 
phy, Lord Clark warns that this book 


will be very different from Another 
Part of the Wood, and not nearly as 
good. He is right on the first count and 
altogether wrong on the second. The 
book is less openly amusing, but the 
account of his wartime efforts to pro- 
tect the pietures of the National Gal- 
lery, the sketches of his distinguished 
friends, the odd episodes connected 
with painters and collectors, all make 
delightful reading. Index, illustrations. 


INVENTIVE PARIS CLOTHES 1909-1939 by 
Irving Penn and Diana Vreeland. Viking, 
$16.95. Mr. Penn’s elegant “photo- 
graphic essay” derives from the show 
organized for the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art by Ms. Vreeland, whose 
knowledgeable text describes the indi- 
vidual achievements of such designers 
as Poiret, Vionnet, Chanel, and Schia- 
parelli. These couturiers were indeed 
artists, and their clothes arouse hope- 
less yearning for lost glories. The only 
possibie objection to this handsome 
book is that it may inspire a massacre 
of dressmakers. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES vs. DRACULA, or The 
Adventure of the Sanguinary Count by John 
H. Watsen, M.D. as edited by Loren D. 
Estleman. Deubleday, $7.95. Aside from 
the mild amusement to be derived from 
Mr. Estleman's imitation of Watson's 
style (it would be unthinkable to refer 
to it as Doyle's style), there is small 
excuse for this nonsense. What next— 
Holmes vs. the Wolf Man, King Kong, 
the Creature from the Black Lagoon? 


REMBRANDT’S HOUSE by Anthony Bailey. 
Houghton Mifflin, $13.95. Too modest 
to attempt a biography of the enigmatic 
Rembrandt, Mr. Bailey has produced a 
charming, enlightening study of the 
surroundings in which the painter lived 
and worked. This means the bustling 
international! city of Amsterdam in the 
seventeerth century, a town full of 
ideas, experiments, and art dealers. Il- 
lustrated w:th Rembrandt reproduc- 
tions. Index, bibliegraphy. 


IN PATAGONIA by Bruce Chatwin. Summit, 
$7.95. Drawn by vague ancestral con- 
nections, the author went poking 
around southern Argentina and discov- 
ered a zany assortment of people living 
in a country that has casually encom- 
passed Caliban, Darwin, and Butch 
Cassidy. Mr. Chatwin makes a splendid 
guide because he is learned, humorous, 
and observant, he writes extremely 
well, and he is resolutely blind to the 


commonplace. His book may well prove 
a classic in its field. 


MY WILDERNESS WiLDCATS by Mike Tom- 


kies. Doubleday, $7.95. The native Scot- 
tish wildcat is an elusive animal, some- 
times thought to be on the verge of 
extinction. When Mr. Tomkies, a natu- 
ralist, acquired two female kittens, he 
installed them at his remote cabin, 
intending to raise them and study their 
development. Then fate and a zoo which 
had had it with the creature provided 
Sylvesturr, sixteen-odd pounds of ma- 
levolent, intransigent tomcat. Mr. Tom- 
kies, who had recently suffered a disil- 
lusioning bout with cougars in Canada, 
nevertheless took the old ruffian and 
set about raising a small tribe of wild- 
cats in captivity. It had never been done 
before, and the report of the successful 
enterprise will interest readers at- 
tracted to either cats or rare animals. 
Ailurophobes will find all their preju- 
dices confirmed. Photographs by the 
author. 





MAGUBANE'S SOUTH AFRICA by Peter Mag- 
ubane. Knopf, $12.95; $7.95 paper. As a 
black photojournalist, Mr. Magubane 
has been hampered and harassed by the 
South African government, but as these 
brilliant pictures prove, he has not been 
stopped. The photographs are varied, 
often tragic, sometimes funny. The text 
in which Mr. Magubane explains the 
background of his subject matter is full 
of sharp, informative detail. Foreword 
by Ambassador Andrew Young. 





THE NEW OxronD Book or ENGLISH LIGHT 
VERSE chosen and edited by Kingsley Amis. 
Oxford, $13.95. Rambling through the 
history of English literature in his 
introduction, Mr. Amis allows that “to 
raise a good-natured smile" (Charles 
Dibdin) comes reasonably close to de- 
fining the nature and purpose of light 
verse, but a good deal of the anthology 
that follows is calculated to raise a 
resigned yawn. The editor has gone 
about light business with a heavy hand. 
Index. 

—Phoebe-Lou Adams 
MEAS EO Se oe Ee I? 


LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 





Paul Malamud previously appeared in 
the April Atlantic. 


Richard Lipez is a free-lance writer 
living in western Massachusetts. 


Betsy Carter is an associate editor at 
Newsweek magazine. 


“To record in depth 
the lives of women” 


The Radcliffe Biography Series, 
says Radcliffe President Matina 
S. Horner, is intended “to stim- 
ulate and challenge the aspira- 
tions of readers and to record 

in depth the lives of women of 
achievement as well as those 
of women whose lives might 
remain invisible but for the 
series:’ The first two books: 


WOMEN 
of CRISIS 


Lives of Struggle and Hape 

by Robert Coles & Jane Hallo- 
well Coles. Five contemporary 
American women—“doubly 
oppressed by being both poor 
and female...they rise up from 
these pages in towering 
strength and simple dignity." — 
N.Y. Times Magazine. “One of 
the most important books on 
women to appear in the last 
decade: — Ms. Magazine. A 
Merloyd Lawrence Book. $10.95 


From Transcendentalism to 
Revolution 

by Paula Blanchard. “The 19th- 
century bluestocking, feminist, 
journalist and critic...is finally 
accorded the understanding 
she deserves...An intelligent, 
absorbing study." — Publishers 


Weekly. A Merloyd Lawrence 
Book. $11.95 











TillieOlsen 


"Strong, personal, pulsing 

with passionate anger, outrage 
and regret...a powerful book?’ 
— Publishers Weekly. “An elo- 
quent and passionate tribute to 
the force of artistic creativity 
fighting against all the odds 

— Ellen Moers. $10.00 


Delacorte Press/Seymour Lawrence 
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LUCKY DEBBIE. 


CLOSER LOOK. BOX 1492 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20013 





Name 





Address 





City State Zip 


Handicap or Problem 





CLOSER LGDK 


(a free service of the U S. Office of Education 
Department of Health, Education & Welfare 





Don't feel sorry for Debbie. She's getting the 
special education she needs. Her handicap 
won't go away. But she will learn to overcome 
it. and lead as normal a life as possible. 

The ones we should worry about are the 
handicapped children who are not getting the 
help they need 

If you know a child who is not getting special 
education, we have free information that can 
really help...no matter what kind of handicap 
he has. Just fill in this coupon. 








by Emily - ox and Henry Rathvon 





BACK TO BACK 





The twelve 1aclued lights, taken in 
the order of their appearance (with 
Across ligh: preceding Down lights), 
form a progression of words which 
may be linked back to back. Clue 
answers incede six proper words; 10 
Across is uscommon; a variant 
spelling is involved in 17 Across. 
Remember taat punctuation in the 
clues may be used deceptively. 





ACROSS 





1. Shed insswamp (6) 
9. Positior epen for unskilled laborer 

(4) 

10. For var:pire Dracula, Miami is 
home (£) 

11. When tae king is away, depression 
turns tc pollity (3) 

18. Extract from coroner on device for 
removirg hearts (5) 

14. Love to-xperuse nymph (5) 

15. Garden-cf Eden has twice the 
room (3 

l7. Problera of time and money (7) 

18. Equality is semething very 
important to the French (5) 

20. Rejo:ced in return of splendid time 
(7) 

21. Old Jet= ziven some Rams? (7) 

21. Prophe ie quiet fills Indian place 
with ovtset of ceremony (7) 

28. Top mam after Christ (4) 

29. Sea monster on the tail of 
retreat zx crocodile (3) 

31. Vault wich dangerous 
conseqrences (5) 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


‘ 





Support a certain opera (4) 

Land adds mass to concrete (5) 
Turn back (apt to be crowded) (4) 
Stew in returnable cans (4) 


Alternate notice now and 
then (6) 





DOWN 





4. 


5. 


. On the field, king equals king (4) 
. Persevering and topping off 


sundae, died—eating rotten nut (9) 
Happy beginning—girl meets boy 
(4) 

Characters, alternating in term, 
accede to presiding position (5) 


. One king among millions (4) 
. Hot dog—one with ketchupy 


exterior (7) 
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. Makes socks smell uplifting (5) 

. Ho! Pot shot! (5) 

. Alarm is loud, getting attention (4) 
. Lighting of sign with none out (4) 

. Moslem lands a hit— place goes 


wild (9) 


. Indian put back in orphanage 


home (7) 


. Transfers $100 in business 


transactions (6) 


. Asian connection at hearing (4) 
. Shepherd's first 100 sheep get lost 


(5) 


. More than one fanciful wish (about 


1000)! (5) 


. Win near-falls (4) 
. Imagine 500,500 sheets of 


newspaper (5) 


. Aide changes light bulb (4) 
32. 


Rat gets off craft (3) 


Note: The :nst-uctions above are the special instructions for this month's puzzle. It is 


assumed that au know how to decipher clues. For a complete introduction to clue-solving, write to The 
Atlantic Reprzi* Department, enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


The solution to last month’s 
Puzzler appears on page 83. 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


RENEE deca ell etal etn onde aS EEE 
BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, cloth. 
Free details. WRITERS, Box 285E, Floral Park, N.Y. 
11001. 

WRITERS: "UNSALAELE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 


ME bea asap m qu tied 
EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 


e — — —  —— M —  — 


Book Publishing. Paperback/hard cover. Quality 
editing, design. Paragon Press, Box #4391, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20012 


M —— 


POETRY, SHORT STORY CONTESTS —Prizes, pos- 
sible publication. For details, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Fotpourri International, Pub- 
lisher Box 6183Z, Wyomissing, Pa. 19610. 





Editing, revising manuscripts. Sally R. Hayashi, 
5342 N. Winthrop, Chicago 60640 


C —  — ——— 


POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $3. 
LYF-J, Box 722, Inglewood, CA 90307. 


————— M — M  ——— 


NEW POETRY, SHORT STORY, ARTICLE WRITING 
CONTESTS— Prizes, possible publication. For de- 
tails, send self-addressed, stamped envelope. Pot- 
pourri International Publishers, Box 6183-Y, Wyo- 
missing, PA. 19610. 


a —— i — — 


SELL YOUR POEMS Free Details/Guaranteed Pub- 
lications, Box 83-A, Murfreesboro, North Carolina 
27855 


—Ó — H—á—————  ——— 


POETRY WANTED for anthology. New writers wel- 
come. No payment. Send several. PUBLISHERS, 
Box 3455-A, Knoxville, TN 37917. 


E —— HB ——— — ———— —— 


BECOME A PUBLISHER—with John McKinney's 
“How to Start Your Own Community Newspaper." 
NY Times enthuses: ‘‘Covers every conceivable 
facet of weekly newspaper publishing." $9.95 
from Meadow Press, Box 35-A, Port Jefferson, NY 
11777. Money-back guarantee. 


EEE 


FILM WRITING. . . How to Write Educational and 
Technical Films. $4.95. HOYT, Box 3342-A, Law- 
rence, Kansas 66044 


———— — P —— ———— — 


Poetry contest: for information send self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to "The Poet" P.O. 
Box 32419, San Jose, Calif. 95152 


—— M áá—— —— — M —— 


BOOK PUBLISHING— manuscripts and inquiries 
invited. Fiction, nonfiction and poetry. Free AU- 
THORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION. Write Dorrance 
& Company, Dept. M, 35 Cricket Terrace, Ard- 
more, PA 19003 


e ——— —Á—— — —— 


BOOKS 
FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


€ M— M — — ——— 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! 
History, fiction, socia! sciences, literature, misc. 
subjects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


BOOKS 


25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-orint books. Add 40€ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 








Books: Used, rare, serious, scholarly. Free lists 
issued. Schnezmann, 5710 S. Dorchester, Chica- 
go, IL 60637 

259 wu di SE NUR ee te 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOX! Join our successful au- 
thors. Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet and 
free manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. YKT, 
84 Fifth Avenue New York 10011. 


 —— a —— M M — 


PUBLISHERS OVERSTOCKS, 


remainders, imports anc reprints on ail subjects, art, 


history, biography, fiction, and much, much more. 
Over 3,000 titles in our huge catalog of fantastic 
bargains! Write today fer a free copy: 


Hamilton, Box 1252A, Danbury, Ct 06810 








The German-Americaas—from Leif Ericson's fa- 
ther to the Rockefellers, Fords, and Kellys. $3.00. 
Book, 1573 Rockledge Lane #3 Walnut Creek, CA 
94595 

itt OE worn Se 
FREE SUBSCRIPTIONS to 101 magazines. Yours 
for the asking. Confidential list tells how. Guaran- 
teed. $3 tc WR^-1, Box 536, Belmont, CA 94002 

bonc ms ids Aeshi om aiii PAM e E 
Black Books Catalog. Write: Black Books, Box 754, 
Concordville, Pa. 19331 

bt ste a PLC e STEP ee OI A RES 
BOOK READEFS! Send titles wanted to: S&S 
Books, 80 North Wilder, AT-6, St. Paul, MN. 
55104 





FREE MAGAZINES, over 300, all complimentary. 
Stamp brings cetails. Complete directory $2.00. 
Taylor Publishing, 3731-37 Milton, Shreveport, 
Louisiana 71109. 





PERIODICALS 





There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for free- 
lance writers. Each issue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where t2 sell manuscripts. $12 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscription, mail $4.00 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 





NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 65 coun- 
tries! Sampler: Five countries—$2.98. FREE BRO- 
CHURE, MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A8 Dana 
Point, Californie 9262€ 





OUT OF FRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 

Acie od tae a lal dE 2 ne AS T es 
EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, 
2917 ATLANTIC. ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 
TE ae eal a SE EE BEES ene care 
YESTERDAY'S BOOKS LOCATED, no obligation. 
OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 3253X, San 
Clemente, CA 92672 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





Books: from stock or will search. Send ti- 
tles+stamp Box 847, Easton, Pa. 18042 





Out of Print Bookfinder. Box 5842AT. High Point, 
N.C. 27262. send Wants. 


ene 


BOOKPLATES 
FREE color catalog offers scores of hard-to-find 
home library accessories. Antioch Bookplate 
Company, Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 


a 


SERVICES 

RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING—academic, pro- 
fessional, literary. Original. Expert. Confidential. 
Nationwide library facilities. We deliver what oth- 
ers promise—that's why we're #1! Come to us 
for topnotch quality—we refuse to peddle junk. 
No one, anywhere, can match our record of 
success. RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000, 
Dayton, Washington 99328. 


Writing services. We provide service—not exag- 
gerated advertising claims and slick come-on let- 
ters. Prewritten research available. Thousands of 
topics. Catalog $1.00!! Writers Unlimited, Box 
#4391, Washington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715 





COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PAPERS. Thousands on 
file. All academic subjects. Send $1.00 for mail 
order catalog. Custom research also available. 
Box 25916-A, Los Angeles, California, 90025. 
(213) 477-8474. 

bip) iplb Sas ie ERRORI sone 
LOANS BY MAIL to Executives, Professional Peo- 
ple. Up to $15,000. Private, convenient, no inter- 
views. Write C. E. Wilson, Vice President, Postal 
Executive Financial Services, Inc., Dept. 0122, 
14201 E. 4th Ave., P.O. Box 39F, Denver, Co. 
80239 

Die SS UT ps Meee ENS WSOPE DACH 0. 
Creativity and experience in ghostwriting, speech- 
writing, editing, research. Free critiques, esti- 
mates, samples. Any field or genre. A. Brumbaugh, 
767 Mermaid, Pacific Grove, California, 93950. 
pa ite w^ cM SMES ETE SIE Ee 
WORDSMITHS will ghost anything. Books, papers, 
studies, etc. Also editing, research, indexing of 
books. Professional writers, national clientele, tes- 
timonials on request. Expert work all fields. Box 
5882a, Chicago 60680. 

r et A af fim cd fa Were a 
ACADEMIC RESEARCH, WRITING, STATISTICS, 
REWRITING, EDITING. Original, confidential work. 
Want maximum professional service at minimal 
cost? Try us! QUALITY WRITERS, Box 7833, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60680. 





THE CORRECT IMAGE: complete resume service. 
Rita Williams 505 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 212-687-0890. 





Freedom of Information Act request letters and 
litigation done by Washington law firm. Daniels and 
Burchfiel 2914 M St. NW., Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202) 333-8998. 


RECORDS AND TAPES 


ft eS ee iacet “a el Pines ee uM PESCA 
SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 64 pg. 
list $1.00. Bakers Wife Cast LP $9.95 Broadway/ 
Hollywood Recordings, Georgetown, Connecticut 
06829 

AT CUN Jun Fou NP a Ie 
RECORDS-TAPES! Discounts to 73%; all labels; no 
purchase obligations; newsletter; discount di- 
vidend certificates; 10096 guarantees. Free de- 
tails. Discount Music Club, 650 Main St., Dept. 37- 
0878, New Rochelle, New York 10801. 





RECORDS AND TAPES 


NOTICE 2ECORD RATERS WANTED 
(No experienc required) Each month you will 
receive nationally released albums to rate. THERE 

.. IS NO EXTRA#CHARGE for the LP's you receive. 


You pay a smell membership fee which covers all 
costs of the LF We pay postage. In return for your 
opinion, Duild yaum LP collection, "First come basis." 
For application write: EARS, DEPT 77] Box 10245. 
5521 Cente: S . Milwaukee, WI 53210. 

© 1975 E.A.R.S. 





STAMPS 


PENFRIENDS. =r free information, write: Papy- 
rus, 927 AM Fitsenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 


MUSIC 


Kits! Build dul-:mers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, 5a sos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $2295. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, De-ver, Colorado 80215 











SASSMANN H&RPSICHORDS. Rare Quality. Ger- 
man Masteroueder Perfection. Catalog. Gregoire 
Distributars, 10551 Victory N.E., Seattle, Washing- 
ton 98125. 





KITS Lute, viola da gamba, harps, vielle, psaltery, 
hammered duscimer, dulcimer. Finished instru- 
ments. James >x, Luthier, 429 Fawcett St., Balti- 
more, Mc. 21211 


3OURMET FOODS 


NATURAL WOD CUTTING BOARDS, Durable— 
Unique—origimal no two exactly alike full % in. 
thick—Makes = great hot plate send $3.79 + 
$1.00 postage — handling New Yorkers add tax— 
Satisfaction Gaaranteed NEW COUNTRY DIS.— 
Box 229. Dep- B-8, Brocton, N.Y. 14716 Gift 
Catalog .50¢ 











RECIPES 


NEW ORLEAN > CREOLE FAMILY RECIPES. 3 for 
$1.00. Marie L..que't 1709 Esteban Street, Arabi, 
Louisiana 70022 








Homemade Foot Beer— Natural carbonation 
$1.00—S. Biczerson, P.O. Box 42, New Lebanon, 
OH 45345 





Vegetarian Recipes: delicious collection of dips, 
soups, salads. and emtrees. Many designed to 
accommodate strict vegetarians. All very tasty. 
Send $2.25 to — E. Lyell, 1307 20th Ave., Apt. 204, 
San Francisco- Calif. 93122 





Chocolate Died Peanut Butter Candy Recipe 
1.00 and SASE to Recipe Callers Box 1407, Keno- 
sha, Wis. 5314— 





Grandma's Four Authentic Old Italian Recipes. 
$2.00, P.O. Bc» 4638 Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208 





SCANDINAVIA4 DELIGHTS—pastries, puddings, 
cakes and mo. Send $1.00 for three samples or 
$5.00 for the ccmplete set of twenty recipes to 
SAMTUN 444 Big Pine Drive, Virginia Beach, VA 
23452. 





Best Chocolat Cake in the world and Filbert Pie. 
$2. 10 Sumrrzr Foods. $2. SASE. SABIN, 1323 
N.W. 19th, ?o--iand, Oregon, 97209 





MEN RAVE Bemarkable steak and kidney pie. 
$1.00 SASE. E-x 28, Cuttyhunk, Mass. 02713 





Yogurt Soup! =abulous recipe—$2.00. 491, Sta- 
tion K, Torent M4P269, Ontario, Canada. 





OUT-OF-THIS-NORLD OLD WORLD POLISH PIE- 
ROGI. Fantaste, foolproof, filled-dumpling recipe. 
$1.00 Polish Kitchen, 7606 Devon, Chicago Ill 
60631 





RECIPES 


WHOLE GRAIN GOODNESS. from the Breadbas- 
ket. 5 delicious, natural wheat country recipes. 
SASE and $2. P.O. Box 246a, Pretty Prairie, 
Kansas 67570 








HAWAIIAN DELIGHT! Shoyu Chicken Recipe $1.00 
SASE; SHOYU, 4970 Kilauea 509, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii 96816. 





Luscious lemon pie recipe. $1 and SASE to 417 
Roscoe, #402, Chic. Il. 60657. 





CRUSTLESS SPINACH QUICHE—$1.00 plus SASE 
to: Gourmet Delights, P.O. Box 128, Vienna, Va. 
22180 





TOO MANY ZUCCHINI AND GREEN TOMA- 
TOES??? Save food and money. Recipe booklet 
$3.00. Stone House Press Dept. A, Fairfax, Vt. 
05454. 





UNIQUE Fudge Bar Recipe GUARANTEED Fool- 
proof Send $1.00 and SASE to BLISSWOOD, Box 
228 Sugar Grove, Ill. 60554 





PAVLOVA —Australia's favorite dessert. A slice of 
heaven. Send $1, SASE for prize-winning recipe. 
Woolshed, 147B Andover Rd., Billerica, MA 
01821 





Do-ahead dinner recipes. SASE, $2.00 MPB 673 
Forest, Glen Ellyn. IL. 60137 





SUMMER FUN RECIPES, salads and desserts, 
three for $2.00. SASE Recipes 3809 47th St. NW 
Washington, DC 20016 





ART 





THE CHARM OF SAN FRANCISCO in fine prints, 
gallery quality, matted, individually signed by the 
artist, San Francisco art instructor whose work 
hangs in collections worldwide. Series of four 
scenes, 9x12 $16.00 or 14x18 $22.00 postpaid. 
MONTANARO, P.O. Box 696, San Bruno, Ca 
94066. 





On the pleasure of finding, cleaning, collecting 
inexpensive Nineteenth Century Engravings. 
$1.00 plus stamp. PRINTS Box 143 Hatboro, 
Pennsylvania 19040 





Join JAMES GODWIN SCOTT'S WATERCOLOR 
WORKSHOPS IN ARIZONA, Sedona: Sept. 21-Oct. 
1 and Cave Creek: Feb. 23-Mar. 4. Brochure: P.O. 
Box 713, Sedona, Arizona 86336 





CONSUMER INTEREST 


Your least expensive wheels are the wheels you 
already own! WHY TRADE IT IN? The Car Owner's 
Manual Detroit Will Not Provide. How to keep your 
car young year after year, $4.95, plus $1 postage 
and handling. Strait & Co., P.O. Box 331A, Prince- 
ton, NJ 08540 





ECOLOGY 


ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. 
Strong sense of community. Admissions without 
regard to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter 
Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


SAIL A SEMESTER 
aboard 
REGINA 
MARIS 


. a ship that provides research and education 
opportunities in marine mammalogy. For 1978 and 
1979: tuna-porpoise controversy, blue, humpback 
and bowhead whales . . . Galapagos, Mexico, Alas- 
ka, and the Bering Sea. Earn college credit through 
Harvard Commission on Extension Courses. For 
information, please write: 

THE OCEAN RESEARCH AND: 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 

51 Commercial Wharf #6 

Boston, Massachusetts 02110 

617 523 3455 


























EDUCATION 


STUDY WRITING IN MEXICO THIS CHRISTMAS. A 
two week intensive workshop for beginning and 
working writers. Focus on techniques of observa- 
tion and clear, natural expression. Limited to 
fifteen persons. Steven Lafer, c/o Mexique Bay 
Group, Box 42606, San Francisco, CA 94142. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports— $2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETTER!! 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming!! Free details 
. . . . Intermountain-2C, 3506 Birch, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001. 





Radio-TV Jobs . . . Stations hiring nationwide! 
Free details: “Job Leads," 1680-GX Vine, Holly- 
wood, CA 90028. 





Business Manager /Assistant Publisher for estab- 
lished growing, monthly magazine in the solar 
energy field. Applicants must have several years of 
experience in magazine publishing. Send resume's 
and salary history to Hilda Wetherbee, Solar Age, 
Church Hill, Harrisville, N.H. 03450 





Airlines are hiring! Excellent pay, benefits, travel. 
All positions, Employment Package, listing compa- 
nies that hire: Instructions, sample resume, cover 
letters included $10.00 Aviation Careers, Box 216, 
Windham, N.H. 03087 





GUIDE TO CAREERS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Comprehensive, factual. $4.00. Columbia Lan- 
guage Services, Department AM, Box 28365, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000--. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YT, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 





OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Worldwide Di- 
rectory and complete information— $2.00 Oppor- 
tunities. Box 19107-YT, Washington, D. C. 20036 





WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Ameri- 
ca, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales. Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000--. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 









OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND!! Exciting Opportuni- 
ties. Countless Occupations. High paid. Latest 
information, forms $2.00. Austco Box 8489-YY, 
Long Beach, California 90808 


(0 (2e se (ina aa Pbi eS NEUE vq 
JOBS OVERSEAS . . . (Including Alaska.) Free 
Details. Wages, Countries, How to Apply. Global 
Employment. Box 808-V National City, California 
92050 





AUSTRALIA EMPLOYMENT!! COMPLETE INFOR- 
MATION!! Companies, salaries, immigration, paid 
transportation . . . 500+ agencies/recruiters 

. etc! $3.95 MONTFRED BOX 2538A N.Y.C. 
10017 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Councel 1239 Apache Junction, Arizona 
85220 





START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare 
time. Resumes House, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J. 07643 





Bumper Sticker Printing Device. Cheap, Simple, 
Portable. Free Details. Bumper, POB 22791 (AE), 
Tampa, FL. 33622. 





STAY HOME! EARN MONEY addressing envelopes. 
New Genuine offer 15€. Lindco, 3636-AM Peter- 
son, Chicago, 60659 





IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without 
capital or travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk 
examination. Experience unnecessary. Free Re- 
port Mellinger, Dept. G1089, Woodland Hills, Cali- 
fornia 91367 





MISEMPLOYED? Start successful used-book 
store! Details, Dep't A, 400 Carr, Denver 80226 





ULTIMATE ANSWER to your search for genuine 
mail order success. Send sase. G. Tucker, 4389 
Audubon, Detroit, MI 48224 





TURN THOUGHTS INTO CASH! Write Short News- 
paper Paragraphs. FREE Details! O'Dell 3131-A 
Stanwood Philadelphia, PA. 19136 





BIG PROFITS in becoming a supplier to major 
industry through electroplating small parts and 
metalizing nonmetallics. Write for free particulars: 
Mason, Room MC-113-HJ, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, 
IL. 60626. 





CAN YOUR WRITING SELL? Send for FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test. Your writing potential analyzed. 
Writers Institute (Home Study), Dept. 44-08-8, 
100 Mamaroneck Avenue, Mamaroneck, New 
York 10543. 





$200 WEEKLY POSSIBLE MAILING CIRCULARS!! 
Materials Supplied, Earn Immediately! Send Self- 
Addressed Stamped Envelope: Homeworker, 
B427-5CQ, Troy, MT 59935. 





GET OUT OF DEBT!! Secret law ERASES debts, 
CREATES wealth! Free report—Blueprints #HH8, 
453 W256, NYC 10471 





FOR SALE: Successful Antiquarian Bookshop. First 
Editions, Fine Bindings, Out-of-Print Books, Rare 
Prints. In delightful California city. Krisel 41 E. 42 
St. New York 10017 





MAILORDER OPPORTUNITY! Start profitable 
home business without experience or capital. 
Write for free book, case histories, plus details. No 
obligation. Mail Order Associates, Dept. 541, 
Montvale, NJ 07645. 





REAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! “Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus current nationwide listings— $2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YX. Washington, D.C. 20036 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, superi- 
or schools, near universities, attractive, inte- 
grated neighborhoods. Shaker Housing, 3380 Lee 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 751- 
2155. 





VACATIONS 


6 Room modern cottage. Secluded, near skyline 
Drive, Weekly, Monthly, or Buy, DesJardins, Box 
209A, Elkton, VA 22827 





TRAVEL GUIDES 


KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, 5th 
edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, monas- 
teries, manor houses. palaces, 18 countries, 465 
photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 180 pages. $5.25 
postpaid. Robert Lorg, AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., 
East Meadow. NY 11554. 





DAYTRIPS IN EUROPE for people who love to walk! 
Explore fascinating places on foot using our unique 
bimonthly travel guides. For free information write 
Great Trips, Box 519€-A, New York NY 10017 





GOING TO EUROPE? Money saving tips not found 
in other guides. The Fennypincher's Supplement. 
From Bookstores or Mojave Books, 7040E Darby, 
Reseda, California 91335. $2.60 including ship- 


ping. 





Central Texas Travel Brochure, $2, Information 
Enterprises, Box 6395A, Waco, Texas 76706 





TRAVEL 





REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking, 
and wines in a comfortable French home in rural 
BURGUNDY. Small groups, adults only. For infor- 
mation “‘Yetado"’, Pally, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 
France. 





SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Bushflying—Jeeping— 
Rafting—Hiking. Natural history expeditions ex- 
plore remote southwestern frontiers. Geology/ 
Archaeology/Zotany. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, 
Dept-116, Sarta Fe, NM 87501. 





Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accommoda- 
tions. Cheaper than staying home. Freighters 163- 
09 AB8 Depot. Flushing, NY 11358 





SAIL THE MAINE COAST—Licensed native captain 
and finest 45° Camper and Nicholson sloop pro- 
vide fresh seafood, quiet anchorages, and islands 
to be explorec. Your choice of destinations. Three 
double cabins for six guests. $1,300 to $1,500 per 
week plus prcvisions. Brochure and photo avail- 
able. Call (207) 326-8525. 





EXTRAORDINARY SOUTH PACIFIC TRAVEL. Write 
GoodTravel Tcurs, 5332 College Avenue, Oakland, 
California 94618. 





COOLFONT RE+CREATION—Sparkling mountain 
lakes, woodland trails, renowed Treetop House 
Restaurant. Enjoy swimming, riding, fishing, quali- 
ty dining, from $28.50 MAP. Coolfont, Box #2, 
Berkeley Springs, WV 25411 (304)258-4500. 





EXPEDITION "ROUND THE WORLD. Remote 
places: Galapagos, Piteairn, Easter, Tahiti, Fiji, etc. 
180’ Yacht. Snipmates wanted. Share expenses. 
Write YANKEE TRADER, P.O. Box 120, Dept. 010, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 33139 


1 
| 
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TRAVEL 


EXPEDITIONS FOR UNDERSTANDING: MAYA/ 
INCA CIVILIZATIONS. Two and three week jour- 
neys to archaeological sites, Indian villages, colo- 
nial cities, volcanoes and beaches. Small groups 
led by qualified guides. Free brochure. FORUM 
TRAVEL INTERNATIONAL Dept. AM, 2437 Durant 
Avenue #208, Berkeley, CA 94704 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 





GAF COLORSLIDES Worldwide catalog 50¢. World- 
wide 7427-A Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 





FUTURE SHOCK. New 50 minute 16mm color film 
based on Toffler's book, $495. Cost $660 from 
McGraw Hill. Frank Vander Wert, Box 5829, APO 
NY 09633. 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 


CORKSCREW, SCISSORS, FLASHLIGHT, PHONE 
BOOKS? Fill out “THE WHERE-IT-IS BOOK OF 
HOUSEHOLD ITEMS" for your family and sitter. 
$3.95 postpaid. Box 497, Northfield, Ill. 60093 








BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALLBUM —world's best; 
holds 200 cards— $9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115. 





GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


JEEPS — $59.30! — CARS — $33.50! — 200,000 
ITEMS!I—GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—Most COM- 
PREHENSIVE DIRECTORY AVAILABLE tells how, 
where to buy—YOUR AREA—$2.00—MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE—Government Information 
Services Department GM-8, Box 99249, 433 Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, California 94109 








MISCELLANY 


COLLECTING MILITARY MEDALS? List 50¢. Ver- 
non, Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 








"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50€, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. Short, simple method of acquiring powerful 
memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
ates extraordinary knowledge, talents. Learn 
"how" you remember 'why" you forget. Free 
information. Institute of Advanced Thinking, 
845AT Via Lapaz, Pacific Palisades, California 
90272. 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your favor- 
ite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identi- 
ty, Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation- 
al correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. Her- 
mes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 11, 
Germany 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 





LONELY!! Meet “New” Singles. World, Box 3876- 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 





MISCELLANY 


SINGLE BOCKBCVERS get cultured, single, wi- 
dowed or divoeced persons acquainted Nation- 
wide. Establishec 1970. Write BOX AE Swarth- 
more, Pa. 1998 








T-SHIRTS 





from everywhere 


Productiow «verruns of T-shirts printed for 
colleges, at istic teams, resorts, advertis- 
ers, etc. Mew, tap quality, name-brand, 
cotton ard co»tton-polyester in white and 
colors. 
Package »f 5 assorted, all different: $9.95 
(add $1.00 5estage*). Order today direct 
from the mi . Same day shipment via UPS. 
Specify sze 3-M-L-XL (adult). Send check 
or money o der to: 

B:S^WAY-AMERICAN MILLS 

P.O. Box 173Q 
Wmehester, Mass. 01890 
10d ymoney back guarantee 
* West «f “ississippi and Canada $1.50 


——————————— 


LONELY? Hae nationwide friends. Enclose 
stamp. Excitng 3ox 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 
O wee 8s SES wa ST ENSE, 2 CDM P D 


MEET SINGLE* WORLDWIDE! Free information. 
"International' Box 1716-AT, Chula Vista, CA 
92012 

OU ETT EROS TUE AIMER CRECEN" 


How To ovesccrme loneliness. Seventeen secrets. 
$3.00. Seclude-Crest, Box 1004, West Plains, Mo. 
65775 

ocl114 Qe AG DASS NBN 


FLY MODEL 8A. BOONS. Instructions, pattern, Life 
Memberships wodel Balloon League. $3 to MOD- 
ELS, Drawer 2247, Menlo Park, California 94025. 
SESE RE 92 ROC "VR CRINE 2 RUD! 7 € 


END CONGEST GN, STUFFINESS with an easy-to- 
use clinically f2-ted treatment that helps nasal 
disorder witaowt drug hangover. Send $1.00 for 
details te H~dem Med. Dept. AM, 1763 Vista Del 
Mar, L.A. 90928 

co ei EE E a ER ee 


PROFESSIOWA. BACHELOR DEGREE . . . earned 
with 4 or mceyears of Professional Experience in 
Business Menagement, Sales, or Servicing. For 
FREE Informata Write: EBERT PROFESSIONALS 
INSTITUTE, 3cx 1651, Dept. 6A, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 65201 





MATISSE-Shirt — TUT-Shirt 


Silk-Screened All Cotton T-Shirts 
MATISSE is BLUE on ECRU 
TUT is MAROON on GOLD 

Sizes SdV-L-XI $6.00+ 50€ P. &H. 


TOTE BAGS 
TUT-Maroon, MATISSE-Blue 
Bott ir Natural canvas (16" x 18") 
$750 plus 50¢ P. & H. 


EDJ Productions 
12843 Bown 'N' Four, Dept. A 
St. Louis, MO 63141 





EES PIE. BAT RE es o 
MISCELLANY 
SE, et ee ant A aL 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE T-SHIRTS—Choose from 
our selection of 43 snappy sayings in 18 different 
languages, each one screen printed on a fine, 
colored T-shirt. Send 25¢ for brochure: CORNU- 
COPEIA T-SHIRTS, Box 9301A, Madison. WI 

53715. 
n EE M U "I | See ie 


NEGATIVE ION GENERATORS—produces moun- 
tain clean air, music for relaxation and meditation, 
biomagnetism, and much more. Catalogue-25¢. 
Cheops, 8143-A Big Bend, St. Louis, Mo. 63119 

 — i eee aie Se 


Our staff artists have captured the beauty and 
spirit of Hang Gliding with a beautiful full size color 
poster. Mailed in protective tube: $2. Sitton 
Graphics, Box 14014, Panama City Beach, Fla. 
32407. 

























CLASSIFIED RATES 






Per word (single insertion) 10 word min ...... 
Per word 6 times in one contract year .......... $1.00 
Per word 12 times in one contract year ........ 









Classified Display: 1 time—$90 per col. inch 
6 times—$80 per col. inch 
12 times—$70 per col. inch 







Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Adjustments on word count 
will be made if necessary. The Atlantic reserves the 
right to refuse advertisements which we-consider to 
be of questionable taste or intent. 











All Ads must be prepaid at the time you send in 
your insertion (If you are ordering more than one 
insertion, please send full amount to qualify for dis- 
count.) 






















Historical 
T-Shirts, etc. 


Virginia Woolf, Joyce, Tolkien, Hemingway, 
Dickens, Proust, George Sand, Colette, Jane 
Austen, Poe, Dickinson, Thoreau, Nabokov, 
Anais Nin, Melville, Twain, G.B. Shaw, Brecht, 
Kafka, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, A. Christie, 
Einstein, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Vivaldi, Handel, Brahms, Chopin, 
Wagner, Mahler, lves, Wittgenstein, Nietzsche, Jung, Freud, Reich, 
Darwin, Mao, Marx, Russell, Plato, Earhart, Escoffier, Frank L. Wright, 
Van Gogh, Rembrandt, Nijinsky, Tutankhamun. 


T-Shirts: white *6.50ea., 4/522. red or blue: $8.ea , 4/528. Sweat- 
shirts (gray): *12ea., 2/521. cotton. sizes sm(34-36) med(38-40) 

lg( 42-44) xlg( 46-48) allow for shrinkage. Totes(nat. canvas): $9 50ea.. 
2/518 Cook's Apron (white): $8.ea.. 2/514. prices ppd. 

CANADIAN customers add 51.00 per piece 


HISTORICAL PRODUCTS Box 220Y Cambridge, MA 02138 





Telephone numbers count as two words 

Post Office Box Number count as two words. Zip 
code counts as one word. We do not accept At- 
lantic box numbers at this time. If possible, 
please send sample or include brochure about 
product/service being advertised. This step will 
ensure insertion without delay. 

















BEETHOVEN 






Please write for additional information: 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 











ATTENTION: LEFT HANDERS! 
Join the INTERNATIONAL LEFT pill te, 
HANDERS SOCIETY and you will 2 
receive: e a handsome wall plaque £ 
e membership carde newsletter e list 
of famous south paws e guide to lefty 
products e great gift idea. 

SEND $10.00 membership fee to: 

ILHS DEPT.am ©1978 ILHS 
Box 10127 Milwaukee, WI 53210. 
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Are Bill Collectors Destroying Your Marriage? Find 
togetherness in getting out of debt. $3.00 Spann 
PO BOX 686 Beacon NY, 12508. 

EE NICE ee Lee eee E 


HELP!! PRISONER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Write: Robert Ryland, Ph.D., Rt. 2 Box 953, 
Thomasville, N.C. 27360 Department C.C.U. 

pH ES SEE TEMO SE SD AGS 


I'll compose an inspiring melody to your favorite 
religious poem. Please send poem and payment 
(the amount is up to you) to: Michael Herbert 
Shadick, 2375 Como, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
55108. Thank you! 


GUIDE TO THE LIVABILITY OF THE FIFTY 
STATES—includes tax rates, housing costs, cli- 
mate, income levels, much more. Send $2.00 to 
Ryan Publications, Box 904, Oregon City, OR 
97045. 

xr eS o. 
Fine walking sticks and canes. Write for brochure. 
Marchele Co. Dept. A 720 Fort Washington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10040 
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is Available in 
MICROFORM 


For Complete, Information 


UEM TESTS WRITE : - A 
Cash for old Postcards Box 976, Vails Gate, N.Y. University 
12584 À ; 
———— SE AEE ae D s aM Microfilms 
PERSONALIZED STATIONERY, boxed. 50— $6.75: International 
double—$10.00; INFORMALS, 100— $8.75. Cor- terna 
ey, Box 113A, Burtonsville, Md. 20730 Dept. F.A. Dept. F.A. 


MS MENS: SC HIM) IMG AG SAR Ne ot 
GOLF POCKET GUIDE—Illustrates club uses and 
how to play difficult lies. Send $2.00 Golf Prod- 
ucts, PO BOX 170, Aberdeen, N.J. 07747" 


300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 
U.S.A. 


18 Bedford Row 
London, WC1R 4EJ 
England 
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Or `] when you join The Guild. 





hoose any 3 sets 


Henderson —The Rain King * Herzog Goodbye, Columbus The Winter of Our Discontent HOMER 
The Adventures of Augie March Portnoy's Complaint * Letting Go The Grapes of Wrath * Short Novels The Odyssey * The Iliad 


8318 $27.90 (3 vols. count as 1 choice) 2477 $27.95 (3 vols. count as | choice) 0554 $18.50«3 vols count as 1 choice) 5231 $27.50 (2 vols. count as 1 choice) 
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yHE SUN A150 BEM INGWAY 


gMS pu d 
p FAREWELL TO MINO WA 


: 1s 
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The Sun Also Rises * A Farewell to Arms A Tale of Two Cities « Great Expectations The Stepford Wives _ Lady Chatterley's Lover 
For Whom the Bell Tolls Oliver Twist + David Copperfield A Kiss Before Dying + Rosemary's Baby Sons and Lovers + Women in Love 


0182 $19.85 (3 vols. count as 1 choice) 


7922 (4vols. count as 1 cheice) 
7 s Sny Ag x ; mw ; > (ORNARE AEN " 


8144 $20.85 (3 vols. count as 1 choice) 4424 (3 vols. count as 1 choice) 








BLACK SOR 
HENRY MILLER eer 
- MILLER 
HENRY ox CADRÍCORN 


Tess of the D'Urbervilles « The Return of the Native Black Spring * Tropic cf Cancer The Great Gatsby * This Side of Paradise Stuart Little + Charlotte's Web 
Far From the Madding Crowd Tropic of Capricorn The Last Tycoon * Tender Is the Night The Trumpet of the Swan 
4192 (3 vols. count as 1 choice) 9555 $20.00 (3 vols. count as 1 choice) 2402 $28.80 (4 vols. count as 1 choice) 2949 $11.50 (3 vols. count as 1 choice) 
, . 
-————— ————— — — Here's how The Literary Guild works: 


The Literary Guild M After your membership is accepted and you get your 


3 sets for $1, you only have to buy 4 more books during 
Dept. SR 274, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 your membership. Then you can cancel any time you 
Please accept my application for membership in The Literary want. So, choose 3 sets now and send in the coupon. Fay 
Guild. I have printed the order numbers of the 3 sets I want $1, plus a charge for shipping and handling. If, after 10 
in the boxes below, and agree to the membership plan days, you decide you don’t want the books, send them 
described inthe ad. Bill me only $1, plus shipping and handling. back and we'll cancel your membership, and you owe 
Also, send my FREE tote bag, which is mine to keep, even nothing. About every 4 weeks (14 times a year), you'll be 
if Idon't remain a member. I understand that I need buy only 4 ffored d f ina il 40% off 
more books, at regular low club prices, whenever I want them. | offered dozens of exciting best sellers at up to Áo O 
i through your freecopy of The Literary Guild Magazine. In 
addition, upto 4 timesa year you may receive offers of spe- 
E cial selections, always at discounts off publishers’ prices. 
|  Youneverhave to buy a minimum number of books a year. Only buy 
H 4 more during your membership, after which you may cancel any time. If 
you want the selection featured in the magazine, or the special selection, 
B do nothing, it will be shipped to you automatically. If you want an alternate, 
Mr. § or no book, return the order form marked with your preference, by the 
Eee een, So j date specified. You always will have at least 10 days to make a decision. If 
e 


FREE TOTE 
when you join. 
novy 
blue 


nmm 


NOTE: All prices quoted are for publishers’ editions except 
where unavailable for sets assembled and produced by The 
Guild. First number listed below each set is the order number. 


eS o 0o l1. ro 


nne A you get an unwanted selection because you had less than 10 days, return it at 
our expense. There is a shipping and handling charge on all books shipped. 
The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, sometimes 
altered in size to fit special presses and save members even more. 
You receive credits for Bonus Books with every purchase. Use them to 
acquire valuable books at substantial savings...coffee table volumes, refer- 
ence works, children'sstories, cookbooks, garden guides, and even classics. 





City — ———————————————————————————^ 


State 








Zip 


Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian members will 
be serviced from Toronto. Offer slightly different in Canada. 18-G455 __ 


Low:tar 


e a 
Choose more than just a number 















Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. 

But there’s something else that you should consider. We — ' 
~~, | call it “filter feedback” 

je E As you smoke, tar builds up on the P rliament 

tists |w | tip of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 

feedback 







y 
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- Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
up fla- against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 
vantaze. Parliament’ filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
from touching your lips. So theres no “filter feedback" ) 
All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. ee ee 





© Philip Morris Inc. 1978 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings: 10 mg‘‘tar’’0.6 mg nicotine— 
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Seagram's VO. — 


3ottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 





The Presence of Walker Evans - A Portfolio 
Whos Afraid of Math...and Why? 
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Marlboro —"Surs 
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B] ThatCigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. MSNS "tar A er. tine av. per cigarette, “FTC Report May 78 
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Rediscover the past 
in The Story of Civilization. 








“Our century has produced no more successful attempt to narrate the whole common story of mankind” — Clifton Fadiman 


and 
Chnst 


VILI 
RANT 


SIMON AND 
SCHUSTER 


I. Our Oriental Heritage. Ancient Egypt and the 
Near East. The Far East, early to modern times. 


II. The Lifeof Greece. Explores all facets of Greek 
life from prehistoric times to the Roman conquest. 
HI. Caesar and Christ. The rise of Rome and 
Christianity and thecollapse of classic civilization. 
IV. The Ageof Faith. Christian, Islamic and Judaic 
civilizations.325 to 1300, including the Crusades. 
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WILL 
DURANT 


HR FIOR tH 


EHIZAREN 


HE STORY OF 
WIRZATION © 


THE STORY OF 
CIVILIZATION 
vit 


WILL 
DERANT 


SIHON AND 


SMCHLSTER 


V. The Renaissance. Italy's golden age, 1304 to 1576. 


A turbulent world of intrigue and great art. 


VI. The Reformation. Europe's religious conflicts, 
from two centuries before Luther to Calvin. 


VII. The Age of Reason Begins. Europe, 1558-1646. 
The age of Shakespeare, Rembrandt, Galileo. 


VIII. The Age of Louis XIV. The brilliant era of 
the "Sun King,” Milton, Cromwell, Peter the Great. 


AND 
MINSTER 
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THE STORY 048 
E UVUA FION 
XI 


INE STORY OF 
CIVILIZATION 
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SIMON AND 
SCHUSTER 


IX. The Age of Voltaire. Europe from 1715 te 1756. 
The world of Frederick the Great. Wesley, Bach. 


X. Rousseau and Revolution. Europe from the 
seven Years' War to the storming of the Bastille. 


XI. The Age of Napoleon. France's domination of 
European history, from the fevers of the French 
Revolution to Napoleon's defeat at Waterloo. A 
history of European civilization from 1789 ta 1815. 


Will and Ariel Durant's masterpiece is now offered as your first benefit 
of membership in the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


The complete 


11-volume set: $20 


Publisher's price: $24855 


You simply agree to buy four books within a year. 





Since the first volume of this remark- 
able work appeared forty-three years 
ago, it has been hailed both as a great 
literary achievement and an epic his- 
tory of mankind. To read it is to enjoy 
the past made live with excitement and 
power. ‘Io own it is to have at your fin- 
gertips a reference work of undisputed 
autherity. It is hard to imagine a more 
valuable set of books for your home 
library. 


Beginning with this special opportu- 
nity to own The Story of Civilization at 
the extraordinary saving of more than 
85% wos quem postage and handling 
charges), you'll enjoy continuing bene- 
fits on the best and most important 
books published today. As a Club mem- 


ber, you always get bookstore quality at 
book-club savings. Every book is iden 
tical in size, paper, type and binding to 
those sold in stores. You never settle for 
the altered or inferior editions that 
some book clubs send their members. 
And when you remain a member after 
the short trial period, each book vou 
buy earns Book-Dividend® credits. 
These entitle you to enormous savings 
on current art books, reference sets, lit- 
erary classics, records, and children’s 
books. Join now, and shop for books the 
civilized way—in America’s Bookstore. 


Facts About Membership. You 
receive the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News? a literary magazine, 15 times a 
year (about every 3% weeks). Each 
Issue reviews a Main Selection plus 
scores of Alternates. If you want the 
Main Selection do nothing. It will be 
shipped to you automatically. If you 
want one or more Alternate books—or 
no book at all—indicate your decision 
on the reply form always enclosed and 
return it by the date specified. Return 


BOOK- OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
AMERICA’S BOOKSTORE" 


Since 1926, 330 million books in 15 million homes. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB INC. 
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Privilege: If the News is delayed and you 
receive the Main Selection without ħav- 
ing had 10 days to notify us, you may 
return it for credit at our expense. Can- 
cellations: Your membership is cancel- 
able at any time after you have bought 
4 additional books. Simply notify Book- 
of-the-Month Club. 


Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 


Please enroll me as a member of Boek-of- 
the-Month Club and send me THE STORY OF 
CIVILIZATION, billing me $20, plus postage 
and handling charges, for all eleven volumes. 
l| agree to buy 4 books during the coming 
year. A postage and handling charge is added 
to each shipment. 8-A8-9 


Dhu. on ERTA E. TER ESE uni. 


Miss. (Please print plainly) 


Address. .1 v. Nu Li oe ae eo P Apt...... 
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Innovative self-destructioneEngines of 
changeeAn alternative to planned chaos 


Capitalism—or democratic capitalism, or a system 
of free choice, or whatever you choose to call the 
U.S. economic system—is perhaps the most dy- 
namic paradox around. 


Like democracy, it is the worst system ex- 
cept for all the other systems mankind has tried. 


Like mankind itself, it spends a lot of time on 
the ropes, but it always bounces back. 


Because of the mixed economy that has re- 
sulted from government intervention, our system 
has been called “capitalism in an oxygen tent.’ But 
reports of its death are greatly exaggeratec. 


It survives by a process of innovative seif- 
destruction. Which is to say, democratic capital- 
ism compulsively develops new and better ways 
of doing things. Thus it makes obsolete the 
very practices that strengthened it in an earlier 
time. 


This process is, by its very nature, endless. 
In a free society, mankind's entrepreneurial spirit 
tells him he has to improve on existing products 
and processes and procedures if he is to create a 
competitive edge for himself, or even just to meet 
competition. Thus is relentless improvement built 
into the system. 


This perpetual change is one of the main 
reasons that what we loosely call capitalism is so 
hard to define. It is also the main reason that what 
passes for capitalism in some countries is such a 
far cry from the dynamic democratic capitalism to 
which we Americans are accustomed—imperfect 
but always trying to correct its imperfections. And 
always learning from experience, even when it 
learns the hard way. 


The stern discipline that compels produc- 
tive innovation is the requirement that a privately 
owned business earn a profit—i.e., that it meet a 
need and meet it efficiently enough to have some- 
thing left over to meet tomorrow's needs. The sys- 
tem polices itself pretty well, overall; private busi- 
nesses that cannot achieve the requisite efficienzy 
usually go under. 


In a state-controlled economy, you Fave just 
the opposite. Not being required to earn a pro'it, 
government businesses have little interest in hold- 


ing down costs. They tend to develop a single ob- 
jective: status quo and self-preservation at all 
costs. Those costs become increasingly higher as 
such organizations strive toward political, rather 
than economic, objectives. 


Thus an essential difference between gov- 
ernment and private businesses is the difference 
between rigidity and creativity. Economic systems 
run by government tend, by their doctrinal nature, 
to be static, because any departure from dogma is 
labeled heresy. This produces a static situation, but 
static socialism is still socialism. 


Static capitalism, on the other hand, would 
be a contradiction in terms. Capitalism cheerfully 
occupies itself with a continuing confession of 
error as it labors to outdate yesterday’s improve- 
ments. It tends to question the validity of all re- 
vealed wisdom that locks itself into any tight doc- 
trine not supported by experience and common 
sense. It operates on the old Army doctrine that if 
you're comfortable, you're out of position. 


Democratic capitalism is a form of institu- 
tionalized self-interest in which most large cor- 
porations have to serve a very large mass market if 
they are to survive and prosper. This makes them 
democrats of the marketplace, in contrast to those 
who seem to fear the decisions free people will 
make if left to their own devices. 


Those who argue for a dominant role for 
government in our economy maintain that an 
economy that is not centrally planned and heavily 
regulated is necessarily chaotic. They don't seem 
to grasp that our system is a continuing revolution, 
and revolutions are almost invariably untidy. The 
bureaucrat's impulse is to try to neaten things up, 
which seldom serves the consumer's interest. 


Capitalism, with all its imperfections and its 
driving ebullience, admittedly spends much of its 
life in an untidy state of cliff-hanging crisis—just as 
mankind always has. But indices used to measure 
the state of the U.S. economy indicate that the 
fabulous invalid has survived another bout of ill- 
ness and, with proper nourishment and the right 
amount of constructive neglect, will pull through 
again. Which should be good news for all of us, 
especially for those still struggling to worktheir way 
out of poverty. 
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H^" many times have you 
communed late at night with a 


few friends and heard one of them say, 
*You know, I keep reading about the 
public opinion polls, the Nielsen 
ratings, and all that, but nobody's ever 
asked me what J think"? And then the 
rest of you say, “Nobody’s ever asked 
me, either." 

Most of us are members of the great 
unpolled majority, and it is my urgent 
suggestion that we take steps to keep 
it that way. "They" (the IRS, the state 
motor vehicles bureau, the local credit 
union, etc., etc.) already know more 


E. about us than they should, and the 


Social Security number is proving to 
be the greatest instrument for 

. invasion of privacy since the invention 
of the telescope and the birth of 

J. Edgar Hoover. But there may still 
be time to forestall the tyranny of the 
pollsters. I confess that I am flirting 
with the idea that if you give a society 
enough Roper it will hang itself. After 
all, wasn't it Patrick Caddell—a 
wunderkind pollster who, for all I 
know, may or may not be able to 
distinguish between Thomas Jefferson 
and Richard Goodwin — who almost 
single-handedly gave us Jimmy Carter 
for President? So some people say, 
though I am not sure that Caddell is 
anywhere near so eager these days to 
claim the credit. 

It is certainly a fact that the public 
opinion polls, along with the television 
networks and the computer, have 
taken most of the suspense and all of 
the fun out of election nights. What is 


4 


more, a minuscule group of only 1200 
American households, made up no 
doubt of beings w th eyeballs the size 
of grapefruits, are the source of the 
Nielsen ratings and therefore the 
determinants of almost all of what the 
rest of us 216,000,)00 Americans will 
be allowed to see 9n our television 
screens. 

A person's opinion is his or her 
private property, to be expended in the 
voting booth, the purchase of goods, 
the choice of friends and schooling for 
the children and, among many other 
options, the utterance of prayers or 
substitutes for same. The exploitation 
of that property by the pollsters has 
been built into a huge industry in this 
country. A fair guess is that public 
opinion polling, marketing research, 
and the peddling of “opinion surveys” 
like those of Cadcell or Daniel 
Yankelovich now amount to a $500 
million-a-year business (and that 
guess is probably conservative). Fair 
enough in a free-enterprise society, 
but perhaps the time has come to 
apply to the operations of the pollsters 
something comparable to the 
environmental impact studies that are 
directed at proposals for nuclear 
power plants (see “The Nonviolent 
War Against Nuclear Power” by Tracy 
Kidder, page 70) or new dam projects 
on the big rivers. 


here is not space enough here to 

provide documented arguments for 
such a proposal. As background, I 
commend to you Michael Wheeler’s 
Lies, Damn. Lies, and Statistics, a book 
about “the manipulation of public 
opinion in A meriza," available in a 
Dell paperback edition. Mr. Wheeler is 
no Luddite. He makes the point that 
“the theory of polling is scientifically 


sound [but] the actual practice is not." 
Also, he makes one suspect that the 
pollsters have carried Heisenberg's 
principle—that research into a 
phenomenon alters the nature and the 
result of that phenomenon —to a 
degree that contorts the public process 
and inflicts the self-fulfilled prophecy. 
The French and the West Germans 
apparently think so, for they have 
enacted laws that require public 
opinion pollsters to refrain from 
publishing their statistics for 
preseribed periods before national 
elections. 

No Draconian proposals will issue 
from this department. Merely a 
modest one. What if everyone refused 
for a brief period —say three or four 
months—to respond to any inquiry 
whatsoever relating to his or her 
opinion about any matter large (the 
choice of the next President) or small 
(the color of the Grape Nuts box)? I 
suppose a campaign of this sort 
requires considerable grass-roots 
support, and it will also need 
a bumper sticker or two. “Don’t 
Tell Caddell," for example. 

*Harass Harris"? “Yankelovich: Yes 
6%, No 83%, Undecided 11%.” 
Suggestions are invited. If this 
experiment seriously raises the 
unemployment rate and depresses the 
Dow Jones average, we can reconsider, 
bring the boycott to an immediate end, 
and return to the security of learning 
today what we are going to do 
tomorrow. 
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In the last 10 years, the costs of 
labor and raw materials that go into 
this telephone have skyrocketed. 
And yet, the price of the finished 
product has risen only 18%. 


Making it Better. 


Thesexplanation is really quite 
simple. During the same period of 
time, this telephone has been 
redesigned literally dozens of times. 
Western Electric engineers kept 
discovermg ways to make it a little 
more efficiently. So while our mate- 
rials and labor costs were going up, 
we ve been able to hold our manu- 
facturmg-costs down. Not a bad way 
to cope with inflation. 








At Western Electric, cost reduc- 


tion and ether improvements in our 
productivity den’t just happen. 
They're the result of a systematic 
and formalized program which has 
existed fer years. 


Cost of Labor 
pr Lu. 161% 


Cost of Steel 
up 213% 





One of the key elements in this 
program is our Engineering Research 
Center (ERC). Western Electric is 
one of the few corporations that has 
such a facility. 

Unlike most research and 
development centers, its primary 
purpose is manufacturing research. 

Working closely with Bell Labs, 
where most of our products are 
designed, the ERC has developed 
new manufacturing processes that 
have resulted in enormous savings for 
Western Electric and our customers. 


Committed to Cutting Costs. 





In the last few years, Western 
Electric has implemented over 10,000 
different ideas to cut costs. 

Like the idea developed by two 
Western Electric engineers to re- 
design a simple piece of casing. 

In its first year it saved 
$2.3 million. 


ut it all together, 


its only up 18 


Cost of Copper 
up 51% 


Cost of Plastic 








Or like the idea developed by a 
team of engineers from Western 
Electric and Bell Labs that involved 
a new technique for electroplating 
our switching equipment. It has saved 
over $8.5 million in its first year. 

In 1977, the net effect of our cost 
reduction program was a savings of 
over $200,000,000. 





Continuing Innovation. 





With cost reductions like these, 
no wonder our rate of productivity 
improvement is well ahead of the 
overall U.S. rate. And it’s one reason 
that during the past 10 years, tele- 
phone rates have risen less than half 
as fast as the consumer price index. 

It’s a reflection of our continuing 
innovation and the close collaboration 
of Western Electric, Bell Labs, and 

Bell System telephone companies. 
Keeping your communications 
system the best in the werld. 


Western Electric 
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SOUTH AFRICA: The Siege Mentality 


Small, poignant achievements in 
relations between the races cannot 
alleviate the nation’s despair 
about its future; meanwhile, its 
ruling white minority steels itself 
against criticism from abroad. 


1 54 P 
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amen hi into 
the lobby of the Carlton Hotel at 
midnight, one could think oneself in 
Vienna during the 1930s. Soft music 
wafts through the air, while gracious 
white gentlemen and their handsome 
ladies chatter over drinks. They move 
about smoothly and smilingly, they 
laugh heartily over small amusements, 
they appear to be utterly unaware that 
they are living on top of a volcano, and 
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that there are severe rumblings down 
below. 

Returning to South Africa for the 
first time in eleven years, one finds 
changes both good and bad, superficial 
and profound. Now blacks and whites 
occasionally walk on the street togeth- 
er, chatting casually, and in the parks 
on Sunday afternoon mixed groups of 
teenagers play soccer and look as if 
they have been friends for years. But 
the level of tension and anxiety just 
beneath the surface is extraordinary, 
almost unbearable. Whereas it used to 
take at least half an hour before the 
subject of race and politics crept into a 
conversation between a South African 
and a foreign visitor, it now takes 
perhaps half a minute. Cut off from any 
genuine knowledge of what the blacks 
in their own country are thinking and 
feeling, whites immediately press a 
newcomer to share his impressions: 
How bad do things look? Are the blacks 
becoming Marxists? Does the revolu- 
tion seem imminent? 

One South African friend confides 
that she has made a major change in 
her vast and beautiful garden: she no 
longer plants anything that will take 
more than a year to mature. Another, 
an older woman deeply involved in poli- 
tics, gazes wistfully into her drink one 
evening; she mourns South Africa’s loss 
of almost an entire English-speaking 
generation—young, well-educated 
white professionals who despair of 
change in their own country and take a 
chance on a better life as exiles. Their 
parents stay behind with the Afrikan- 
ers (descendants of the original Dutch 
and other early European settlers) and 
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An important 


message for anyone 





concerned about tar. 


The following comparisons are based on latest 
U.S. Government figures for tar and nicotine. 


Box or Menthol: 


IO Carltons 
have less tar 


than I: 


Of a. brands, lowest Carlton Box... 
less than 0.5 mg. tar, 0.05 mg. nicotine. 


Carlton is lowest. 


For results from the latest U.S. Government Report send to 
American Tobacco, PO. Box 4165, Westbury, N.Y. 11592 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Tar Nicotine 
mg./cig.  mg./cig. 


Camel Filter 

Doral 

Doral Menthol 
Kent 

Kent Golden Lights 
Kent Golden Lights Menthol 
Kool Milds 

L&M 

L&M Lights 

Lark 

Marlboro 
Marlboro Lights 
Marlboro Menthol 
Merit 

Merit Menthol 
Multifilter 
Newport 
Parliament 
Raleigh 

Heal 

Real Menthol 
Salem 

Salem Lights 
Vantage 

Vantage Menthol 
Viceroy 

Viceroy Extra Mild 
Winston 

Winston Lights 









Box: Less tham 0.5 mg. “'tar,’ 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar” 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 78. 
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tough problems 


The steel indus 





is Steel is a basic commodity used by most 
industries. Thus, the economic health of Amer- 
e ica's steel industry plays an indispensable role 

in the well-being of our nation's economy. 

Last year, steel's troubles made 
headlines. 

Plant closings and layoffs—triggered by 
an unprecedented flood of steel imports—fo- 
cused attention on the plight of the industry. 

Since then steel's situation has improved 
slightly, but our problems are far from solved. 

No single solution 

Most of the issues confronting Bethle- 
hem and other domestic steelmakers impact on 
each other to weaken the earnings we need to 
get moving forward again. 

No single solution solves all of the inter- 
locking problems that make up the steel indus- 
try puzzle. 

If the pieces fall into place 

Because steel is essential to the prosper- 
ity and national defense of America, we believe 
the pieces of the puzzle must fall into place. 
And they will, provided industry and govern- 
ment work together to insure economic health 
and stability. 

Putting it all together 

Just as steel's problems have impacted 
on one another to diminish earnings, so work- 
able solutions can interact to improve earnings. 
And better earnings provide the means we 
need to upgrade productivity, maintain em- 
ployment, and attract investors. 

Consider: 

Federal tax policies that generate funds 
for capital investment can stimulate demand 
for steel from the construction and capital 
goods markets. 

Vigorous enforcement of America's 
existing trade laws can prevent foreign produc- 
ers from “dumping” illegally priced steel that 
erodes our markets. 

Sensible energy policies can help insure 
adequate supplies of the coal, oil, natural gas, 
and electric power we need to keep our plants 
running, our employees working. 

Less rigid and less costly environmental 
mandates by government can free more steel 
dollars to invest in job- and income-producing 
facilities—without forsaking environmental 
goals. 

And regulatory reform to eliminate red 
tape at all levels of government can save tax 
dollars for everyone. 

Write for free booklet 

For more information about the prob- 
lems facing America’s steel industry and our 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


the “nonwhites”; few of them have any- 
place else to go. 

It is not easy to visit South Africa as 
an American these days. Public ene- 
mies number one and two are Jimmy 
Carter and Andrew Young, and every 
American is expected to bear a share of 
the collective guilt for their sin of inter- 
ference with South Africa’s internal 
affairs. It is widely accepted that Vice 
President Walter Mondale—by declar- 
ing last year, after a meeting in Austria 
with Prime Minister John Vorster, that 
the United States favors a system of 
one man, one vote for South Africa—is 
probably responsible for at least half of 
the fourteen new seats won by the 
National party in last November’s par- 
liamentary election (putting it in its 
strongest position since it attained 
power in 1948). In the campaign, Vors- 
ter successfully exploited Mondale’s 
slip of the tongue, insisting that South 
Africans must reject all outside efforts 
to advise them, including those of 
would-be friends. Even white liberals, 
who long regarded Americans as their 
natural allies, have now picked up the 
theme; they argue that the United 
States has lost much of its leverage in 
South Africa because of Carter’s policy 
of applying pressure for liberalization 
of the South African political system. 
Right-wing Afrikaners go further; for 
all their fierce anticommunism, they 
say they would just as soon deal with 
the Soviet Union, because it makes no 
pretense of being a friend of South 
Africa. 

Still, many South African whites, 
egged on by American businessmen 
working in their country, fundamental- 
ly believe that the Carter Administra- 
tion is out of step with American public 
opinion, that the South African govern- 
ment can appeal, over the heads of the 
unrepresentative and naive politicians 
now in power in Washington, to its true 
allies among the American citizens. To 
reinforce this point of view, their civic 
and political organizations invite kin- 
dred American spirits, including Sena- 
tor Barry Goldwater (Republican of 
Arizona), conservative Michigan news- 
paper publisher John P. McGoff, Re- 
publican Governor Meldrim Thomson 
of New Hampshire, and various repre- 
sentatives of right-wing organizations, 
to lecture in South Africa. (Thomson, a 
staunch friend of apartheid, is some- 
times portrayed as speaking for a vast 
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number of Americans; after all, it is 
reasoned, i an obscure governor of the 
small state of Georgia became Presi- 
dent, should not an obscure governor of 
the small state of New Hampshire be 
taken sericusly?) 

Above all, South Africa's ruling 
whites seem to eling stubbornly to the 
belief that. if and when their crunch 
finally comes, the United States will 
step in anc rescue them from disaster. 
To tell them otherwise—that in the 
post-Vietnam era, nothing of the kind 
is likely te happen—is considered at 
best an insult and at worst a sign of 
ignorance. That most Americans do not 
think about southern Africa at all is 
inconceivable. 


There are ways in which South Afri- 
ca also seems like a nostalgia trip into 
the 1950s. The clothing is out-of-date by 
comparison to American or European 
styles; the musie is behind the times; 
even the prices of most things, includ- 
ing food and clothing, seem charmingly 
old-fashioned. Perhaps it is simply a 
result of the intense cultural, social, 
and political isolation the country has 
suffered, but outsiders and visitors are 
treated in South Africa’s major cities 
with the same curiosity they would be 
in tiny American towns. And the world 
outside South Africa is viewed by the 
ruling whites with painfully naive sim- 
plicity: it is made up of good guys who 
are on their side and bad guys who are 
not; as the siege mentality evolves, 
there seem to be fewer of the former 
and many more of the latter. 

And yet. outside influences have 
burst through the barriers here and 
there to disturb the isolation. Suddenly 
one sees men with beards, and even 
some with earrings. There is a major 
drug problem. Interracial clubs have 
opened up, operating on the fringes of 
the law. South Africa doesn’t seem as 
straight as it once did. This may be 
partially the fault of television, which 
was forbidden by government policy 
until only two years ago. Occasionally 
the state-run network is used skillfully 
by the government for propaganda pur- 
poses, but mostly it offers old American 
serials. Kojak dubbed in Afrikaans can 
wind up as a subversive influence. 


Dinner ai the home of a Western 
diplomat is even today one of the few 
occasions when blacks and whites can 
gather to discuss politics frankly; to do 
so publicly would make them the ob- 
jects of suspicion and investigation. To- 
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night the group includes a professor 
from Potchefstroom University, the in- 
tellectual center of pure Calvinist Afri- 
kanerdom, and his wife; a black woman 
activist from Soweto whose movements 
have been restricted by the government 
several times; and male and female 
journalists for an English-language 
newspaper. 

Most of the stories told would stand 
alone as sad vignettes: the efforts of a 
parochial school (with the connivance 
of the press) to hide from the govern- 
ment the fact that it is admitting chil- 
dren of all races; the inquiries into 
ideological reliability at Potchef- 
stroom, resulting in ostracism, or even 
dismissal, of those faculty members 
whose ideas are thought to have 
strayed too far from the orthodoxy of 
the Dutch Reform Church; the need to 
smuggle letters out of the country to 
children studying abroad. 

As the evening wears on, two realiza- 
tions emerge: Whatever peaceful solu- 
tions to South Africa’s problems may 
eventually be found, the English-speak- 
ing whites will surely play little part in 
them; it is really up to the Afrikaners 
and the blacks, both of whom have far 
more of a claim to the land and the 
resources of the country than do the 
English-speaking whites, to work 
things through. But it may be too late 
for Afrikaner men and black men to 
deal constructively with each other; 
they are too embittered and too tense 
about what is at stake. Perhaps it is 
only the women—unliberated and be- 
hind-the-times though they may be— 
who can now communicate across the 
color line and understand each other’s 
anxieties. On this occasion, only the 
professor’s wife seems to react empa- 
thically when the black woman won- 
ders aloud and with anguish about the 
fate of “our beautiful South Africa.” 

When the emotional evening is over, 
everyone leaves to return to his or her 
own authorized quarters. 


Some things haunt one in South Afri- 
ea. Among them is the sight of a police 
ear arriving at a street corner and 
disgorging four club-swinging white of- 
ficers, who pounce on a black man who 
seems to be doing nothing in particular 
and take him away. Another is the 
“nonwhite entrance” to a bank, a post 
office, or a liquor store—or the Voor- 
trekker Monument outside Pretoria, 
the imposing but ugly tribute to the 
Afrikaners’ great trek and their defeat 
of the black tribes in the nineteenth 








century: it € open for visits by the 
country's 4.5 million whites six days a 
week and by the other 18.5 million 
people one dar a week. 

Then ther» are the telephone bells. 
Almost all of them have been converted 
from an ordimary Western-style ring to 
a sound that bears a striking resem- 
blance to a police whistle. The first 
half-dozen times or so, it brings one to 
attention. It is a terrifying noise to 
wake up to. 


Qo C— The student riots of 1976 

are a matter of history, and even 
though thousands of children are still 
boycotting the government schools, the 
appearance ef calm has returned to this 
township of more than half a million 
black people. But those in the know 
argue that Soweto will never be the 
Same again, that new flare-ups could 
occur at any time and last longer. If so, 
the white muers will be ready. They 
point out proudly that the major dis- 
turbances o^ 1976 were handled by the 
police witheut resort to the military 
troops and equipment stationed just 
outside the DMZ that surrounds Soweto 
(although recently, without great pub- 
lic notice, tne army participated in a 
small-scale operation in Soweto for the 
first time). 

Any attempt to detect a consensus of 
the politica! opinions of South African 
blacks, or even of those living in Sowe- 
to, is doomed to failure. Ask one promi- 
nent man wne leads a double life—as an 
advertising »ensuitant in Johannesburg 
for white companies who want to make 
their products appeal to blacks, and as 
an oppositier leader in the legislature 
of the distant tribal “homeland” to 
which he hzs been assigned by the 
authorities—and he will tell you that 
the vast majority of South African 
blacks oppose the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can investments because blacks will be 
hurt first znd far more than anyone 
else. Ask another community leader, 
and herwill tell you exactly the opposite, 
that blacks have "suffered so much 
already, we will hardly be able to tell 
the difference" under new economic 
conditions. &sk a young high school 
graduate in a chance encounter, and he 
will mock the sincerity of your question 
and whisper furtively, “The Americans 
should be sending guns to the boys in 
the bush. Taat is the only thing left to 
do." 

Those di£erenees, and the hundreds 
of shades >f unorganized opinion in 


between, constitute a "we told you so" 
for the South African white elite, which 
harps constantly on the theme that the 
country's blacks are not one people but 
many different groups who can agree 
on very little. Given that perspective 
and that philosophy, events such as the 
riot last March at the rural funeral of 
Robert Sobukwe, leader of the banned 
Pan African Congress—pitting urban 
youths against traditional tribal lead- 
ers such as Zulu Chief Gatsha Buthele- 
zi—are convenient developments. Con- 
venient enough to have been fomented 
or aggravated by provocateurs sent in 
by the government? Some think so. 

Baragwanath Hospital, which serves 
the people of Soweto, is said to be the 
largest medical facility in the Southern 
Hemisphere. It is an impressive and 
well-equipped institution, and although 
policemen are stationed at some bed- 
sides, a visitor is favorably impressed; 
clearly, the medical care for blacks is 
better here than anywhere else on the 
continent (although less good than for 
whites in the same country). 

The young black physician who con- 
ducts the tour is proud of the hospital 
where he works, but a bit ashamed to 
admit that he is still paid significantly 
less than whites on the staff who have 
the same training. After spending sev- 
eral hours together, it would be conve- 
nient and natural for us to sit down for 
a cup of tea; but that is impossible, 
because the tearooms in the hospital 
are still segregated. Under newly an- 
nounced regulations, however, we 
would be able to go to the theater 
together in Johannesburg—so long as 
the one we selected had separate lava- 
tories for blacks and whites. 


Sometimes it is hard to imagine how 
they have done it, but many South Afri- 
cans have maintained a sense of humor 
about some of the more absurd things 
their system provides, such as racial 
classification, the requirement that ev- 
eryone be appropriately and officially 
categorized. One reason for classifica- 
tion is to assure that eventually every- 
one can be assigned to the proper 
"homeland." 

Recently an enterprising business- 
man introduced in the South African 
market robots that can supposedly do 
housework. "Ach, yes, but how will they 
be classified?" asked one Afrikaner. “It 
depends upon the color," replied his 
friend. 

"And what will be their homeland?" 

"How about Robotswana?" 


nemi a training session 
for South African diplomats in the 
inner sanctum of the magnificent 
Union Buildings, a symbol of the coun- 
try's strength and independence, tem- 
pers are high. The South Africans, no 
doubt sharpening their debating skills 
for overseas encounters, demand that a 
visiting American justify the "selective 
application" of Carter's human rights 
policy to South Africa and a few other 
vulnerable states. What about viola- 
tions of civil liberties elsewhere on the 
African continent? (“Have you heard 
the name Idi Amin?" is the frequent 
sarcastic question. And why don't 
American officials, and the American 
press, say more about the slaughter 
going on in communist-ruled Cambod- 
ia? Why pick on poor besieged South 
Africa? 

Then comes the knockout punch: 
"Brrrrrrowning, Montana." It is the 
American Desk officer speaking up. 
"What about Browning, Montana? How 
do you explain that?" 

South African diplomats have made 
themselves experts on the mistreat- 
ment of American Indians, a subject 
they feel provides effective ammunition 
for returning the fire of Americans who 
are critical of the South African politi- 
cal system. It gives them an opportuni- 
ty to say, in effect, “Clean up your own 
back yard first, before you complain 
about us." Last year, a white South 
African on a lecture tour to defend 
apartheid happened through Browning, 
a small town in western Montana. 
There he heard about the case of Clay- 
ton Hirst, a Blackfoot Indian who had 
died in a nearby jail in 1975, under 
mysterious circumstances, just two 
days after being arrested on charges of 
malicious mischief and booked on sus- 
picion of burglary. Hirst's family 
claims that he was murdered by his 
jailers, and they have sued the local 
officials in federal court for a breach of 
civil liberties. 

This local cause célébre was dutifully 
and amusedly reported by the lecturer 
to his government. Tired of hearing 
from others about Steve Biko—the 
leader of the South African “black con- 
sciousness” movement who died of 
brain damage in detention last year, 
after being beaten and denied medical 
treatment—the South Africans would 
now like to do with Clayton Hirst and 
anyone else they can find what the 
Soviet Union once did with Angela Davis: 
create an international embarrass- 
ment for the United States. The people 
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in the Union Buildings apparently be- 


lieve that will help their own case in the 
forum of world opinion. 


neat Pray is a joke told in 
this Indian Ocean coastal city, the 
commercial hub of the old English 
province of Natal, that the dominant 
Afrikaners will take their final revenge 
on the English-speaking South Afri- 
cans who once ruled them by simply 
turning Durban over to the blacks as 
part of an eventual property settle- 
ment. 

One man who regards that not as a 
joke but as a symptom of the govern- 
ment's successful divide-and-rule strat- 
egy toward the blacks is Gatsha Buthel- 
ezi, who is both a traditional and an 
elected leader of the Zulus, the coun- 
try's largest black group. 

Buthelezi is a big, imposing man, but 
until he is provoked or insulted (as he 
often is these days), he is also a surpris- 
ingly soft one. He speaks with studied 
reasonableness, in a tone that carries a 
trace of his royal bearing. He is courtly, 
yet intense. There are two schools of 
conventional wisdom about Buthelezi 
which vie for acceptance in South Afri- 
ca today: one, that he is the only well- 
known black leader moderate enough 
and wise enough to attract a substan- 
tial multitribal following and still have 
some credibility with the white govern- 
ment; two, that he is too moderate and 
too acceptable to both the white gov- 
ernment and the West to have any cred- 
ibility left among the increasingly mili- 
tant majority of South African blacks. 
A third view is also possible: that 
Buthelezi has been the victim of some 
rather careful and clever government 
efforts to discredit him; that by subtly 
helping to promote his image as the 
government's man, the government has 
gone a long way toward putting him out 
of business altogether. 

The moderation is certainly there. 
Buthelezi opposes the imposition of eco- 
nomic sanctions against South Africa, 
because they would hurt blacks first 
and more permanently and, in the long 
run, would probably not work at all. 
(“It is easier for our black brothers 
elsewhere in Africa to recommend 
sanctions,” he says, “when they won't 
have to live with them.") He is also 
against the withdrawal of American 
business and investment in South Afri- 


ca, because "nothing will come of it"; 
other Western Dusinesses and banks 
will gladly and readily replace their 
U.S. counterparts. But it has been diffi- 
cult for Buthelezi to convince people 
that he arrived at that pesition inde- 
pendently since the South African gov- 
ernment began to disseminate his 
views—complete with his photograph— 
in advertisements in British and Amer- 
ican newspapers. 

Because of the way blacks are sys- 
tematically excluded from national 
political life, there is no real way of 
testing Buthelez's popularity or ac- 
ceptance outside the territory that has 
been designated the homeland of Kwa- 
Zulu. There, by campaigning against 
the “independence” that Pretoria 
wants to give, Buthelezi has been a 
great electoral success. But he has also 
stretched and tested the system by 
forming the Inka:ha Alliance, in which 
Zulus and other black groups, as well as 
Coloureds (mulatto descendants of the 
original Europear settlers) and Indians, 
consider future means of organizing 
and governing the country. By paying 
attention to structure and semantics— 
the groups did not actually “merge” — 
the alliance avoided being mmediately 
banned; but durimg one early meeting, 
at the surprising insistence of the Col- 
oureds in its midst, it renamed itself 
the South Africam Black Alliance. Will 
it run the ultimate risk by inviting or 
accepting whites? “For now,” says Bu- 
thelezi, “we are seeking liberation, and 
the whites are noz, really"; so they will 
not be welcomed to the fold just yet. 

Despite the alliance's efforts, it may 
be too late to heac off the gevernment's 
division of South African blacks into 
permanent rival camps. By any mea- 
sure, the assignment of only 18 percent 
of South Africa’s land as “homelands” 
for 71 percent of its people is unjust and 
ultimately unwo-kable. But even if 
Transkei, one of those homelands, con- 
tinues its feud wich Pretoria, and even 
if KwaZulu and a few others refuse to 
accept independent status, the whites 
may nonetheless have succeeded in cre- 
ating important differences among 
black areas and intensifying tribal jeal- 
ousies. If Bophutkatswana—the uncon- 
vincing litt.e “country” that has been 
created out of noncontiguous bits of 
scrubland near th» Botswana border as 
a homeland for the Tswanas—has le- 
galized gambling and a television net- 
work, for example will its people not be 
tempted to hold on to the proceeds 
rather than have them swallowed up by 





a larger black entity? Then again, is it 
already too late for either the home- 
lands policy or Buthelezi’s democratic 
coalition to have a lasting effect? Now 
and then the newspapers report a bomb 
explosion in Port Elizabeth or some 
other small city. Sometimes the bombs 
even get carried all the way to Johan- 
nesburg, where they explode and kill a 
few people. 

One day in Durban, the lead story in 
the morning paper tells of two teenage 
girls who, when they discovered a black 
man stealing their mother’s handbag, 
chased him from their house with a 
revolver. The story is accompanied by a 
photograph of the girls, one of them 
proudly displaying the gun. 

The arming of the various sides for a 
showdown seems well under way. 


ve Rope an is an idyllic 
little town nestled between the 
mountains of the Cape. Here South 
Africa’s fine wines are made, and here 
sits the university that is the bastion of 
“liberal” Afrikanerdom—the people 
who, for the most part, believe that the 
South African system must be made 
more humane and internationally ac- 
ceptable, but who are still reluctant to 
share power with the blacks. The last 
six prime ministers of South Africa 
have been Stellenbosch alumni. (The 
reason the university has begun admit- 
ting a small, select number of blacks in 
the last couple of years, goes the story, 
is that it wants to hedge its bets and be 
sure it produces a seventh consecutive 
prime minister.) 

The student union building is an 
open, free-flowing place resplendent 
with rock ’n’ roll, cheeseburgers, and 
Coca-Cola. Were it not for the fact that 
nearly everything is written and spoken 
in Afrikaans, it could be in southern 
California. In fact, most of today's stu- 
dents at Stellenbosch, by all accounts 
and appearances, are more interested 
in sports than in polities; their world 
seems to be an optimistic one, undis- 
turbed by any outward sign that South 
Africa might be in genuine trouble. 

One sure symbol of optimism is that 
the university has only recently estab- 
lished a faculty of Afrikaans journal- 
ism. In the old Cape Dutch house where 
it is based, a group of Stellenbosch 
professors—self-proclaimed “court in- 
tellectuals" —gathered one morning 
with a visitor to discuss their vision of 
South Africa's future. They told of 
healthy, vibrant debate in National 
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From England;where they still make books right. 


Most book ciubs offer best sellers 
that come and go. In editions that aren't 
very lasting, either 

In England, we at The Folio Society 
follow a different course. 

We offer authors like Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and lolstoy. Modern 
masters like Aldous Huxley and Dylan 
Thomas. And special works, like The 
Bayeux Tapestry, reproducing all 230 feet 
of the original. 

Then, we ourselves design and 
produce the books. In editions your 
grandchildren will read with pleasure. 

Typically, our books are printed by 
letterpress on fine papers made to 
measure for the edition, instead of mass 
produced. We never use cheap sulphite 
wood-pulp stock that turns yellow and 
brittle with age. 

Our books are thread-sewn in 
signatures for durability, and so the pages 
lie comfortably flat for reading. They 
never bunch up or fall out, as happens 
with so-called “Perfect” binding. 

Our books variously feature leather, 
parchment, er cloth covers of different 
textures and hues. Binding designs 
worked in color and gold. Illustrated 


end-papers, hand-marbled sides, tinted 
page tops, arched slipcovers. and other 
niceties of the bookwright’s art. 

And inside, our books are illustrated 
with woodcuts, etchings, aquatints, and 
lithographs from the hands of artists who 
include Dali, Grosz, Cocteau, ‘Topolsky, 
and Ayrton. 

Would you like to see an example of 
our work? We'll send you The Great 
Enterprise, the history of the Spanish 
Armada. Stephen Usherwood makes the 
story more vivid than ever before by 
telling it, stage by stage, from the English 
and Spanish sides, from both public and 
secret papers. This full length 192-page 
book contains over 30 illustrations in 
colour and black and white. And we'll also 
include our 32-page full-colour 1979 
Prospectus listing 125 other titles priced at 
an average of well below $15, post-free. 

‘To join the Society, simply select four 
titles from the Prospectus. You are then a 
member, and can keep The Great 
Enterprise without charge. 

As a member, you'll find we differ 
from other book clubs in our operation, 
too. Because you select four titles in 
advance, you aren’t plagued with monthly 





computer Communications and unwanted 
books. In fact, we have no computer So 
we answer any letter by hand—in verse, if 
you write in verse. (You also receive, for 
nominal payment, our 36-page quarterly 
literary magazine.) 

One last point. If you’re in London 
with an afternoon to spare, we invite you 
to browse through our Gallery at No. 5 
Royal Arcade, London Wl. There are 
restaurant and bar facilities for members 
nearby that can enhance the experience, 
indeed. 


Folio Books, Ltd. 


113 East 55th St., New York, NY 10022 


To The Membership Secretary: I’m interested in 
joining The Folio Society, and would like to see a 
copy of The Great Enterprise, together with the 
1979 Prospectus. I will send my order for a 
minimum four books promptly, thus taking up 
membership, or else send back The Great 
Enterprise. As a member, I understand I can 
return any book if not satisfied. (Please print all 
information below.) 
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party circles, the only circles, they said, 
within which the country's policies 
could be constructively developed. In 
fact, said one professor, as the others 
nodded their concurrence, the time may 
soon come when South Africa—after 
decades of portraying itself as the last 
bastion of Western democratic princi- 
ples in Africa—must become a one- 
party state, rather like many of the 
black-ruled neighbors to the north 
whom it has mocked. 

But most of all, the Stellenbosch 
intellectuals welcome the opportunity 
to tell an American how little they 
think of his country's policies in south- 
ern Africa. In their view, the Carter 
Administration has obviously been cap- 
tured by “vocal radical groups." And 
Washington has not explained what the 
“reward” would be if the South Afri- 
cans made “drastic changes.” For Piet 
Cillié, the former editor of the influen- 
tial Afrikaans newspaper Die Burger, 
and now the dean of the Stellenbosch 
journalism school, it is all quite simple: 
* America is not capable of following a 
consistent, well-thought-out policy ex- 
cept when it is directly threatened.” 


Sometimes white South Africans, 
even members of the ruling elite, are so 
reasonable and kind, not to mention 
hospitable, that a visitor stumbles over 
his own naiveté in dealing with them. 

That is just what happened when, at 
a luncheon reception, I succumbed to 
the temptation to ask a distinguished, 
elderly Afrikaner woman journalist, 
“Why can’t the most realistic white 
people just sit down with some widely 
supported black leaders and agree on 
an agenda of twelve major problems 
that the country needs to solve?” 

“T’ll tell you why,” she said wearily. 
“Because even if they solved those 
twelve, then number thirteen would be 
the sharing of power. And that is what 
we cannot do, because that would be 
like signing our own death warrant." 


Cierre is the city, and 
the setting, that used to be a 
physical embodiment of whatever opti- 
mistic hopes remained for South Afri- 
ca. It is incomparably beautiful, moun- 
tains rising in its midst and the finest 
Cape Dutch architecture providing a 
proud link to the past. 

Capetown was long the place where 
people mingled more successfully de- 
spite the harsh rules and laws— where 
they sat together on buses notwith- 
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standing cifferences of color; where the 
railroad station was integrated one day 
when some blacks and Coloureds sim- 
ply decided to walk through the white 
lobby; and where the artistic abilities of 
Malays and other nonwhites were ap- 
preciated and exalted. 

Even while parliament was in session 
there, making repressive laws, Cape- 
towners were able to observe and to 
mock those laws at the same time. 
Perhaps tae best contemporary exam- 
ple is the ittle café at the top of Table 
Mountain, at the end of the cable car 
run, where, lo and behold, people of all 
races are actually able to eat in the 
same room and leok out over one of the 
most brea-htakirg views in the world — 
together. Why? Eecause a tiny message 
on white paper is posted on the door to 
the café: “This is an international res- 
taurant.” (International restaurant is a 
category recently created to save the 
South Africans difficulties with foreign 
diplomats and businessmen.) 

One reason that Capetown always 
seemed a hopeful place was the pres- 
ence of a large concentration of the 
country’s Coloureds, who appeared 
uniquely qualified to help bridge the 
many South Afr can gaps. Indeed, the 
Afrikaners have ong counted on ties of 
blood and language to bind the Col- 
oureds to them inthe event of a crisis or 
of even a modera:e solution. But the 2.4 
million Coloureds have increasingly 
moved away from the structures set up 
for them by the white rulers of the 
country and have identified instead 
with the biack majority. At the Univer- 


sity of the Western Cape, a showpiece 
of what the government was willing to 
do in the field of nonwhite education, 
the all-Coloured student body seethes 
with anger over second-rate facilities 
and opportunities. 

In other ways, too, the Capetown 
example has faded. The squatter camps 
on its outskirts, where thousands of 
black people have been crowded under 
filthy and disease-ridden conditions 
while they wait for places in the offi- 
cially allocated “townships,” are almost 
as bad as any in the poorest parts of 
less wealthy, black-ruled Africa; they 
are an eloquent embarrassment for the 
South African system. 

In Capetown, as in other parts of the 
country, fear of the future and the 
resentment of isolation have helped ex- 
aggerate political extremism. Some of 
the newer National party members of 
parliament appear in public drunk and 
heckle speakers they do not like; it is 
only a short step along the political 
spectrum to the South Africa First 
Committee, whose members shout pub- 
lie speakers down and demand that 
they leave the country. (Some of their 
polemics are said to be inspired by 
members of the John Birch Society.) 

But here, too, those white liberals 
who are not making quiet arrange- 
ments to leave cling to the slender hope 
that a moderate, peaceful way out can 
be found. As one man, whose family has 
lived in the Cape for over three hundred 
years, put it, “The alternatives are sim- 
ply too horrible to contemplate.” 

—SANFORD J. UNGAR 





PRAGUE: Ten Years Later 





A decade after the Russian 
invasion, the Czech spirit of 
independence i: at last 
re-emerging, and the country's 
citizens cre searching for ways 
around a system they cannot 
confront head-on. 


huge, olive-drab, World War II- 
vintage tank with Russian mark- 
ings and a large white number 23, 
mounted en a g-anite pedestal, over- 


shadows a medieval cobblestoned 
square in the center of Prague. It was 
the first tank of the “liberators” to roll 
into the capital before dawn on the 
morning of May 9, 1945. Today, it sur- 
vives only as the focus of a grim joke. 

*You know, the Russians, they really 
plan ahead," said one writer, relating 
the joke for perhaps the thousandth 
time. "They were telling us, 'In twenty- 
three years we'll be back.' We should 
have listened to them. The Russians 
always keep their word." 

This August marked the tenth anni- 
versary of their "return" —when thou- 
sands of paratroopers spilled out of 
planes high over the grim gray Vltava 
River, heavy armored cars roared down 
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PRAGUE 


the stone streets and across the bridges 
that King Charles IV's men built 600 
years ago, shock troops with machine 
guns burst into Parliament House fir- 
ing into the ceiling—cutting abruptly 
short the brief period of liberalization, 
even freedom, that was known as the 
Prague Spring of 1968. 

Today, ten years later, Czechs are 
beginning to re-emerge—as they have a 
score of times in the past after dicta- 
tors and foreigners invaded their 
lands—and are finding ways around a 
system they can't challenge head-on. If 
they have taken longer this time than 
usual, it is because of the thoroughness 
with which the old Czechoslovakia was 
besieged ten years ago. That they have 
bounced back at all is a tribute to their 
indomitable spirit, their vibrant intel- 
lectual curiosity, their cunning, inven- 
tiveness, and panache. 

This seeming return to a semblance 
of normalcy has assumed a number of 
forms. Early last year, a small group 
that included intellectuals, professional 
men and women, and even some former 
members of the "Springtime" cabinet 
of Alexander Dubéek, composed a 1500- 
word manifesto calling attention to the 
innumerable callous abuses of elemen- 
tal human rights and the flouting of 
Czech law and custom being committed 
by the Soviet-imposed government, a 
regime that will admit no failures, no 





lapses. In a classic Czech act of defi- 
ance, as “The Cherter 77 Manifesto,” it 
was widely circulated through the 
country and quickly published in the 
West. The Charter 77 became the state- 
ment of the many forces in Czechoslo- 
vakian society that want to emerge 
from the shadows and assert their right 
of self-expression. 

There have been innumerable other 
such expressions, signifying not so 
much defiance as an overwhelming 
need to resume a style of life that 
allows the moverrent, growth, and crea- 
tivity that are sc deeply a part of the 
Czech people. A p aywright now talks of 
a new, living theater with his bedroom 
the stage and his props in the kitchen. 
A writer selects, commissions, edits, 
and “publishes” works of poetry, fic- 
tion, philosophy, and sociology in his 
tiny den. Sympathizers bind these 
works and a bread network disperses 
them. Catholics gather on Sundays be- 
fore a makeshift altar in a small apart- 
ment as a brass communion set is taken 
from a recess in the kitchen cupboard 
and a priest, defrocked by the govern- 
ment's refusal tc let him perform as a 
priest, urges them to live a “Christian 
life in a world of barbarism.” 

Few if any Czechs will attribute this 
ferment to the Helsinki Declaration on 
Human Rights, or to the recent Bel- 
grade conference which reviewed all 
the Helsinxi Dec aration’s failings. Nor 
do they credit the human rights advoca- 
cy of President Carter, which many in 





Czechoslovakia find embarrassing be- 
eause of what they perceive to be its 
attack on communist societies and its 
inattention to human rights violations 
on the part of governments allied with 
the United States. 

Not that there isn’t much here to 
protest. Repression is still a way of life. 
Secret police in parked cars still watch 
certain apartment buildings and follow 
strangers who come out. Hundreds of 
artists, writers, film-makers, scholars, 
and journalists still live suspended in 
the limbo of the non-person. But the 
brutal repressions that followed last 
year’s Charter 77 pronouncements, the 
beatings, jailings, and interrogations 
that are a routine fact of life, and the 
constant demands for allegiance to an 
alien party and an alien system have 
not destroyed the Czech spirit. 


n June of this year Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev returned to 
Prague, the city which was conquered 
ten years ago by the troops he ordered 
there to depose the government of 
Alexander Dubéek. Brezhnev had 
feared that Dubéek’s liberalization pol- 
icy— “socialism with a human face" — 
could spread throughout the monolithic 
Eastern European bloc. The Soviet 
president’s latest visit was an extraor- 
dinary performance. Some Czechs said 
that he had returned to gloat over the 
tough, centralized control of the appa- 
rat he installed to replace Dubéek. Oth- 
ers thought he had come merely to 
reconfirm it. 

This apparat has never been more 
solidly in control of the mechanisms of 
power, if not of the hearts and minds of 
the Czech people. Its conservative wing, 
headed by the party’s chief ideologue 
and politburo member, Vasil Bil’ak, 
won a quiet struggle for supremacy 
earlier in the year against more liberal 
elements of the party organization. 
These elements had hoped that at least 
a cosmetic easing of pressure on the 
regime’s opponents—fewer arrests, 
beatings, and imprisonments—might 
attract Western trade and tariff con- 
cessions to help the sluggish economy. 

But for Brezhnev such concepts are 
an anathema. And Gustav Husak, the 
Czech Communist party leader in- 
stalled ten years ago, is clearly not one 
to defy his mentor. If there was any 
question on that score, the roundup of 
several dozen dissident signers of Char- 
ter 77 coinciding with the Brezhnev 
visit confirmed that the Husak regime 
will stand for no nonsense. 


Yet in recent years, it seems, the 
more the regime acts so ham-handedly, 
the more the Czech people seem able to 
turn the other cheek. Certainly this 
applies to the writers who have begun 
again to provide examples of the extra- 
ordinary literary talent that has for six 
centuries made Prague the intellectual 
hub of Central and Eastern Europe. 

The “average” Czechs, too—those 
who make up 10 million faceless work- 
ers in the coal mines of Ostrava, the 
wheat fields of the Slovak plains, the 
steel mils and electronic plants of 
Brno—after the initial convulsions ten 
years ago, now seem prepared to deliver 
a characteristic Czech shrug and to 
make the best possible lives for them- 
selves and their families. In some ways, 
life has mever been better for them, for 
the party apparat has decided to focus 
its attention on the working masses, if 
not to gaim their loyalty, at least to win 
their willing participation in a system 
of economie presperity which one 
American diplomat in Prague calls 
“knedliky communism.” This phrase, 
which has caught on in Prague's diplo- 
matic circles, is a reference to the popu- 
lar Czech national dish, the soft round 
dumpling known as the knedlik. There 
is never a shortage of knedlik these 
days in Czechoslovakia, nor of almost 
anything else money can buy. 

For all Czechs, intellectuals and 
workers alike, the first five years after 
the 1968 invasion were the hardest. 
These were the years when more than 
300,000 lost their Communist party 
cards in large-scale purges which 
spread from the seat of government and 
party on Hradcany Hill in Prague to 
the most remote factories and agricul- 
tural communes. Tens of thousands lost 
their jobs, on newspapers and televi- 
sion stations, in universities, institutes, 
publishing houses, and film studios, 
and in factories and government of- 
fices. Professors became window 
washers and philosophers became coal 
stokers; airline pilots and lathe opera- 
tors were tested not for their instru- 
ment naviga:ion or fine touch with a 
micrometer but for their political reli- 
ability. 

"We were wounded then, some of us 
mortally,” said one writer-turned-stok- 
er who still, ten years later, is shoveling 
coal for a living in downtown Prague. 
"But in the last few years we began to 
heal. We realized we could survive 
physically and live spiritually, and that 
the two were not necessarily mutually 
exclusive." 


he playwright Pavel Kohout is one 

of those who has rebounded with 
characteristic aplomb. More than a 
year ago, he was evicted from his lavish 
apartment next to Hradcany Castle, 
and his wife was dragged off by her 
hair, in a secret police crackdown after 
the couple organized and distributed 
the Charter 77 document, collecting sig- 
natures and explaining it to the West- 
ern journalists who came to their door. 
(Both were later released unharmed.) 

He does have a small place now, on 
the outskirts of Prague, which he de- 
spises because it is so far from the 
rhythm and texture of urban life to 
which he had grown accustomed during 
his years as Czechoslovakia's premier 
dramatist. He prefers to move from one 
friend's apartment to another's, piling 
his belongings and mainly his books 
into a tiny hatch-back car. It appears a 
difficult life, ill caleulated to produce 
the kind of serenity that spawns crea- 
tivity—but that is to underestimate 
Pavel Kohout and others among Czech- 
oslovakia’s most creative talents. 

Over the last several years, more 
than a dozen such writers have had 
their books published in Frankfurt, Lu- 
cerne, Paris, and New York, their plays 
performed on Broadway, their televi- 
sion dramas broadcast in West Germa- 
ny and Switzerland. Most of them have 
acquired agents in Switzerland or New 
York. They live by a trickle of foreign 
currency that manages to find its way 
through the Czech banking and taxa- 
tion system. “It’s confiscatory,” said 
one. “For every dollar that reaches me, 
ten are taken away. So I bring in only as 
much as I need to live very simply. And 
the rest stays out there, for a time in 
the future when I may no longer be able 
to remain here. But I prefer not to think 
of that time. This is my country, my soil 
and my people. I must continue my 
struggle here." 

Nevertheless, the vast bulk of their 
audience is outside their country. Lud- 
vik Vaculik’s Kafkaesque The Guinea 
Pigs has won a big following in the 
United States, as have all the works of 
Milan Kundera (Life is Elsewhere, 
Farewell Party, and Laughable Loves). 
One of last year’s hits on Broadway was 
Kohout’s Poor Murderer. 


visited Kohout earlier this year 
when he was in the process of one of 
his perennial moves. He had been stay- 
ing in the apartment of a fellow play- 
wright, Vaclav Havel, who had been 
arrested a few weeks before when the 
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PRAGUE 


police broke up a “Chartists Ball," or- 
ganized by a local dance hall to cele- 
brate the first anniversary of Charter 
77. Kohout's sense of the dramatic was 
clearly still very much intact. Plastered 
on the left side of his head was a some- 
what worn bandage, which he said dis- 
guised a gash inflicted on him by an 
overzealous police officer. 

He was excited by two projects—his 
idea for a theater of the absurd (absurd, 
it would appear, because of its setting), 
and the completion of his latest book. 
First the book. 

He calls it Hang Girl. It has followed 
the route taken by most of Czechoslo- 
vakia's best literature these days. Com- 
pleted last December, it went first to 
his small coterie of most-admired 
friends— the editorial board of Padlock 
Press. Padlock, an extraordinary un- 
derground publishing enterprise, is the 
principal outlet for those dozens of nov- 
elists, poets, and playwrights unable 
for ideological reasons to find an outlet 
through the conventional above- 
ground, government-controlled pub- 
lishing houses of Prague or Bratislava. 
There was some tinkering by Kohout 
after the early draft of the manuscript 
made its rounds of the Prague literary 
elite, until it was finally ready for 
dissemination. Through a route Kohout 
and others still prefer not to discuss, 
the finished manuscript came in late 
January to Kohout's Swiss agent, who 
had already found willing buyers in 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and the 
United States, where it will be pub- 
lished this fall. 

But Kohout, like all of his fellow 
authors, still reserves "first publica- 
tion" for his homeland, Czechoslovakia. 
On June 1, Hang Girl was published by 
Padlock Press. Thus far, Kohout and 
the more prominent Czech writers with 
Western audiences have had no diffi- 
culties with the authorities, who have 
honored a tacit agreement not to de- 
stroy those works that most Czechs will 
never see. Still, the threat of destruc- 
tion has always hung over the less well- 
known writers, who are not protected 
by an international audience; and the 
threat will persist. 


po is run by Ludvík Vaculík, a 
novelist and poet who operates out 
of a small den on the top floor of a 
downtown apartment house. He was 
out of town when I first went to visit. 
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But there was a writer with a thick 
manuscript under his arm also ringing 
Vaculík's doorbell It was his first work, 
he said, buz he was only one of a regular 
stream of writers who drop by the 
Vaculik flat hoping that their work will 
be accepted. Lately Padlock is becoming 
as choosy as a high-powered New York 
publishing house. This year, for the 
first time, there was a "spring list," 
which inclzded a fully illustrated trav- 
elogue of Sri Lanka, severa! volumes of 
plays and poetry, and serious works of 
Czech sociology and counter-Marxist 
political philosop ry. 

There was never any question about 
Padlock’s *aecep-ing" Kohout’s Hang 
Girl. It will be, the auther modestly 
predicted, his greatest triumph: the sto- 
ry of the first female student in a school 
for hangmen—her life and loves as she 
prepares ‘or the first international 
telecast of an execution, designed, the 
headmaster of th» school fendly hopes, 
to revive the popularity of this most 
ancient of rites. Xohout's research for 
Hang Girl has enriched his library with 
a range of books on terrorism, execu- 
tions, and related international hor- 
rors— mos: of them smuggled to him by 
various friends aad travelers from the 
West. Harg Girl does not, he claims, 
take place in any particular country, 
but is a generalization of the human 
condition. Still, the parallels with his 
own life are striking. 

The trials he has gone through are 
good for creativity, he says. He appears 
now to thrive on -hem and, like most of 
his fellow writers after the initial trau- 
ma has passed, he refuses te allow them 
to stifle his creative urges. For Kohout, 
as for most Czechs, trauma is not an 
unfamiliar state of affairs. It began 
decades ago, durmg World War II and 
the Czech resistance. The last ten years 
have been harder on his children, one of 
whom has already, as a teenager, pro- 
duced some remarkable works. The past 
decade, Kohout says, will be the equiva- 
lent of a World War II trauma for the 
generation now coming of age. 

Suddenly, he jumps to his feet, flings 
open the couble doors to the bedroom, 
and begins to describe his idea for a 
new theater that will produce works 
frowned upon or banned by the cultural 
apparat. 

His first production will be Macbeth. 
He describes the brilliant actress who 
will play Lady Macbeth, one who has 
been unable to find work in her profes- 
sion for several years. Flinging out his 
arms, he strides back and forth show- 


ing how the sets and actors will enter 
from the kitchen, through the hallway, 
into the bedroom, the stage. 

Hours later, the conversation is over 
and I prepare to leave. You may relate 
anything I have told you for your read- 
ers, he says. But please, no quotes. I do 
not like to see my dialogue on paper 
anywhere else. 


uriously, that same night I had 
managed to obtain a ticket for 
Macbeth —the Verdi opera of the same 
name and plot. It was a unique, even 
daring, experiment by the national op- 
era company, performed at the fabu- 
lous Austro-Hungarian-era state opera 
house. It had been sold out for weeks, 
since it was the first performance ever 
of this opera in Prague. The clash of the 
Scottish clans and the flouting of tradi- 
tional authority is a subject that makes 
apparatchiks nervous. But the opera 
company spared no efforts or expense. 
The brilliant Czech designer Josef Svo- 
boda had been drafted for the produc- 
tion. His sets have graced Arthur Mil- 
ler’s Death of a Salesman and The 
Crucible, Lillian Hellman’s The Au- 
tumn Garden and The Little Foxes. 
Now he is working on the Metropolitan 
Opera’s production of The Bartered 
Bride. 

For Macbeth he had pulled out every 
stop. Holograms, huge, seemingly 
three-dimensional moving figures pro- 
jected into air on a stage enveloped in 
clouds of artificial steam, showed the 
fevered imaginings of Macbeth as the 
crowd gasped in appreciation. 

Several days later, a senior official of 
the Ministry of Culture smiled appre- 
ciatively when I complimented him on 
the extraordinary production. “You 
see," he said, “you dismiss us too easily. 
We Czechs are capable of anything 
when we set our minds to it." 

I was talking with the official at a 
cocktail party at the American Embas- 
sy which followed a private showing of 
Star Wars. This, too, would probably 
have been impossible even a year ago. 
The film could surely have been shown 
(on embassy property almost anything 
is allowed), but no one would have 
dared to venture inside the building, 
because directly across the street is a 
town house in which the secret police 
have cameras trained on the embassy's 
front entrance. 

This time, Ambassador Thomas R. 
Byrne had arranged three screenings of 
Star Wars in the embassy's private the- 
ater, courtesy of the United States 


Information Service, which was send- | 
ing it around to all of the American 
embassies in Eastern Europe. In 
Prague the showing was a deftly man- | 
aged affair—one night for top party 
and government bureaucrats, one night 
for the intellectual establishment (cul- | 
tural union officials and other assorted 
literary figures), and a third night for 
the dissenters of the artistic world. | 
Each showing was packed, and all 
seemed stunned by the film's special 
effects, but comments on the blatant : 
victory cf good over evil were more 
restrained. | 
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till, there were some who should | 
have been at the showings but | 
were net—not out of fear of the conse- 
quences or any ideological opposition, 
but out of shame at their poverty and a 
certain pride that no Czech regime will 
ever be able to destroy. I found one of 
these men a few days later in his small | 
third-floor walk-up in a poorer district 
on the outskirts of Prague. Once a top | 
foreign correspondent for the state | 
television, he now translates technical | 
texts for a few pennies a page—a major 
victory for him. He had worked as an 
orderly in a hospital until, having 
signed Charter 77, he was fired and was 
reduced to selling ice cream bars ille- 
gally at a downtown train station. Now, 
by virtue of an old war disability and 
after a lengthy legal battle, he has been 
awarded the right to do translations at 
home. Oceasionally, between his trans- 
lations for the gevernment and some 
editing he does for Padlock, he sits 
down to write an essay or two. 
His principal fulfillment is his son, a 
brilliant photographer who agreed af- gem 


ter much eoaxing to show me part of his 
glance 369 
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portfolio. “My best work is not here,” 
he said modestly—it had been shipped 
out to be the centerpieee of a Charter 77 
photographic exhibition under way at | 
that momen: at Stanford University. 
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students cooked up 
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the home. 








This year, Armco asked 56 industrial design 
and engineering students from Brigham 
Young, Northwestern, Notre Dame and 
Vanderbilt universities to deal with a 
dilemma: how to save more energy in the 
home. Then, we invited 24 energy experts 
from government and industry to see the 
students’ presentations and to critique 
their solutions. 

The students’ ideas included an ultra- 
sonic dishwasher that uses less water and 
energy, ovens that cut heat loss, a refrig- 
erator that lets you see food without open- 
ing the door, new bathroom fixtures that 
greatly reduce water use —even a windmill 
to power home air conditioning. 

During the past 13 years, Armco has 
made it possible for 686 students from 28 
U.S. colleges to suggest answers to some of 
society's most formidable problems, in- 
cluding public transportation, fighting 
fire and designing to accommodate the 
handicapped. 

The Armco Student Design Program 
helps bridge the gap between campus and 
industry, encourages creative thoughts, 
and allows students to go directly to sea- 
soned professionals with ideas for a better 
way of life. 

For a booklet describing this year’s 
program, write to Armco Inc., General 
Offices, Dept. 68, Middletown, Ohio 45043. 
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PRAGUE 


one who understood seemed to com- 
pensate for any diminutien of their 
larder. 

The Czech gov2rnment, however, is 
proud that no one starves or goes hun- 
gry in Czechoslovakia today. There is a 
shortage of workers, so the skilled can 
write their own tickets. The elite—coal 
miners, for instance, or skilled machine 
operators—ean earn as much as $1000 
to $1200 a month —five times the wage 
of an unskilled associate, ten times the 
salary of an elementary school teacher 
or a priest. And tiere are other perqui- 
sites as well—a modern apartment, a 
car, even permission to travel abroad 
on skiing hclidays or to a resort on the 
Black Sea. 





visited the homes of several such 

workers in Prague and in Ostrava, 
the mining and industrial community 
in northern Moravia. In Ostrava, I met 
with half a dozen miners, most of them 
members of the local Communist party, 
each anxious to show me his apartment 
and have me samole the delights of his 
kitchen. One of the men had a brand- 
new $10,000 imported Ford. It was 
parked nex-to the newest model Skoda, 
the popular Czeeh car that is being 
shipped to most Eastern bloc countries 
and as far as tie Middle East. The 
miner wrinkled his nose in disdain. 
“Its Czech.” he sneered. Status, he 
implied, belongs only to imports (de- 
spite the 100 percent or higher duty); 
the flashier and more expensive, the 
better. 

Yet all of then admitted that the 
good life was a fairly recent phenome- 
non and semething they planned to 
enjoy to the hilt as long as it lasted. 
Most of them had had four major 
upheavals in their lifetimes—World 
War II, the Communist putsch of 1948, 
the terror purges of the 1950s, and, 
finally, 1968. In each successive crisis, 
some of their friends lost, if not their 
lives, at least the r coveted party cards, 
which since World War II have entitled 
them to favored -reatment in selection 
of the shafts they mined, the shifts they 
worked, even the apartments they were 
awarded. Now they have managed to 
survive yet another upheaval, their jobs 
intact, their peace made with the sys- 
tem. 

Many people have been forced to 
make such accommodations to restore 
that sense of tranquillity Czechs seem 


to prize so highly. Over the past several 
years, a number of people displaced 
from their jobs in Prague following the 
1968 invasion have filtered into the 
outlying regions, seeking a new start in 
the less developed areas of Slovakia, the 
remote eastern half of the country—the 
“frontier,” as it is known to the more 
developed half (Bohemia and Moravia). 
Some were pushed out—among them 
Alexander Dubéek himself. Yet even he 
is said to have achieved a degree of day- 
to-day tranquillity—as an obscure 
functionary in the Slovak Ministry of 
Forestry in Bratislava. 


y final stop in a month-long visit 
to Czechoslovakia was with one 
of the few men now outside the system 
who count the past eighteen months a 
triumph of sorts for the Czech people. 
Jiri Hajek was, during the Prague 
Spring and the Dubéek government, the 
foreign minister of Czechoslovakia. He 
is an old-time, confirmed Marxist. His 
proudest possession is an ashtray that 
sits on the table in the library of his 
tiny suburban Prague home. The ash- 
tray was presented to him years ago by 
the late Cuban revolutionary Ernesto 
“Ché” Guevara. He believes the future 
of his country is still socialist, even 
communist—part of a long tradition 
that began with Tomas Masaryk, 
Eduard Benés, and the socialist Czech 
governments of the 1920s. 

Last year, though, Hajek was one of 
the early and most earnest organizers 
of Charter 77, and he is now a pariah. 
His home is kept under twenty-four- 
hour surveillance by the police, but he 
refuses to let this change his life-style. 
He still comes to greet every visitor at 
the gray picket gate. 

When we were seated, finally, in his 
study, the coffee and cakes laid neatly 
on the polished silver tray, I expressed 
surprise at the vast number of average 
workers who seemed quite familiar 
with the Charter document and the 
entire Czech human rights movement. 
“Yes, that was perhaps the govern- 
ment’s greatest mistake and our great- 
est triumph,” he said evenly, his words 
in precise, Oxonian English. “They had 
denunciations signed in every plant, in 
every office, sometimes only blank 
sheets of paper. But people asked, 
‘What is this we are signing?’ We are 
an infinitely curious people. And even- 
tually, everyone knew.” It was, he 
seemed to feel, yet one more small step 
in the return to normalcy for his coun- 


try. 





































“Still, it is something we must do 
ourselves,” he continued, expanding on 
his theme. “Nobody else can do it for us. 
Your misguided efforts at helping us do 
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ENGLISH us no good, they simply retard our 
and progress.” While he talked, the Bel- 

| | grade Conference on Security and Co- 
SOCIAL STUDIES operation in Europe was coming to a 
TEACHERS close. President Carter was again de- 






nouncing Soviet intransigence— con- 
demning the broad range of failures by 
Eastern European countries to permit a 
free exercise of the guarantees of the 
Helsinki Declaration or a free exchange 
at the Belgrade conference. 

Did this, I wondered, have any posi- 
tive effect—either on the kinds of activ- 
ities the Hajeks and Kohouts were 
engaged in or on the question of the 
re-emergence of intellectual life and 
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on articles and authors. allies. We do not want to be used simply 


as propaganda tools against the Soviet 
bloc, as pawns in another repetition of 
the cold war. Such a perception by the 
East European countries is most dan- 
gerous for us, more dangerous than any 
possible outcome of Belgrade, any si- 
lence by President Carter. We are then 
at the mercy of the forces of détente, 
over which we have no control whatso- 
ever.” 

I thought about that while I was driv- 
ing out past the drab, multistoried flats 
that serve as barracks for the Soviet 
soldiers who are still stationed in down- 
town Prague. They are designated “on 
temporary assignment in Czechoslo- 
vakia.” Ten years ago they were hated 
and stoned; five years ago they were 
the objects of slogans on the walls 
and bitter calumny in certain draw- 
ing rooms. Today, they have become 
simply part of a grim, but living, land- 
scape. 
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Loving and Hating New York 
by Thomas Griffith 














hose ad campaigns celebrating the 
Lie Apple, those T-shirts with a 
heart design proclaiming “I Love New 
York,” are signs, pathetic in their des- 
peration, of how the mighty has fallen. 
New York City used to leave the brag- 
ging to others, for bragging was “bush.” 
Being unique, the biggest and the best, 
New York didn’t have to assert how 
special it was. 

It isn’t the top anymore, at least if 
the top is measured by who begets the 
styles and sets the trends. Nowadays 
New York is out of phase with Ameri- 
can taste as often as it is out of step 
with American politics. Once it was the 
nation’s undisputed fashion authority, 
but it too long resisted the incoming 
casual style and lost its monopoly. No 
longer so looked up to or copied, New 
York even prides itself on being a hold- 
out from prevailing American trends, a 
place to escape Common Denominator 
Land. 

Its deficiencies as a pacesetter are 
more and more evident. A dozen other 
cities have buildings more inspired ar- 
chitecturally than any built in New 
York City in the past twenty years. The 
giant Manhattan television studios 
where Toscanini’s NBC Symphony once 
played now sit empty most of the time, 
while sitcoms cloned and canned in 
Hollywood, and the Johnny Carson 
show live, pre-empt the airwaves from 
California. Tin Pan Alley has moved to 
Nashville and Hollywood. Vegas casi- 
nos routinely pay heavy sums to singers 
and entertainers whom no nightspot in 
Manhattan can afford to hire. In sports, 
the bigger superdomes, the more excit- 
ing teams, the most enthusiastic fans, 
are often found elsewhere. 

New York was never a good conven- 


QA 


tion city—being regarded as unfriend- 
ly, unsafe, overcrowded, and expen- 
sive—but it is meking something of a 
comeback as a tourist attraction. Even 
so, most Americans would probably 
rate New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Washington, or Disneyland higher. A 
dozen other cities, including my home- 
town of Seattle, are widely considered 
better cities to live in. 

Why, then, do many Europeans call 
New York their favorite city? They take 
more readily thar do most Americans 
to its cosmopolitan complexities, its 
surviving, 2.oof, Suropean standards, 
its alien mixtures. Perhaps some of 
these Europeans are reassured by the 
sight, on the twim fashion avenues of 
Madison and Fifth, of all those familiar 
international names—the jewelers, 
shoe stores, and designer shops that 
exist to flat:er and bilk the frivolous 
rich. But no: what most excites Europe- 
ans is the city's charged, nervous atmo- 
sphere, its vulgar dynamism. 

New York is about energy, conten- 
tion, and striving. And since it contains 
its share of articulate losers, it is also 
about mockery, the put-down, the los- 
er’s shrug ( "Vhaddya gonna do?"). It is 
about constant battles for subway 
seats, for a cabdriver's or a clerk's or a 
waiter's attentior, for a foothold, a 
chance, a better address, a larger bill- 
ing. To win in New York is to be uneasy; 
to lose is to live in jostling proximity to 
the frustrated majority. 

New York was never Mecca to me. 
And though I have lived there more 
than half my life, you won't find me 
wearing an *I Love New York" T-shirt. 
But all in all, I can’t think of many 
places in the world I'd rather live. It's 
not easy to define why. 


ature's pleasures are much quali- 

fied in New York. You never see a 
star-filled sky; the city’s bright glow 
arrogantly obscures the heavens. Sun- 
sets can be spectacular: oranges and 
reds tinting the sky over the Jersey 
meadows and gaudily reflected in a 
thousand windows on Manhattan's jag- 
ged skyline. Nature constantly yields to 
man in New York: witness those fragile 
sidewalk trees gamely struggling 
against encroaching cement and petrol 
fumes. Central Park, which Frederick 
Law Olmsted desizned as lungs for the 
city’s poor, is in places grassless and 
filled with trash, mo longer pristine yet 
lively with the noise and vivacity of 
people, largely youths, blacks, and 
Puerto Riezns, enjoying themselves. 


On park benches sit older people, most- 
ly white, looking displaced. It has be- 
come less a tranquil park than an un- 
tidy carnival. 

Not the glamour of the city, which 
never beckoned to me from a distance, 
but its opportunity—to practice the 
kind of journalism I wanted—drew me 
to New York. I wasn’t even sure how I'd 
measure up against others who had 
been more soundly educated at Ivy 
League schools, or whether I could com- 
pete against that tough local breed, 
those intellectual sons of immigrants, 
so highly motivated and single-minded, 
such as Alfred Kazin, who for diversion 
(for heaven’s sake!) played Bach’s Un- 
accompanied Partitas on the violin. 

A testing of oneself, a fear of giving 
in to the most banal and marketable of 
one’s talents, still draws many of the 
young to New York. That and, as 
always, the company of others fleeing 
something constricting where they 
came from. Together these young share 
a freedom, a community of inexpensive 
amusements, a casual living, and some 
rough times. It can’t be the living condi- 
tions that appeal, for only fond memory 
will forgive the inconvenience, risk, and 
squalor. Commercial Broadway may be 
inaccessible to them, but there is off- 
Broadway, and then off-off-Broadway. 
If painters disdain Madison Avenue’s 
plush art galleries, Madison Avenue 
dealers set up shop in the grubby pre- 
cincts of Soho. But the purity of a bohe- 
mian dedication can be exaggerated. 
The artistic young inhabit the same 
Greenwich Village and its fringes in 
which the experimentalists in the arts 
lived during the Depression, united by a 
world against them. But the present 
generation is enough of a subculture to 
be a source of profitable boutiques and 
coffeehouses. And it is not all that 
estranged. 

Manhattan is an island cut off in 
most respects from mainland America, 
but in two areas it remains dominant. 
It is the banking and the communica- 
tions headquarters for America. In 
both these roles it ratifies more than it 
creates. Wall Street will advance the 
millions to make a Hollywood movie 
only if convinced that a best-selling 
title or a star name will ensure its 
success. The networks’ news centers are 
here, and the largest book publishers, 
and the biggest magazines—and there- 
fore the largest body of critics to ap- 
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praise th» fimms, the plays, the music, 
the beoks taat others have created. 
New York is a judging town, and often 
invokes standards that the rest of the 
country ceplores or ignores. A market 
for knowingness exists in New York 
that deesn’t exist for knowledge. 

The ac agencies are all here too, test- 
ing the markets and devising the catchy 
jingles that will move millions from 
McDonala’s t Burger King, so that the 
ad agency's "creative director" can 
lunch insseae in Manhattan’s expense- 
account Fremeh restaurants. The bank- 
ers and the admen, the marketing 
specialists amd a thousand well-paid 
ancillary service people, really set the 
city’s brictle tone—catering to a wide 
Americar public whose numbers must 
be respected but whose tastes do not 
have to be seared. The condescending 
view from th» fiftieth floor of the city's 
crowds below cuts these people off from 
humanity. Se does an attitude which 
sees the 5ub ic only in terms of large, 
malleable nambers—as impersonally 
as does the cattering subway turnstile 
beneath the effice towers. 

I am sarprised by the lack of cyni- 
cism, particularly among the younger 
ones, of these who work in such fields. 
The telexisicn generation grew up in 
the insistert presence of hype, delights 
in much of it. and has no scruples about 
practicing it Men and women do their 
jobs professionally, and, like the pilots 
who from great heights bombed Hanoi, 
seem unmar<ed by it. They lead their 
real lives elsewhere. In the Village bars 
they. are ind stinguishable in dress or 
behavior ‘rom weuld-be artists, actors, 
and writers. The boundaries of “art for 
art’s sake" aven’t so rigid anymore; art 
itself is less sharply defined, and those 
whose pa ntrigs don’t sell do illustra- 
tions; those» ho can't get acting jobs do 
commercials; these who are writing 
ambitious novels sustain themselves on 
the magazines. Besides, serious art of- 
ten feeds on the popular these days, 
changing it-with fond irony. 

In time the newcomers find or form 
their own werlds; Manhattan is many 
such worlds, auddled together but rare- 
ly interae-ing. I think this is what gives 
the city its sense of freedom. There are 
enough likeyou, whatever you are. And 
it isn’t as necessary to know anything 
about an apartment neighbor—or to 
worry abcut ais judgment of you—as it 
is about seraeone with an adjoining 
yard. In New York, like seeks like, and 
by economy ef effort excludes the rest 
as strangers. This distancing, this un- 


caring in ordinary encounters, has an- 
other side: in no other American city 
can the lonely be as lonely. 


o much more needs to be said. New 
York is a wounded city, declining 
in its amenities, overloaded by its tax 
burdens. But it is nota dying city; the 
streets are safer than they were five 
years ago; Broadway, which seemed to 
be succumbing to the tawdriness of its 
environment, is astir again. 

The trash-strewn streets, the unruly 
schools, the uneasy feeling of menace, 
the noise, the brusqueness—all confirm 
outsiders in their conviction that they 
wouldn’t live here if you gave them the 
place. Yet show a New Yorker a splen- 
did home in Dallas, or a swimming pool 
and cabana in Beverly Hills, and he will 
be admiring but not envious. So much 
of well-to-do America now lives anti- 
septically in enclaves, tranquil and lux- 
urious, that shut out the world. Too 
static, the New Yorker would say. Tell 
him about the vigor of your outdoor 
pleasures; he prefers the unhealthy 
hassle and the vitality of urban life. He 
is hopelessly provincial. To him, New 
York—despite its faults, which he will 
impatiently concede (“So what else is 
new?")—is the spoiler of all other 
American cities. 

It is possible in twenty other Ameri- 
can cities to visit first-rate art muse- 
ums, to hear good music and see lively 
experimental theater, to meet intelli- 
gent and sophisticated people who 
know how to live, dine, and talk well; 
and to enjoy all this in congenial and 
spacious surroundings. The New Yorker 
still wouldn't want to live there. 

What he would find missing is what 
many outsiders find oppressive and dis- 
tasteful about New York—its rawness, 
tension, urgency; its bracing competi- 
tiveness; the rigor of its judgments; and 
the congested, democratic presence of 
so many other New Yorkers, encased in 
their own worlds. The defeated are not 
hidden away somewhere else on the 
wrong side of town. In the subways, in 
the buses, in the streets, it is impossible 
to avoid people whose lives are harder 
than yours. With the desperate, the ill, 
the fatigued, the overwhelmed, one 
learns not to strike up conversation 
(which isn’t wanted) but to make brief, 
sympathetic eye contact, to include 
them in the human race. It isn’t much, 
but it is the fleeting hospitality of New 
Yorkers, each jealous of his privacy in 
the crowd. Even helpfulness is often 
delivered as a taunt: a man, rushing the 
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traffic light, dashes in front of an 
oncoming car. "Watch it, Mac," shouts 
the man behind him. *You want to be 
wearing a Buick with Jersey plates?” — 
great scorn in the word Jersey, home of 
drivers who don't belong here. 


y Adolf Hitler's definition, New 
B York is a mongrel city. It is in fact 
the first truly international metropolis. 
No other great city—not London, Paris, 
Rome, or Tokyo— plays host (or hos- 
tage) to so many nationalities. The mix 
is much wider— Asians, Africans, Lat- 
ins—than when that tumultuous vari- 
ety of Europeans crowded ashore at 
Ellis Island. The newcomers are never 
fully absorbed, but are added precari- 
ously to the undigested many. 

New York is too big to be dominated 
by any group, by Wasps or Jews or 
blacks, or by Catholies of many ori- 
gins—Irish, Italian, Hispanic. All have 
their little sovereignties, all are sizable 
enough to be reckoned with and tough 
in asserting their claims, but none is 
powerful enough to subdue the others. 
Characteristically, the city swallows up 
the United Nations and refuses to take 
it seriously, regarding it as an unwork- 
able mixture of the idealistic, the im- 
practical, and the hypocritical. But New 
Yorkers themselves are in training in 
how to live together in a diversity of 
races—the necessary initiation into the 
future. 

The diversity gives endless color to 
the city, so that walking in it is a 
constant education in sights and smells. 
There is a wonderful variety of places 
to eat or shop, and though the most 
successful of such places are likely to be 
touristy hybrid compromises, they too 
have genuine roots. Other American 
cities have ethnic turfs jealously de- 
fended, but not, I think, such an admix- 


ture of groups, thrown together in such 


jarring juxtapositions. In the same 
way, avenues of high-rise luxury in 
New York are never far from poverty 
and mean streets. The sadness and for- 
titude of New York must be celebrated, 
along with its treasures of art and 
music. The combination is unstable; it 
produces friction, or an uneasy forbear- 
ance that sometimes becomes a real 
toleration. 

Loving and hating New York becomes 
a matter of alternating moods, often in 
the same day. The place constantly 
exasperates, at times exhilarates. To 
me, it is the city of unavoidable experi- 
ence. Living there, one has the reassur- 
ance of steadily confronting life. C 
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THE LAST SHOGUN 


Sır: William Manchester’s article on 
General MacArthur in the July Atlantic 
states the following with respect to the 
Tokyo war crimes trial held before the 
tribunal “chaired” by Sir William 
Webb of Australia: “In the end 174 men 
were sentenced to death. Later this list 
was pared to seven, including Tojo and 
Hirota.” Mr. Manchester’s figure of 174 
sentenced to death is grossly in error. 
Only twenty-eight were indicted at 
the trial of the major Japanese war 
criminals before the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal for the Far East, of 
which Sir William Webb was president. 
Two died during the trial and one was 
declared insane. Of the remaining 
twenty-four, seven were sentenced to 
death and executed and the others 
received prison sentences of varying 
terms. (See, e.g., Crimes Against Inter- 
national Law by Joseph Berry Keenan 
and Brendan Francis Brown.) In addi- 
tion to the Tokyo trial, numerous minor 
Japanese war criminals were tried in 
Yokahama and many were executed. 
ROBERT VOTE 
Ashland, Ore. 


William Manchester replies: 

Scholars differ on what constitutes a 
war crime; some definitions are more 
inclusive than others. The sources for 
my accounts of the Japanese war 
crimes trials and the subsequent fate of 
those found guilty are the reminis- 
cences or papers of General MacArthur; 
William J. Sebald, who was the ranking 
American diplomat in Tokyo between 
1945 and 1952; Sydney L. Mayer; Gavin 
M. Long; A. Frank Reel, counsel for 
Tomoyoki Yamashita; Russell Brines, 
who was the Associated Press bureau 
chief in Tokyo at the time; the late 
Colonel Lawrence E. Bunker of MacAr- 
thur’s Dai Ichi staff; and the files of the 
New York Times. 
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Sir: William Manchester, a fine writer 
and meticuleus researcher, erred when 
he stated that General MacArthur 
broke up tne old feudal olizarchy, the 
zaibatsu (the eleven great industrial 
families). The power of ths oligarchy 
remained undimirished, and in spite of 
their comp icity im the aggressive mili- 
tary adventures of Japan, tley retained 
their great industrial wealta. 

The zaibatsu, in time, rebuilt Japan's 
industrial empire, which tocay enjoys a 
trade surp us of some $6 »illion. The 
yen, in comparison to the American 
dollar, is robust. Even if MacArthur’s 
levies against the zaibatsu were Dra- 
conian, as Vr. Mznchester alleges, the 
wealthy can afforc to pay amy tax levied 
against them and still prosper. 

EDMJND MORRIS 
Santa Menica, Calif. 


JAMES JONES 
REMEMBERED 


Sir: Willie Morris’s article in the June 
issue, “A Friendsaip: James Jones Re- 
membered,’ conveys much of what is 
joyous, caustic, nutritive, binding, and 
awesome a>dout human affection. 
Anyone wao could remair for so long 
absorbed by and congruously opposed 
to the best. zlities of mortal combat, so 
meticulous y angry toward ts any con- 
dition or excuse for being, and still find 
himself toasted by the commanding 
general of the U.S. Army; hold a minia- 
ture American flag at a Eicefitennial 
parade, eat french fries fron off the car 
floor, and worry 10w western Tennes- 
see as it actually :s compares with how 
he had written of it, is genuine, and to 
us on the outside, also very special. 
LORENZO DESTEFANO 
Los Argeles, Calif. 


Sir: Willie Morris appears convinced 
that no persen car be hones- and realis- 
tic unless ne uses four-letter words. I 


have observed that the more profane 

and liquor-consuming a man is, the 
bigger the phony he is. 

RAYMOND NELSON 

DuBois, Pa. 


Sır: Re Willie Morris’s article on his 

friendship with James Jones. I have 

never learned so much about a man and 
his work in so few pages. 

FREDERICK J. FRENSILLI, M.D. 

Chevy Chase, Md. 


SIr: As a Civil War buff, I take issue 
with Morris’s description of Antietam. 
I never heard of their shooting cannon- 
balls tied to each other. 

On the courthouse square in Athens, 
Georgia, is the only double-barreled 
cannon in the world. The Confederates 
were experimenting with the idea, but 
it was not practical because the timing 
was never perfected. 

CLEM CARSON 
Tifton, Ga. 


TRAVEL WRITING 


SIR: As I read Caskie Stinnett’s article 
in the June Atlantic (“It Don’t Mean a 
Thing If It Ain’t Got That Sting”), I 
couldn’t help but wonder how often he 
accepted or used travel articles with 
sting or critical comment when he was 
an editor. 

I have received critical comments on 
several articles by editors because they 
were not “upbeat” enough for them. 
Perhaps Mr. Stinnett will admit his 
own complicity to the sorry state of 
travel writing as he describes it. 

K. GRIFFITH 
Bonita, Calif. 


Caskie Stinnett replies: 

I admit no complicity. As an editor I 
frequently urged writers to criticize 
when they encountered something that 
displeased them. I once published an 
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Tiny little subcompact cars may be great for So before you buy your next car, weigh carefully 


saving gas. But as accident statistics show, theyre what you have to gain and lose. 

not particularly safe. A big substantial Volvo can not only save gas. 
A Volvo, on the other hand, gets a very respect- It could end up conserving something much 

able 29 m.p.g. highway—19 m.p.g. city* But more precious. 
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The roomy passenger compartment of a Volvo 
Is surrounded by six steel pillars, each one strong 
enough to support the weight of the entire car. 

Crumple zones, front and rear are designed to 
absorb the impact of a collision, rather than pass- 
ing it on to the passengers. 

As a matter of fact, the federal government is 
so impressed with Volvo’s crash worthiness they've 
become one of our biggest customers. They 
bought more than 60 Volvos, many of which have 
been crashed into each other at closing speeds of 
up to 90 m.p.h. in an effort to establish safety 
standardsfor cars of the future. 


VOLVO. A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN. 
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article by the French novelist Romain 
Gary that was totally critical; he found 
not one single thing about the destina- 
tion to which I had sent him that 
brought forth any enthusiasm. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: Re “Opiates of the Mind” by Barba- 
ra Villet (June Atlantic). 

Henri Laborit, the French surgeon 
who first gave chlorpromazine to hu- 
mans in 1952, found that it caused ". . . 
a slight tendency to sleep and 
above all 'disinterest' for all that goes 
on around [one].” This blocking of re- 
sponse to stimuli, amounting to a 
“chemical straitjacket," became the ba- 
sis for using this drug on millions of 
patients. Today these chemical zombies 
can be seen on the streets of any city or 
town, and psychiatrists boast of de- 
creased hospital admissions and de- 
creased asylum populations. Severe 
side effects occur in 30 to 50 percent of 
patients treated long-term with these 
drugs. Now we have discovered that the 
body produces its own narcotic to di- 
minish its knowledge of pain and capac- 
ity to respond to noxious stimuli. 

Benevolent scientists are attempting 








Who says you can't speak 


to synthesize these “animal opiates” so 
that a new class of zombies can be 
produced: people who will be able to 
ignore bodi y symtoms of fatigue and 
protest, and those voices inside the 
head which often tall us that something 
is very wrong in our world. 

With phenothiazine, the side-effects 
are so severe that the “cure” is often 
worse than tne disease. What might be 
the result of this new class of chemicals 
for deadening the nauman being? 

Curtis L. V. ADAMS, M.D. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


SIR: As a member of the faculty of 
Southern Connect:cut State College in 
New Haven Í rather enjoyed Yale pro- 
fessor Rokert Brustein’s “Channel 
Crossing” in the June Atlantic. What 
particularly impressed me was his var- 
ied, in-depth knowledge of television 
commercials, programs, and charac- 
ters. I wish I could respond more to the 
accuracy of his descriptions, but unfor- 
tunately I, ike mest of my colleagues, 
am unable to wztch television with 
either the f-equenzy or the fervor that 
Mr. Brustein appa-ently does. 
KENNETH FLOREY 
New Haven, Conn. 
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imitate flawless native speakers. No o d-fashioned verb 
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See how quickly, easily, you 
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Str: "The Death of My Father” by Eric 
Lax (June Atlantic) is unforgettable. He 
may take comfort in Mark Van Doren’s 
lines: 


He’s not there now, or anywhere; 
Nor has to be, as long as I 

Keep on this earth 

And can remember. 


Just as his father would take unbound- 

ed pride in this extraordinary expres- 
sion of love and fidelity. 

JACK ARBOLINO 

New York, N.Y. 


Sir: This volunteer replies to Robert 
Manning’s writing about our “most 
pressing threat to contemporary soci- 
ety: INFLATION.” 

I have no credentials. I am just a high 
school graduate. A wage-earner. How- 
ever, I’m convinced that this country’s 
greatest threat is GREED! “Pll get mine, 
and to hell with everyone else,” is our 
national motto. This attitude exists at 
all levels of official and personal soci- 
ety. Business, labor, government, and, 
yes, the individual citizen. 

INFLATION is the end product of 
GREED. No intricate economic theories, 
please. It’s that simple in my opinion. 

I hate to think of the legacy we are 
bequeathing to Americans of tomor- 
row—if there is an America as we know 
it. 

MORTON PARADISE 
Skokie, Ill. 


Str: To one who has spent his life in 
mining both coal and metals, Harry M. 
Caudill’s article in the June Atlantic 
(“American Serfdom: The Backward 
Coal Industry") is tough to swallow. I 
particularly take exception to his thesis 
that miners are a poor, miserable lot 
living in “ghostly hollows and trailer 
towns from Pennsylvania to Utah.” 

I have worked in the mines of Aspen, 
Colorado, and of Carbon County, Utah. 
The Utah towns were far superior to 
Aspen in every way as places to live and 
raise families, and I am sure they 
produced, per capita, more doctors, law- 
yers, and general good citizens. 

JAMES QUIGLEY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sir: Re George Kistiakowsky’s "Weap- 
onry: The Folly of the Neutron Bomb" 
(June Atlantic). Why is the neutron 
bomb always discussed in terms of 
defensive anti-tank warfare in Eu- 
rope? 

Actually, the neutron bomb is the 


perfect offensive weapon, because it de- 
stroys populations without leaving ex- 
cessive raciation, enabling immediate 
occupation ef the territory by the at- 
tacker. Alse, the weapon is ideally 
suited for a Vietnam-type guerrilla 
war, especia_ly since it can be used as if 
it were just another type of artillery 
shell. Vietnam proved that a modern 
mechanized army is unable to defeat a 
dedicated guerrilla force in the jungle, 
but the mil tary, I believe, hopes the 
neutren bomb will change all that. 
The neutren bemb is the most insidi- 
ous weapen developed since the atom 
bomb and should be known for what it 
is. 
C. W. SCHULZE 
Port Orford, Ore. 


SIR: Don Coek’s fine piece on the crum- 
bling of Eurocommunism (July Atlan- 
tic) made mach of the KGB messenger 
who appeared at the French Foreign 
Ministry tc say the French Communists 
were abandoning the fight. Mr. Cook is 
correct in roting that this pullout is 
"less illogical or mysterious than it 
might seem.” 

Indeed, he might have added that a 
similar incicent had occurred in Paris 


on the eve of the presidential elections 
of 1974. That time around it was the 
Soviet ambassador himself, Stepan 
Chervonenko, who paid a visit to 
French Culture Minister Alain Peyre- 
fitte to say that Moscow was hostile to 
the candidacy of Francois Mitterrand. 
As Peyrefitte relates in his book Le Mal 
Francais, yet to be published in Eng- 
lish, the Soviets were already comforta- 
ble with France's friendly attitudes to- 
ward Moscow, developed under Charles 
de Gaulle. What Chervonenko feared in 
a leftist victory, Peyrefitte says, was 
the prospect of France going into an 
"uncontrolled skid" (u» dérapage in- 
contrólé). 

The Soviets had decided that "the 
certainty of a known course is prefera- 
ble to the uncertainty of adventure," 
Peyrefitte says. “A chain of unpredicta- 
ble reactions could be started, including 
‘reactionary’ effects that could swing 
France toward the status ef an Ameri- 
can protectorate.” 

Thus, in reading Mr. Cook’s story, I 
had an unmistakable feeling of déja vu. 
But it is some comfort to see once again 
that Moscow is being consistent. 

MICHAEL R. JOHNSON 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 
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The Holmes Stereoscope 


Inwentec in 1859 by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, our hand-crafted Stereoscope 
is a hamdsome reproduction of his fa- 
mous instrument. 

It is sugerblv made of solid wood, 
with a r'chrwalnut finish. All fittings are 
solid brass.and a silk screened design em- 
bellisnes the veivet-edged, brass hood. 
The Bo mes Stereoscope makes a deco- 
rative addition to any home. 

This Victorian Masterpiece is your 
window on the past. You, your family 
and guests will enjoy 62 lifelike 3-D 
pictures tex2n between 1859 and 1920. 
See gold miners on the Chilkoot Pass, 
Times Squere im 1859, visit the Paris 
World's Fai, see the Cardif Giant, the 
San Francisco earthquake, Béffalo Bill, 
peek at Victorian risque, and MUCH, 
MUCH MORE! 

You may use additional views which 
you may find in dusty attics, cellars 
and antique shops. 

The optonal pedestal display base 
has a spun »rass pedestal, a wood base 
with a felt »ottom and a museum-type 
brass plate which says: 

The 4olmes Stereoscope 
Invented 1859 
by Ouver Wendell Holmes 


| " 24 HOUR SERVICE — 
GEO for Master Chg, Visa/Bank Amer., or C.O.D. 
CALL NOW, TOLL FREE-800-824-7866 
Ask for Operator No. 19-143 
In California — 800-852-7757 
In Alaska and Hawaii — 800-824-5180 
OR: Fill out this coupon and send it with 
your check, money order, or Master Charge 
or V,iga/Bank Americard account number. 


YOU LOVE IT OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
STEREO CLASSICS STUDIOS INC. 





A full supply of the Holmes Stereoscopes - the most popular form 
of instrument - with the improvements which have been added by 
Mr. Bates the manufacturer, will always be for sale at wholesale 
and at retail 

These Stereoscopes, originally suggested by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and highly recommended by him, are unequalled for seeing 
Stereoscopic Pictures to the best advantage. The shade for the eyes 
excludes all external and surrounding light, ane the sliding rest al- 


145 Algonquin Parkway -143 
oe e. p to any focal distance required, jac sa Whippany, New Jersey 07981 


O In your stereoscope set you get: 1. The hand-crafted Stereoscope, 
2. 62 old-time 3- D views, and 3. The 20-page illustrated booklet, 
"The Story of the Stereoscope'", ALL FOR $19.95 pius $1.50 
postage and handling. $ 
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If you already have a stereoscope, the 62 views and the 
booklet alone are only $6.95 plus $1.00 pstg & hdlg. 
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NO RISK! You love it or your money back ! Sub-total 
WE BU Y old stereoscopes, views 
and stereo cameras. 

Restoration parts available. 


Sales tax, where applicable 


TOTAL |$ 


























| O Payment enclosed Charge my: () Master Charge [] Visa/Bank Americarc 
| Name Acct. No. 

Address 
| City State Zip Exp. Date 


Signature (required for charge card orders) 
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While you've been working your way up 
for all these years, we've been quietly 
Waiting for you to arrive. 


Seagram's V.O. 


Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 


Enjoy our cuality in moderation. 
Canadian whisky. A blend of Canadas finest whiskies. 6 years old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 
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SKIPPING 
THROUGH COLLEGE 


Reflections on 
the Decline of Liberal Arts Education 








by Alston Chase 


Educators are talking again about raising 
teaching s:andards, restructuring courses, 
and restormg educational values—as well 
they should be, says a professor who has 
studied and taught at half a dozen colleges 
and universities. Will it reverse the trend 
that has caused a prestigious foundation to 
describe -entemporary general education as 
“a disaster area"? The professor hopes so, 
but he is sxeptical. 


sartorial fashions of Goodwill Industries and 
Eastern Meuntain Sports, wait, along with supereroga- 
tory faculty spouses and other auditors, for Professor 
Eikopf to appear. He enters by the stage door and 
stands behind the podium. He is a small, bald man with 
shining, inaecent eyes slightly magnified by rimless 
glasses. His Doks somehow combine the narrow calcu- 
lation of a petroleum engineer with the ascetic humili- 
ty of a Buddaist priest. He speaks into the microphone 
in a low, wel-modulated voice. 
"Ladies and gentlemen," he says, 


he «lass is about to begin. The amphitheater is 
nearly full. Over 150 students, evincing the 


"welcome to 


German 101. I am humbled by the number of you 
present. In this course we will be reading the great 
classical works of German literature, written by such 
men as Goethe, Schiller, and von Kleist, in translation. 
No prerequisites are necessary. Before we go on to the 
subject of the course, however, I want to cover an 
administrative detail. So many of you have chosen this 
course that, having no teaching assistant, I cannot hope 
to read and correct all the assignments you will be 
given this semester. Therefore, in all honesty, I would 
like to ask a favor of you. I would like to ask you to take 
this course on the pass/fail option, so that I will not 
need to spend a lot of my valuable time grading your 
papers. If, however, any of you feel you cannot take 
this course on a pass/fail basis, I will have no recourse 
but to give you an A." 

There is a titter of laughter. This course policy is not 
a surprise to most. In fact, for many, it is a reason for 
being there. Few opt for the pass/fail grade, naturally, 
preferring the guaranteed A. 

Professor Eikopf's courses are very popular. A 
couple of years ago he was given the Noah Webster 
Award. This prize is presented every other year to the 
professor who, according to a panel of college adminis- 
trators, is considered the outstanding teacher on cam- 
pus. He also knows what he is doing. He honestly does 
not like to waste his time grading papers and feels 


genuinely uncomfortable giving objective grades for JA | D 


work whose qualities can be only subjectively assets 
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He is tired of black accusations that his depart- 
ment is racist because minorities tend to get poorer 
grades. 

Most important, he is trying to protect his depart- 
ment colleagues. Like so many other colleges in the 
country, his college abolished the requirement that 
students achieve a certain level of proficiency in a 
foreign language before they graduate. As a result, 
enrollment in German, as well as in French and Span- 
ish, dropped dramatically in the last decade (on a 
national average, 9 percent since 1970). Meanwfile, 
the dean of the college—aware of the decrease in 
enrollment for the entire college—is busy trying to cut 
the size of the faculty by refusing, whenever possiole, 
to refill positions vacated by retiring or departing 
faculty. The dean, in reviewing the staffing needs of a 
given department, looks to see how many "full-t me 
equivalent" (FTE) students are taught by each mem- 
ber of the department in a given term. If, say, the 
college average is fifty FTEs per faculty member per 
term, and the average number of FTEs per teacher in 
the German department is twenty-five per term, then, 
when the next vacancy occurs in the department, the 
dean will not fill it. In this way, as Professcr Eikopf 
knows too well, the German department has been 
reduced from five professors to three. If they lose 
another they will be unable to offer enough courses to 
provide a major in German. 

The “battle of the FTEs” is a struggle for survival, 
where salesmanship is the name of the game and the 
strong departments are those most successful in pro- 
viding “marketable courses" to meet student demend. 
Obviously a gut is more marketable tham a tough 
course. 

What Professor Eikopf is doing on a small scale is 
what his college is doing on a larger one. For the 
college is approaching the problem of attracting 
students strictly as a problem of sales: it has hired a 
good PR person to ensure a positive image and it tries 
to sell what is in current demand. 


The New Dark Age 


Although Eikopf is a fictional name, the straight-A 
professor really exists. His actions give meaning to the 
current buzz phrase "the decline of academic s:an- 
dards." There is no doubt that there is such a decline. 
Now everyone is aware of the problems at the seccnd- 
ary school level: since 1963 national average SAT 
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scores have dropped 49 points in verbal aptitude and 32 
points in mathematical aptitude, and our public 
schools are turning out thousands of functional illiter- 
ates. The same situation obtains at the college and 
university level. According to the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, "General 
education is now a disaster area." As reported by the 
Chronicle of Higher Education, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion “argued that, instead of being shaped by a coher- 
ent educational philosophy, the content of general 
education had been determined by a number of 
internal and external forces—faculty interests, student 
concerns with the job market, ‘relevance,’ social fads, 
and the like." 

It is not difficult to agree with the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. Consider: 

e During the last ten years most colleges have 
dropped mandatory courses in essay writing and 
foreign languages and have weakened distribution 
requirements in the three basic areas of social science, 
natural science, and the humanities. During this period 
the number of electives taken at the major private 
liberal arts colleges has increased from 29 to 35 
percent. 

e Curriculum committees, often with students on 
them, and college faculties routinely add new courses 
to the curriculum regardless of academic value, includ- 
ing courses in wood shop, photography, soap opera, 
roller coasting, political internship, and backpacking! 
Thus, each year the course catalogues become thicker 
with fashionable offerings of little or no academic 
value. Even the Harvard catalogue has doubled in 
thickness in the last twenty years and now contains 
over 2600 listings. And it is still growing. 

e Giving "extensions" on papers and "incompletes" 
in courses has become a national epidemic. At Yale, 
according to a recent report by Associate Dean Martin 
Griffin, 22 percent of all students took at least one 
“incomplete” in the fall term of 1977. Most disturbing 
is the trend: while only 6 percent of the freshmen took 
“incompletes” that term, 20 percent of the sopho- 
mores, 33 percent of the juniors, and 31 percent of the 
seniors took at least one. Evidently the Yale experience 
teaches the rewards of procrastination. 

e Grade inflation is also epidemic. At Harvard, 
where one must assume resistance to this is greater 
than average, 85 percent of the class of 1977 graduated 
with honors, as compared with 39 percent for the class 
of 1957. Also, according to a recent report of the 
Harvard administration, 85 percent of all grades given 
there last year were B-minus or higher (compared with 
70 percent in 1965—1966). 

e Students are permitted to drop courses, in many 
cases well past the midpoint in the semester. This 
means a student can take a course, see how well he or 


America’s colleges and universities have grievously 
failed to maintain minimum academic standards. 




















she does and how hard the course is, and, if it is too 
hard, drop the course. At one well-known liberal arts 
college, 50 percent of recent registrations resulted in 
"drops." 

e Many colleges delete from a student's transcript 
any failing grade. At Unity College in Maine, for 
instance, this is known as “‘non-punitive grading." The 
idea is that successes, not failures, be recorded. 

e Many colleges have committees, or "courts," 
often w:th students on them and sometimes without 
any faculty, that are empowered to overrule a professor 
on matters relating to giving grades, changing grades, 
granting extensions, incompletes, or dropping courses. 
Often these committees automatically find in favor of 
the student. 

e Minority programs have affected academic quali- 
ty. At some schools the average SAT score of the 
disadvantaged students is nearly 200 points lower than 
that of cther students (the national average for minori- 
ties is 100 points lower than that for non-minority 
students). Faced with that disparity of achievement in 
the classroom, the professor, feeling pressure from the 
minorities and suffering from white guilt, usually gives 
passing grades to minority students even if they are 
failing. But if failing students are given C's, those 
students who would normally have earned D's and C's 
will have to be given B's and A's, or else, like Professor 
Eikopf, the professor would simply throw up his hands 
and give al! students A's. 

As these examples suggest, America's colleges and 
universities have grievously failed to maintain mini- 
mum academic standards. For surely such standards 
require colleges to certify that students have taken 
courses in a range of subjects which a consensus of 
scholars believes are important and intellectually 
respectable; that the work done is of a certain quality 
and stucents have been sufficiently challenged to gain 
new con'idence in their abilities and awareness of their 
weaknesses; that course policies recognize learning as a 
function of time, where taking twice as long to master 
a subject means learning half as much; and that 
students have mastered certain fundamental skills such 
as reading, writing, computation, and speaking a 
foreign language. 


Reinventing the Wheel 


Nothing is more trendy than education. Yesterday's 
heresy is today's creed. Five years ago everyone was 
still calling for more “relevant” courses and dropping 
“obsolete” requirements. At that time those who saw a 
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decline in academic standards were either afraid to say 
so or were not listened to when they talked. Now it is 
respectable to decry the decline, to advocate quality 
and getting back to basics. 

This bandwagon effect leads to the periodic reinven- 
tion of the wheel. For the last 150 years or longer, 
American education has seen a swing of the pendulum 
between scholasticism and vocationalism and between 
permissiveness and authoritarianism. It appears we are 
about to reinvent the wheel again. 

Thirty-three years ago a prestigious Harvard com- 
mittee issued a report defining and supporting the 
concept of a liberal (general) education (the famed 
"Redbook"). This report was highly influential. After 
it was issued, Harvard established its now well-known 
system of general education, and most of the rest of the 
community of higher education followed suit. Last 
March another prestigious Harvard committee, under 
the direction of Dean Henry Rosovsky, issued a report 
containing virtually the same message. It called for a 
return to the concept of a liberal education and 
suggested a system of "core requirements" which 
would ensure that students received a general educa- 
tion and which reflected the changes in curriculum 
and knowledge that have occurred in the last thirty 
years. 

No doubt this report, like its predecessor, will be 
highly influential. The Harvard faculty, in early May, 
approved some of its recommendations and will proba- 
bly soon adopt the remainder (with revisions). Later, 
the rest of the country will follow. 

Or will it? Surely we will find, over the next few 
years, a great deal of momentum in the direction of 
higher standards and general education, more blue- 
ribbon academic, governmental, and foundation com- 
mittees, more curricular reviews, more highly publi- 
cized wars on illiteracy and pious posturing about the 
"educated man"; but where will it lead? Will we, ten 
years from now, look back on the coming decade as 
just another period of great hope and little achieve- 
ment in American higher education? 

| think we are in great danger of letting this 
happen. 

Many important and perhaps irreversible changes 
have occurred in the last decade; one of the foremost 
has been the profound change in governance, whereby 
considerable control of the decision-making process 
devolved to students and faculty, making the role of 
college president the toughest job in the world. No 
longer can decisions be made by one person, sitting 
in Old Main, after conferring with a few colleagues. 
New ideas must now filter through student, 
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faculty, and administrative committees, through the 
trustees or regents; they must be approvec by the 
school’s lawyers and be okayed in Washington. Then 
protests or lawsuits may send them back to the draw- 
ing board. Throughout this process the president. in 
many cases, acts only as a glorified referee. 

Besides increasing the level of bureaucratic inertia, 
these institutional changes signal resistance to any 
academic revival because the present educational 
establishment adheres to the “new academic ideol- 
ogy,” which is hostile to a quality education. This rew 
orthodoxy is so pervasive that it will be difficult to find 
reformers who do not believe in it. To expect the 
educational establishment to reform itself, therefore, is 
so much wishful thinking. 

What is this new academic ideology? To understand 
it, let us first take a look at the old one and see how the 
former grew out of the latter. This way it will be clear 
just why the new ideology is antithetical te qua ity 
education and why genuine educational referm is a 
long way off. 


The Old Ideology, 1945-1960 


The years immediately following World War II 
were a time of academic renewal. The GI Bill brought 
veterans into the colleges in large numbers, infusing 
higher education with a new dynamism. In 1945, the 
Harvard committee recommendations calling for revi- 
sions in the Harvard curriculum had a ripple effect 
across the entire country. The essence of their message 
was that a liberal education was a general education as 
opposed to a special education. A general education, 
the committee held, should introduce students t5 a 
common historical and cultural background ard should 
scrutinize the underlying ideals and assumptions on 
which modern society is based. In effect, general 
education became humanistic education, emphasizing 
the analysis of the value judgments on waich our 
actions are based. 

As we all know, by today's standards institutions in 
those days were thoroughly elitist. Only one person out 
of six went to college, compared with two out of five by 
the mid-sixties. Higher education was for the wealthy 
and, to a lesser extent, but ideally, for the gifted. So 
the fusion of the meritocratic ideal and the concept 5f a 
liberal education as essentially value-oriented pro- 
duced a vision which was, at least unconsciously, 
Platonic. 

Plato developed his philosophy largely as a response 
to the Sophists. The Sophists were itinerant teachers 
who claimed to teach citizens of fifth-cen:ury 8.C. 
Athens and other city states how to win debates and, 
generally, how to succeed by appearing to be clever. As 
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theoretical support for their teachings, the Sophists 
developed a philosophy of relativism. There was no 
central, objective truth: anything that anyone believes 
is as true as what the next person believes. All ideas are 
equally true. 

So the Sophists were the first egalitarians of ideas. 
In response to this, Plato held that not only is there 
objective truth, but the highest truth has ethical value 
and the pursuit of truth is an intrinsically good activity. 
In fact, the only activity which has intrinsic moral 
value is the pursuit of truth, and the order of reality— 
the truths which we pursue—is hierarchical. This in 
turn led him to a principle of social organization: A 
society comes closer to the truth (and thus is a better 
society) if and when the wisest rule, the bravest are 
soldiers, those with green thumbs grow food, etc. This 
meant that the best society is one where everyone does 
what he or she does best. 

Plato presented many arguments in refutation of the 
Sophists, arguments which were so convincing that 
they seemed to bury relativism for all time. Stripped to 
their essentials, they said that if relativism is true then 
there is no truth, no knowledge (an implication some 
Sophists, such as Gorgias, were willing to accept). But 
we know there is knowledge; we have perfect examples 
of it in mathematics. Besides, if there were no knowl- 
edge, relativism, as it pretends to give knowledge, 
would be false. 

For many centuries Plato’s philosophy has presented 
the paradigm rationale for scholarly activity, and it is 
not surprising that it perfectly expressed the values of 
the early postwar academic establishment. Classicism 
at that time was still very strong. At Princeton in the 
forties and fifties, the classics department was the most 
influential on campus. Under Whitney Oates, it helped 
Robert Goheen, a professor of classics, to the presiden- 
cy of the university and Francis Godolphin, another 
classicist, to the deanship. President Pusey at Harvard, 
arriving in 1953, was also a classicist. 

The private liberal arts colleges at that time at least 
pretended to be committed to one value: the pursuit of 
knowledge. Their ideal was of a community of scholars 
sharing this value and through sharing becoming a 
harmonious whole. The method of college governance 
at that time reflected this vision: if, ideally, relations 
between members of the community were based on 
trust, there was no need to provide institutional safe- 
guards to protect individual rights. 


The Academic Revolution 


There were already at work, however, during this 
period of 1945-1960, powerful demographic forces 
undermining the Platonic ideology. These forces as a 


Nothing is more trendy than education. 
Yesterday’s heresy is today’s creed. 
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group constituted what Riesman and Jencks called 
"the Academic Revolution.” In essence, the Academic 
Revolution was a transference of allegiance by the 
members c: the scholarly community from the particu- 
lar colleges and universities which employed them to 
their professions or professional fields. The loyal Mr. 
Chips was replaced by the highly mobile professional. 

The Academic Revolution had been going on for 
over a hundred years as just another facet of the trend 
toward specialization. But it was greatly accelerated by 
the post-World War II growth of colleges and univer- 
sities, the foundation of many state colleges and 
universities, and the demand for faculty, which in turn 
accelerated the Ph.D. mills, academic salary increases, 
and competition between institutions for teachers. As a 
teacher became more in demand, he saw himself as a 
philosophe- or linguist first and only secondarily as a 
member of a particular college community. 

Also, these new academics, having received a highly 
specializec schooling in graduate school, regarded 
themselves as specialists training other specialists in 
the same field. Thus a professor of philosophy would 
teach philesephy to students who would become teach- 
ers of philosophy, and so on, apparently forever. 

Then, te». as professors became increasingly itiner- 
ant, few had the opportunity or the incentive to 
become imvolved with questions of curriculum and 
academic standards, or to develop a profound educa- 
tional philosophy. 

Most important, however, this new generation of 
academics ended to see the campus as consisting of a 
number of separate and often competing departments 
rather thar as a community of scholars united in a 
common pursuit, just as they tended to see the world, 
through their werk, as a collection of disparate prob- 
lems to be solved rather than as a community of life, 
linked in interdependence and sharing a common 
history and future. 


The Politicization of Academe 


The violence ef the last decade—the Kennedy and 
King assassinations, the escalation of the war in Viet- 
nam, the imvasion of Cambodia, the antiwar demon- 
strations, the race riots, the campus riots, and the Kent 
State tragedv— destroyed the apolitical, Platonic inno- 
cence of the campus. It was a time when it was difficult 
to put ones mind on scholarship. Students came to 
college hos-ile to any institution or individual that did 
not take a stand against the war or for civil rights. They 
demonstrated. They demanded more participation in 





college governance. They demanded more relevant — 
i.e., more political—courses. They demanded more 
social freedom, better grievance procedures, and a 
documentation of their "rights and freedoms." They 
demanded veto power over endowment investment 
decisions and the abolition of grades and *outmoded" 
course requirements, including English essay writing, 
foreign languages, religion courses, comprehensive 
examinations. 

The faculties and administrations, largely sympa- 
thetic to the students' political concerns, and fearing 
violence, gave in to these demands to one degree or 
another, usually without much debate. 

At the same time the civil rights movement was 
accelerating. Most colleges and universities, again 
responding to student concerns, carried along by the 
momentum of the times, and making use of newly 
available federal funds for the purpose, began aggres- 
sively recruiting disadvantaged minority students 
whose preparation for college was in many cases far 
below that of other students. This gulf was bridged by 
a more liberalized application of grading standards. 

These events transformed campuses into the anti- 
theses of the Platonic ideal. The supposition that truth 
was objective was replaced by ad hominem suspicions 
and a belief only in “commitment.” The close-knit 
community of scholars dissolved into a Babel of 
conflicting groups, each using the campus as an arena 
in which to pursue its interests and ideas. Governance 
by an autocratic if benevolent president gave way to 
pluralistic democracy. 

The Platonic ideal itself was given up, not only 
because events made it apparently so irrelevant, and 
not only because it was simply not understood by the 
new students, but also because a majority of the faculty 
and administrators, themselves children of the Aca- 
demic Revolution, did not share it. When the students 
began to attack the system as elitist, the faculty and 
administration had little ideological ammunition with 
which to defend the status quo. It was as though the 
majority were ashamed of the existing system and the 
quicker things were changed the less embarrassment 
for all. The students had exposed a gaping void in 
educational philosophy. 


The New Ideology 


During this period the social scientist began to 
assume more influence on campus. These were politi- 
cal times with political problems that were thought to 
call for political expertise. The social scientists were 


seen as possessing this expertise. The campuses 
appeared transformed into microcosmic versions of the 
country at large, and they apparently needed reorgani- 
zation along the lines of a state or federal government. 
Faculty constitutions were rewritten, students' bilis of 
rights were composed, and judicial commr;ttees were 
set up to settle disputes. It is not surprising. therefore, 
that during this period social scientists amd lawyers 
emerged in positions of power in college admmis- 
trations. Bok, a lawyer, replaced Pusey a: Harvard. 
Brewster, another lawyer, became presidert of Yale. 
Bowen, an economist, assumed the pres:dency of 
Princeton. 

The social scientist approached the proolem then 
facing the campuses with a new ideology. and this 
ideology quickly became the new orthodoxy. It saw the 
campus as a pluralistic society of competing interest 
groups, each fighting for its slice of the pie. The 
college resolved these disparate claims on its purse by a 
process which could be described as adversarial resolu- 
tion. That is, as decisions were made by the adminis:ra- 
tion or by faculty or student senates on the recommen- 
dations of committees where all relevant interests were 
represented, priorities were established by ccmpromise 
between the different factions. This in turn rewarded 
those who organized politically and brougat further 
fragmentation to the campus. 

Somewhere in the profusion of competing interests 
the goal of the pursuit of knowledge was submerged. 
At best it surfaced as one of the values being tou-ed. 
For this process was thoroughly egalitarian. Ifall inzer- 
ests are equal, so are all ideas. If there was suffic:ent 
demand for courses on auto mechanics for women 
(which Goucher College offers today), tnen these 
courses were valuable, and presumably as valuable as 
courses on Shakespeare. 


The New Sophism 


If Platonism was at the heart of the old academic 
ideology. sophism was at the heart of the new. For this 
new egalitarianism of ideas was based on a new relativ- 
ism, a relativism which was derived from the method- 
ology of the social sciences. 

Social science is the study of man's actions, values, 
ideas, emotions, and institutions. The scientific ap- 
proach to these subjects requires the scientist to be as 
objective as possible. Objectivity in any discussior of 
human values requires that the scientist remain neutral 
with respect to the ideas of the peoples studied. Bu: to 
remain neutral in any discussion of values is to refrain 
from making any value judgment; it is to “emain an 
egalitarian of ideas. Ideas are so much “data,” to be 
quantitatively measured, not subjectively cr qualita- 





tively assessed. This is what it means to be “value 
neutral." 

The social sciences are, or aspire to be, sciences; they 
have a scientific methodology. Although there are 
many scientific methodologies, the majority of social 
scientists have adopted a form of radical empiricism. 
According to this doctrine, the only sentences that are 
scientifically acceptable are those that are directly veri- 
fiable by experiment. But no value judgment is verifi- 
able, and therefore, it is held, no value judgment is 
objectively true or false; one is as true as another. 

This means that sentences such as “The pursuit of 
knowledge is better than the pursuit of sex," “Shake- 
speare is a better writer than Larry Flynt," and *Writ- 
ing essays on Macaulay, although dull, is good exer- 
cise," are no more or less true than such sentences as 
“The pursuit of sex is better than the pursuit of knowl- 
edge," "Larry Flynt is a better writer than Shake- 
speare," and “Writing essays of any kind, but especial- 
ly on Macaulay, doesn't teach a person anything of 
value.” It also means that such sentences as “The 
academic establishment’s insistence on the study of 
Western heritage represents a cultural bias" may very 
well turn out to be true because, depending on how 
“cultural bias" is defined, it may be verifiable. 

This methodology was borrowed from the teachings 
of the logical positivists, who held that, roughly speak- 
ing, no proposition is meaningful unless it is verifiable. 
Using this principle as a forensic weapon, they 
dismissed whole categories of propositions as meaning- 
less. For instance, they held that all moral statements 
were meaningless. When I say, “Stealing is wrong,” 
they said, I am not saying anything at all; what I am 
doing instead is announcing my opposition to stealing, 
just as though I were saying, “Down with stealing!" So 
such statements have no “cognitive content” and there 
can be no rational argument about them. Moral utter- 
ances, therefore, only express emotional attitudes 
which have no objective validity. 

Logical positivism was given up long ago by most 
scientists and philosophers, including many of the posi- 
tivists themselves. Yet this positivist doctrine, germi- 
nated but failing to flower in philosophy, has taken 
firm root in the social sciences. It has done so because 
it provides a simple (if oversimple) distinction between 
fact and value which allows social scientists to make 
the (sometimes bogus) claim of scientific objectivity. 
They can claim they are dealing with facts and are 
neutral with regard to values. 

The growth of a pluralistic social framework and 
egalitarian ethos on campus during the sixties found its 
perfect rationale in this positivistic ideology from the 
social sciences. For its message was clear: All ideas are 
of equal value and therefore everyone should have an 
equal voice in the determining of academic policy. 


There will be more highly publicized wars on illiteracy and 
pious posturing about the “educated man”—but where will it lead? 


——————————————X—— 





The influence of this philosophy on campus became 
pervasive. That one subject was thought no more 
worthy of sudy than another was reflected in the 
curriculum, where courses were offered seemingly 
with no everall rationale other than a random response 
to demand: a department of African studies here, a 
political internship program there, and a nursing 
program somewhere else. The colleges were “length- 
ening the cafeteria line" from which students could 
choose while at the same time diluting the quality of 
education. 

The relatwism of standards, moreover, invaded 
many disciplines, affecting the content of courses. 
English literature, for instance, was at one time consid- 
ered the study of good writing. That is, one could not 
define the sudject without making a value judgment. 
But the new :deology held that no value judgment has 
objective validity. Hence the study of literature should 
not be cons:dered the study of good literature, where 
what is deemed “good” is determined by some broad, 
historically established standard; rather, what is good 
is what anyere—instructor, student—thinks is good. 
So, for instance, a professor I know gave a course on 
"the literature of feminism” which excluded such clas- 
sical feminists as George Sand and Virginia Woolf and 
devoted itself entirely to journalistic and political 
pieces by lezders of the contemporary movement. 
Regardless of the value of what this person was teach- 
ing, she was rot teaching English literature, the only 
thing she was qualified to teach. In reality, she was 
teaching sociovogy. 


Academe Teday 


It is not surprising that the traumatizing events of 
the sixties generated a new academic ideology. But 
those events ar= well behind us; the campuses are quiet 
again and today’s students are more serious than ever. 
And yet relativism, a philosophy without any sound 
foundatien, waich Plato discredited two thousand 
years ago anc which few philosophers would accept 
today, sw/i pervades academe. It does because it is 
encouraged by current political and demographic 
forces: the new democratic forms of college govern- 
ance, Americar political opinion and trends in litiga- 
tion, the decreasing number of students and amount of 
money new entering higher education, and the grow- 
ing federal invelvement. In particular, there are five 
phenomena winch encourage the persistence of the 
new ideology. 

e First, it stll provides a rationale for the status 





quo. Present practices in college governance usually 
involve the use of committees which include at least 
one representative of each campus interest group. But 
such committees, being evenly balanced, almost never 
succeed in making unequivocal value judgments, be- 
cause to Go so is to put one interest over another. This 
usually suits the administration, because any “hard” 
decision promoting one policy over another makes a lot 
of people angry. So, in the present world of higher 
education, with its hodgepodge of programs and confu- 
sion over goals, as long as all values are equal there is 
no need to make difficult decisions which commit an 
institution to one set of values over another. Despite all 
the jargon about “prioritizing,” few institutions do it. 

e Second, the new student generation is concerned 
about its dwindling opportunities in the job market and 
is more competitive and practical-minded than ever. 
As a result, students put pressure on faculty to give 
them high grades to increase their chances of finding 
jobs. They also encourage the colleges to offer voca- 
tional courses for academic credit (today over 58 
percent of all undergraduates are enrolled in vocational 
courses, as compared with 36 percent in 1969). The 
former creates a new incentive for grade inflation and 
the latter further dilutes what little meaning there is 
left in the phrase “academic credit." 

e Third, the baby boom has passed and colleges are 
competing with each other over a decreasing pool of 
student applicants. Faced with this stiffer competition, 
the colleges are making a more concerted attempt to 
find out what kinds of courses are wanted and to offer 
them. This approach, like that of our straight-A 
professor, recognizes no academic value as more 
important than another, unless it is the value which is 
determined by supply and demand. 

e Fourth, the influence of the federal government 
within higher education is increasing. As the amount 
of money for private colleges and universities shrinks 
or is eaten up by inflation, and as their share of the 
market declines relative to that of public institutions, 
they are becoming increasingly dependent on federal 
aid. According to William F. Buckley in his article 
"Giving Yale to Connecticut," Harvard receives 25 
percent of its income from the government, while MIT 
gets 65 percent. These amounts are increasing, and 
with the increase in aid comes an increase in inter- 
ference, involving faculty hiring practices, student 
rights, minority programs, and administrative pro- 
cedures. This interference cannot help but have a sub- 
stantive effect on the quality of offerings in the class- 
room. 

e Fifth, the fragmentation of the campuses is 
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The private liberal arts colleges during the period of 1945-1960 
at least pretended to be committed to one value: 
the pursuit of knowledge. 


— ————————— ————m—mmiin 


getting worse, not better. As the financial problems of 
the colleges increase, the relative income of taeir 
employees goes down. Since 1969, for instance, prcfes- 
sors’ salaries have risen at a 6 percent annual rate as 
compared with an 8 percent annual rate for other 
workers. But as the pie shrinks, faculties are less 
inclined to fight for academic quality and more 
inclined to fight for their pocketbooks. According to a 
recent survey of college faculties across the country, 
over 75 percent are in favor of collective bargaining for 
professors. But in unionizing, they are reinforcing 
themselves as merely another campus interest group, 
fighting its battles with little concern about the future 
of the institution or the quality of education. In this 
way they instantiate the devisive pluralism of the new 
ideology. 

It should be noted that all faculties see a perfect 
identity between their economic self-interest and the 
needs of higher academic quality. That is, they assert 
that unless they are paid more and given mere research 
time, the quality of the people entering their profession 
or their college will decline, and so will the quality of 
research and teaching. But this is not the case. If it 
were, then the quality of education offered during the 
sixties—when professors were better paid than before 
or after—would have been noticeably better than at 
other times; but though more courses were offered 
during the sixties, there is little evidence that educa- 
tion improved and much that it declined. 


The Future of Higher Education 


In the past year, Amherst, Middlebury, Ccrnell, 
Stanford, and Johns Hopkins, among others, have, 
along with Harvard, addressed or initiated curricular 
reform. Their efforts are at best the first steps at right- 
ing a disgraceful situation, dealing primarily with 
distribution requirements and not touching a range of 
other problems, from grade inflation to quality control 
in the curriculum. Harvard’s proposed reform is the 
most ambitious of the lot (Yale and Princeton recently 
rejected similar ones); yet it affects only 25 percent of 
the curriculum, and within that quarter (<he so-called 
“core” requirements) students still have a considerable 
range of options. 

More significant, the mechanism by which the 
Harvard reform is being effected, and the personnel 
responsible for it, graphically symbolize the con- 
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tinuing influence of the new ideology. For the problem 
facing reformers is a highly political one. Henry 
Rosovsky is reported as saying that Harvard is involv- 
ing many more people in the decision than did the 
colleges where similar proposals were quashed. Yet the 
price paid for politicizing the decision-making process 
is compromise, and Rosovsky’s proposal, having passed 
through so many hands, is now a considerably diluted 
version of the original (the number of core areas 
having been reduced from eight to five). Also, as this 
process is seen as one requiring intense lobbying for 
passage, it is not surprising that social scientists have 
emerged as its custodians. In an article in the Saturday 
Peview (“Confusion at Harvard"), Susan Schiefelbein 
quotes eight members of the Harvard community, 
including those most intimately associated with the 
proposal. All are social scientists. Surely their high 
profile demonstrates that, as there is little consensus on 
the question of priorities, the contemporary academic 
community perceives that its major problems are still 
political ones. 

To achieve a more profound reform, therefore, 
requires that these and other institutions of higher 
education reject the new ideology. They must eschew 
the temptation to be all things to all people by rededi- 
cating themselves to the pursuit of knowledge and the 
analysis of values. They must discourage divisive 
dluralism in their own communities by adopting new 
mechanisms of decision-making which reward partisan 
advocacy less than current mechanisms do. Finally, 
they must resist government encroachment by a deter- 
mination to do without aid whenever possible, and 
through this paring develop more streamlined and less 
diffuse academic programs. 

This does not mean that colleges and universities 
must become enclaves of autocracy and intellectual 
snobbery. Rather, they should strike a balance between 
the requisites of scientific objectivity and the adoption 
of values, and between the egalitarian demands of a 
democratic society and the needs of scholarship. This 
will occur, however, only when academe comes to 
perceive that it is not necessarily a microcosm of the na- 
tion but an entity somewhat apart and different, a com- 
munity of scholars, diverse to be sure, but engaged in 
a common pursuit. Paradoxically, it will serve us best 
not by copying society but by remaining a constructive 
critic of it; not by responding to ephemeral political 
and economic pressures but by remaining sensitive to 
the long-range requirements of its mission. [] 
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by Jane Winslow Eliot 


A visit to ccntemporary, post-Franco 
Spain bring: back memories of an earlier 
time, when a five-year-old girl learned 
things she would always remember about 
friendship, £race under pressure, and 


human dignty. 


| ike pure, impalpable olive oil, the sun poured 
L^ down on the richly sculpted facade of the 


Plaza Mayor, the grand old square in Madrid. 
I sat with my husband at a small table out of doors, 
watching the noon light sift through the white wine 
that the waiter was pouring for us. Amazingly, my 
glass stood filled beyond the brim, but the wine did not 
spill over. 

"Lift it and drink," the waiter grinned pleasantly. 
“A steady hand means that you are honest and will pay 
the bill!” I was enchanted by the old Catalan challenge. 
I remembered my mother and father being challenged 
the same way in the long ago. I lifted the glass and, 
sure enough, it did not spill. My hand was steady but, 
at that point, my thoughts were not . . . 

We had returned to Spain in a mood of celebration. 
Franco wes dead, and, we had been given to under- 
stand, Spain breathed easier than ever she had in our 
lifetime. So far so good. Little children did not 
surround our table, for example, pleading for sweets, 
money, or a chance to shine our shoes. The children 
passing by, on their way home from school to lunch, 
were well dressed and happy. But in spite of the peace- 
ful scene, we both tensed at the sound of a disturbance. 

It began with an ominous, low chanting in the 
distance, words of protest repeated over and over. They 
grew louder, accompanied by the impassioned tread of 
hundreds of feet on pavement, marching in unison. 
The Goyaesque procession now became visible, spilling 
into the square. With banners aloft, troops of medical 
students pounded past us, chanting their case against a 
decrease in government budgeting for public health. I 
expected to see police cars come squealing to the scene, 
but nothing of the sort happened. Nor did the Guardia 
Civil officers come to level bayoneted rifles at the 
demonstrators. Nor did scuffles break out between 
Students and onlookers. With surprise and relief we 
leaned back in our chairs. Here was no threat, no 
terror. Their black eyes sparkling in their white faces, 
the protestors marched around the square and out the 
opposite way. 

Other students appeared in groups of two and three, 
crossing the square on their way to classes. They 
looked wide-awake, eager, yet relaxed, as their fathers 
had never been. College in Spain used to constitute a 
terrible strain on all concerned. It showed in the 
pinched and frightened faces we had seen on previous 
visits. From the moment that his parents decided upon 
"higher learning” for a son, that boy would eat, sleep, 
and study with fear as a constant presence. If there was 
food for him, then he could taste fear in his food. If 
there was sleep for him, fear lay pressed like a pillow to 
his stomach. It showed in his eyes, and in time it 
became set as a sneer on his features. But none of that 
was true anymore. 


Al 


Roman conquerors had relaxed in its waters, which 
still bubb:ed into the sea. Whether for this or for some 
other reason, fish came in plenty. La Mar de Plata, 
“the Sea of Silver,” locals called it. Not, Juan the 
fisherman soberly informed us, because of the sea's 
color at senrise, but because of the silver fish, and the 
silver coirs that they brought. 

The beach was my life. Early mornings I would 
comb it fer shells, and for bits of green glass rubbed 
smooth by sand and salt. I still have a knife I found 
there, an won dirk lost over the side of some ancient 
galleon. Sometimes the sea barely moved, except to 
sparkle slewly in soft stillness, blue and silver, with 
only the tiniest curl lapping the shore. After I had been 
swimming and sunbathing, the coarse white sand 
would dry and fall, but little flakes of golden mica 
would shine atop my tan as I ran in from the beach to 
lunch under our fig tree. For most of the year on our 
beach there were only my family and the fishermen. 

Everyone seemed to work, and work was noble. It 
had the seriousness of a child’s play. “I am a fisher- 
man," Juan would say, drawing a straight line in the 
air, expanding to his Mediterranean five feet two. “Es 
esto!" The dignity of his trade reached back to the 
Apostles and infused him with grandeur at those 
moments. How I copied that straightness, although my 
mother, who looked and acted like Marlene Dietrich, 
worked hasd to give me the more fashionable debu- 
tante slouca. 

Spaniards steod straight, their eyes shining, their 
heads raised as if always on the alert for some news 
that might arrive from the sky, suddenly. 

| used te practice looking up the same way. But, 
being an American child, I knew what I was looking 
for. | hac seen a Macy's Thanksgiving Day parade 
before I left New York for Spain, and at the end of 
that magmf cen: procession, all the enormous inflated 
monsters had been let loose to fly off into the 
unknown. They had drifted off, I assumed, to Spain. 
And so I kept alert for them, mimicking Spanish ways: 
head turning easily, quickly, to catch what had been 
glimpsed out of the corner of the eye. 

Our village depended for its existence not only on 
the harvest cf the sea but also on the grape harvest. On 
September days, horse-drawn carts used to pass our 
house on the way to the winepress. Children cavorted 
behind the carts, laughing and tumbling in the dusty 
street. Some even darted in to sip at rivulets of grape 
juice oozing from the jostled loads. I never dared do 
that myself. remember a middle-aged woman lifting a 
succulent bunch of grapes from one of the carts and 
weighing it suggestively in her palm. Her gesture 
brought gusts of hilarity. An arthritic old man, inter- 
rupting his solitary stroll down the street, stopped to 
shake his cane in mock dismay at such vulgar behavior. 


Homage to Caldas d'Estrach 


I used to follow the magic of all this right to the 
winepress. There we crowded into a dark room. A 
rectangular stone vat, about eight feet long and five 
feet high, stood in the middle of a dirt floor. By the 
light of one small candle I saw three men inside the vat. 
Their coats were off, their trousers rolled above the 
knees. They hung onto knotted ropes which were 
looped over the rafters, and, barefoot, they rhythmical- 
ly stomped the slippery grapes. Sweating, faces dis- 
torted by candlelight, they shouted back and forth as 
friends came to watch. Fumes began to rise, and their 
footing became less sure, their laughter louder. A new 
basket of grapes was tipped into the vat. Twirling 
around and around, one man lost his grip. With a 
splash he fell into the richly reeking mash. Friends 
were convulsed as he tried in vain to right himself. 
Suddenly the door opened, blinding us with sunshine. 
It closed, and the room seemed pitch black. Laughter 
stopped instantly. People rushed to the fallen one. “De 
prisa. He can drown!” the owner shouted. Shaken and 
very wet, he was helped out into the sunshine to dry. 
The door closed. Laughter soon began to bubble up 
again as a new man untied his a/pargatas, rolled his 
trousers, grabbed a rope, then, twirling twice, got his 
footing and began to stomp. 

Perhaps as I grew older I noticed more, or perhaps 
the conditions that were pulling Spain toward disaster 
just became more apparent, even to a child. I remem- 
ber that Fridays were almost unbearable. Friday was 
called “Maria’s Day,” when by law beggars were 
allowed to leave their street corners and seek alms at 
one’s door. “Ave Maria Purissima," they would chant 
tonelessly, "sin pecado nuestra vida.” Where did they 
all come from? It was a parade, lasting uninterrupted 
all day, black and hopeless. They prayed to the Virgin, 
a Catalan contemptuously explained to me, because 
Christ was too busy on his cross to be of any help. 


he spring of 1936 brought a change in our little 
village. People were worried, they smiled less. 
The rich father of one of our summer friends 
went around in an open shirt, no jacket. It was unheard 
of and he did it awkwardly, ashamed. Summer festivals 
were canceled. Without explanation our parents told us 
to stay in sight of the house at all times. One day our 
car, a magnificent if erratic open Lancia, was comman- 
deered. A bunch of drunken teenagers, locals, firing 
guns in the air, drove it away. The Lancia immediately 
got into the mood and bravely backfired all the way 
down the dirt road, dust and smoke issuing from every 
side. But it was like losing a beloved pony to watch it 
disappear into the park. 
As the days passed, things became more desperate. 
Banks closed; we could get no money. Orders went out 
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that no one was to leave town. One night a frienc cam? 
crying to report that his father, the village schoolteach 
er, had been shot. He was only the first. 

One sunny morning our friend Maria exploded into 
our kitchen. “Vina! Vina! Senores! Come anc see a 
magnificent sight! The church is burning! We have set 
it on fire" She was flushed with excitement, out cf 
breath from running. We followed her to the little 
church, sacred to the Virgin Mary. Flames, roaring 
like a waterfall in reverse, already filled the inside. 
Two men with guns stood at the entrance to prevent 
anyone from entering. Terror filled the onlookers. No 
one moved or spoke. Surely God would intervene. N3! 
With a resounding crack the roof split and crashed -0 
the ground, belching out sparks and smoke. A murmur 
of disbelief, of pain, swept the crowd. Our friend Pilar 
rushed up the steps to the door, but she was clubbed 
away by the gunmen. The statue of the Madonna, visi- 
ble to all in the doorway, shuddered and then, trailing a 
veil of fire, fell slowly forward. Some people dropped 
to their knees, praying out loud that Mother Mary 
overlook the blasphemy. Others stood straight. “It is 
not against you, Mary," a man shouted proudly as ne 
crossed himself. 

In five more minutes, the fire gutted the building. 
Our friend Maria was exhilarated. We walked Fer 
home. Her statue of the Madonna was still by her bed. 
An oil lamp burned faithfully before it. 

“Leftists,” a group which ranged from Republicens 
to Catalan anarchists, were now in control of our 
village. It was uncertain who was in control of the 
country. Our friends told us not to worry about monzy. 
Our credit was good. But listening to each scrap of 
news on the raspy radio, my parents knew that things 
were not going to be that easy. 

It was not long before a little-known general named 
Franco returned from North Africa with his troops. 

The guerra civil had begun in earnest. 

“You are leaving today,” our little friend Mercedes 
told us excitedly. We did not know what she was talk- 
ing about. Our father soon confirmed it. "Go down to 
the beach and help Juan with a bonfire.” Bewildered, 
we did not move. It was midday, too early for a fire on 
the beach. 

“Run! Hurry! We have only half an hour!” He 
turned to my mother, who was listening anxiously: 
*We can take passports, toothbrushes, and sweaters. 
Nothing else!" 

We ran out our gate, across the little dirt road, and 
onto the beach. A small crowd had already gathered. 
Juan was making a bonfire bigger than any we had 
made before. All our friends seemed to be helping. 
More villagers arrived all the time. Old friends, now on 
opposite sides of a war, embraced or surreptitiously 
patted a shoulder, kissed a hand. Our Lancia, f lled 
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with men in uniform, stopped in front of our gate. 
Bristling with rifles, it looked like a grotesque hedge- 
hog. A man jumped out. “Caramba!” he said dis- 
gustedly. *We're at war." Bustling about like the offi- 
cious director of a silly operetta, he gathered our leftist 
friends on the left of our gate, and our rightist friends 
on the right. Then he looked puzzled. What else? 
Uncertainly, but with the habit of command, a rightist 
aristocrat handed him a white handkerchief. Why not? 
The gunman tied it around his rifle butt, signaling a 
truce. My parents arrived. The fire was lit. 

Then—majestic on the calm blue water—a de- 
stroyer hove into view. It had come to rescue us. It was 
part of the British Navy and it was combing the Span- 
ish shores, searching for stranded nationals. My father 
had gotten word to the captain, but would he see us 
now? The fire was poked to make more smoke. Shawls 
were waved, shouts went up. The gunmen got out of 
the car and pointed their rifles, without favor, at the 
two little crowds. The destroyer stopped, well offshore. 
A tender was put over its side. Each step was described 
and redescribed by the now whispering villagers. 
Tension mounted. Children waded into the water, but 
were anxiously called back by their mothers. There 
were last embraces. Tears. Fishermen helped draw the 
little rescue boat up their shore. Hesitantly, gunmen 
moved into the crowd and shooed everyone away from 
the water. Our friends slowly pulled back. We were 
left alone. They stood, wishing to say more and do 
more, but not daring to come closer. 

“Caramba!” shouted Maria. Then, saying some- 
thing more vulgar to the gunmen, she ran down to 
hug us goodbye. “You could be shot!" my mother said. 
Seeing her, Juan walked briskly to her side and 
embraced us too. No one else moved. “Hurry!” 
nervous sailors urged. We climbed aboard the tender, 
which pushed off instantly. Before we reached the 
safety of the destroyer, our friends had vanished from 
the beach. 

Years of violence, decades of oppression, had just 
begun. 


wenty-two years later, in 1958, I returned with 

| my own young family to live in Caldas d'Es- 

trach. I wanted my children to grow up as I had 

done, feeling that the whole world was their garden— 

and that Spain was a very special home. Now that 

Franco had tentatively begun to admit foreigners 
again, the time had come. 

We found Spain subdued, with little laughter to be 
heard. Poverty and anxiety appeared omnipresent. 
Still, we were glad that we had come. The village had 
not changed as yet, except that the house where I had 
lived before was gone—washed out to sea in a storm. 


Juan the fisherman was still there, however, and so 
was Maria. Mercedes, my old beach playmate, was 
now a woman. On the first Sunday after our return, we 
all gathered round a marble-topped table in a hidden 
patio, eating little sardines which Juan had caught and 
Maria had cooked, washed down with the local red 
wine. It was a private moment; we could speak freely. I 
asked Juan abeut Franco. 

Surprisingly, the old anarchist replied: “We need 
the man. Si/ Franco is the cork in the bottle. Without 
him, we would have to fight again. Therefore, until my 
generation dies, we must put up with El Caudillo. 
Don't you understand? During the civil war, people 
did urforgivable things to each other. Soy hombre! 
Therefore, I myself would have to avenge certain 
things which I myself witnessed. They were not 
foreigners, but drunken louts from this very village 
who came into our homes and drafted us. Those who 
refused to ‘volunteer’ they shot dead, right there in 
front cf their mothers. Dios mio!” 

“I felt like living," Juan continued after a moment 
or two. “so when they came for me I went to war. But, 
I did rot kill anyone. If you don't choose to kill, you 
aim over their heads. No one can tell the difference." 
He held up his right hand for emphasis. Three fingers 
were missing. 

"Was your hand maimed in the war?" my husband 
asked him. 

“Si!” Juan exclaimed. “A hand grenade, thrown 
from the other side, fell at my feet. Caramba! With 
my friends all around, I thought Pd pick it up and hurl 
it back where it came from. But, we were all brothers. 
Es esto! I held the grenade as far away from myself as 
I could, and it exploded. Fortunately it was defective. 
We had plenty of defective weapons on both sides, so I 
escapec with my life." 

"Life under Franco—” I began. 

"Is not so bad if you stay still," Juan finished sadly. 
"They don't bother us much. Occasionally we get a 
card saying: “Please come to the Plaza de Cataluña and 
wave for Franco.’ Es stupido, but no one refuses to go. 
We jus: don't smile more than we have to." 

There was a silence. From beyond the door came the 
sound of boots on cobblestones. A pair of Guardia Civil 
were passing by, patrolling the village from end to end, 
as they did incessantly. They came from other parts of 
Spain, sinister strangers. No one ever spoke to them. 
They strode the streets, and even the little beach, inter- 
minably, backed by thousands of their kind, keeping 
order—the cork in the bottle. 

Order and anxiety, poverty and bitterness; these 
were constants in Franco's Spain. Yet life was carried 
on with style, especially among the poorer people, all 
the same. For example, it was astonishing to me to 
witness the amount of work that young women 
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would put into preparing for Sunday. They had to look 
their best, they explained, for Sunday Mass, for danc- 
ing in the park, and for the paseo, or social stroll, 
which climaxed the day's festivities. Hence, every 
spare moment had to be spent in preparation. 

There was the village at street level, pursuing its 
ordinary course of a Saturday afternoon, and just 
above it was another, second-story village filled with 
feminine bustle. Friends waved from their ironing 
boards, their sewing tables. They talked loudly out of 
their upstairs windows across narrow streets. There 
were long conversations about laces and ribbons, 
starches and heights of hems from the ground. To iron 
one cotton dress with its pleats and frills might take all 
of Saturday afternoon. Then, the next day, what swag- 
ger and sway as the magnificent effort came to life on a 
young girl! If she was unmarried, her uncut hair, 
braided into one thick black plait, was brought around 
so as to fall gloriously down her front, usually to her 
waist. One never cut the hair of a virgin. Until she was 
thirteen or fourteen she would go and pasear with her 
mother. Then she would be “spoken for"— that is, 
pledged to a man in marriage. She might not marry 
him for several years, but in the meantime she would 
walk with him on Sundays. 

Franco had forbidden the people of certain provinces 
to teach their own ancient languages, and even to dance 
their own traditional dances. However, he found these 
injunctions impossible to enforce in some places, 
particularly the Basque region and Catalonia. In our 
village, for example, every Sunday after Mass, most of 
the town converged in the little park by the sea to 
dance the sardana. This circle dance dates from long 
before the establishment of Spain itself. It begins 
sedately enough, with slow music, played on fifes, 
triangles, drums, and instruments which resemble 
outsize clarinets, and everyone holds hands around the 
ring. Toward the end, as the music keeps on quicken- 
ing, they make spectacular leaps and bounds. 

The sardana would appear to derive from some 
pagan fishing ritual. Its name refers to the horse mack- 
erel, sarda, and carries an echo of our word “sardines.” 
It seems to repeat the harvesting of the sea, with fish 
encircled in a closing net and leaping to escape. In our 
village the dance would start with the formation of a 
single great circle. Soon, new circles would form inside 
of each other, to the number of six or seven. And, 
besides these, further groups of circles would be form- 
ing throughout the park. Our family joined in; every- 
one did, down to children of three and four who were 
always gathered in a center circle. 

But not a dancer would smile. Something serious, 
even a little dangerous, was happening in the park. The 
people were protesting the net of oppression which en- 
circled them. They danced their protest, and meant it. 
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The Guardia Civil never came down to the park on 
Sunday mornings. 

Festivals of the church and of the turning year were 
still celebrated, although with more solemnity than 
joy. We took part as often as we could. The fes ival cf 
San Juan at midsummer was my favorite. On that day 
each household undertook to make a carpet of f owers, 
covering the section of street before its house. Baskes 
of carnations and roses were gathered. Happy hours 
were spent with children on the mountain slopes, gath- 
ering, with difficulty, yellow flowers from the prickly 
broom. 

When the morning of the procession dawned, tke 
sun sent its rays across the silver water and right up the 
street on which we would make our carpet. The villag- 
ers kept to tradition: they used heraldic patterns from 
church sources. We designed a fishing boat with the 
sun above it. Homage to Caldas d’Estrach. People were 
surprised and delighted. My tiny children blocked n 
the yellow sun with the petals they had helped collect. 
We watched the procession from our upstairs window. 
First the priest, his silver censer fragrantly smoking; 
next, six youths carrying the Madonna; then, two 
blank-eyed Guardia Civil; finally, Juan with the other 
village elders. I was by now enough of a Catalan anar- 
chist to be sorry to see priest and Guardia Civil be first 
to walk over our flowery fishing boat, although they 
stepped gingerly and did not destroy too much. 

“It’s for you, Juan," I called down into the si ence as 
he started to cross it. “It’s your boat!” He looxed up. 
Catching my glance, he understood. He pulled himself 
up straight and laughed deeply, as he used to de wher I 
was little. Then, lowering his head, he walked selemnly 
on. 


WALKING 
THE TRESTLE 


by Jay Parini 
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P | ' hose of us who have loved Spain have felt as if 
it belonged to us in some special way, or we to 
it. I think it was the sense of grandeur which 

invested daily life that gave us something special to 

belong to. This is missing in the new touristocracy that 

Spain is becoming. 

We were able to help Maria and Mercedes to come 
to America. Mercedes is married with a family, and 
has a responsible job in New York. “We not talk about 
Spain, dear," Mercedes said when I called her the 
other day. “You know I love America. Next time I 
travel, I go see your sister in California." 

There is really nothing left, in fact, for her to go 
home to at Caldas d'Estrach. The little castle of my 
childhood is still perched on its tiny mountain, true 
enough, but it is a fashionable restaurant now, with a 
paved road up to our secret haunts. High-rises and tour 
hotels, like blind giants trampling the countryside, 
have all but obliterated our old village. Unbelievable 
traffic jams pollute the Mediterranean air, and motor- 
boats lace the clear waters of the Mar de Plata with oil 
slick. No loriger can neighbors converse from upstairs 
windows, or spread carpets of flower petals at their 
front doors. Most old-timers, like Maria, have moved 
away. Those who have stayed, the sons and daughters 
of the grape pressers and fishermen, are bellhops, wait- 
resses, and so on. They make more money in a summer 
than their fathers ever saw. They are not their own 
persons, however. 

And what of Juan? He said that his generation 
would have to die in order to render Franco unneces- 
sary. In fact, Juan outlived El Caudillo, but not by 
much. The noble fisherman who stood so straight is 
gone. O 


They are all behind you, grinning, 

with their eyes like dollars, their shouts 
of dare you, dare you, dare you 
broken by the wind. You squint ahead 
where the rusty trestle wavers into sky 
like a pirate's plank. And sun shines 
darkly on the Susquehanna, forty feet 
below. You stretch your arms 

to the sides of space and walk 

like a groom down that bare aisle. 

Out in the middle, you turn to wave 
and see their faces breaking like bubbles, 
the waves beneath you flashing coins, 
and all around you, chittering cables, 
birds, and the bright air clapping. 
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I hetographs began to filter into everyday life with 
the first daguerrean portraits almost a hundred and 
fifty years ago. But only recently has a sizable audience 
discovered that the photograph can be more than a 
"mirror with a memory," more than a useful or decora- 
tive image. We now take it for granted that photo- 
graphs can be serious works of art, occasions for 
insight—indeed for revelations of complex truths. 

Much o! the credit for the aroused interest in serious 
camera werk belongs to a group of artists who ap- 
peared after World War II, figures such as Robert 
Frank, Diane Arbus, the somewhat younger Lee Fried- 
lander and Garry Winogrand (to name only a few of 
the more prominent). They are a new breed: not jour- 
nalists but ironic commentators; “realists” but not 
simply mirrors. Against the beautiful, the grand, the 
rapturous (in the manner of Edward Weston and Ansel 
Adams). they seek the ordinary (and what is strange 
and extraordinary within it), the intimate—the seem- 
ingly unremarkable life of street, of home, of public 
and private ceremony. Differing among themselves in 
many regards, they nevertheless share a conviction that 
nothing is more rich with human meaning than the 
commonplace, and that photography is an unrivaled 
instrument for grasping the fleeting vibrations of life 
where people assemble and leave their marks. 

What they preserve for us is highly selective, inter- 
pretatwe, and personal. Their work resists a common 
label, but they have in common, the photographers of 
contemporary life, a drawing on the legacy of Walker 
Evans. When Evans died in 1975 at the age of 
seventy-two, he was enjoying a revival of interest in his 
work, notably his pictures made during the Depression 








Walker Evans, Hoek van Holland, 1973, by Alston Purvis 


in the 1930s for the Farm Security Administration and 
those accompanying James Agee's Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men. Recently, more of his work has ap- 
peared, especially from the late twenties and the forties 
and fifties, enhancing our knowledge of his range, his 
subtlety, and his irrepressible urge to photograph. We 
see more vividly why he is the exemplary figure in 
modern photography. 

With characteristic economy and understatement, 
the young Walker Evans described his aims in 1931 as 
“a photographic editing of society, a clinical process; 
even enough of a cultural necessity to make one 
wonder why other so-called advanced countries of the 
world have not also been examined and recorded." The 
comment refers to the work of August Sander, the 
German photographer who in the twenties undertook a 
systematic recording of social “types.” It also points 
ahead to Evans and his followers, to a photography of 
social significance (in Evans's special, nonpolitical 
sense of the term). 

Evans had begun photographing a few years earlier, 
self-taught and experimental, feeling his way along 
acute camera angles, through urban abstractions some- 
what reminiscent of cubism, but working steadily 
toward an original vision. His pictures of the late twen- 
ties come out of combined biographical and cultural 
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above: New York, 1931 


right: Sponge Diver's Suit, 


Florida, 1940-1941 
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moments: he was finding himself in New York, after a 
conventional middle-class upbringing in a fashionable 
St. Louis suburb, an education at Loomis, Andover, a 
year at Williams, another in Paris—discovering an 
unlikely vocation for a somewhat genteel and literary 
young provincial in the city. He abandoned an earlier 
hope to be a writer in the manner of Joyce, but came to 
photography with an eye and sensibility already finely 
honed by the coolness, the irony, the suffused passion 
of Flaubert, Baudelaire, Proust, and Henry James— 
and cultivated in the native spirit of Emerson and 
Whitman, in their sense of wonder at commonplace 
American scenes. 

“A photographic editing of society": the idea 
spurred Evans and others in the Depression years (his 
friends Ben Shahn and Berenice Abbott, for example) 
toward new fields. “Society” had appeared as a photo- 
graphic subject chiefly in the work of "documentar- 
ians" such as Matthew Brady, Jacob Riis, Lewis Hine, 
and the great French photographer Eugene Atget, and 
only incidently in the American school surrounding 
Alfred Stieglitz. Stieglitz had been a valiant fighter for 
the legitimacy of photography as art from the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. Evans turned his back 
on this issue; he found what he wanted not in museums 
but in the street, not in "art" but in picture postcards 
(which he collected with a passion) and in the items he 
photographed: Victorian wooden houses, hand-drawn 
signs, interiors of homes, railroad and bus stations, 
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shop window arrangements—anything in which he 
detected some mark of beauty, grace, and life. The 
man-made American scene flowered in his sight, as in 
Whitman’s, and in Edward Hopper’s. By “editing,” 
Evans meant a more complex process of eye and mind 
than mere recording; he meant a search for visual 
nuance, fer the revelation of unexpected juxtaposi- 
tions. Evans opened the photograph to an American 
world that had sprawled about unnoticed and unrecog- 
nized; he gave it form and meaning, this world of 
chance encounters and overlappings, of unlikely link- 
ings of the-solemn and the pathetic, of stunning simpli- 
cities. 

The opening of the photograph to the conjoined 
mysteries and banalities of the commonplace is per- 
haps Evans's most important lesson. The substance of 
his vision—his shrewd, wry commentaries on a passing 
order of stylish design and texture, his studied views of 
people holding their own in a new machine-made envi- 
ronment (as in his exquisite New York subway 
portrarts)—persuaded others to undertake their own 
quests in the streets. After retiring from Fortune 
magaz:ne (he had worked there for twenty years, chief- 
ly photographing on special assignments of his own 
choice), Evans taught at Yale University until 1972. 
His classroom students, as well as younger photogra- 
phers who sought him out or whose work caught his 
attention, he taught by example rather than by 
precept. Robert Frank, whose book of pictures in 


top: Manhattan Dock, 1928 
bottom: Roadside Stand, 
Alabama, 1936 
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1959, The Americans, stands next to Evans’s own 
American Photographs (1938) as a major interpreta- 
tion of a historical moment, wrote: “When I first 
looked at Walker Evans' photographs, I thought of 
something Malraux wrote: ‘To transform destiny into 
awareness.’ One is embarrassed to want so much for 
oneself.” The words undoubtedly speak for countless 
others, but especially for those who, like Frank, Arbus, 
Friedlander, Helen Levitt, and John Szarkowski, 
regarded themselves friends of Evans and recipients of 
his encouragement and support. His presence in 
contemporary photography is pervasive to the point of 
diffusion; it is impossible to distill it out and describe it 
as a formula. The field has been permanently altered 
by his example, and American art immeasurably 
enriched. 
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DIANE ARBUS 








left: Woman with Bangs, in a Fur Coat, New York City 1961 
right: Female Impersonators, Back Stage, New York City, 1962 


ROBERT FRANK 





left: Covered Car, Long 
Beach, California, 1955—1956 
below: City Fathers, 
Hoboken, 1955 
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JOHN SZARKOWSKI 





above: House, Monticello, 
Minnesota, 1956 

left: The Feast of St. 
Nicholas, St. Michael's, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1956 


HELEN LEVITT 


left: Gypsy, New York City, ca. 1945 
below: James Agee in New Jersey, 1939 





The photographs in this portfolio, some of them mot 
previously published, were selected from an exhibi- 
tion assembled by Isabelle Storey at Boston's Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art. Alan Trachtenberg is 
professor of American studies and English at Yale 
University. 





The PICNIC 











A story by Geoffrey Bush 


n the charts the Rock has another name. “Eel 

Bland.” Though there isn't really enough of 

it to be an island, and it doesn't look 

anything like an eel. More like an elephant—a small, 
gray elephant. 

Four huncred years ago it belonged to the Indians. 
Then the French arrived. Then the English. Forty- 
seven years ago the first of us came up here, the first 
summer people. 

They say the name “Eel” comes from the French île. 
Though “Isie Island’ doesn't make much sense, 
either. 

We call it “the Rock." 

Every Labor Day on the Rock we have a get- 
together. We cal! it “the Picnic." 

High tide this year was a few minutes after two 
o'clock. By 11:30 just about everybody had sailed over 
from Grand Island, the larger of the two islands closer 
to the mainiand, and Leroy’s Island—Le roi, according 
to the mames-from-the-French theory. Twenty-one 
families. Sixty-five stomachs, if everybody had come, 
ready for clam stew. 

The weather was clear and bright. There was a 
steady breeze from the northwest that had made the 
sail over pretty easy. The men, though, as usual, 
seemed :o feel they had accomplished something 
special, gazing out at the rest of the Atlantic Ocean 
with bettles of beer in their hands, squinty-eyed, as if 
they were considering sailing on to Europe, now that 
they'd come :his far. The ladies were spreading their 
blankets owe- the flatter spots on the Rock and 
unpacking their sandwiches. Some of the children were 


chasing one another around in their bathing suits, and 
some were in the water, on the south side, where the 
current isn't so strong. Amazing how those little crea- 
tures don't feel the cold. 

I felt warm myself. I had awakened early with a chill 
in my seventy-nine-year-old bones. But it was a good 
day. 

It was going to be a good Picnic. 

I climbed up over the lichen and bare rock to where 
Tim was standing with his binoculars. The whole Rock 
isn't more than a hundred yards across, at high tide. 
From up here, at the top, I could see Doc's red hunting 
hat, in a fold in the rock, where he and Joe, out of the 
breeze, were putting the finishing touches to the pot of 
stew. Doc's and Joe's finishing touches consist of 
adding the right amount of rum to the stew, where it 
immediately boils away, and to themselves. They'd 
probably been adding finishing touches for the last two 
or three hours. 

Tim didn't put his binoculars down. He knew it was 
me standing beside him. 

"Mrs. Alex is just rounding the point," he said. 

Tim likes to look through things. Sometimes it's his 
binoculars, sometimes it's one of his cameras. He feels 
better with something expensive around his neck. 

We call him “the Lookout." 

I could see Mrs. Alex's sail perfectly well with my 
own two eyes. It was coming past the tip of Leroy's 
Island and starting the long, open stretch to the Rock. 
Thirty-four years ago the Alexanders bought the Rock 
for next to nothing from a French-Canadian family. 
When Mrs. Alexander arrives, the Picnic begins. Since 
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her husband’s death she’s 
been a kind of Dowager 
Queen to us. 

As well as the Hostess. 

“Right on schedule," I 
said. “I'll let them know." 
Meaning Doc and Joe. 
“Are the rest of us 
here?" 

Tim put down his bin- 
oculars, took a piece of 
paper out of his pocket, 
and unfolded it. Most of 
the names on it had 
checks after them. Three 
had lines through them. 

“Except the Fishers. 
Their little girl has a sum- 
mer cold." 

*Have you got their re- 
grets?" 

*Emily has." Emily is 
Tim's wife, and the Secre- 
tary. “Back at the house." 

Around us we could hear the happy sounds, the 
talking and joking and calling back and forth, and once 
in a while a not-so-happy sound, a child protesting or a 
mother losing her patience. While I watched Doc’s 
hunting hat, it tilted back and a Bacardi bottle took its 
place. 

“That leaves the new people,” I said. 

“What kind of a boat do they have?" Tim asked. 

“I don't believe they've got one." 

He turned and looked at me. 

*How are they going to get here?" 

“They'll get here." 

“They know?" 

"Know?" 

“About the Picnic?" 

“They know, all right." 

Now that I could see his face, it didn't look quite 
right. Maybe that was why he had kept his binoculars 
up to it. Tim's what you'd think of as a tall, handsome, 
military-looking, bankerlike man, which is what he is. 
The breeze had blown his thin gray hair around, and he 
hadn't brushed it back. He looked older than fifty- 
whatever-he-is. 

“Charles—” 

If I were the touching kind, I might have put a hand 
on his shoulder. I’m not, though. 
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A ASE REST a a RSET. 
Geoffrey Bush's story “The Problem of Li T'ang," which 
appeared in the August 1977 Atlantic, was chosen by the 
Mystery Writers of America as the best short story of the 
year. 
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“Well manage." I smiled at him. "Let's enjoy 
ourselves." 

This was the last time we'd be seeing each other, 
after all, until next year. We'd be running into each 
other before then, of course. We belong to at least two 
of the same clubs. But in the winter we say hello, and 
ask each other how we are, and wonder what to talk 
about next, as if we hardly know each other. 

It's the same with all of us. It's not something we've 
decided, or even discussed. It's just one of our ways. 

For the rest of the year we're different people. 


climbed down the fold in the rock. 
*Mrs. A.'s in sight," I told Doc and Joe. 
*Good-oh," Doc said, in his English accent. 

Doc has a variety of accents. There's something 
about a comical fellow like Doc, with his bony face and 
his hawk nose and his wooden expression, that makes 
him a first-class Cook. 

As long as it's a matter of bringing liquid to a boil. 
And he keeps his mind on it. 

“Give her fifteen minutes to get here," I said, “and a 
few minutes to get settled, and visit a bit, and you can 
start serving." 

“Fifteen minutes?" 

“With this wind." 

Doc glanced up to see which way the steam from the 
pot was blowing. Which, of course, he couldn't tell, 
being in the cleft of the rock, where the steam was 
blowing chiefly in his face. He appeared to have 
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forgotten which way the wind had been blowing on 
their trip over. 

He turned to Joe. "Let's have a look at the soup 
course. ' 

Joe tossed 5ack his black hair, pulled a heavy glove 
over one hand—not a kitchen glove, naturally; more 
like a glove vcu'd wear to shovel coal with— stepped up 
to the pot with a concentrated look in his black eyes, 
partly from coming so close to the fire, and lifted the 
lid off. 

He takes E pretty seriously being Chief Bottle- 
washer. 

Inside the pot the stew bubbled gently. He looked at 
it. Doc lookec at it. I looked at it. It was a light gray 
color, like a cloudy sky that's not quite able to rain. 
Bits of clam and potato and God-knows-what-else rose 
and sank and *wam around in it. 

The ladies. of course, are the ones who make it, 
chopping and cooking and mixing and seasoning the 
night before. But after Doc and Joe have spent Labor 
Day morning:sailing the pot out to the Rock, lighting a 
fire under it, and pouring the rum into it, they're under 
the impression that they've done the really hard part. 

For two or hree days beforehand they don't even 
get around to shaving. They looked like a couple of 
pirates. 

"One more touch?" Doc said to Joe. 

"One more touch," Joe said. 

Doc held the bottle over the pot. A drop or two fell 
out. 

“Td say that stew was about ready." 
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We never call it *chow- 
der." It's always “stew.” I 
don't know why. 

"What's the price?" 
Doc asked. 

“Seventy-five,” I said. 

“Inflation. Some year 
somebody's going to put 
it to a vote." 

He was about to say 
something else facetious 
when we heard the noise. 

We looked at the wa- 
ter. Standing where we 
were, we couldn't see the 
stretch between us and 
Grand and Leroy Islands. 
Only out to sea. 

"Do you hear what ! 
hear?" Doc said. 

Joe put the lid back on 
the pot, stepped back, and 
pulled his glove off. 
Down below us, where 
some parents were watching their little ones splash 
around, heads turned. 

"What's that?" a child asked. 

A nice, white little Boston Whaler came into view, 
shining in the sun, as if it had just been taken out of its 
wrappings, with a man and a woman sitting behind a 
little windshield arrangement, the man holding a bit of 
a steering wheel, circling the Rock to come up to the 
grassy place on the north side where our sailboats were 
tied up. 

When they came abreast of Doc and Joe and me and 
the pot, they gave a wave. They might have been driv- 
ing their new sports car up to the country club parking 
lot. 

Then they hit the current again. The man grabbed 
his little steering wheel with both hands. The woman 
cut her wave off too, when she felt herself being 
thrown around a bit, and held on to the seat. 

I'd been waiting for that moment. We all had, I 
suppose. He'd overcorrected a trifle, but on the whole 
he hadn't done too badly. And then we couldn't see any 
more of them, just heard the racket of their outboard 
motor. 

"Well," Joe said. 

He said it in a sort of flat voice. But he didn't sound 
too concerned. Joe generally doesn't let himself get too 
upset about things. 

“That’s the new people, I guess,” Doc said. 

He looked at the stewpot as if it wasn't so much fun 
anymore. 

The noise stopped. Doc picked up the big wooden 
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spoon lying next to the ax they use to split their wood 
with. 

*Let's give this thing a stir.” 

Trying to get back into his humorous vein, but not 
quite making it. Joe pulled his glove back on his hand. 
I stood there. Feet apart, back stiff, hands clasped 
behind it. Feeling the sun on my face. Listening to the 
rush of the breeze in my ears. 


e came first, fair-haired and round-faced, a 
little out of breath, a bit heavy fcr a ycung 
fellow, dressed in blue and green plaid trou- 

sers and one of those striped jerseys with little alliga- 
tors on them, making his way up among the children 
and blankets and grown-ups. 

*Hi, there, Charlie," he said. Grinning at me. At 
least I supposed it was me he was grinning at, through 
his sunglasses. 

I nodded. **Jack." 

Behind him came the woman, smaller ard trimmer 
and darker-haired, in a red shirt tied in front like a 
halter and a pair of shorts. The shorts were made out of 
the same plaid as his trousers. 

In one hand she had a blanket and in the other a 
brand-new wicker hamper. She seemed to be the one 
who did the carrying. She set the hamper dewn with a 
puff and a laugh. “Isn’t this marvelous?" 

I nodded at her. “Debbie.” 

I had a great-aunt Deborah. Nobody ever called her 
“Debbie.” She's dead now. 

I looked at the husband. 

“You know Doc here, and Joe?" 

*Sure do. We meet on Sunday mornings, at the 
Store, picking up the Globe.” 

He stepped forward as if he was going to shake 
hands. Doc and Joe, though, seemed to have their 
hands full of gloves and spoons. 

“That’s right," Doc said. 

The woman pointed at the pot. “And this is the 
fabulous chowder?" 

“I don't know how fabulous it is," Joe said. “But this 
is the stew." 

Her husband turned to me. “Say, ah, Charlie—" 
Light flashed on his sunglasses. “I happened to notice, 
when I was tying up down there—I hope you don't 
mind.” 

"Mind?" 

*Frankly, l'm not much of a sailor." 

*Oh?" 

“You folks all came in sailboats.” 

“Oh,” I said, as if I were just beginning to under- 
stand. 

He put a hand on my arm. “I hope you don’t mind 
my motorboat." 
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“Sensible notion," I said, *coming under power. I 
don’t know why it's never occurred to any of us." 

He tightened his grip. “The last thing Debbie and I 
want to do is anything to spoil this Picnic.” 

His wife picked up the hamper. It looked as if she 
was the one who decided when it was time to move 
on. 

"Sweetie," she said. 

*But you must have a lot of things to see to." He 
took his hand away. *We'll go somewhere farther up 
and make camp." 

I smiled. “Do that." 

They began climbing. I moved my arm, shook down 
the sleeve of my khaki work shirt, and thought about 
something else. 

About the first roommate I'd had at Harvard, a 
chunky, talkative fellow. 

About a shutter ld been intending to fix on the 
second floor. 

About nothing, really. 

Until I heard the laughter and the chatter that 
meant that Mrs. A. had landed. 

“Sounds as if we're almost ready," I said. 

“Whenever you are," Doc said. 

I let Joe go first, carrying the ax. By the time I'd 
climbed down to where Mrs. A. was she'd said most of 
her How-are-you's and Good-to-see-you's, as gay and 
friendly as a girl at a Waltz Evening. She might have 
been one of the children, about to take a run around 
the Rock, if it hadn't been for her white hair and that 
dark old gypsy shawl of hers. 

Her grandson David, who had sailed her over, was 
standing beside her holding her canvas bag. Fine, 
strong-looking boy. More like his father every year 
the first Boatman. 

“Charles,” she said, giving me a stare with those 
pale, sharp old eyes that seemed to go through to the 
back of my head. The kind of look my mother used to 
give me seventy years ago. 

"Amy," I said. 

She put out her tanned old gardener's hand, partly 
for courtesy purposes, partly so I could help her up to 
the next bit of ledge. I gave her the pull she was 
expecting, partly to bring that look to an end. She let 
go my hand and straightened. As far as she's able to 
straighten these days, which is still pretty far. 

*How are you?” she said. 

“Tm all right." 

“You look tired." 

But she didn't say it as if it worried her. I had passed 
inspection. 

“Woke up a bit on the early side this morning," I 
said. "Couldn't get back to sleep again." 

“There must be somebody else who could look after 
all this." 





We both knew there wasn’t, though. David, at seven- 
teen? Doc? Joe? Tim? 

It was Tim I was worried about. 

“We'll manage,” I said. “Better get settled. We're 
going to begin serving.” 

We started up, David holding her elbow over the 
patches ef loose clamshells, past the line of families 
that had fermec in front of Doc and the stewpot. Until 
we got to the level, mossy place three quarters of the 
way to the top. 

Where the new people had spread out their blanket 
and were taking glittery new aluminum containers out 


of their wicker hamper. 

“ŞS He was on his feet. “Mrs. Alexander.” 
He had a special voice for old ladies. 

Maybe he ħad a special voice for old men, which he 

used on me. “Will you join us?” 

“Why, thank you.” 

“There’s just one thing.” I smiled at him. “This is 
Mrs. Alex's place." 

“I beg your pardon?" 

I pointed to their blanket. “This place is sort of 
reservec for Amy." 

His wife put her hand to her mouth. She had red 
fingernails. “I’m so sorry." She went down on her 
knees. “No wonder no one was up here, in the best spot 
on the Rock." She started pulling the blanket higher. 
"We'll move." 

“That’s the Porters' place." 

She looked up. “The Porters’ place?" 

"There's no reason you should know this. But that's 
where Professor and Mrs. Porter used to sit, when they 
were alive. Just above the Alexanders." 

She pulled the blanket sideways. “Will this be all 
right?" She sounded a bit flustered. “Over here?" 

“That'll be fine. Won't it, Amy?" 

"It'll 5e a pleasure to have you both for company." 

"Oh, my. Help me, Jack." 

Her husband went down on his knees beside her and 
pulled a: another part of their blanket. One of their 
nice aluminum containers fell open, and an orange 
rolled ovt. 

"So kind of you,” Amy said. “To move just for 
me." 

He go: back tc his feet. There was a touch of perspi- 
ration on his forehead, in spite of the breeze. He picked 
up an aluminum thermos bottle. 

"If we're going to be neighbors, can I interest you in 
a Bloody Mary?" 

"Oh, no," Amy said. David was helping her down 
onto a bit cf moss. “I don't think so." 

“Charlie?” 


o good to see you," Amy said. 





The Picnic 


“Tm a beer-drinker, at least at the Picnic. But don’t 
let us stop you." 

He put the thermos bottle down, a bit awkwardly. 

"Later, maybe." 

Nobody seemed to know what to say. His wife sat 
down on their blanket, with another of her little 
laughs. She looked around. 

"To think that you've been having this Picnic for 
thirty years." 

“Thirty-two years," I said. 

“Thirty-two years," she said brightly. “And now 
we're a part of it." 

"Everybody who owns a house up here is invited." 

“How did it get started?" 

"I'm not sure whose idea it was. We'd been holding 
a kind of annual meeting at the end of the summer, to 
talk over what had happened during the past season— 
what had gone right, and what hadn't—and make plans 
for the next. When the Alexanders bought the Rock, 
we began to hold it out here. After a while, when there 
were more families, what you might call the business 
side of things was taken care of the night before, by a 
Committee. Except for items requiring everybody's 
vote. And the next day turned into the Picnic." I 
looked down. “You brought some bowls, I hope?" 

She held up two colored plastic bowls. They had 
cartoon animals on them. “The largest we have." 

"You'll get the same amount as the rest of us." I 
smiled. “Two ladlefuls." 

Now that we'd got the conversational wheels turn- 
ing, her husband seemed to feel it was all right to pick 
up the thermos bottle again. 

"Am I wrong," he said, unscrewing its little alumi- 
num cap, "or did all of you folks come from 
Boston?" 

"That's right. It was Josh Porter who discovered 
these Islands." 

"Professor Porter? Who had the seat of honor?" 

"He told a few more of us. It was during the Depres- 
sion. Some of us who'd been more careful than the 
others, and didn't like the way the world was going, 
were looking for a place to get away from it." 

"You found one." He poured into the little cap. 
"Two months ago Debbie and I didn't know it exis- 
ted." 

"We don't talk about it much." 

“It must be pretty deserted in the winter." 

"EC AS, 

He took a swallow. *Funny there isn't anybody 
living here all year." 

"We bought them out." 

He looked a little uncomfortable. People do, some- 
times, when they hear how the Islands got to be ours. 

Though I notice they don't object too much while 
they're here. | 
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*There was a connection between Boston and the 
Islands in the early days," I said. 

“There was?" 

“Some settlers came up here during the Rebel- 
lion." 

“The Rebellion?" 

I smiled. “I’ve heard it called the Revolution. What- 
ever it was, they didn't care for it. For ‘the desperate 
excesses of these feverish and unhappy times, accord- 
ing to the Articles of Separation they drew up for 
themselves." 

“Ts that so?" 

"They intended to set up their own government. 
Their own Governor, their own General Assembly, aad 
their own Committee of Safety. ‘An independent 
commonwealth, if God shall will it.’ ” 

*How'd they make out?" 

“No one knows. That’s the only document our 
Historian’s been able to find.” 

“God didn’t will it, eh?" He grinned. “Something 
must have gone wrong.” He took another swallow. 
“The authorities must have caught up with them. Even 
here." 

The line was almost gone from in front of the stew- 
pot. Most people were busy eating. A few were getting 
the last bits of stew out of their bowls with pieces of 
bread. 

This wasn't one of the years when we'd be ingering 
over our meal. 

Amy shifted her position a trifle on her patch of 
moss. 

*When are you going to start your rencvations?" 
she asked. 

“I’ve got a contractor coming over from the main- 
land in two weeks." 

“You surprised us. Taking the title to your property 
so quickly.” 

He drained the little cap. *The biggest favor Tim 
ever did us," he said earnestly, “was to tell us a house 
up here was available." 

“You must feel there's a lot that needs fixing. T:m's 
mother wasn’t very well her last year.” 

“It’s the barn we want to work on." 

“The barn?" 

*When we're through with the barn, you won't 
recognize it." 

*We won't?" 

“It’s going to make a dandy little guesthouse. We 
have friends in New York we think will love it.” 

Somebody’s dog had just grabbed the little Blan- 
chard girl’s cookie. She looked as if she was going to 
howl. 

Maybe we should have a vote about dogs. 

*Amy's son used to play in that barn," I said. 

“Oh?” 
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“David’s father," Amy said. “When he was a little 
fellow.” 

“He was killed in Korea,” I said, “when he was 
older.” 

There was a bit of a silence. He looked at the little 
cap. 

“It was a clubhouse,” Amy said. “The barn, I mean. 
For him and his friends. They held their meetings in 
one of the haylofts. Secret meetings, of course. Most of 
the time, I think, they discussed who they wanted to 
have as members. Who they wanted to keep out, really. 
But that’s the way children are, isn’t it?” She paused. 
*And their name. They spent the longest time trying to 
choose a name. I never did find out what they decided 
to call themselves." 

“The Committee,” I said. 

She looked up. “Really?” 

“That’s right." 

“You never told me that.” 

* Didn't I?" 

“Isn’t that funny?" She smiled. “They must have 
heard it somewhere." 

The sun was as high as it was going to get at this 
time of year. The swells were coming in over the rocks 
below in a slow, easy way. The breeze felt a little 
stronger. 

“It’s so beautiful," the woman said. 

She was looking out to sea. There was a single gull 
circling in the brilliant blue sky, giving a squawk now 
and then. Later there'd be more. 

“Going to be a cold night," I said. 

*Now I know why everybody told us September is 
the prettiest month." 

None of us would have said “prettiest.” “Most terri- 
ble," maybe. Or "cruelest." When the air is brightest, 
and the sky hardest, and the sea deepest, and you feel 
as if your soul were being stretched to its furthest 
limits. As if you were present at the beginning of 
things. At the Creation, before everything went 
wrong. 

“So silent." She hugged her knees. “Like the end of 
the earth." 

*We've had some accidents out here," I said. 

“Accidents?” her husband said. 

*Mostly on Labor Day, when so many of us are out. 
People whose boats get smashed up." 

“Badly?” 

“Badly enough so they’re not able to get back to 
Grand or Leroy’s Island. And if they make it here to 
the Rock, there aren't any trees." 

“Any trees?" 

"Anything that will float.” 

“What do they*do?" 

“Probably they try to swim for it, in the end. And, of 
course, they can't." 
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"Can't they light a fire? Signal somehow?” 

"There's nobody to see them. Most of us drive back 
to the city on Labor Day evening. And no one else 
comes out his way. The fishing boats down the coast 
go the othe- side of Grand, twenty miles away. Because 
of the rocks. And the current." 

"Good zg-ief." 

The woman spoke without turning her head. 

"But yeu do." 

"We do?’ 

"You come cut." 

"Yes. 

“To the Rock.” 

Ter” 

“For the Picnic.” 

“Oh, yes” I said. “We come out." I paused. *We've 
found, ove- the years, that we agree about what's 
important to us." I tried to think of a way to say it. 
"What we feel it's right for us to do." It wasn't easy to 
put into words. “The price we're willing to pay for 
living on the Islands.” 

"I think that’s what I felt about this place." Her 
voice was a sort of whisper. “That the ways here 
were—olde- ways." 

I looked down at the top of her head. She was close 
to it, all rignt. 

The roots of her hair were a different color from the 
rest of it. I looked away. 

"But you mustn't waste your last day," Amy said. 
"You'll miss your stew.” 

He begaa to screw the cap back on the thermos 
bottle. He boked a bit subdued. 

“TIl go get us some." 

His wife stood up, a little clumsily. *We'll both 
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go. 

"Can we get yours for you?" he asked Amy. 

"No, thaak you." 

“No?” 

"The price is seventy-five cents,” she said. "Payable 
to Emily. T: m's wife." 

"But not new people," I said. 

"Not nev people?" he said. 

"It's one of our rules." 

"You're sure?” 

"New people don't have to pay." 

“Sweetie” his wife said. 

She picked up their plastic bowls. He started down 
toward the »ot. 

Amy loeked up at me. 

"That's a rule I never heard of before." 

“Is it?" 

I turnec zway. I didn't feel like talking to Amy any 
more just then. And I had to have a word with Tim. He 
was standing where he had been standing before, his 
binoculars Fanging from his neck, the wind blowing his 
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hair over his forehead. Already there was a boat on the 
open stretch between the Rock and the Islands. 

"Not eating anything?" I said. 

"Are you?" 

I ignored that. "It's time to clean up." He didn't 
answer. "Tim," I said, “it’s time to walk around the 
Rock and clean up the driftwood.” 

"Charles," he said, *I made a mistake." 

“I know.” 

He wiped his face with his sleeve. “It’s my fault.” 

"Yes," I said. “It is. But we've all made mistakes 
like that." 

"That's not what I mean." 

I knew what he meant. I didn't want to hear it. I 
climbed down to where the rest of us were packing our 
knapsacks and folding our blankets. “Time to start 
back," I said, nodding to this family and to that. 
“Tide’s turning." When I got to Doc and Joe they were 
rinsing out the pot with seawater. I poked the wet 
embers of their fire with the toe of my boot. “Anything 
left here?" 

"Nothing worth worrying about," Joe said. 

"This piece feels solid." I kicked out a log that was 
two-thirds burned. “Better drop it in the pot and take 
it with us." 

"You're the Boss." 

"That's right." I smiled at him. *I am." I looked 
down at Doc, who hadn't raised his head from sloshing 
out the pot. “Ready to go, Doc?" 

"Guess so." 

He still didn't look up. His words were a bit slurry. I 
doubted he had been drinking any more, just letting 
himself feel it. 


"Let's tidy up, then." 
climbed up to Amy and David and the new 
people. There were more boats beginning the 
quick, downwind trip back to the Islands. From 

the landing place you could hear the clatter of the last 

sails being raised and the shouts of people shoving 
off. 

“I hope I haven't forgotten anything,” Amy said. 

She didn't look around. She knew she hadn't forgot- 
ten anything. She started down, her hand on David's 
arm, her head high, her back as straight as she can hoid 
it after the number of years she's had of this feverish 
and unhappy life. 

"The chowder was delicious." 

It was the woman, with the blanket in one hand and 
the hamper in the other. 

“All set?" I said. There was one other family still 
packing. Nice family. Just at that moment I couldn't 
recollect their name. “Don’t leave anything behind," I 
called to them cheerfully. 


They passed us on the way down, the mother hurry- 
ing the children along. By the time we reached the 
landing place the father had them in their boat and had 
pushed off. One of the children started complaining. 
The father said something sharp to him and pulled in 
the sheet. 

Stewart was their name. Related to Doc, ‘somehow 
or other. They didn’t look back in our direction. 

“Folks certainly get away from here fast,” the man 
said. 

Joe’s boat was a few feet offshore, the bow pointing 
into the wind and the open ocean, the sail flapping 
loose. Joe was in the stern, trying to hang on with one 
hand to the stern of the Whaler. Doc and David were 
wading out to him with the stewpot. 

“That pot’s a problem," I said. “We have to have a 
boat out there in deeper water.” 

They swung the pot into Joe’s boat. Doc clambered 
over the side after it. I saw Joe’s mouth move as his 
stern went down and up and he swore to himself. 

I patted my pockets. “Got a match?” I asked the 
man. 

“No, Im sorry." 

I looked at the woman. “You?” 

“I don't, I’m afraid.” 

*Didn't know you smoked," the man said. 

David was wading back to us through the tall 
grass. 

“I’m going in Joe's boat,” I said. “You mind if I step 
through your motorboat to get to it? Save getting my 
feet wet." 

*Not a bit. What about this young fellow?" 

I stepped into the bow of the Whaler. It rocked a 
little. I spread my feet. 


"David's going with us." 

David held out his hand. 

"Let me help you with those," he said to the 
woman. 

He took her blanket and hamper and stepped into 
the Whaler beside me. The man and the woman stood 
on the rocks at the water's edge, the man looking as if 
things were happening a bit too quickly for him to 
understand. 

“Shall I start the outboard?” David said. 

*No." We could manage without that. “Cast off." 
He dropped the Whaler's painter over the side. 

It took a moment for the man to react. *Hey," he 
said in a puzzled voice. 

I turned to Joe. “Haul in." Joe let go of the stern of 
the Whaler and hauled in his sail. The wind caught it 
with a snap. 

The man stepped into the water. “Wait a minute." 

The tow rope came up that Joe had rigged between 
his boat and the Whaler. There was a tug. We began to 
move. 

“What’s going on?” The man was splashing through 
the tall grass after us. His sunglasses had fallen off. 
He had big, round, brown eyes, like a frightened 
animal. 

The Lookout and the Hostess were sitting in the 

Hostess's boat, twenty yards away. The Boatman, 
beside me, had an oar in his hands. If there hadn't been 
an oar in the Whaler, the Chief Bottlewasher would 
have put one in, next to the ax, to do God's will. 
' “Give us a shove,” I said. Feet apart, back stiff, 
hands clasped behind it. Feeling the sun on the back of 
my neck. Listening to the rush of the breeze in my 
ears. [] 





IN SITU 
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Self knowledge is limited expertise. 

The crows do not know what they are doing 

When they are cawing. A caw god says caw. They caw, 
you take it for granted. 


If they had better vocal equipment 

They might articulate delicate questions, 
Enlarge our interest with excitements 

To dandle the sound of truth, and articulate 
Sensuous gratuities in the orb of the soul. 


Man is limited and pulled by strings 
Likewise. We take for granted what he says 
In Dante and Milton, yet these performances 
Disappoint, excite with ultimate lack, 

Do not encroach upon the impossible. 

If more vocal, he might be able to speak God. 
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WHO'S 
AFRAID OF 
MATH, 
AND WHY? 


by Sheila Tobias 





The lion's share of “math anxiety" belongs 
to women—but biology appears to play no 
part in ths widespread phenomenon. 


he first thing people remember about failing at 
matt is that it felt like sudden death. Whether 
the ncident occurred while learning “word 
problems” im sixth grade, coping with equations in 
high school, or first confronting calculus and statistics 


in college, feilure came suddenly and in a very fright-. 


ening way. An idea or a new operation was not just 
difficult, it was impossible! And, instead of asking 
questions er taking the lesson slowly, most people 
remember having had the feeling that they would 
never goany further in mathematics. If we assume that 
the curriculum was reasonable, and that the new idea 
was but the 3ext in a series of learnable concepts, the 
feeling of uter defeat was simply not rational; yet 
"math amxieus" college students and adults have 
revealed tha’ no matter how much the teacher reas- 
sured them. hey could not overcome that feeling. 

A common myth about the nature of mathematical 
ability holds that one either has or does not have a 
mathematica. mind. Mathematical imagination and an 
intuitive grasp of mathematical principles may well be 


needed to do advanced research, but why should people 


who can do college-level work in other subjects not be 
able to do college-level math as well? Rates of learning 
may vary. Competency under time pressure may 
differ. Certamly low self-esteem will get in the way. 
But where 5 the evidence that a student needs a 
"mathematical mind" in order to succeed at learning 
math? 

Consicer tie effects of this mythology. Since only a 





few people are supposed to have this mathematical 
mind, part of what makes us so passive in the face of 
our difficulties in learning mathematics is that we 
suspect all the while we may not be one of “them,” and 
we spend our time waiting to find out when our 
nonmathematical minds will be exposed. Since our 
limit will eventually be reached, we see no point in 
being methodical or in attending to detail. We are 
grateful when we survive fractions, word problems, or 
geometry. If that certain moment of failure hasn't 
struck yet, it is only temporarily postponed. 

Parents, especially parents of girls, often expect 
their children to be nonmathematical. Parents ame 
either poor at math and had their own sudden-death 
experiences, or, if math came easily for them, they do 
not know how it feels to be slow. In either case, they 
unwittingly foster the idea that a mathematical mind is 
something one either has or does not have. 


Mathematics and sex 


Although fear of math is not a purely female 
phenomenon, girls tend to drop out of math sooner 
than boys, and adult women experience an aversion to 
math and math-related activities that is akin to anxiety. 
A 1972 survey of the amount of high school mathemat- 
ics taken by incoming freshmen at Berkeley revealed 
that while 57 percent of the boys had taken four years 
of high school math, only 8 percent of the girls had had 
the same amount of preparation. Without four years of 
high school math, students at Berkeley, and at most 
other colleges and universities, are ineligible for the 
calculus sequence, unlikely to attempt chemistry or 
physics, and inadequately prepared for statistics and 
economics. 

Unable to elect these entry-level courses, the 
remaining 92 percent of the girls will be limited, 
presumably, to the career choices that are considered 





feminine: the humanities, guidance and counseling, 
elementary school teaching, foreign languages, and 
the fine arts. 

Boys and girls may be born alike with respect to 
math, but certain sex differences in performance 
emerge early according to several respected studies, 
and these differences remain through adulthood. They 
are: 

1. Girls compute better than boys (elementary school 
and on). 

2. Boys solve word problems better than girls (from 
age thirteen on). 

3. Boys take more math than girls (from age sixteen 
on). 

4. Girls learn to hate math sooner and possibly for 
different reasons. 

Why the differences in performance? One reason is 
the amount of math learned and used at play. Another 
may be the difference in male-female maturation. If 
girls do better than boys at all elementary school tasks, 
then they may compute better for no other reason than 
that arithmetic is part of the elementary school curric- 
ulum. As boys and girls grow older, girls become, 
under pressure, academically less competitive. Thus, 
the falling off of girls’ math performance between ages 
ten and fifteen may be because: 

1. Math gets harder in each successive year and 
requires more work and commitment. 

2. Both boys and girls are pressured, beginning at 
age ten, not to excel in areas designated by society to 
be outside their sex-role domains. 

3. Thus girls have a good excuse to avoid tbe painful 
struggle with math; boys don't. 

Such a model may explain girls’ lower actievement 
in math overall, but why should girls even younger 
than ten have difficulty in problem-solving? In her 
review of the research on sex differences, psychologist 
Eleanor Maccoby noted that girls are generally more 
conforming, more suggestible, and more dependent 
upon the opinion of others than boys (all learned, not 
innate, behaviors). Being so, they may not be as willing 
to take risks or to think for themselves, two behaviors 
that are necessary in solving problems. Indeed, in one 
test of third-graders, girls were found to be not nearly 
as willing to estimate, to make judgments about “possi- 
ble right answers," or to work with systems they had 
never seen before. Their very success at doing what is 
expected of them up to that time seems to get in the 
way of their doing something new. 

If readiness to do word problems, to take one exam- 
ple, is as much a function of readiness to take risks as it 
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is of “reasoning ability,” then mathematics perform- 
ance certainly requires more than memory, computa- 
tion, and reasoning. The differences in math 
performance between boys and girls—no matter how 
consistently those differences show up—cannot be 
attributed simply to differences in innate ability. 

Still, if one were to ask the victims themselves, they 
would probably disagree: they would say their prob- 
lems with math have to do with the way they are 
“wired.” They feel they are somehow missing some- 
thing—one ability or several—that other people have. 
Although women want to believe they are not mentally 
inferior to men, many fear that, where math is 
concerned, they really are. Thus, we have to consider 
seriously whether mathematical ability has a biological 
basis, not only because a number of researchers believe 
this to be so, but because a number of victims agree 
with them. 


The arguments from biology 


The search for some biological basis for math ability 
or disability is fraught with logical and experimental 
difficulties. Since not all math underachievers are 
women, and not all women are mathematics-avoidant, 
poor performance in math is unlikely to be due to some 
genetic or hormonal difference between the sexes. 
Moreover, no amount of research so far has unearthed 
a “mathematical competency" in some tangible, mea- 
surable substance in the body. Since “masculinity” 
cannot be injected into women to test whether or not it 
improves their mathematics, the theories that attribute 
such ability to genes or hormones must depend for 
their proof on circumstantial evidence. So long as 
about 7 percent of the Ph.D.’s in mathematics are 
earned by women, we have to conclude either that 
these women have genes, hormones, and brain organi- 
zation different from those of the rest of us, or that 
certain positive experiences in their lives have largely 
undone the negative fact that they are female, or both. 

Genetically, the only difference between males and 
females (albeit a significant and pervasive one) is the 
presence of two chromosomes designated X in every 
female cell. Normal males exhibit an X-Y combina- 
tion. Because some kinds of mental retardation are 
associated with sex-chromosomal anomalies, a number 
of researchers have sought a converse linkage between 
specific abilities and the presence or absence of the 
second X. But the linkage between genetics and math- 
ematics is not supported by conclusive evidence. 

Since intensified hormonal activity commences at 
adolescence, a time during which girls seem to lose 
interest in mathematics, much more has been made of 
the unequal amounts in females and males of the sex- 
linked hormones androgen and estrogen. Biological 





researchers have linked estrogen—the female hor- 
mone—wiih “simple repetitive tasks,” and androgen— 
the male hormone—with “complex restructuring 
tasks." The assumption here is not only that such 
specific talents are biologically based (probably unde- 
monstrable) but also that one cannot be good at both 
repetitive and restructuring kinds of assignments. 


Sex roles and mathematics competence 


The fact that many girls tend to lose interest in math 
at the age they reach puberty (junior high school) 
Suggests that puberty might in some sense cause girls 
to fall behind in math. Several explanations come to 
mind: the influence of hormones, more intensified sex- 
role socialization, or some extracurricular learning 
experience exclusive to boys of that age. 

One group of seventh-graders in a private school in 
New England gave a clue as to what children them- 
selves think about all of this. When asked why girls do 
as well as boys in math until the sixth grade, while 
sixth-grade boys do better from that point on, the girls 
responded: “Oh, that's easy. After sixth grade, we have 
to do real math." The answer to why "real math" 
should be considered to be “for boys" and not “for 
girls" can be found not in the realm of biology but only 
in the realm of ideology of sex differences. 

Parents, peers, and teachers forgive a girl when she 
does badly in math at school, encouraging her to do 
well in other subjects instead. “ "There, there, my 
mother used to say when I failed at math," one woman 
says. "But I got a talking-to when I did badly in 
French.” Lynn Fox, who directs a program for mathe- 
matically gifted junior high boys and girls on the 
campus of Johns Hopkins University, has trouble 
recruiting girls and keeping them in her program. 
Some parents prevent their daughters from participat- 
ing altogether for fear that excellence in math will 
make them ‘oo different. The girls themselves are 
often reluctant to continue with mathematics, Fox 
reports, because they fear social ostracism. 

Where do these associations come from? 

The association of masculinity with mathematics 
sometimes extends from the discipline to those who 
practice it. Students, asked on a questionnaire what 
characteristics they associate with a mathematician (as 
contrasted with a “writer”), selected terms such as 
rational, cautious, wise, and responsible. The writer, on 
the other hand, in addition to being seen as individual- 
istic and independent, was also described as warm, 
interested in people, and altogether more compatible 
with a feminine ideal. 

As a result of this psychological conditioning, a 
young woman may consider math and math-related 
fields to be inimical to femininity. In an interesting 
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study of West German teenagers, Erika Schildkamp- 
Kuendiger found that girls who identified themselves 
with the feminine ideal underachieved in mathematics, 
that is, did less well than would have been expected of 
them based on general intelligence and performance in 
other subjects. 


Street mathematics: things, motion, scores 


Not all the skills that are necessary for learning 
mathematics are learned in school. Measuring, com- 
puting, and manipulating objects that have dimensions 
and dynamic properties of their own are part of the 
everyday life of children. Children who miss out on 
these experiences may not be well primed for math in 
school. 

Feminists have complained for a long time that play- 
ing with dolls is one way of convincing impressionable 
little girls that they may only be mothers or house- 
wives—or, as in the case of the Barbie doll, “pinup 
girls"—when they grow up. But doll-playing may have 
even more serious consequences for little girls than 
that. Do girls find out about gravity and distance and 
shapes and sizes playing with dolls? Probably not. 

A curious boy, if his parents are tolerant, will have 
taken apart a number of household and play objects by 
the time he is ten, and, if his parents are lucky, he may 
even have put them back together again. In all of this 
he is learning things that will be useful in physics and 
math. Taking parts out that have to go back in requires 
some examination of form. Building something that 
stays up or at least stays put for some time involves 
working with structure. 

Sports is another source of math-related concepts 
for children which tends to favor boys. Getting to first 
base on a not very well hit grounder is a lesson in time, 
speed, and distance. Intercepting a football thrown 
through the air requires some rapid intuitive eye calcu- 
lations based on the ball's direction, speed, and trajec- 
tory. Since physics is partly concerned with velocities, 
trajectories, and collisions of objects, much of the math 
taught to prepare a student for physics deals with rela- 
tionships and formulas that can be used to express 
motion and acceleration. 

What, then, can we conclude about mathematics and 
sex? If math anxiety is in part the result of math avoid- 
ance, why not require girls to take as much math as 
they can possibly master? If being the only girl in 
"trig" is the reason so many women drop math at the 
end of high school, why not provide psychological 
counseling and support for those young women who 
wish to go on? Since ability in mathematics is consid- 
ered by many to be unfeminine, perhaps fear of 
success, more than any bodily or mental dysfunction, 
may interfere with girls’ ability to learn math. 0 
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“I’m so giad you decided to stop | was centered and drawn snugly against 
dyeing your hair,” Dolan told the Gov- | the starched collar of his shirt. Only 
ernor. “You look more like a states- | the middle button of his suit jacket was 
man now.” fastened. The sharp creases of his 
And tonght, Dolan was off to a| pants broke gently on the tops of his 
reception at the St. Regis Hotel for | gleaming oxfords. Having sized up Do- 
You won't find Tommy Dolan in | Jack Lync-. the prime minister of | lan's social standing the way a weight- 
the New York Social Register, | Ireland. guesser studies carnival-goers, the 
nor will you run into Billie G. at “It’s alwzys a snap," Dolan ex-| woman allowed her stern glance to 
the Monet show in the Metropoli- plained as f= raced out of the pharma- | soften. 
tan Museum, but they are more | °Y and dashed up to his nearby studio “Perhaps,” the woman said. "I seem 
apartment. “You just have to look| to remember you.” As they ascended 
important. People don’t question you, | to the reception, Dolan and the woman 
| because they’re too afraid of insulting | discussed the weather on Long Island 
innumerable special supplements ins ; 
somebody really big. and the bad manners of cabdrivers. 
of the New York Times. Here atis After showering, Dolan plugged in “Mrs. Paul Fitzgerald," the woman 
a few such characters and their | yis hair dryzr. As he brushed his curls said to a man standing behind a table 
various ways of life, as captured | into a fashicnable pompadour, he re- | piled with name cards. 
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New Yorkish than those you read 
about in People magazine or the 


by a young and street-wise news- | read that morning's Suzy Says, the *And Mr. Thomas Dolan," Dolan 
paper reporter. Daily News society column. said, taking Mrs. Fitzgerald by the 
——————— ee ed “There’s a little soiree at the Wal- | arm. 

dorf that might prove amusing after “I have Mrs. Fitzgerald here, but no 


the reception,” he said, reaching for | Mr. Dolan," the man said. “Hold on a 
his suit, which hung from a length of | minute and I'll have the girl make you 
lí you really want | rope runni-z across the middle of the | a card." 
to follow the latest fads and fashions | room. *How do you do," Dolan said as the 
among New York's beautiful people, The D subway train was almost | reception line carried him past the 
call Tommy Dolan in Brooklyn. Dolan | empty, bu. Dolan remained standing | Prime Minister. “We met last fall in 
(that’s not his real name) is one of the | all the way to the Rockefeller Center | Dublin.” 


city’s most accomplished party crash- | stop. “Oh, yes," Lynch said. “I trust 
ers, and by his own reckoning, he has “Can’t sit down in the subway," | you're well." 

attended more important social events | Dolan said. “Might muss the suit." “Fine,” Dolan said. “As good as 
this season than Jackie Onassis. Pausing at the door to polish his | ever." Dolan then crossed to the bar 


“Bianca was wearing a stunning | shoes witk a Kleenex, Dolan walked | and ordered a Scotch and soda. Mov- 
black shift," Dolan was telling a cus- | into the lcbby of the St. Regis and | ing to the back of the room, he spotted 
tomer the other day from behind the | crossed to a line of well-dressed Irish- | his friend Ernest. 


counter of the drugstore where he | Americans waiting to take the elevator "What magazine are you with to- 

works as an assistant pharmacist. “She | to the rooftep ballroom. night?" Dolan asked Ernest. 

didn't look bad, considering Mick's *Didn't I see you at the Nigerian * People," Ernest said, adjusting the 

thrown her over." ambassadc-s party last month?" Do- | four cameras hanging from his neck. 
*I just want my pills," the customer | lan asked 2 woman in a floor-length | “It’s the best one. You tell them you're 

said. *I got gas." Dolan poured twen- | silk dress. from People and they always let you 

ty-four orange pills into a bottle. The weman’s face froze as she | right in. I tried Stern for a while, but I 


“That’s eleven dollars," he said. | peered over her glasses at Dolan. The kept running into people who spoke 
“Hurry, now. I’ve got a very important | pharmacist flashed a brief, conde- | German. Are you going to the do at the 
engagement tonight." scending smile, an elegant touch he Waldorf later?" 

Last week, it was a party at Studio | picked up by watching Prince Charles “Maybe,” Dolan said. “I have to be 
54, hosted by the Milton Bradley | step out o^ a limousine. Dolan then ran | at the pharmacy early tomorrow morn- 
Company. Then it was New York mag- | his fingers through his hair, which rose | ing." 


azine's anniversary party, where Dolan | like a weli- manicured hedge above the “I’m going to make an appearance," 
chatted briefly with Governor Hugh | clean-shaven expanse of his wide Irish | Ernest said. “They say Mick Jagger's 
Carey. face. Kno: ted in a full Windsor, his tie | going to be there. Besides, I don't have 
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to be at the deli until noon. The boss is 
on vacation." 

“This is a lovely party," Dolan said. 
"Even nicer than Ryan O’Neal’s birth- 
day. Movie stars do fine, but these 
heads of state are the best." 





e latest celebri- 
ty in the city's poor neighborhoods is 
a fifteen-year-old boy nicknamed 
"Wheels." 

He comes from Bushwick, Brook- 
lyn, and is known as “Wheels” because 
of his single-minded devotion to the 
theft of vehicles. He made his first 
score eight years ago, when he stuffed 
a plastic model of a Ferrari under his 
shirt in a 14th Street toy store. By age 
twelve, Wheels could hot-wire any- 
thing Detroit had produced. Unlike 
most car thieves, Wheels keeps his 
head above the dash while his long, 
slender fingers seek out the ignition 
wires. When the first spark kicks the 
engine to life, Wheels rolls back his 
head and closes his eyes. His jaw 
muscles tighten and then relax, his 
face fiowing into the same expression 
you see when Horowitz hits the final 
note cf a delicate sonata. He achieved 
citywide renown last year when he 
made off with a Greyhound Sceni- 
cruiser that had been parked in the 
Port Authority Bus Terminal near 
Times Square. For almost an hour, 
Wheels led a pack of squad cars on a 
high-speed chase through Manhattan. 

"This kid was taking corners at sixty 
with a double-decker bus," one cop 
said after Wheels was finally cornered 
by a roadblock. Before he was led away 
in handcuffs, Wheels had to show the 
cops how to start the bus. 

Releasec in his mother’s custody 
three months later, Wheels promptly 
stole an Entenmann’s Bakery truck. 
He was arrested that afternoon by a 
cop responding to reports of an unruly 
crowd at the corner of 125th Street 
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and Lenox Avenue in Harlem. The 
crowd had been attracted by rumors 
that a fifteen-year-old was selling pies 
and cakes for a nickel. 

Taken to Manhattan Family Court 
the next day, Wheels tried a trick he 
had learned from a friend in the 
Bronx. 

"Wilma," Wheels told the probation 
officer when he was brought into the 
court. "My mother’s first name is Wil- 
ma.” In family court, where juveniles 
under sixteen are tried, records are 
filed under the suspect’s last name and 
the mother’s first name. There was no 
file under the name Wheels provided. 
Had the probation officer found the 
right file, it would have shown that 
Wheels had seven prior convictions for 
auto theft. 

"Clean," the records clerk said. “No 
priors. We’ll put him on probation in 
his mother's custody." 








ther family 
court hustles popular among New 
York's younger felons include “the 
stall" and "the switch." To pull the 
stall, a youth simply misses the first 
three court dates. Weary of spending 
entire days in family court waiting for 
the defendant to appear, the complain- 
ant himself usually fails to show by the 
fourth hearing. 

The switch is accomplished by pay- 
ing a woman $50 to appear in court 
and pass another child off as the 
defendant. 

"Is this the boy who assaulted you?" 
the witness is asked. 

"No," the witness invariably an- 
SWers. 

The queen of “the switch" is a thir- 
ty-four-year-old Bronx woman who, 
for purposes of this report, shall be 
called Billie G. Billie runs a gang of 
juvenile pickpockets and purse snatch- 
ers out of her Grand Concourse apart- 
ment. In exchange for food, shelter, 





and sex, the thieves give Billie half of 
the take. The youths also help Billie 
pull the switch for other young felons. 
One of Billie's protégés, a twelve-year- 
old named Larry, has appeared in 
Bronx Family Court as seven different 
children. 

"Larry's the best, because he's got a 
big nose," Billie said recently. “It’s not 
easy to confuse him with the kid who's 
supposed to be there. One time, I go in 
with one of my boys and the victim 
identifies my boy as the one who did 
the mugging. My boy had to go 
upstate for four months." 

Visitors to New York whose chil- 
dren are arrested for felonies can find 
Billie in the coffee shop across from 
Bronx Family Court on weekday 
mornings, usually between 9:30 and 
10:00. Her standard price is $50, $90 if 
two children are involved. 


f you want to 
meet some truly happy New Yorkers, 
talk to the bums at the 207th Street 
subway station. 

In May, Transit Police Chief San- 
ford Garelick decided to crack down 
on the bums who ride the trains. At the 
207th Street station, nineteen were 
arrested for loitering. Handcuffed and 
herded onto a bus, they were carted 
over to the 34th Precinct. For six 
hours, a squad of cops ran identifica- 
tion and warrant checks on them. 
Summonses in hand, they were loaded 
into a police van and ferried to Man- 
hattan Criminal Court. 

“It’s too late in the day," a court 
official told the transit cops. *Anyway, 
we don't want this kind of fiith in our 
courtroom. You can't bring people 
who smell like that before a judge." 

"Get those rats out of here," a 
sergeant screamed when the transit 
cops marched the bums to the First 
Precinct for overnight detention. 
"They got lice. Get 'em out, now, 


before all my guys start scratching.” 

“They’re not sick, they're dirty,” a 
doctor said when the bums were shut- 
tled over to Bellevue Hospital. “Take 
them away before they infect the 
whole hospital." 

As the sun set, the bums were driven 
to the Municipal Shelter for Men. 
Guarded by a team of Human Re- 
sources Administration cops, the sus- 
pects were bathed, clothed, and fed. 
The following morning, they were 
brought back to criminal court. 

“We don’t have time to prosecute 
people for loitering,” a man from the 
district attorney’s office told the trans- 
it cops. 

That afternoon, the bums held a 
celebration at the 207th Street station. 
The festivities were fueled by a case of 
wine donated by two of the transit 


cops. 

“If the bum sitting next to you on 
the subway is smiling,” one of the 
elderly, mellow celebrants said, "it's 
because he knows that the worst thing 
the bulls can do is give him a bath and 
a meal." 








ver at St. 
John's Cemetery on Metropolitan Av- 
enue in Queens, the recent interment 
of Joe Colombo has added another 
tombstone to Johnny the Gravedig- 
ger's tour of gangland graves. 

For the past five years, Johnny has 
augmented his salary from the ceme- 
tery by showing visitors the final rest- 
ing places of people such as Lucky 
Luciano, Vito Genovese, and Joe Pro- 
faci. 

“You want to see Mafia?" Johnny 
asks people who visit St. John's. “One 
dollar, complete tour." 

At each graveside, Johnny tells sto- 
ries about the particular gangster's life 
of crime. His favorite Colombo story, 
however, concerns the late crime czar's 
Italian American Civil Rights 
League. 

As he begins the story, Johnny's 


voice drops to a low, conspiratorial 
whisper. This draws the tourists into a 
tight knot a-eund the grave, their eyes 
fixed on Joaany. Toward the end, he 
takes a breath and his voice shatters 
the cemetery. The tourists are thrown 
back further by Johnny's sweeping 
gestures. As the tale thunders to a 
close, they turn away from Johnny and 
stare at the tombstone. 

“I learned that from watching Fa- 
ther Gigante,” Johnny said recently. 
*He gets more funerals than any other 
priest I knew. I figure he's doing so 
well, why don’t I try doin’ it the same 
way." 

*Now, Jce Colombo decides to hold 
this festival in Canarsie, which, as you 
know, is not far from a black neighbor- 
hood called Brownsville," Johnny tells 
his customers. “One of the local resi- 
dents asks Joe if he is not worried that 
some of these black people might make 
an appearance at the festival. Joe tells 
the man: ‘We could hold a block party 
in Harlem, and they would still be too 
scared to come.’ " 








uests at New 
York hotels who spot possible burglars 
in the lobby can test their instincts by 
uttering two words: “Connie Francis." 
If the suspect flinches, chances are he 
is a profess.cnal thief. 

Less than two years ago, "that wom- 
an,” as she is known to most hotel 
thieves in New York, won a $1.475 
million lawsuit against Howard John- 
son’s Motcr Lodges. The singer had 
been raped in a Westbury, Long Is- 
land, Howard Johnson’s and, in mak- 
ing the award, the jury ruled that the 
hotel had been negligent in failing to 
provide adequate security. 

“Until that woman won all that 
money, the hotels couldn’t have cared 
less about the guests,” a noted burglar 
we’ll call Stan Katz said recently as he 
sat in the lobby of the New York 
Hilton. “Security costs money, and 
there was no profit in it. Then the 


lawsuit, and suddenly all you see is 
security.” 

As Katz talked, a woman in a white 
mink stole walked by. Under normal 
circumstances, Katz’s eyes would have 
locked onto the woman like mink- 
sensitive radar. But Katz stared at the 
floor. An hour earlier, a bellhop had 
told him that the Hilton planned to 
install electronic locks on its doors. 
Similar locks had been put in the 
Algonquin Hotel the year before. 
Since then, Katz knew, there had not 
been one successful burglary at the 
Algonquin. 

Katz’s only hope was that his friend 
Carlos would come up with a way to 
beat the new locks. Carlos is a genius 
locksmith. Studying ten room keys 
from a given hotel, he can come up 
with a master key that will open any 
door in the building. 

Until now, Carlos has made a very 
good living selling these keys for $500 
apiece. Lately, he has been studying 
electronics. 

“Its very hard," Carlos tells his 
friend Katz. “When they design these 
electric locks, they figure I’m out 
there, trying to beat them.” 

Katz started his career in 1968, 
under the tutelage of his Uncle 
Fred. He made his first major solo four 
years later, when he lifted $27,000 in 
jewels from a room in the Americana. 
Earlier that day, the owner of the 
jewels, a Canadian businessman of 
note, had been awarded the key to the 
city. 

“There are two keys I will always 
remember,” the businessman told re- 
porters when the theft was discovered. 
“The key I was given by the mayor, 
and the key the thief used to get into 
my room." 

A year later, Katz snatched 
$17,000 in cash and jewels out of a 
visiting princess's room at the Plaza. 
Escaping with the loot, Katz was ac- 
costed by one of the hotel's two secu- 
rity men. 

*Now, where's room 1403?" Katz 
asked the security man, feigning 
drunkenness. 





“This is the 16th floor,” the security 
man said. “Hold on, I'll take you to 
your room.” 

Again and again, the routine was the 
same. Katz would check into a hotel 
with a suitcase filled with newspapers. 
Sitting in the lobby, he would wait to 
overhear 2 wealthy-looking guest men- 
tion à room number. A quick call to 
the room. No answer, and Katz was 
on his way. At the end of two days, 
Katz would check out, letting the 
bellhep struggle with the loot-laden 
suitcase. 

Bu: now it appears Katz will be 
forced to retire. 

"The enly thing still on my side is 
the stupidity of the guest," Katz said 
recentlv. "All the places have deposit 
boxes, and many now have wall safes in 
the rcoms. For some reason, the guests 
don't use them. With these electric 
locks, the room becomes one big safe, 
and it doesn't matter how foolish the 
guest is." 

Katz fell silent when a woman in a 
blue summer dress walked by. Two 
hours earlier, Katz had spotted the 
woman wearing a diamond-studded 
necklace. The jewelry, Katz knew, was 
now sitting unattended in the woman's 
room. 

"Back im ten minutes," Katz said, 
slipping through the crowded lobby 
toward :he elevators. 





ver in Queens, 
a fellow we'll call O'Toole from Seat- 
tle, Washington, once again made his 
annua! pilgrimage to the Liffey Bar. 
Each summer, O'Toole packs a clean 
shirt and a pair of underwear in his 
attache case and informs his wife that 
he is off to a conference in Spokane. 
Hopping 2 New York-bound plane, 
O'Toole then heads for a rendezvous 
with the woman all Irishmen know as 
the Blond in the Dark Skirt. 
As he trundied his 308 pounds 
across the concourse at Kennedy Air- 
port, O'Toole chewed on a cigar and 


sang, something he had not done since 
his last rendezvous in New York. 

"My, my, my Delilah,” O'Toole 
sang, his voice making the song sound 
like an announcement for a departing 
flight. Whistling for a cab, O’Toole 
patted his hair into place, brushed off 
the front of his coat, and hoisted his 
56-inch belt. 

As the cab neared the Liffey, 
O’Toole hugged the front seat the way 
a jockey leans into a horse in the final 
stretch. The cabbie sat silent as 
O’Toole talked about the Blond in the 
Dark Skirt, his memories melting to- 
gether like a bag of chocolates left in 
the sun. 

Now the woman in question is six 
inches tall. She comes in a glass and is 
available for a dollar at the Liffey Bar 
in Jackson Heights, Queens. To some, 
the blond crown is merely foam, and 
the skirt is simply Guinness stout. But 
to people like O’Toole, she is an appa- 
rition worth traveling 3000 miles to 
behold. 

Until 1967, O’Toole lived just a mile 
up Broadway from the Liffey. One 
year after the move to Seattle, 
O’Toole’s wife started complaining 
that she missed her mother. At about 
the same time, O’Toole started dream- 
ing about pints of Guinness. The moth- 
er moved to Washington State, and 
O’Toole started combing the West 
Coast for a decent pint. 

To conjure the blond in all her beau- 
ty, a barman must gently coax the 
stout down the side of the glass, allow 
it to settle, and then top it off with a 
final touch of the tap. In all his travels, 
O’Toole has found only two barmen in 
the States who appreciate this art. 
Both men, Tom Berry and Joe Taylor, 
work at the Liffey. 

Joe Taylor, the day barman, reached 
for a glass the minute he saw O’Toole 
enter. Pausing at the door to let his 
eyes adjust to the darkness, O’Toole 
surveyed the saloon. At the back, 
across from the pool table, four men 
were studying poker hands. 

"This will pay the rent,” said one of 
the players, a man in his sixties with a 
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baseball cap pulled low over his eyes. 

"My rent, you mean,” the player 
next to him said. "I'll go five dollars." 

Over by the jukebox, an elderly 
woman was tapping her cane to the 
thumping beat of a tune called ““Whis- 
key in the Jar." And along the length 
of the oak bar, people were bent over 
pints of Guinness. 

Lighting a cigar, O'Toole watched 
golden Guinness gurgle out of the tap 
and then turn black as it settled in the 
glass. With a double flick of the wrist, 
the barman drew a shamrock in the 
foam and slid the pint to O'Toole. 

Hooking his upper lip over the edge 
of the glass, O'Toole sank his mous- 
tache into the foam and tilted the pint. 

“Pd trade one swallow of this for all 
the Budweiser in the world," O'Toole 
said, wiping his forearm across his lips. 
More pints followed, and after discuss- 
ing the matter with an attorney from 
Boston and a contractor from Philadel- 
phia, O'Toole concluded he was enjoy- 
ing the only true pint in America. 

"Ive heard there's a good pint in 
Montreal," the man from Boston said. 
"But it's probably just rumor." 

His ears now ringing, O'Toole 
stared out the window facing Broad- 
way. Most of the pedestrians were 
brown-skinned Colombians and Thais. 

"Used to be all Irish here," O’Toole 
said. “Then everybody sent their sons 
to law school. Ten years from now, 
there won't be any Irish here. You'll 
have to go to Dublin for a pint." 

As O'Toole talked, two men, both 
recent immigrants from Colombia, 
walked into the saloon. 

"Two rums," the taller of the two 
told the barman. “With Coca-Cola." 

"Skip that," O'Toole said. “Let me 
buy them two pints first.” 

“If you don’t like this," O’Toole said 
to the Colombians, “I'll buy you rum." 
The pints arrived. The Colombians 
each took a polite sip. 

“Now,” the taller of the two said to 
O’Toole, “we buy you a rum.” O 
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by Tracy Kidder 


The motley but well-organized group called 
the Clamshell Alliance recently mounted the 
largest anti-nuclear demonstration in 
American history at Seabrook, New 
Hampshire, where they met the staunch 
opposition of industry and Governor 
Meldrim Thomson. The confrontation, as 
they say, generated more heat than light. 


quick and passionate in conversation, a legend 

to thousands, who says, “For better or worse, a 
lot of people refer to me as the Trotsky of the no-nuke 
movement.” Perhaps more than anyone else, it is Love- 
joy who inspired the anti-nuclear movement's current 
campaign of “civil disobedience.” 

Lovejoy went to Amherst College in the sixties—he 
renounces it now, for being “a nice, bourgeeis, high- 
falutin’, nice little Ivy League school." He protested 
the Vietnam War while a student, went to Cuba with 
the Venceremos Brigade after graduation, and then 
settled down on a farm on a lovely hill in Montague, in 
western Massachusetts, and became “just 2n organic 
farmer." The farm is a commune, mingling fairly seri- 
ous husbandry with very serious politics. Lovejoy calls 


am Lovejoy is a cheerful fellow just past thirty, 


it *an alternative political community" and *'liberated 
territory." 

In 1973, Northeast Utilities announced plans to 
build a nuclear power plant in Montague, virtually in 
this farm's pasture. Right away, Lovejoy and the other 
residents began reading up on atomic energy, and it 
didn't take them long to decide that these plants were 
the infernal devices of profiteers. 

In America up to this time, what objections had 
been raised against the so-called peaceful atom had 
been heard mainly in courtrooms. To Lovejoy, the 
legal approach seemed slow, expensive, and ineffectu- 
al. He was looking around for some other recourse 
when, as a first step toward building a plant, Northeast 
Utilities erected a weather tower in Montague, on the 
proposed site. The tower was 500 feet tall; it domi- 
nated the horizon. “I just thought it was so obvious and 
so symbolic and just stuck up there so succinctly that I 
just knew it would end up tipping over," Lovejoy said. 
And so, early on the morning of George Washington's 
Birthday, 1974, Lovejoy loosened the guy wires and 
the structure toppled. Lovejoy then hitchhiked to town 
and turned himself in. He felt he had done the right 
thing, “capital-R right," and told the jury so. He was 
acquitted on a technicality, to his disappointment, and 
eventually Northeast Utilities rebuilt the tower. But 
the story made the New York Times, and friends of 
Lovejoys at Green Mountain Post Films, Inc.—an 
outfit intimately connected with Montague Farm— 
made a movie called Lovejoy's Nuclear War. When I 





saw the film last June, it left me feeling uncomforta- 
ble; these are people who, like some recent Presidents, 
record their history as they go. But the movie was liked 
by many. It was widely screened. The legend spread. 


4 | Nhe events that followed Lovejoy’s toppling of 
the tower and the movie’s release are by now 
fairly well known. Plans for the plant at 

Montague were deferred, apparently for economic 
reasons, but in 1976 the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion (NRC) gave the Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire permission to build a nuclear power plant 
in the town of Seabrook, forty miles north of Boston, 
on New Hampshire’s seacoast. The proposed plant 
would house twin reactors with a total capacity of 2300 
megawatts, which is enough electricity for a city of 2 
million. In the new generation of nuclear plants, 
Seabrook would be of merely average size. It would 
cost, by the latest estimates, $2.6 billion, and it would 
occupy some forty acres about a mile and a half from 
the ocean. The reactors would be cooled by seawater, 
approximate!y a billion gallons of it a day. The water 
would be taken in and then discharged, with its 
temperature elevated some 30 or 40 degrees, through 
two long, deep tunnels running under salt marsh and 
clamflats out to a point nearly a mile offshore. Biolo- 
gists have expressed considerable uncertainty about 
the effects cf this heated water on marine life. In addi- 
tion, the plant would lie in an area where a significant 
earthquake could occur, and within five miles of some 
very popular beaches. 

For these and other reasons, Seabrook appears to 
have been among the most assailable sites yet chosen 
for a nuclear plant. One of the members of the NRC’s 
licensing board voted against issuing the construction 
permit, anc though not unprecedented, dissenting 
opinions on these permits have been very rare indeed. 
Three groups—the Audubon Society of New Hamp- 
shire, the Seacoast Anti-Pollution League, and the 
New England Coalition on Nuclear Pollution—had 
been fighting the proposed station for three years, in 
hearings and in federal court. When the construction 
permit was issued, they continued their legal cam- 
paign. But others decided it was time to adopt tactics 
resembling Sam Lovejoy's. 

A numbe: of small environmental and anti-nuclear 
groups from the seacoast and other parts of New 
England, including Montague Farm, formed an alli- 
ance. In horor of the clam beds off the proposed site, 
they named the new organization the Clamshell Alli- 
ance—members call it “The Clam" for short, and 
themselves “Clams.” They agreed to use “direct 
action," including “nonviolent civil disobedience”—or 
"C.D.," in tae parlance of The Clam—in order to nip 





this new nuke in the bud. So they started staging “‘oc- 
cupations” at Seabrook: they would march onto the 
construction site and stay until the police escorted 
them off. Their efforts gained national attention in 
April 1977, when 1414 Clams were arrested for tent- 
ing on the site. ‘ 
The occupation in 1977 led to the largest mass arrest 
in American history, but it was nothing compared to 
what seemed in the offing for the next year. The Clams 
promised to come back to Seabrook in June of 1978, at 


least 3000 and maybe 5000 strong, and they said they’d 


be shutting construction down for good this time, and 
that they would bring hoes and seeds, shovels and 
saplings, with which to “restore” the Public Service 
Company’s land. 

This was brave talk. Although the construction 
permit had been suspended once already, for a month 
in 1977, and although pending rulings by the NRC and 
the Environmental Protection Agency could force 
another suspension, or even a cancellation, the Public 
Service Company and the various other utilities with a 
Share in the project had gone ahead and had spent 
about $400 million. They had erected buildings, 
including their own cement plant. They had dug an 
enormous hole, a sort of coliseum, and had filled it 
with a maze of steel and concrete. 

Clearly, the companies felt that no federal agency 


would dare stop them now. And in New Hampshire ' 


there were powerful people who intended to see that no 
one else did, most vocal among these the publisher of 
the Manchester Union Leader, William Loeb, and 
Loeb's favorite politician, Governor Meldrim Thom- 
son, a man who holds opinions as passionately as Sam 
Lovejoy does. Thomson believes in nuclear power, as 
well as in the virtual abolition of taxes, American 
ownership of the Panama Canal, the status quo in 
South Africa, and so on. He is one of the vigorous 
spokesmen for the pronuclear forces who hold that, 
under normal conditions, nuclear plants are far less 
hazardous to the environment than conventional ones. 
Moreover, they say that the danger of a major accident 
and the problems of waste disposal have been exagger- 
ated. But economics lies at the heart of their brief: 
Seabrook, they claim, would help provide the energy 
for tomorrow's industrial growth, and reduce Ameri- 
can reliance on imported oil. 

The Public Service Company had requested and 
received permission from its local utilities commission 
to charge its customers for some of the costs of 
Seabrook's construction while the work was being 
done. The practice wasn't popular, and in 1978, an 
election year, both houses of the New Hampshire 
legislature passed a bill prohibiting it. Thomson vetoed 
the bill. 

From the State House and from spokespeople for 
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the Clams came rumors and warnings. This time the 
police might not make arrests, but instead might use 
gas and fire hoses and attack dogs. There was talk that 
Thomson might close his state’s borders; that some 
Clams were going to bring fence cutters and attempt to 
block construction workers; talk of “unorganized 
worker violence,” of agents" hired by the state or by 
Public Service or by both, hired to infiltrate The Clam 
and see to it that this occupation got ugly. What all of 
the hoopla made clear was that Thomson and :he 
Clams have a symbiotic relationship: thev attract 
attention to each other. 

While the drums were beating, New Hampshire's 
new attorney general, Tom Rath, was persuading :he 
Public Service Company to loan The Clam eighteen 
acres of land adjacent to the actual construction site for 
a legal rally. Thomson went along with the idea. The 
Clam balked at first, but about two weeks before the 
scheduled occupation, the organization's coordinating 
committee bypassed The Clam's cumbersome process 
of making decisions and accepted too. The protestors 
would march onto the eighteen acres on Saturday, 
June 24, and be gone by 3 P.M. the following 
Monday. 

William Loeb didn't like the deal. He preferred ‘ire 
hoses. Uncharacteristically, he criticized Thomson in 
several of his editorials (printed daily on the paper's 
front page). It was fairly mild criticism; Loeb merely 
accused Thomson of being stupid, and that is not 
strong language from Loeb, who has accused President 
Carter and Andrew Young of being accomplices to 
mass murder in southern Africa. But the plan had 
obvious merit for New Hampshire; mainly, it looked 
like a relatively cheap way out. And Thomson must 
have realized that. As for the Clams, it was obvious to 
their leaders that the spurning of Rath's proposal was 
hurting their national public relations and costing 
them much of their hard-earned support on the 
seacoast. Essentially, Rath had found a way to put both 
The Clam and his client, the Governor, in custody. 


ow does one prepare to do peaceíul battle 

with an incipient nuclear generating facili- 

ty? The Clam has the answers, has worked 

them out so well, in fact, that in 1977 no: a single 
occupier was observed committing a violent act or, for 
that matter, smoking marijuana or drinking. When 
The Clam gets ready to go into tactical formation, it 
first of all requires that potential occupiers undergo 
something called “nonviolence training." The tech- 
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niques were worked out by Quakers, whose influence 
on the organization has been direct and strong, and by 
veterans of the early small occupations. They have 
passed the lore on to other Clams who have become 
trainers themselves. The trainers train more new 
Clams—several thousand in 1978— who are then split 
up into "affinity groups." Affinity groups are virtually 
self-sufficient; each contains a “notetaker/spokesper- 
son," a “medical person," a *peace-keeper" (who looks 
out for unstable Clams and possible agents), and a 
couple of “support people." 

About thirty enemies of nuclear power and I learned 
all this the week before the main event, in the Unitar- 
ian Church in Amherst, Massachusetts. Our trainers 
in the art of nonviolence, one male and one female, 
both in their twenties, first sat us down in a circle and 
began the process known as "personal sharing of the 
day." We had to give our names—not surnames; 
Clams often seem to operate on a first-name basis 
only—and say something about the sort of day we'd 
had. “I got up in the afternoon, watched Star Trek, 
and came here," said a young fellow with hair as splen- 
did, long, and curly as that of Louis Quatorze. “Today 
was my day off," said a smiling, chubby young woman. 
“I slept till one and made eggplant parmigiana and 
came here." They were students of college age, a 
nurse, some mechanics, almost all of them young and 
enthusiastic. We talked a great deal, in a language 
sometimes esoteric. (In the movement, the word “peo- 
ple" has crowded out the word “you,” so that when our 
trainers addressed us as a group, they asked us, “What 
do people think?” It takes a little getting used to.) 

Led by the trainers, we discussed the meaning of 
nonviolence and our fears and feelings. Skits were 
performed, approximating certain dangerous situa- 
tions: trainer gets on all fours and growls like German 
shepherd, trainee is told to get up and run from train- 
er/police dog, does so, trainer /attack dog chases down 
trainee and makes as if to masticate foolish trainee’s 
leg. 

During breaks we would do a “light and lively,” a 
term that can mean a game or an exercise. And we sang 
some songs, and trainers and trainees offered each 
other advice: If confronted by an angry construction 
worker, remember, he’s “a human being." (Among 
Clams, this is a refrain.) “Yeah,” said a trainee, think- 
ing of angry construction workers, “don’t come on 
superior." Another added, “Understand that there are 
parts of our culture that they may not be able to deal 
with.” 

The most crucial exercise, it seemed to me, was 
“role-playing.” Trainees formed two lines—these are 
called “hassle lines." Each person in one line faced a 
person in the other, and one of them played demonstra- 
tor while the other acted the part of an angry resident 








of the seacoast, sick of all this nonsense. Walking 
around listening in, I got the impression that those 
playing angry residents were really getting into it, and 
were winn ng most of the arguments. (Demonstrator 
to angry resident: “They’re trying to build one of these 
things in ray hometown, too." Angry resident to 
demonstra ar: “Why are you here, then? Why aren't 
you back im your hometown?") When I left, the train- 
ees had fcrmed affinity groups and were sitting in 
separate ci-cles talking softly. 


felt I was ready for anything now, even Governor 

Thomson, and on Friday, June 23, the eve of the 

occudation that wasn’t going to be an occupa- 
tion, | wert to Keene, New Hampshire, to hear the 
Chief add-ess the annual convention of the New 
Hampshire &merican Legion. I went to see if he was 
ready. if he :oo had girded his loins. He had. 

A mestimg of the Legion is something like a high 
church serv:ce. There is a lot of standing and sitting 
and standiag again (up for the Pledge of Allegiance, 
then down fer a while, then up for the recitation of the 
preamble ef the Legion's constitution), and a lot of 
"covering" and “uncovering”—at the command “‘cov- 
er," one prts on one's blue and gold garrison cap. It 
was the Governor’s kind of crowd. Thomson, it will be 
remembered, once suggested that nuclear weapons be 
distributed to the national guard of New Hampshire. 
His son, Peter, who is also his chief of staff, has been 
quoted as saying that the Governor is really “a frus- 
trated Army general." 

Thomsor is a short man with close-cropped gray 
hair and, zs befitted the occasion, he was wearing a 
no-nonsense expression. He was decked out in a fine 
tan suit anc ais shoes did gleam. (It is well known that 
the breadth of a politician’s ambition is directly 
proportion! to the quality and shininess of his shoes, 
and on that basis I guessed that Thomson's aspirations 
are at least rational.) Accompanied by the sergeant at 
arms, he tao« the podium, got a standing ovation, and 
waited patiently while the commander offered the le- 
gionnaires a resolution supporting the construction of 
the nuke at Seabrook. 

Thomsor spoke about Seabrook first. “We have 
conducted in-depth preparation for whatever may 
occur. We aave the National Guard fully alerted. 
There will 5« a law-enforcement squad on the site”— 
he lowered Lis brows—‘“and this is nothing more or 
less than a scuad trained in riot control. There will be 
dogs inside Be fence and a large number of state troop- 
ers on hand and troopers from other states.” 

Why was he telling them all this? “Because it’s 
important to use this as an analogy. We hope for a 
peaceful demonstration but we are prepared to see 
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that, at whatever cost, the laws of the state are firmly 
enforced.” And that was how America should be. He 
said that he had flown recently in an F-111 fighter- 
bomber, the first governor who dared do it. “It was a 
wonderful experience. I only wish we had a thousand 
more of them.” New Hampshire, he reassured the le- 
gionnaires, keeps a National Guard plane on alert 
around the clock, and he urged them, in this election 
year, to send to Congress representatives who are 
ready to see that America is as well prepared for war as 
New Hampshire is. “This means that we need and 
support the B-1 bomber, the cruise missile, and the 
neutron bomb. . . anything that gives us an edge in a 
world of conflict, terrorism, and defeatism." He was 
done, and they cheered and gave him a plaque. 


art of the eighteen acres surrendered to the 
pss Alliance was once a garbage dump, 

and on that side of the allotted land stands the 
chain link fence enclosing the fledgling nuke. The rest 
of the borrowed land is piny woods. A wide dirt road, 
freshly cut and perhaps half a mile long, divides the 
two landscapes and runs straight as an airstrip out to a 
gate, which opens onto Route 1. Down that highway 
and in through the gate, marching in columns of two, 
came the Clams all that fine Saturday morning. 

They strode, danced, sauntered, and hobbled in, 
some with papooses, some carrying staves, all wearing 
white occupiers' armbands, on ankles and wrists and 
thighs as well as on biceps. They came humpbacked 
under bulging nylon knapsacks attached to sturdy 
Kelty frames, and also under faded Boy Scout packs; 
some were lugging duffels and potato sacks, a few were 
pushing wheelbarrows. In bare feet, boots, and im- 
ported slippers made in China of inferior materials, in 
long shapeless dresses and L. L. Bean hiking shorts, in 
vests from three-piece suits worn over bare chests, 
carrying pinwheels to demonstrate the power of wind. 
They lugged guitars and played recorders. Many wore 
T-shirts, freighted with convictions: *Oregonians Co- 
operating to Protect Whales,” “Decentralize Every- 
thing." Watching at the gate, I heard snatches of song: 
"Oh it is not fair to say there is no alternative energy 
today." Signs, big and little, written on cardboard and 
stuck into hats, painted on cloth and carried on poles; 
"Nukes Kill—Plug Into the Sun," *Smash the Atom 
Lose the World Smash the State Win the Sun." Signs 
bearing the names of affinity groups, of which some 
were topical, such as “Snail Darters,” others techno- 
logical—"'Photovoltaics." The Clams had taken on 
names that were forthright —''The Dyke Brigade"— 
and names that were carefree—'*Charles River Anti- 
Nuclear Kite-Flying Society." And names that cut 
deep, such as “Nukus Interruptus": this affinity group 


has pitted itself against the “patriarchal society,” 
which, the members feel, spawned nuclear power in 
the first place. 

I thought I saw approximately 4000 that day, 
though the Governor said there were fewer. They came 
from every corner of New England. The “Solar Roll- 
ers" affinity group had ridden their ten-speeds all the 
way from Amherst, “like modern-day Paul Reveres,” 
singing, to the tune of “A Bicycle Built For Two.” a 
song that one of their number, Al Giordano, made 
up: 

People, people, nuclear power plants kill 

With radiation and soaring electric bills. 

We know they are too expensive and capital intensive, 
So be our guest and join our quest 

For a future for me and you. 


Allies of the Alliance had come from California, 
Ohio, and Michigan. One pilgrim had ridden his bike 
all the way from Omaha. A group from around 
Denver, who had been protesting against their own 
Rocky Flats nuclear armament plant by blocking the 
railroad siding that serves it, camped on the railroad 
tracks leading into the Seabrook nuke. It made them 
homesick; these tracks were harder to sleep on than the 
ones at Rocky Flats—‘Don’t they keep up the roadbed 
around here?” Dr. Benjamin Spock flew all the way 
from the Virgin Islands, where he'd been sailing. He 
dandled a couple of occupiers’ babies for the TV 
cameras. 

*Dr. Spock, what would you say to a new mother 
about nuclear power?" 

“I would tell her that for the sake of her child, she 
must get involved in demonstrations like this one. I 
would say that is more important than measles 
shots.” 

Expecting thousands of visitors on Sunday, the 
Clams erected many things, among them a tall, good- 
looking windmill, a bunch of solar cookers, a bridge 
over a small, algae-choked stream—they hung a sign 
on this bridge; it read, “Bridge Over Troubled 
Waters.” They also set up a bandstand, not far from 
the garbage, and from here singers Jackson Browne 
and Pete Seeger donated their voices to the cause. 

Earnestness, sincerity, seemed the order of the day. 
On the whole, the Clams have displayed a sort of meo- 
puritanism during their occupations. This appears to 
have frustrated William Loeb, for the only evidence of 
immorality he has been able to report is The Clam’s 
advice that “birth control supplies” might be some- 
thing an occupier would like to bring along. Visible 
love on those campgrounds had a sexless air: folks 
massaging each other, gazing into each other s eyes. 

A blond, beatific-looking woman in her very early 
twenties named Amy, a member of the Solar Rollers, 








told me, “It’s real important to realize that a lot of 
people here are involved in other aspects of political 
involvement.” She herself is a member of the Move- 
ment for A New Society, a utopian group, which prac- 
tices, as one observer put it, “the politics of nice.” | 
met gays and feminists, Quakers, Marxists possessed 
with the gray iron of dogma, and a Vietnam veteran 
who was bridling under The Clam’s rule against mari- 
juana. “That’s a real intrusion on my life-style, man.” 

Patrick Malone, one of the contingent from Rocky 
Flats, had hitchhiked and bused his way east carrying a 
gas mask, among other things. At a “die-in” staged 
over the weekend on Hampton Beach, he played the 
evil *radiation man"; a Buddhist monk brought the 
actors back to life after Patrick wiped them out. Pat- 
rick was in his thirties. He had been a building inspec- 
tor. “Now I’m actually a professional protestor. I make 
my living selling buttons, T-shirts, and an item I call a 
peaceable, which is a stuffed animal." He was wearing 
sweat pants and sneakers. He said, just before I left 
him, *When I get through with this, I’m gonna abolish 
fige.” 

It sounded like an ambitious undertaking. 

“Only part joking,” he said. “The basic nature of 
fire is destructive. It’s how we got to nuclear plants, 
when you think about it.” 

Of course, there were many Clams with short hair 
and little ideology. And Sunday brought a great influx 
of sympathizers in Lacoste shirts. One of Sunday’s 
visitors was Cliff Campbell, a resident of New Hamp- 
shire who owns a small publishing business. His objec- 
tions to nukes were not philosophical. “I’m just afraid 
of them, I guess. Not enough has been investigated. I 
just think they’re going too fast.” 

I asked him what he thought of the Clams he had 
met on the site. 

“Yeah,” he said. “There are a lot of crazies here. 
But they got as much right to be here as anyone. Prob- 
ably if it wasn’t for them this wouldn’t be happen- 


ing." 


lot of the Clams were grumbling as they 

arrived. *I'd be ready to come back and do 

C.D. real soon, because this is really upset- 

ting me, this fairlike atmosphere," the gentle biker 
Amy told me. It was amazing how many Clams 
professed disappointment at not getting a chance to be 
arrested or gassed. The other common complaint was 
that the leadership had violated “Clam process" by 
taking it upon themselves to accept Rath's proposal. In 
this alliance, all must agree on general policies, and, at 
least in theory, any one Clam can “block consensus." 

The local groups, not the leaders, are supposed to 

make the decisions. Actually, The Clam is supposed to 








be leaderless, but of course it isn’t. Carleton Eldredge, 
the rather unpredictable district attorney of Rocking- 
ham County, has had to deal with the organization on 
severa! occasions, and he says, “The leaders resist iden- 
tifying themselves, but when they want something, the 
same peopie show up to talk to you." He also said, 
"They're as sophisticated in many ways as Caesar's 
legions, and as clever as the communist under- 
ground." 

The leaders, naturally, are the people who do most of 
the work berween occupations. A couple of the more 
visible come from Montague Farm, and a much larger 
number from the coast of New Hampshire. Most are 
past thirty, and all could be described as sophisticated 
and experienced in one important aspect of protest or 
another. If they tend to try to hide in the crowd, it is 
not to outfox officials such as Eldredge but to avoid 
criticism from other Clams. Sam Lovejoy, the most 
obvious leader, was in deep hiding; he didn’t even come 
to Seabrook this time. 

A smart move, because a group from Boston, calling 
themselves “Clams for Democracy,” were handing out 
leaflets denouncing “the leadership” for its "private 
dealings with the state in recent weeks." On Saturday, 
one of this group was walking around the site wearing a 
sandwich board that announced he was conducting “‘a 
silent vigil and fast" to protest the arbitrary actions of 
The Ciam's elite. What all this led to was an unofficial 
meeting on Sunday morning attended by representa- 
tives of 222 affinity groups. The issue before this body 
was, did people want to break the leadership's deal 
with the state and stay on the site past 3 P.M. 
Monday” 

The two people who attempted to direct the meet- 
ing, this informal Clam Congress, were called “facili- 
tators.” One of the Clams for Democracy started 
things off by getting up and denouncing the male facil- 
itator, then adding, “However, I don't want to take up 
the first hour with that, so I’ve agreed to drop it.” 
Then the female facilitator, Claudia by name, ordered 
“the media” to stand and identify themselves. After 
that, chaes reigned. A voice from the crowd: “I have a 
point of process. Do people want consensus?” But 
other voices promised to block consensus on any move 
to take up the matter of consensus. For at least an 
hour, they argued about what to discuss first. “I’m 
getting very frustrated and confused,” cried a woman 
from the crowd, *and I don't want to get angry, so I 
won't say any more." Then Claudia said, “I don't feel 
I’m competent or experienced enough to facilitate this 
meeting, so I'm going to step down." Pete, the male 
facilitator, said, “I want to congratulate Claudia,” and 
she got a big hand from the crowd for her humility. 
But then they had to find another female facilitator. 

Around this time, a helicopter circled over the 


The Nonviolent War Against Nuclear Power 


crowd, and the Clams, agreeing about something for 
the first time that morning, shook their fists at it, 
chanting, *No helicopters! No helicopters!" This was 
the Governor's chopper. I thought of him up there 
looking down, commenting perhaps on the deployment 
of his troopers, said to be somewhere behind the chain 
link fence, and wondering what was going on here. 
Then the helicopter veered off and headed west. 
Thomson was making for Manchester and the sched- 
uled pronuke rally, which had been advertised as a 
“Clambake.” I left the Clams still arguing and 
followed the Governor to the JFK Coliseum in Man- 
chester. 


P Yhomson's speech at the coliseum was followed 
by a long-running harangue from a local 
auctioneer out on the blacktop behind the 

building: “Come up here, son. How old are you? 

Nine? What do you think about nuclear power? Did 

you hear that folks, that was from a nine-year-old. 

‘Nuclear power means jobs.’ Did you hear that down in 

Washington, Jimmy? That comes from a nine-year- 

old, Jimmy. . ." A singer named Dennis Delay belted 

out a few pronuclear songs, but, poor fellow, the sound 
system inside that dreary coliseum had all the delicacy 
of a drill sergeant’s voice, and when Delay tried to get 
the small crowd to sing with him “This Land Is My 
Land,” no one seemed to know the words. The oddest 
moment of the pronuke rally came when an MIT 
student named Dale Lancaster, who said he had stud- 
ied nuclear power in depth, tried to get the crowd to 
shout during various parts of his speech. “So what kind 
of power do we want? Do we want clean nuclear 
power? I say, Yes. What do you say?” At this point the 
crowd was supposed to roar, but they didn’t. Only 

Lancaster did. He yelled, “Yes!” into the microphone, 

then raised a fist and said, “All right! Okay!” 

It was a dispirited crowd of no more than 800, made 
up largely of construction workers, many of whom had 
been bused from Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
When I started talking to a couple of plumbers from 
Hartford, intending to ask them why they had come 
and who had paid for the bus, a union official stepped 
between us and accused me of being “‘a scab.” A little 
later, a burly welder named Al Axel grabbed me by the 
front of my shirt in the middle of an interview and said, 
"What's running through your mind right now?" “I’m 
hoping you'll let go of me,” I offered. “You think I’m 
gonna slug ya, right?” he said. “But I’m not gonna slug 
ya. It’s the same thing with nuclear power. People 
assume the worst and that’s the wrong way to think.” 

Right up to the end, William Loeb saw trouble 
coming. On Monday morning, over the story about 
Sunday’s chaotic meeting of Clams, he ran this head- 
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line: “Alliance Cracks, Threat of Violence Grows.” 
But the Clams’ alliance hadn’t cracked any more 
than Loeb’s and Thomson’s had, which is to say, 
not much. Moreover, after hours of boring talk, 
the meeting ended with the Clams agreeing to go home 
on time and not break the deal with Rath. 

Estimates varied, but on Sunday, when the general 
public was invited, there had been something like 
18,000 people on the site. (The Governor said the 
figure was 8000, but none of the dozens of reporters 
agreed.) Now, early on Monday afternoon, the woods 
were empty. I couldn’t find a piece of litter anywhere, 
just footprints. Near the Bridge Over Troubled Wa- 
ters, a group of Clams stood in a circle, their arms 
hung upon each other’s shoulders, as they stared at 
each other, smiling, humming. Then, unexpectedly, 
the Governor’s helicopter landed, and, accompanied by 
Rath, his own entourage, and a score of greedy camera- 
men, he inspected the site. As he came back past the 
Bridge Over Troubled Waters, some of the Clams 
came forward. 

Thomson shook hands with Elizabeth Boardman, a 
Quaker in her sixties who was instrumental in putting 
together the nonviolence training. He shook hands 
with Rennie Cushing, an important organizer from 
New Hampshire in his thirties, and with Steve 
Hilgartner, another young Clam who helped run media 
relations. *Governor, I want to thank you for coopera- 
ting with the anti-nuclear movement," said Hilgart- 
ner. 

*We weren't exactly cooperating,' 
*We made an agreement and kept it." 

And then, after a little more of such repartee, no 
blood drawn, the contestants retired to their respective 
corners and claimed victory. 


, 


said Thomson. 


4 l Nhe motley Clam had kept its promises, display- 
ing once again remarkable self-control, and in 
the process it had strengthened its support on 

the seacoast. The Clams could say that this had been 
the largest anti-nuclear demonstration in American 
history, that the rally proved their movement was 
growing. A demonstration of 18,000, however, 
couldn’t be called evidence that anti-nuke fervor was 
sweeping the country. 

Thomson called the occupation of 1978 “a very 
distinct and humiliating defeat" for the Clams. They 
had promised to shut things down, and the Governor 
could say—as he did—that “at no time was any portion 
of construction halted.” 

However, he couldn’t speak with such confidence 
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for long. A few days after the Clams left Seabrook, 
taking all of their litter, the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission suspended the Public Service Company’s 
construction permit. In response to a suit brought by 
the three New Hampshire environmental groups that 
had been waging the legal battle against Seabrook for 
years, the First Circuit Court of Appeals had ordered 
the federal EPA to review its last, favorable ruling on 
the plant’s cooling system. The NRC made it clear that 
the permit would not be restored at least until the EPA 
finished its review. 

The suspension was costly—about a half million 
dollars a day. Spokesmen for the company claimed that 
it would cost them as much to finish the plant and then 
scrap it as it would to quit building it today. “They 
have to pay interest on their construction bonds and 
other overhead," explained a securities analyst on Wall 
Street who specializes in the bonds of public utilities. 
*If they have to stop work, that plant becomes a 
nonearning asset, what I call a half-a-billion-dollar 
paperweight." 

Investment in nuclear power has been slowing down, 
partly because of what is generally perceived on Wall 
Street as a growing stringency and unreliability in 
federal regulation. The suspension of the permit for 
Seabrook was significant; it could only increase the 
unease of investors and utilities about nuclear power. 

Suspensions of permits during construction of nu- 
clear sites have been uncommon. This one was cause 
for jubilation among the Clams, especially since the 
NRC's ruling immediately followed their demonstra- 
tion. The NRC claimed the timing was coincidental, 
and it appears to have been, but remarkably so. One 
Clam called it “karmic.” 

Perhaps questions about the timing of the NRC's 
ruling are beside the point. But what struck me about 
the long weekend at Seabrook was how often attention 
turned to peripheral issues: schisms, facilitators, C.D., 
“threats of violence," communism, birth control de- 
vices. I got the feeling that, for many people in both 
camps, nuclear power was less the central issue than 
the forum to which they'd brought their visions of how 
the world ought to be. The technical issues, matters of 
safety and so on, are perhaps resolvable. Obviously, 
there is no resolving the philosophical disputes: Mel- 
drim Thomson, in a flight suit, helmeted, buckled in, 
and grinning, is aloft in an F-111, and meanwhile, out 
in Rocky Flats, Colorado, the cheerful “radiation 
man" lies by the railroad tracks in his sleeping bag, 
telling his comrades that the way things went at 
Seabrook, he may get to work on abolishing fire sooner 
than he had expected. |] 
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In Wonderland, Alice can 
shrink magically in an instant. Magic, 
though, can't shrivel prices. 

Except perhaps the magic of 
technology. 

A set of computations that 
cost $1.26 on an IBM computer 
in 1952 costs only 7/10ths of a 
cent today. That’s because 
IBM scientists and engineers 
have put their imagination and 
intelligence to work to create and 
improve information technology. 


Magic? We call it innovation. 
Innovation without pause. The 
technologies being explored in our 
laboratories hold even greater 
promise... things with curious 
names like magnetic bubbles, 
fiber optics and Josephson 
junctions that one day may 
make today’s technology seem 
prehistoric. 
With every innovative advance, 
and every resulting reduction in 
computing costs, the advantages 


The computing power of a machine SS of information technology become 
which filled a large room 25 years ago, for S available to more and more people. 
example, is contained in circuits that now SE | Technology which increases productivity. 
can be held in your hand. And the computa- 45 And greater productivity can indeed help 


tion speeds are over a thousand times faster. bring costs down to size. 


Helping put information to work for people 


A Biography in Seven Lives 





A story by Ruth Moose 





| am Fifteen 


The boy I hold would like to do other things, but he 
is the wrong sign in the wrong moon. However, we kiss 
a lot. He has not discovered breath mints and his 
tongue tastes of salt and burlap. The next time he calls, 
I say I’m busy. Then I stop answering the phone. Later 
I drive past his house at strange hours with strange 
friends. We honk the horn. Who lives there? they ask. 
I tell them I don't know. His father stands in the 
doorway in an undershirt. He wears a hat, black, round 
as a chocolate cake. He waves his fist. We sail away, 
folded in laughter. 


At seventeen 


Someone has given me an ankle bracelet. I wear it in 
a green ring around my foot. I paint my toenails 
purple, smoke cigarettes in bathrooms and back seats, 
drink gin from paper cups, throw up beside the lake 
where lovers park. 


At nineteen 


I marry in a white lace dress. It has a train six yards 
long. My mother tells her friends, Six yards. Her voice 
in all caps. To me she says, Are you sure this is what 
you want? I am not sure, but she has given me al! the 
advice I can take. Does it have to be him? I don't know. 
He likes my laugh, the way I say things when I’m mad, 
how I look with moonlight washing my face and hair. 

We drive a car decorated with words and streamers. 
Honeymoon Special. Rocks rattle in our hubcaps. We 
don't care. We'll have one night in a motel. I undress in 
the bathroom. He undresses in the bathroom. Al! my 
clothes are new. The labels scratch. I miss my old robe 
with its soft, sagging pockets. I miss my room where 
even in darkness I knew what hung on the walls. I miss 
the books I read in bed, left stacked like a ladder on 
each side. 

We brush our teeth together, make faces in the 
mirror. Look, Ma. We read aloud from the one book 
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we brought; an illustrated blue paperback; it tells all 
we need to know. This is what the doctor said, the one 
who gave us blood tests, sold us this book from his 
bottom drawer. He wanted me to take off my blouse so 
he could take my blood. I pushed up my sleeve, very 
high, very tight. 

In bed, we study all the pages, words under the 
pictures. Are you sure? we say. We touch and giggle. 
What is this? How is it spelled? 

After we turn out the lights, we tell ghost stories, 
play *the dead man game." His scrotum feels heavy 
and cool as a bunch of refrigerated grapes. Later he 
sleeps. I listen to trains in the night, a soft rain. 

Next morning there is a stain where we slept. We 
leave holding hands, sharing secrets. 


At twenty-one 


| have a job in a brown bank building without 
windows. I make roads of winding tapes for that great 
corporation. The numbers are a language all their own. 
I cannot speak it and all day must listen to their 
screams. At lunch, I escape. I run eight blocks to the 
steamy cafeteria, eat quickly, drift slowly back. | 
memorize department store windows, all the prices on 
drugstore specials. I let it rain on my face, snow on my 
nose, anything I can feel. Anything but the brown bank 
that sucks away my life. 

A fruit vendor sits in an alley. I buy oranges, apples, 
grapes, one day, a pear. He speaks no English, polishes 
perfect fruit shiny enough for a painting. One day he 
says, We mekka beautiful baby, no? I no longer buy 
the fruit but walk two blocks to avoid his alley. 

When the baby is born, my mother says, Why 
couldn't you have waited? Did you do this to stop 
working? 

My husband wanted a girl. I love my son, take him 
for long walks, show him the sky, trees, birds in many 
colors. 

My husband hates his job. He comes home and yells 
things, pounds the table, rocks coffee in his cup, makes 
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the baby cry. His sleep is a mix of snores and angry 
phrases. Ore day he wrecks the car. After, he has to 
take the bu: to work. We try to save. 

I push the baby in his stroller everywhere. We walk 
in rain and snow. If I stopped, we'd be statues. Pigeons 
would find as frozen, frost masks on our faces. Head- 
lines herald Mother and Child Frozen in Park. Human 
popsicles. Fags in my market basket turned to marble. 
I learn te knit. A friend teaches me over tea. Camo- 
mile. We share the same bag. She likes lime juice, but I 
eat the wed *e from lemon rind. I learn to heel perfect- 
ly, make a raatching pair. I knit all the time; my goal, a 
pair of socks. Blue, wool, size Men's. The first time he 
wears them he says they itch. I wash the socks in very 
lovely hot water, spin them dry, and they are mine. | 
deserved them frem the first. 

I learn te make good spaghetti. And fruitcakes. I 
make shinirg wreaths of them for friends. 

The baby grows. On his second birthday he reaches 
for the cake, breathes out the candles that sputter in 
the wind. 

My husband sits on the floor, asks, Are you 
happy? 

I cry at the sink, dishes stacked gray as oysters’ 
shells besid- my salty sea. 

Would yeu like another baby? 

I cry leucer. Great rocking waves. 

He goes dut, comes home with a cactus in a red 
plastic pct. de puts it in the bedroom. The plant hates 
me. [t sprays stickers when I get near. One day, in 
counterattaek, I spray it with sweet and flower-smell- 
ing starch. Pffft. It coughs. A year later, dies. 

I do not get pregnant. No one has invented the Pill, 
but someone thought of other things. I thank them 
with all my heart and soul and with all my other 
things. 

My husb:nd puts a fence around the back yard. I 
plant a garden. Lettuce and onions. Also mint, thyme, 
radishes, roses. I lean my face into them, inhale their 
air, crush tkm between my fingers, tuck sprigs in my 
pillow for d cams. A morning glory grows around my 
doorstep, clambs gutters, blooms in my face. Its blue 
trumpets sa” things only I know are true. When frost 
blackens :t, cry, hold the dead hearts in my hand, curl 
the dry vines like hair around my fingers. 

In summer we sit on the porch, cut the baby's hair. 
He looks lik= a young midget, sad and scared. His eyes 
are dark, desp, absorbing as a priest. 

Silly, my ausband says, it will grow back. 


At twenty-Four 


My husbend gets another job in another town and 
we move. Every night we put the baby to bed, then 
walk around boxes. We pack and pack. I say goodbye 





to neighbors I never knew. We'll miss you, they sing. 
lll miss morning glories, the silent, wise sayings. They 
will be back, but not me. I leave aphids on the rose- 
bushes. They will have to be taught to trellis by some- 
one else. Will she know? Will she call them by name? 
Learn their special ways? I want to leave instructions, 
a list. Don't, my husband says, it will only get lost. I 
tape it inside a cabinet door, shut tight. 

In the new town, I join clubs, go to meetings, play 
dress-up, guess who I am. 

We have another baby. This time I do not cry. She is 
a happy child. Fat as a pumpkin, smiling like a jack- 
o’-lantern. 

I walk her in sunshine. We make valentines togeth- 
er, Cut out cookies, plan parties, play games. I Spy and 
Animal, Vegetable, or Man? 

We join Brownie Scouts, learn things. Where man 
began, why dinosaurs died, how woman was made. We 
ask questions of the plastic parts, study the fine wire 
tuning, the empty head. 


At thirty-five 


I go back to school, sit in a class with long-haired 
boys who wear leather bracelets, smell of soap and 
spice, collect sugar in their beards. I paint large 
canvases I must have help to carry to the car, to our 
apartment with no one home but the cat, Arthur. 

One weekend I join a group of sisters, a pajama 
party, a one-day boarding school. I wake in a row of 
beds, we eat crackers, drink ginger ale, juice. Practice 
walking the line until we are steady enough to leave. 
For a week I bleed babies, my egg basket empty. 
Coward, I call my husband, a vasectomy is so simple. 

Simple to you, he says, not so simple to me. 

He is forty-five and hates his job. It isn’t going 
anywhere. He isn’t going anywhere. Do you want to be 
like this when you are sixty-five? he asks. His friends 
from the rat race drop by the wayside. We wire flow- 
ers, send job resumes by mail. 

Teaching, he says, is the answer. He has never 
taught before, but an overzealous administrator thinks 
he can. They give him chalk, a roll book and pen. He 
whistles in the shower. After three months of teaching, 
they reprimand. Conduct unbecoming a man of the 
faculty. A student shed her woes on his shoulder four 


At forty 


We move to the woods, build a house on ten acres of 
rock. No one in his right mind would live here, a forest 
ranger Claims. At last we found the place, my husband 
says. 

A creek tumbles by our doorstep, but we drill 465 
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granite feet to find water. The bit churns gray grit like 
a core to the middle of the earth. We pay by the foot. I 
expect oil, or at least vintage champagne. 

The water, when it comes, is urine-yellow, tastes of 
rust and month-old eggs. Minerals, my husband says, 
we can bottle and sell it. 

I cut trees, grow strong, a Paula Bunyon. My daugh- 
ter and I clear Wonder Woman Corner. She says a 
woman should not be forced to work this way. It is not 
becoming. Her friends ride in cars, go to dances, eat 
pizza. She runs away with the lightning-rod salesman. 
No rod he sold has ever been hit. He gives no guaran- 
tees. Drives a red Mustang with dice dancing above the 
dash. 

I find my son in the closet kissing the Avon lady. 
She is fifteen, dressed in blue. Her hat and satchel 
match. Her legs in fringed short jeans match. It's our 
latest shade, she says. Would you care for a sample? 

Are you sure? I ask my son. Is she the onc? 

One? he says, what is one? They leave in a van with 
double bumper stickers. The front says, "Opera Lives" 
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THE WAIT 


No use trying to hurry it. It 
will arrive when it's ready. Nine months 
you say? Then you cannot delay it. 


It has already decided what 
you will name it. It will push you off 


your chair, take your place at the table. 
It is planning to sleep in your bed, 


wear your pajamas. In due time it 
will feed you rat poison, or run an 


exhaust pipe into your room. Oh do 
not weep. All is planned and natural. 


Even now it is curled in a fist. 


Thumb in mouth it is laughing at you. 


by Phyllis Janowitz 


and “Save Our Ballet." The rear reads, “Preserve 
Wildlife. Kill Hunters.” 

They cross the bridge, don’t look back. 

I wave. My hand feels hinged at the wrist. 

Do you know what it’s like, my husband says, to go 
in cold? To ask for work from strangers? Make 
appointments? To write these letters no one ever 
answers? 

The game warden drives a green car. He has a red 
beard that shines like sunset, smells of fields, tickles 
like moss. The hair on his arms and chest is fine gold 
wire. I curl it in my fingers, kiss it in my sleep. While 
my husband hunts for work, the game warden comes. I 
let down my hair. We swim in the lake. Are you in 
charge of fish? I ask. He laughs like the mating call of 
some rare bird, chases me through woods to a pine- 
needle bed. Won’t someone see? I ask. Who? He 
breathes sweet into my neck. Who? An owl during the 
day. I am filled with clouds and sky and leaves of 
green, green, green. An old song, a tune I’ve hummed 
along the years. Today I shout my name. LJ 





r blood clot 


the size of this dot 
can cause a 


Heart Attack. 








Or a stroke. 


Every year, thousands die because of a blood clot. Thousands more 
become disabled, some permanently. 

What's being done to stop it. 

Plenty. 

We're the American Heart Association. We're giving scientists the 
chance to find out more about blood clots. 

How to detect them. How to treat them. How to keep them from 
happening. 

We're fighting hard. With new drugs. New kinds of treatment. Better 
ways to help heart attack and stroke victims return to a normal life. 

And it's only a part of the total war we're waging against the number 
one cause of death in this country: heart disease and stroke. 

But we can't fight without your money. When the Heart Association 
volunteer asks for your dollars, be generous. 

The blood clot is small, the problem is enormous. 


Please give generously to the American Heart Association ® 
WE'RE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 
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THE MACHO 
PUCCI LOOK 


by Marion Knox 








am not a gentleman, or even a man, 

but I have recently taken to reading 
Gentlemen’s Quarterly and have, more- 
over, cast a furtive coup d'oeil or two at 
L'Officiel Hommes and L'Uomo Vogue, 
top French and Italian ragmags for 
men. This because a companion of 
many fine jean-boot-and-work-shirted 
years appeared before me last Thurs- 
day in pillow-sized, multipocketed, 
Army-style fatigues puddling at the an- 
kles. These alone would not have wor- 


ried me, but with them he was wearing 
(1) artichoke-colored canvas and suede 
shoes with thick, baby-blue soles, (2) a 
long white woven belt, the end of which 
he had carefully, casually tucked under 
at a point past the buckle, (3) a blue and 
white striped pajama top from our pile 
of hospital giveaways, (4) a T-shirt with 
insouciant diagonal rip, (5) a wrinkled 
brown vest twice his size, and (6) an 
oh-so-tiny polka-dotted bow tie which 
he had tastefully mislaid about his 
sweet, brave neck. 

I am not obtuse. I had noticed that he 
had stopped shaving and begun instead 
clipping his whiskers with a pair of 
sewing scissors on Sunday mornings 
while buttering toast, in order to up- 
grade his resemblance to Giancarlo Gi- 
annini, of the films. I had also noticed 
that he was, lately, shiningly, gleefully, 
unbearably pleased with himself. 
About what? He left; I flew to the 
mulch pile of current periodicals under 
his desk; there, under a litter of the 
New York Review of Books, I discov- 
ered some back copies of L’Uomo 
Vogue, L'Officiel Hommes, Gentlemen’s 
Quarterly. My friend had flipped, not 
out, but in. 

"The rough with the smooth," GQ 
had told him. "Star Milan Designer 
Giorgio Armani combines rough and 
smooth to create an aggressive, almost 
anarchistic view for spring. His men 
are self-confident enough to dress as if 
they had assembled their clothes with 
their eyes closed." I turned a page, with 
my eyes closed. “Carve up your old T- 
shirts, " GQ was saying, "into wearable 





art. . . . Slie* out the neck, letting that 
natural cur! «f the fabric create its own 
lines. And stip off the sleeves while 
you're at it. Ey the way, save the scraps 
from your cvt-ups and turn them into 
headbands o- neckerchiefs." My dust- 
rags? I turned a page. “Then, there are 
long johns,” GQ was urging. “We’ve 
seen them tucked into boots and topped 
with assorted Big Tops and parkas in 
sufficient numbers to suggest a trend. 
. . . There's also fashion's new negli- 
gence toward shirttails. You'l wear 
them out, if yeu care at all... .” 

I was learring a code I hadn't known 
existed. When one's mate is found in 
the kitchen mixing witch hazel with 
almond paste, poisoning is not neces- 
sarily imminent. GQ's “Grooming and 
Fitness Basics" has been explaining 
how he ean wosen dead cells and de- 
grease skin. If one finds one's friend 
pressing very thin cucumber slices 
against his ayes, he's trying, not to 
regain his selad days, but to “relieve 
swelling and puffiness while respecting 
the skin's acdity." Men, I discovered, 
like to think ef themselves as buildings. 
“Remember,” says GQ, “when gather- 
ing up your ceurage to make. . . visual 
statements, that clothes are architec- 
ture. If that =lassy new culture box in 
Paris, the Centre Beaubourg, has the 
guts to expose its innards to the awed 
public, why ezn't vou? In other words, if 
a building can visibly consist of eleva- 
tor shafts, ducts and stairways, then 
why shouldn'- you reveal your suspen- 
ders, underwear and socks?” 

When not feling like buildings, men 
are thought t feel like Boston lettuce. 
"Soft with a most sleepy elegance in 
good-natured fabrics, gently rumpled, 
sleeves pushed up, collars undone, a 
bow tie threwn on. . . .” Or, GQ says, 
men may thirk of themselves as Histo- 
ry: designer Nino Cerruti, for example, 
"spans not ory the cultures of Europe 
and America, but also the great divide 
between the machine age and the time 
of handcrafting. .. .” 


s I turned the pages of these high- 
A Steppers, distinct personalities 
emerged. L'//;mo Vogue, published in 
Milan, is thick, glossy, and sexy, but 
doesn't speak English very well (there 
are eight pages of English précis in the 
back of the bosk, containing such lovely 
lines as "Leather is certainly having 
the lion's sare,” and “The minute 
checks and stripes are redolent of the 
nursery"). Al hough it seems to enjoy 
women more than its competitors, it 


can be moody—sulky/sultry looks in 
leather jackets and turned-up collars 
and blasé, hirsute, sinistra models. It is 
very rivoluzionario, pushing the wid- 
est, loosest, most rolled-up, baggiest, 
and superprole of threads. In fine, it 
looks a lot like Giancarlo Giannini. 

L'Officiel Hommes is slim, neat, boy- 
ish, and full of people who seem to be 
université folks. They are also sportif, 
golfing, fishing, going on safari, scof- 
fing sandwiches of jambon. They are 
concerned with mode, accessoires, beau- 
té. They read about L'homme en beige, 
Le phénomène disco, La carte de crédit, 
Le nouveau divorce, La fréquence sex- 
uelle, and the Gare aux ulcéres—it’s 
hard on the stomach, being so au- 
jourd hui. 

On balance, I think I like GQ best, but 
wouldn't want to be in its Ballys. It 
worries. It doesn't want the American 
male to make a fool of himself, and 
thinks that without strict guidance, he 
will. It feels the added responsibility of 
protecting him from the most bizarre of 
the European fashions—a heavy task. 
"Italians love the feel of fine fabric over 


unencumbered flesh. We're not so wild 
about it, for both climatic and cultural 
reasons. . . ,” confesses GQ. “Another 
trend we've seen. . . is wearing classic, 
Brooks Brothers boxer shorts (or boxer- 
type swim trunks) over sweat pants 
while jogging. Logically, the next step 
is to wear them over jeans or fatigues, 
but let’s withhold final judgment on 
that one.” Let’s. 

As with whisker-eating mice, where 
grooming behavior has seemingly run 
amok, one ponders competitive adjust- 
ments, social hierarchy, possible di- 
etary deficiencies, age. If clothes are 
emblems of inner states, what are we 
seeing? I am interesting, men seem to 
be saying, complex and unfathomable, 
and it’s about time you noticed. I am 
rock-solid, but don’t have to dress as if I 
am, able to get to the office on time, but 
don’t have to dress as if I must. I am 
playful; witty, nicely unconventional. 
Insight’s my middle name, flexible, sub- 
tle, rnind-of-my-own. Can pack a picnic 
basket like nothing you’ve ever seen. A 
pasta masta. The good bunch of lilies 
does not elude this hand. 
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STILL AT HOME ABROAD 
by Mitchell S. Ross 


t is nearly eight o’clock on a Monday 
I evening, and a brigade of malodor- 
ous poets is climbing the stairs at the 
rear of Shakespeare & Co., George 
Whitman’s bookstore on the Left Bank 
of the Seine. The original store, kept by 
Sylvia Beach on the rue de l'Odéon, fell 
with the advance of the Nazis. It had 
been the haven of Joyce, Hemingway, 
and other literary heroes of the early 
twentieth century. The reborn Shake- 
speare & Co., founded by Whitman in 
1951, today comes closer than any place 
else to being the center of the American 
literary life in Paris. And so the ascend- 
ing poets are not without feelings about 
their own destinies: it will be a fine 
thing, someday, to be able to say that 
you first read your verse at Shake- 
speare & Co. in Paris. 

It is not difficult to be given permis- 
sion to read in George Whitman's store: 
if you think yourself a poet, and stay 
around Paris long enough, chances are 
that you will get an opportunity. 

A few minutes before tonight's read- 
ing, a bearded young man strides 
through the door and presents himself 


to George Whitman. He is, he an- 
nounces, a Gay Feminist Poet who has 
read with Allen Ginsberg in San Fran- 
cisco. Moreover, he has been published: 
a half-dozen slender volumes bearing 
the imprint of the Gay Sunshine Press 
are plopped on George Whitman's desk. 
Whitman politely informs him that to- 
night's reading has already been ar- 
ranged, and he is invited to attend 
upstairs; he may also leave his name 
and, depending on circumstances, he 
may be invited to read in the near 
future. The young man is more than 
satisfied, and he is so happy to be in 
Paris. "It's a beautiful place— trés sym- 
pathique," he says. "It's concretely 
beautiful for me." He browses for a few 
minutes, then goes off to join the erowd 
upstairs. 

George Whitman rarely attends the 
poetry readings, preferring to stay 
downstairs and mind the store. He is a 
wisp of a man who wears a pointy 
goatee and is careless about his appear- 
ance. The Gay Feminist Poet has just 
reminded him that Allen Ginsberg gave 
one of his first poetry readings in this 


ish schoolg ris come here because they 
think it's «vil, and they use their 
schoolgirl French here. I come here to 
write" He pulis out his notebook, 
scratches ais beard, and recites his 
"Poet's Sor”: 

The poet ecesn’t construct the verse 

Words justrise like bread in a pan 

The lines between me and thee are 

already taere 
I just hang the words from them 
And let my feelings out to dry. 


oet #3 as a fair-haired boy with a 
pP voi €. He finds, “The communi- 
ty here is d &:llusioning. There's no cen- 
tral meeting place. Shakespeare's is not 
adequate." There is no great café, like 
Le Dôme ir the twenties, where every- 
one gathers. “I think the difference 
between the old days and now,” he 
complains, *s the attitude of contin- 
gency. Now they'l come and say, ‘If 
such and such happens, I’ll stay.’ It 
makes a game of it. What I think is 
necessary i. zo find the reality of Pari- 
sian life, like the expatriates of fifty 
years ago, t» make it tributary to your 
work.” It is anclear what reality they 
found fifty vears ago, since most expa- 
triates then wrote about the old days at 
home. But Poet #3 continues, “Some 
think their sion of Paris will be pre- 
fabricated for them. For me, there is a 
gentleness tere that you can’t find in 
New York, wth its brutality. There’s a 


civility still here. You can buy one ciga- 
rette here, for example.” At this last 
reference, Poet #2 smiles maliciously. 

The old expatriate quarters— Mont- 
parnasse, St. Germain-des-Prés, the 
Latin Quarter—have become too expen- 
sive for the younger group; it is more 
common to find them in flats, or even 
converted maid’s rooms, in the old Ma- 
rais quarter on the Right Bank. “The 
area around St. Michel and St. Ger- 
main-des-Prés,” continues Poet #3, “is 
so packed with foreigners and students 
and tourists that it’s not very pleasant. 
It’s rather garish. But Paris is still one 
place where Americans and people 
from all over the world come to escape 
condemnation of what they do. There’s 
a real similarity between Paris and 
California in that way. As in California, 
there’s a lot of loose, caustic energy 
coming to this place that’s so tied up 
with dreams.” He, too, hails from the 
western paradise, as do a dispropor- 
tionately high number of the Shake- 
speare & Co. folk. Restless in the heav- 
en in which they were born, they try 
another. Poet #3 admits that he may 
leave Paris in the end, although he does 
not know where he would go after that. 
In fourteen months he has found, “The 
isolation here is so great. There are no 
magazines, no publications, no one to go 
to.” 


Private English lessons and money 
from his girlfriend’s parents keep him 


eating regularly. There are few ways 
for a literary immigrant to make a 
living in Paris these days. In a France 
that belongs to the Common Market, it 
is virtually impossible to get working 
papers if you are an American. The 
wire services have finished off the days 
when you could work as a stringer for 
an American newspaper, as Heming- 
way did. 


| ien English lessons are the most 
common solution to the problem of 
finances, but Poet #4 managed to find 
employment as a bouncer in a Montpar- 
nasse nightclub owned by a boorish 
American. "It's a very crazy plaee,” he 
declares, staring at you with intense 
black eyes. “You’ve got a lot of intellec- 
tuals who go there, poetasters. They’ve 
lived their experience on their 
tongues.” He came to Paris three years 
ago, another California drifter. His in- 
tention was to study semiology under 
Roland Barthes. He stayed on in Paris 
to write poetry. The bouncer’s job made 
him rich by bohemian standards, but 
did not relieve his gloom. “The French 
word for bouncer, you know, is videur— 
vide as in emptiness.” His enchantment 
with Paris has been tainted by despair. 
“Paris is a great city to come to, to find, 
like the Emperor’s New Clothes, what 
you're wearing. There's the Paris the 
tourist comes to see, and there's the 
Paris everyone else sees, struggling 
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around to get a baguette. Many writers 
I know have come to Paris, stopped 
writing, and left. They’ve had to strug- 
gle and they’ve lost that naive feeling 
that Americans in Paris have. Why 
have they lost it? Because it’s a myth! 
There are the same cafés, the same 
bottles of wine, but there’s a tactileness 
that is missing. This is the truth: Paris 
is the most abstract city in the world. 
You have to come here and talk about 
writing a book, but never write it.” A 
moment later he confesses, in so many 
words, that this is what has happened 
to him. But he knows someone who has 
come to Paris and written books! Some- 
one who has actually lived on bread and 
cheese, and is the living embodiment of 
the Garret Novelist. 


rrangements are made for me to 
meet the Garret Novelist the next 
day. For three years this man has lived 
in a tiny maid's room, in the attic of a 
building off the Place du Chátelet. Only 
a bed, a few books, and cold running 
water in a cracked sink kept him com- 
pany there. He has given enough pri- 
vate English lessons to keep himself 
alive and writing. I stagger up six long 
flights of stairs and knock on the door, 
only to be greeted by a scruffy young 
Englishman who informs me that the 
Garret Novelist has lately removed 
himself to Chez N----- , the residence of 
his girlfriend's family on the rue de 
Babylone. An exchange of calls between 
Poet #4 and me ends in my being 
informed that the Garret Novelist will 
meet me later that night at the night- 
club where Poet #4 bounces. 

To my surprise, the Garret Novelist 
is the tidiest bohemian I have met to 
date—tall, short-haired, and wearing 
glasses. He is thirty-two, a native of 
Queens who had to get away from fami- 
ly pressures, and came to Paris in order 
to write. He seems to enjoy his poverty. 
“I don't know how to relate being in 
Paris to my writing,” he says. "I've 
been down and out here and I couldn't 
be in New York. The discipline this 
gives me helps me to write. Sympathy is 
a bad thing for a writer." Does he like 
Paris? “Oh, I love Paris! But it would be 
nice if there weren’t so many foreigners 
in Paris, and it would be nice if there 
weren’t so many French people in Pa- 
ris.” Of his books, the one he takes most 
seriously is the third and most recently 
finished. It is 506 pages long; this, he 
says, is the reason that ten publishers 
have rejected it—they have refused to 
read it through. He offers to show the 
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book to me and I accept. He will send it 
to me in a few days, but now he must 
leave, as he has an English lesson to 
give early the next morning. 

The novelist goes, and Poet 3*4 re- 
turns. He has artistic problems of his 
own, and he is burning to talk about 
them. Although he has been published 
in some little magazines in America, he 
is far from satisfied with himself. “I 
want to write a novel called The Cha- 
meleon about all the selves I’ve been. 
Magnetically I was drawn acress the 
Atlantic, committed to the study of 
‘Death and Language.’ I assimilated 
very sophisticated French intellectual 
theory—you might say I poured con- 
erete before the plant had a chance to 
grow. Being confronted by themes like 
Space and Nothingness, I found that 
they swallowed my language, and now 
I’m trying to get it back. Maybe Pm 
playing with linguistic fire. Maybe it’s 
peculiar to Paris, but semiology is like 
walking into a cave and hoping it’s a 
tunnel. Maybe I studied language to 
postpone werking with language. May- 
be I’m working inside a parenthesis—a 
semiological parenthesis!” He pulls at 
the black beard, and looks up brightly. 
It is time fcr me to move along. 

A day or so later, a parcel arrives, 
hand-delivered from Chez N----- , and I 
read a little more than a third of it. It is 
an immature and hazy romance whose 
author has no evident talent. I return 
the manuscript to him, and append a 
message conveying, in polite terms, my 
poor opinion of his book. By way of 
offering some reason for my feelings, I 
quote him one of his sentences—“The 
roads from Paris were literally paved 


with people” —as evidence of his care- 
lessness. I am aware nothing will con- 
vince someone so dedicated as this Gar- 
ret Novelist that he ought to try some 
other business; nevertheless, it is my 
duty to speak honestly. 


t would seem that the best young 
American writers these days are 
avoiding Europe. The American liter- 
ary life in Paris, long the capital of the 
expatriates, is so undistinguished that 
a professor of English might settle in 
with a half-dozen of his brightest the- 
sis-writers and pronounce himself the 
founder of a great new literary move- 
ment. There would be no one there to 
contradict him. Not even the scribblers 
at Shakespeare & Co. can speak with 
anything resembling a unified voice. If 
there is a generation of disillusioned 
young American writers in the wake of 
Watergate and Vietnam, they have not 
gone to Paris—nor anywhere else in 
Europe—to cry their hearts out. The 
two main reasons for this are that 
Europe is now marked by more prohibi- 
tions and restrictions than life in the 
United States, and life in Europe is at 
least as expensive, if not more so, than 
life in the United States. Wherever in 
the past there have been clusters of 
young expatriates, there have been fa- 
vorable exchange rates and low prices. 
The American in Paris today finds the 
opposite situation. 

Still, there are the ones we have met, 
inspired by the legends of old and 
trying to write the next chapter in the 
chronicle of the American writer 
abroad. Their prospects are worse than 
those of any generation before them. 
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CRAZY JANIE & JOE THE MILKMAN 
Notes on Class Attitudes Now 


by Benjamin DeMott 


n theory, “class” is an unmention- 
I able; in fact it comes up a lot. A 
friend explains a third party to you by 
talking about social origins. (*Ned's 
Dad was a big orthopedic surgeon in St. 
Louis, did you know?" "Susie's an Ar- 
kansas girl, did you know? Left for 
college right off the farm.” "Ted's from 
a Catholic family in Eau Claire, did you 
know? Seven kids and the mother was a 
nurse.") Or the stylish talk-show host 
builds half a monologue on an account 
of the pasteral mores of Nebraska as 


viewed from a Bel Air salon. But while 
class chatter is pervasive, it's usually 
unsatisfying—not grating, seldom 
downright snobbish, but lacking sub- 
stance or point. Matters of consequence 
are in view—in a democracy the charac- 
ter of class relationships is hardly a 
trivial issue—but they're not faced up 
to. The understanding, or convention, is 
that class leads nowhere, doesn't have a 
future as a subject. It's a telling de- 
tail—something brought up, taken in, 
nodded at wisely. . . abruptly dropped. 


For a free booklet on old bottles. crocks and 
jugs, write Boss Edens at The Distillery. 


And the abrupt dropping feels wrong. 
What premots these ruminations is a 
random assortment of events, conver- 
sations, ensertainments. A new book | 
about socia. ciass in America by a pair | 
of established professionals in the field | 
of sociology. 4 movie about life on the 
assembly ame—the first American | 
"working-class" film that I've been to 
in years. And some exposure to a rock 
music perfermer who, unless I'm mis- | 
taken, sings about class every time he 
opens his mouth. | 
It’s the hock, oddly, that leaves the 
strongest impression of incomplete- 
ness—of themes insufficiently worked 
through. The title is SOCIAL STANDING IN 
AMERICA: NEW DIMENSIONS OF CLASS 
(Basic Books, $15.95), and the authors 
are Richard Coleman and Lee Rainwa- 
ter, associates at the Joint Har- | 
vard-MIT Center for Urban Studies. | 
The Coleman-Rainwater specialty is 
the connection between two kinds of 
“indicators’ of class—objective (salary: 
$22,000) and subjective (“I think the 
couple across the street are a little 
below us— he's just a bank teller”). And | 
in pursuing it the researchers are ex- 
tending, by their own assertion, the | 
notable sociological tradition begun a i IL 
half century ago by the Lynds with | | Pt ou ES 
Middletown and by Lloyd Warner with | ^ 


Yankee City. Like those trailblazers, | THESE OLD BOTTLES go back tO the 


Coleman and Rainwater are alert to the 


acuity ef amateur social observers— days when Jack Daniel made them to observe 
and they're aemirably critical of poll- 


sters who “hice the complexity of peo- special occasions. 
ple’s views” by framing simpleminded i i 
questions and publishing the answers. | One was for winning the Gold Medal at the 
e foundation of Social Standing is a ) à ; 
collection of 960 in-depth interviews on 1904 World S Fair. And another, ın 1896, on 
UE diee aa Td Be | the 100ch anniversary of "Tenhessee statehood. 


ton and Kansas City with a demograph- 


ically seun sample of the citizenry. He even had his nephew make a special 
Seed ee | bottle Hor his favotite hotel, the Maxwell 
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ally quoted a the book, that the inter- 
viewees were encouraged not to shoot House in Nashville 
3 * 


from the hip but to state themselves 


NOU aral-expahsively. . But when it came to 
Accept their opinions as representa- whiskey, Mr. Jack insisted 


tive, and Socia! Standing qualifies as an | CHARCOAL 

impressive, f depressing, study of the on charcoal mellowing MELLOWED 

content of this country's social mind. sel] P ^ 

The book is not, to be sure, teeming | € VCTy drop. He Was too AME DE 
Mac ER 


ishing, for instance, that most Ameri- 

cans still believe—despite the palaver | tQ change that, no matter 
about unmeltable ethnics—that the | ? L 

ideal medel of ethnic integration for what the occasion. 

this country remains the melting pot. 
Or that blue collar versus white collar Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof - Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
has ceased tc rank as a significant Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 

social distinction hereabouts. Or that Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 


with revelatsens. I didn't find it aston- good 1 whiskey man Ja gs 
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the prestige of education as a symbol of 
higher status is in decline. 

I wasn’t amazed, either, that most 
Americans believe income and stan- 
dard of living to be the main determi- 
nants of class, but at the same time 
selectively associate with each other in 
a fashion indicating that money is by 
no means the key to the sense that our 
gang’s just one grand bunch of equals. 
Class unities develop from “the entire 
fabric of. . . daily existence,” including 
occupation, ancestry, church affiliation, 
cultural level, and language patterns. 

But several other Coleman and Rain- 
water conclusions are piquant. It ap- 
pears that well over two thirds of the 
citizenry think “social class is getting 
_.. less important in America these 
days than it used to be,” and that for 
some of these people the corollary is 
that the folks at the top have “less 
class.” It is, by the way, in casual 
comment on contemporary elites that 
many interviewees showed their obser- 
vational power. “The people you used to 
think were marvelous,” said a Kansas 
Cityite ruefully, “aren’t marvelous any- 
more.” The conviction that attitudinal 
change is in progress isn’t accompanied 
by enthusiasm for legislation aimed at 
altering the social system. The idea of 
automatically according higher status 
to a person simply because of the stand- 
ing of his profession or the reputation 
of his fortune vaguely bothers people, 
and a third of us want to see “reputa- 
tional inequality” abolished. (The inno- 
cent idea seems to be that this could be 
done without altering income differen- 
tials.) 

But there’s deep and broad opposition 
to “a major change in the American 
class system.” And the heart of that 
opposition is belief in the American 
record of social mobility; there’s nearly 
universal certainty that, in this coun- 
try, the success myth—the myth of The 
Rise—is no myth at all. Only one person 
in ten saw himself as holding lower 
status than his parents, and the inter- 
viewers heard endless panegyrics on 
upward social leaps taken in post- 
Depression America by the inter- 
viewees, their relatives, and their 
friends. Belief in the openness of the 
recent American past, however, is ac- 
companied by “deep worry ... that 
mobility will not be so commonplace in 
the future ... and that perhaps as 
much of it—or even more—will be 
downward instead of up." 

My shorthand summary of the con- 
clusions of Social Standing sets them 
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forth less tentatively than the book 
does. Coleman and Rainwater are re- 
sponsible analysts of the body of opin- 
ion they've amassed. They provide a 
survey of popular thinking about con- 
nections between income and education 
that's a model of patience with ambigu- 
ity and contradiction. They're conver- 
sant with the messy human habits that 
muck up amithmetical neatness, as for 
example our practice of measuring 
class one way when we're looking up 
and another when we're looking down. 
And they and their staff have good 
ears. They pick up, at the bottom-dog 
level of society, the characteristic 
mixed accents of indifference, matter- 
of-fact realism, and defiance: “. 
when asked where he would place him- 
self, [one young Boston black] spat out: 
‘Shit, man, I’m lower class; I’m black; I 
live in this slum. What else do you need 
to know?’” 

Yet there’s the feeling of something 
missing. This is partly attributable to 


the necessity of abstracting class from 
its surroundings. In the sections of the 
book on public faith in The Rise, the 
theme of class is believably embedded 
in a whole human context that includes 
patriotism, family piety, plain pleasure 
at possessing a good story and a caring 
listener—the wide range of “nonclass 
factors” that breathe in every moment 
of life as lived. Elsewhere, though, class 
is sealed off from dailiness and common 


entanglement, and often feels more like 
a concept than a nerve. 

But the real problem isn’t abstract- 
ness, it’s permissiveness. Treated as 
Coleman and Rainwater treat it, the 
subject of class relationships—both 
their quality and the question of wheth- 
er anybody ought to agonize about that 
quality—becomes neutralized, almost 
nonexistent. As scientists, the authors 
have an easy out, meaning a profession- 
al justification for detachment from 
the worlds of morals and politics. Time 
and again the excerpts from inter- 
viewees comments flood with envy, 
fantasies of total self-absorption 
(flight, travel, “getting away"), a con- 
ception of life as a competitive game 
that “Americans play against one an- 
other"—outpourings of the meaner 
longings that shout for judgment, or for 
some gesture of regret by those who 
induce them. And the only judgments 
offered are technical. (Envy is a deflec- 
tor of perception, not a force bad in 





itself; it causes interviewees to discount 
nonmaterial differences between them- 
selves and those “above” them.) But we 
understand: science is science. 

The trouble is that few of the inter- 
viewees are scientists, yet all of them, it 
seems, are adept at aping the scientific 
stance. Well before the end of Social 
Standing, researchers and interviewees 
are talking the same language with 
such absence of compunction, indeed 


with such happiness, as to leave the 
impressicn that approving a class soci- 
ety comes as comfortably to us—de- 
spite a litcle fretting about the mysteri- 
ous “reputational inequality"—as lik- 
ing basebal! and blueberry pie. The 
voice that predominates in this book is 
confidently distancing, categorizing, 
and its scund is more disquieting even 
than that of envy and resentment. 
Farmhand, teller, cesspool cleaner, “Joe 
the Milkman”—the respondents readily 
package taese and a hundred others for 
status display neighbors and strangers 
alike, with ao strain (“The people lower 
than me. . °». 

Is strain obligatory? I remember be- 
ing set straight, in youth, abroad, by 
various and knowing characters—a 
university don at York, a psychiatrist 
in Amstercam, an editor of a Lisbon 
weekly—zhbout American social reality. 
Now of coarse. tut-tut, you know, Yank, 
don’t yeu. that you’re living in a class 
society too— just like every other bloke 
in the West. One stumbles and trims in 
such conversations. One thinks grimly, 
defensively Well, at home when we 
diminish semebody by “placing” him, 
we at least Tave the decency to blush — 
to sense that an ideal is being traduced. 
Our capacityfor dismay remains intact. 
We know what is and isn't in the true 
American grain. 

But reading Social Standing, one has 
to wonder whst that grain is. Every- 
thing is permitted, the book seems to 
say, includiag social put-downs. Evalu- 
ations by «lass, stoniness about “inferi- 
ors," help:ess envy of “superiors” —all 
of it is, im this text, as right as rain. 
We're dea ing, :n sum, with a work that 
has the look and feel of a solid piece of 
research, -zhat may well be a trustwor- 
thy anatomy of the social thought of 
Everypersom, but that's all too poised 
and complacent, finally, about a moral 
and politica. disaster. 


he morie I spoke of about life on the 

assemoly lime is Blue Collar, writ- 
ten and directed by Paul Schrader, best 
known hitaerto for Taxi Driver. As the 
title suggescs, it’s no more averse to 
packing and categorizing by class than 
the average Coleman and Rainwater 
interviewee. The thin story is about a 
trio of aut» assembly line workers (two 
blacks, ene white) who crack a safe at 
union headeuarters and come up not 
with big mener, as they'd hoped, but 
with eviderce of financial dealings 
between unen officials and The Mob. 
Corporate management and union offi- 


cialdom work together, in a spirit of 
realpolitik, to attack the trio where it’s 
most vulnerable—its members’ shaky 
trust in each other—and, naturally, the 
big shots win. The ease of the victory, 
intermittent saggings into sitcom, 
dope-blowing and obscenity-braying, 
and the embrace, in the work scenes, of 
Good Guy-Bad Guy formulas (noble 
workers versus corrupt supers), all 
combine to weaken Blue Collar's 
impact. 

But occasionally the stereotypes en- 
ter contest with something subtler— 
odd reversals wherein victims become 
victimizers and vice versa. Private 
codes of manners invented by the op- 
pressed as means of asserting their 
natural superiority to their masters— 
black handshakes, “slapping fives” — 
are slyly annexed by white supers, and 
used with falsehearted bonhomie to 
close otherwise unbridgeable ethnic 
gaps. A worker (Richard Pryor), sad- 
dled with a big-ticket color TV, winces 
at such programs as The Jeffersons— 
but resists, with comic doggedness, ef- 
forts to turn them off, on the ground 
that, since he’s paying, it’s his right to 
force the entire household to endure all 
the incoming garbage. Working-class 
heads of households are haunted, not 
only by their own and their children’s 
unslakable appetites for objects judged 
needful for a “good life,” but by dark 
suspicion that what they’ve been taught 
to hunger for is junk. 

And, more important, one performer 
achieves life and interest not as A 
Worker but as a human being. Brandos, 
De Niros, and Travoltas—aces of glam- 
our, superheroes whose brows and bod- 
ies on the screen obliterate thought— 
are bad news in films like Blue Collar. 
Nobody’s right except an actor who 
inhabits his person unflamboyantly, 
and can conceive of himself thinking. 
Harvey Keitel, cast as an informer in 
Blue Collar, is such an actor. In one 
sequence we watch his face as he stares 
unbelievingly at his daughter, having 
discovered that she has mutilated her 
mouth with homemade wire braces. 
The child, supercharged with dreams of 
drum-majorette stardom, has been re- 
jected because of buck teeth by her 
school marching corps. (No money in 
the budget for an orthodontist.) Feel- 
ings come in a rush—helplessness, pity, 
confusion, anger, awe. But in the cor- 
ners of the actor’s eyes, or in the frown, 
you also sense determination—a refus- 
al not to attempt to understand. — The 
System is responsible, but still. . . my 


daughter did this to herself. So what is 
the System? Is the System us? 

While the moment lasts, you’re en- 
gaged by the person, not by the catego- 
ry. Few actors move as naturally and 
swiftly from a class-defined “slot” into 
full humanness as Keitel does through- 
out this film. If the rest of the picture 
had been up to him, it would have qual- 
ified as a useful corrective to overintel- 
lectualized versions of caste and class. 


t present the closest thing I know to 
A such a corrective is the voice of a 
current rock hero, namely Bruce 
Springsteen. Harmonica man, lead gui- 
tarist, and singer, Springsteen takes 
some getting used to, speaking mildly. 
The voice is barrelhouse raw (it often 
sounds simultaneously desperate and 
exultant). The songs are short on me- 
lodic invention and the lyries offer no 
Bob Dylanesque wit. And coming to 
terms with his performances involves, 
for me, thinking about them as a form 
of social action. 

But there’s something here, I’m posi- 
tive—an alternative of a valuable kind 
to standard-form neutralism or impas- 
sivity about where people are headed, 
socially, and where they came from. 
This is so not because Springsteen is a 
conscious spokesman for a class—the 
country’s white working-class youth— 
but rather because his songs convine- 
ingly evoke the imaginative life of the 
people in question. There are, admitted- 
ly, observers who doubt that “greasers” 
have imaginative lives, just as there are 
people so chained in class or in culture- 
critic condescension that they can’t see 
anything in, say, a Junior Miss competi- 
tion except yet another incitement to 
elegant disgust with “popular culture.” 
But the only help for such observers is 
the advice that they listen a while to 
Springsteen, and then perhaps look a 
shade more attentively the next time 
Springsteen’s “kind of people” roar 
by in a souped-up late-sixties-model 
Chevy. 

A place to start might be with a song 
called “Spirits in the Night” from the 
Springsteen album Greetings from As- 
bury Park, N.J. Not a pretty item on its 
face—all greaser squalor, in fact —and 
not a rich narrative line. Three young 
men (Wild Billie, G-Man, and the “I” of 
the song) and one young woman (Crazy 
Janie), "all duded up for Saturday 
night," take off, as a lark, in a hot rod, 
for a spot they call “Greasy Lake." 
There, while the others drink and ca- 
vort in and out of the water, fully 
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clothed, the singer and Crazy Janie 
make love on the dirt beach, “singin’ 
our birthday songs.” The surprise lies 
in the intensity of the will—expressed 
in the words and in the sound of the 
singer’s voice—to wrench some kind of 
poetry and grace out of a world we 
never made but that happens to be 
what we’re granted. Before the song 
ends, place and occasion are trans- 
formed by a kind of embattled lyricism. 
Tenderness conquers raunchiness; 
“Greasy Lake” becomes “gypsy angel 
row”; the lovers are believably ethere- 
alized into “Spirits in the Night.” 

Sentimental? It depends on what you 
hear in the music. What I seem to hear 
is a variety of reminders about how it 
goes for the kids who disappear into 
“shop” at grade nine and thereafter 
aren’t in the picture. Like the rest of us, 
greasers are teased and raddled by 
false promises, crazy aspirations, and 
media hype. Unlike the rest of us, 
they're never awarded a minute's play- 
ing time in the great American upward- 
mobility match. And Springsteen 
seems to sing from the dead center of 
their sense both of possibility and of 
possibility frustrated. The longings 
(gonna win, gonna be Somebody) are, 
God knows, commercially contrived — 
but they're undeniably vibrant. As is 
the singer. His voice is full of cocky, 
choked, brazen-it-out fury—the anger 
of the unfashionable and unremediated 
and unknown, leaderless, lobbyless peo- 
ple on whom, as they cruise and booze, 
it's just now dawning, in the songs at 
least, that they've been sold out. Who's 
guilty? Who sold them? Teachers, test- 
ers, “guidance counselors," principals, 
you and I, Everybody Nice. How exactly 
did it happen? Why, they were suck- 
ered—suckered by slop, by voc. ed., by 
legends of The Stars, legends of good ol’ 
boys, by Speed stores and Dallas Cow- 
girls and stock car racing flicks and ten 
thousand country and western “hits” 

..in a word, they were had by The 
System. And, boy and girl, they're go- 
ing absolutely nowhere. 

If you try imagining James Agee's 
Let Us Now Praise Famous Men as it 
might have sounded were it composed 
not by a Harvard poet down south for 
Fortune but by a bardic member of the 
sharecropping Gudger family itself, 
you'll have an inkling of the kind of 
experience Springsteen offers. It has 
connections, this experience, both with 
the past that extends back beyond 
thresher poets and water poets, and 
with the long march of democratiza- 
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tion. But what matters more is that 
items like “Spirits in the Night” and 
most of his new album, Darkness on the 
Edge of Town, burn off imperviousness 
that talks, de haut en bas, without 
shame, about “Joe the Milkman” or Eau 
Claire Catholic ladies with seven chil- 
dren and jobs as nurses, or “guys on the 
line.” In place of imperviousness comes 
curiosity. (What are they like? What in 
fact do I feel about them—and they 
about me? In our kind of society—if it 
is a genuinely unique kind—what are 
the right relations, socially, among 
men?) 

Springsteen’s gift is his ability to 
make his audience care about people 
whom most of us—I’m afraid this may 
include the sociologists—can’t even see. 
In his work, "seeing" and “caring 
about" are opposite sides of a single 
coin, and I'd say the stuff is gold. 


SHORT 
REVIEWS 


A GOOD SCHOOL 
by Richard Yates 
Delacorte/Seymour Lawrence, $8.95 











The foolishness and fakery commit- 
ted in the pursuit of aristocracy give a 
nice sardonic edge to this strangely 
wistful novel about life in a bad prep 
school in the 1940s. 

Founded to educate “sons of the gen- 
try,” Dorset Academy, with its queer 
“Cotswold” architecture, its shaky aca- 
demic credentials and even shakier fi- 
nances, has instead a reputation for 
taking in boys “no other school would 
touch.” Yates deftly portrays the pri- 
vate misery of those unlucky enough to 
be associated with “a funny school,” 
foremost among them William Grove, 
editor-by-default of the school paper. 

Yates traces Grove’s awkward pas- 
sage through the hazings and initia- 
tions of adolescence with an autobio- 
graphical eandor that sweetens the 
entire book. Besides Grove, the story 
encompasses a large number of amaz- 
ingly distinct minor figures, including 
various eccentric schoolboys, belea- 
guered faculty members, and the ten- 
der, moonstruck daughter of the Eng- 
lish master. The prose recalls the lucid- 
ity and modulated emotion of J. D. 
Salinger’s short stories. 

But it is Yates’s own idiosyncratic, 


charmed voice that pervades the book, 
casually dispensing equal measures of 
compassion and precise, deflating irony 
to his characters and to the crises 
which beset the campus. 

A Good School is a world apart in 
tone and substance from Revolutionary 
Road and Disturbing the Peace. It 
evokes an achingly innocent vision of 
status and sophistication. 


SPOON 
by John Christgau 
Viking, $8.95 


Spoon is a sort of Candide of the Wild 
West, a whimsical satire that inter- 
prets history as melancholy comedy. 
The book purports to tell the inglorious 
tale of the events leading up to and 
away from the defeat of the Santee 
Indians in 1862 at the Battle of Wood 
Lake. Seen through the eyes of Alexan- 
der Featherstone, an itinerant illustra- 
tor, these events are related in a sly and 
witty parody of frontier philosopher’s 
prose. 

Featherstone roams the prairies 
armed with a sketchbook, an artist’s 
eye, and a sense of naive optimism. 
Hoping to meet and sketch the great 
Santee chief Little Crow, Featherstone 
takes up with an unlikely companion— 
Spoon—an Indian with modest mysti- 
cal powers, whose pessimism is 
matched only by his lassitude. Pursued 
by Indians as well as by the U.S. Army, 
escaping from one antic adventure only 
to fall into another, the pair are caught 
up in a series of crude and ironic acci- 
dents which, over the course of time, 
are rewritten as history. 

John Christgau has created a deft 
and clever miniature epic, a novel that 
manages to be both provocative and 
delightfully entertaining. The fact that 
Spoon is his first published work makes 
the feat all the more remarkable. Illus- 
trations. 





CAT ON A LEASH 
by Elizabeth Gundy 
Viking, $8.95 


The cat of the title is Brenda James— 
wife, mother, a thoroughly domesti- 
cated animal—who is bickering her 
way through Europe with her husband. 
Brenda and Luke, a publisher, are os- 
tensibly on a business trip visiting his 
European authors, though what they 
are actually doing is making a pilgrim’s 
progress through the land of matrimo- 
ny, a grand tour of everything that is 
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Our Disastrous Court System 





. IR exciting new Saturday 
Review is mazing news and conver- 
sation. Issue after issue. With big 
stories that deal with subjects that 
interest and«concern you most. 
Affect your lif» and your future most. 


As you have probably noticed, 
Saturday Revew is being read, 
written about. talked about more 
now than at any time in its long and 
distinguishecd'history. And with good 
reason. 


The new Saturday Review is 
unique. T^ree-dimensional. Adding 
depth of cove-age that newspapers 
and newsweeslies cannot provide. 
Anticipating tae important events 
and trends thet other media will 
report on weexs and months from 
now. 


The range cf Saturday Review 
coverage matzhes your own broad 
interests. Some examples: 


* “Has the Supreme Court Aban- 
doned the Corstitution?" A vital 
question answered from different 
angles by distinguished attorneys, 
civil rights adwocates, and 
journalists. 


* “Anatomyof an Illness.” 
Norman Cousins’ remarkable 
documentary-n-print of his experi- 
ences with hospitals, physicians, 
and drugs; with the chemistry of the 
will to live, megavitamin therapy, 
the remediale fects of laughter, the 
usefulness oí placebos, and the 
capacity cf the human mind and 
body to cure itself—even when 
prospects seem most wretched. 


* “The Payoff.” Or why do U.S. 
firms get clobbered for handing out 
payoff money m countries where 
bribery is a way of life? 

* “The New Jrban Pioneers." A 
look at the recent phenomenon of 
"sweat equity » and the short and 
long-term prespects for homestead- 


ing as one cure for cleaning up the 
slums 











WHAT ALL 





EXCITEMENT 
IS ABOUT! 


(at half the price!) 


* "Why Children Should Draw." 
For the past decade, the arts have 
been among the first victims of 
educational budget cutting. But new 
evidence indicates that the arts 
stimulate natural curiosity and— 
perhaps literally—expand brain 
capacity. Some researchers now say 
the absence of arts programs can 


retard brain development in children. 


This brief listing of topics cannot, 
of course, convey the wide range of 
Saturday Review's coverage. Which, 
in addition to in-depth reports and 
articles, includes important adi- 
torials ...features on books, music, 
the arts, education, and science... 
travel ideas...regular columns that 
combine wit and wisdom...cartoons 
... and brain-teasing puzzles, in- 
cluding SR's famous Double-Crostic. 
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| am dissatisfied, | may can- 
cel my subscription at any City 
time and receive a full re- 
fund on unmailed copies. 


(Offer good only in U.S. and possessions. Look 
for delivery of your first copy in 4-7 weeks.) 


SAVE TIME—ORDER BY PHONE AII TülI.FDzE /0nm nas eana Ct 
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i tion to Saturday Review for Name i 
gone year at only $8—half the | 
regular subscription price 
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These are all delightful discov- 
eries to make for yourself when you 
join the more than a million and a 
half readers who have made 
Saturday Review the largest thought- 
ful magazine in America. With circu- 
lation hitting new highs issue after 
issue. 


Try Saturday Review now. The 
regular subscription price is $16 for 
one year. But your introductory 
subscription costs you only half— 
just $8 a year. With the under- 
standing, of course, that if you're 
not completely satisfied, you may 
cancel et any time and receive a full 
refund on unmailed copies. 


See for yourself what all the ex- 
citement is about. Why Saturday 
Review, founded in 1924, is one of 
the most exciting new magazines of 
this year! Mail in your order today. 


State Zip 





Theu Told Us 


Marco Polo 1293 
...better circumstanced than any 
island. 
Friar Marignolli 1329 
...the fountain of paradise is 
heard there. 
Mark Twain 1896 
...dear me, it is beautiful and 
most sumptuously tropical. 
Arthur Clarke 1970 
...this alone is real. The rest is 
but a dream. 
Richard Joseph 1974 
...truly the last bargain paradise. 
Let us tell you more. 
Write: Ceylon Tourist Board, 
Dept.AT8, 609 Fifth Ave., 
New York, NY 10017 or ask 
your travel agent. 


The Resplendent Land 


Sri LODKO 


CEYLON TOURIST BOARD -` 


Well-known author and New Yorker 
contributor Emily Hahn examines new 
discoveries in animal communication, 
what they tell us about animals — and 
about ourselves. 

Look Whos Talking! provides "a 
gracefully written, lucid roundup of 
the newest sclentific theories about 


the potential of animals to communi- 
cate with people."— Publishers Weekly 


Look Whos 
Talking! 
o, Emily Hahn 


Illustrated 
$8 95 


T.Y. CROWELL 
10 East 53rd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 





wrong with modern marriage. All the 
husbands among their acquaintances 
are egotistical at best, unfaithful and 
abusive at worst. The wives are vari- 
ously submissive, bovine, masochistic. 
The Jameses’ marriage begins to crum- 
ble under the strain of comparison. 

In London, Brenda, who feels prema- 
turely middle-aged at thirty-four, takes 
up with an old flame in an attempt to 
relive a bit of her youth. When she 
confesses to Luke, he leaves her with 
nothing but a ticket home to an empty 
house. Alone for the first time in her 
adult life, Brenda withdraws to an 
island off the Canadian coast to repos- 
sess her sanity and discover herself. 
Her efforts lead her to what, in this era 
of liberation and self-actualization, can 
pass for a happy ending. 

Cat on a Leash is the smooth and 
stylish tale of a woman’s belated identi- 
ty crisis. Though this is a formula that 
has lately become overfamiliar, a staple 
of movies and television as well as of 
books, Elizabeth Gundy brings it to life 
with intelligence and a welcome sense 
of humor. 





BLOOD SECRETS 
by Craig Jones 
Harper & Row, $8.95 


Incest is a repulsive subject, particu- 
larly when combined with rape, and 
both play an important part in the 
shocking, somewhat melodramatic de- 
nouement of this first novel by Craig 
Jones, a young high school teacher. But 
shock alone takes little skill to produce, 
and Jones provides much more in this 
absorbing story of a marriage de- 
stroyed by doubt. 

Irene Rutledge, beautiful, bright, and 
arrogant, falls in love with gawky, 
secretive Frank Mattison and marries 
him against all advice, pushing aside 
her questions about his mysterious re- 
lationships with young and tearful 
girls. Then, when his devotion to their 
teenage daughter begins to seem obses- 
sive, Irene recalls the early warnings, 
becomes increasingly frantic from jeal- 
ousy, suspicion, and fear, and finally 
commits murder. 

Though the beok opens at her trial, 
we don’t know her victim or her motive 
until the end. Blood Secrets is primarily 
a suspense story, and as such succeeds 
very well. But it is also a sort of domes- 
tic tragedy, about two convincing, often 
likable peeple in conflict over their 
child. The combination makes for a 
book that is hard to put down. 





WELFARE: The Political Economy 

of Welfare Reform in the United States 
by Martin Anderson 

Hoover Press, $10.00 


Martin Anderson, an economist who 
worked in the Nixon White House, 
believes—and takes pains to demon- 
strate—that official estimates of 
America’s “poor” are highly exagger- 
ated. While government sources de- 
scribe 12.3 percent of Americans as 
“poor,” their calculations, Anderson 
notes, contain large numbers of college 
students, wealthy people living off as- 
sets (and thus reporting no income), 
recipients of income from illegal activi- 
ties, and others who simply understate 
their income. 

He argues, persuasively, that neither 
Congress nor the nation’s taxpayers are 
likely to accept a welfare reform plan 
that does not emphasize more rigid 
eligibility standards, a work require- 
ment of some sort, more efficient ad- 
ministration, stricter enforcement of 
support responsibility by those now 
avoiding it, and a shift away from 
federal government control. 

That sort of welfare program would 
hold down costs, and no doubt encour- 
age loafers to join the work force. But it 
would also, of course, greatly reduce the 
present level of welfare benefits, and 
thus, ironically, would reverse the poli- 
cy initiatives that have, in Anderson’s 
words, all but ended poverty in this 
country. 

Anderson’s criticisms of the welfare 
system are not so different from oth- 
ers’. But Welfare is clearly written and 
patiently argued. Anyone who can 
make economic analysis accessible to 
general readers, regardless of his doc- 
trinal bias, deserves a respectful read- 
ing. 





THE CHALLENGE OF THE MAHATMAS 
by Martin Green 
Basic Books, $10.95 


The “mahatmas” of Martin Green’s 
sprawling and sometimes disjointed es- 
say are Gandhi and Tolstoy, two men 
whose lives and ideas converged in sev- 
eral striking ways. Both were absolute- 
ly opposed to warfare. Each (though 
Tolstoy only after a tumultuous reli- 
gious conversion late in life) observed 
daily the principles fundamental to the 
message he preached. And each seemed 
to his critics a willful, perhaps even 
destructive, eccentric. 


The larger question, however, for 
Green as weil as for Gandhi and Tol- 
stoy, is how the potency of spirituality, 
of moral tramscendenee, can be mar- 
shaled against the folly of a civilization 
that seems doomed to destroy itself — 
not least beeause it has devalued the 
life of the sou! in the name of intellect 
and material progress. 

Green writes carefully, with a liter- 
ary intelligence, about two fascinating 
men and abeut the critical problems 
that brought both purpose and distor- 
tion to their lives. 

His book is the first of three pro- 
jected essays, each of which will, 
though in a diferent way, focus on the 
peculiar struggle between mind and 
soul that animates our cultural and 
political life. 
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THE SNow LrorARD by Peter Matthiessen. 
Viking, $12.95. As a serious practitioner 
of Zen Buddhism, Mr. Matthiessen 
could hardly be expected to resist the 
invitation to jein an expedition bound 
for one of the holy places of Tibet— 
Crystal Monastery under Crystal 
Mountain in the Land of Dolpo, which 
is actually m Nepal. The trip was 
organized by George Schaller, a field 
biologist, with the relatively mundane 
purpose of observing the rutting behav- 
ior of the Himalayan blue sheep, an 
enigmatic creature suspected by Mr. 
Schaller of being rather more a goat. 
There was also hepe of seeing snow 
leopards; there were even wistful 
dreams of yetis. The affair was laid on 
in nineteenth-century style with a 
handful of reliable Sherpas, a succes- 
sion of goldbricking porters, distinctly 
limited funds, and no means of commu- 
nication or appeal in case of disaster. 
Since blue sheep mate in November, the 
party set out from Kathmandu in early 
September to march 250 miles west and 
north into autumn and imminent win- 
ter, and encountered a variety of sur- 
prises and hazards. Mr. Matthiessen 
had been warned by his Buddhist mas- 
ter to "expeet nothing," but he could 
not stifle his yearning for some sort of 
revelation, or emancipation, or coming 
to terms with the universe there among 
the high snows, and this longing gives 
an extra touen of excitement and sus- 

















pense to a journey which hardly lacked 
either to begin with. As a seeker Mr. 
Matthiessen looks toward ultimate 
truth, but as a naturalist he notices 
every bird, bug, beast, plant, fossil, 
footprint, and scat on the route, while 
as a footsore traveler he counts blisters 
and creeps along icy cliff trails on all 
fours. It is as though he looked simulta- 
neously through a telescope and a mi- 
croscope, and his great skill as a writer 
enables the reader to share this double 
vision of a strange and beautiful coun- 
iry. 





THE COUNTRY COUSIN by Louis Auchin- 
closs. Houghton Mifflin, $8.95. A tribe 
of fusty Old New Yorkers is not the 
group in which to seek high romance, as 
Mr. Auchincloss's heroine eventually 
realizes. The reader will have foreseen 
this great discovery from around page 
20. 





RUSKIN by Quentin Bell. Braziller, $8.95. 
Mr. Bell has an extraordinary power of 
compression when he chooses, as he has 
here, to exercise it. Everything that 
anyone (barring a morbidly impas- 
sioned scholar) needs to know about 
Ruskin's style, achievement, influence 





as an art critic, alarming parents, and 
sexual eccentricities has been con- 
densed into 149 gracefully written 
pages. Notes, bibliography, index. 





THE ILLUSTRATED PEPYS selected and ed- 
ited by Robert Latham. California, $15.95. 
With skill and good judgment, Mr. La- 
tham has chosen episodes from Pepys's 
voluminous diaries, showing the man as 
capable publie servant, incorrigible 
skirt chaser, hard worker, gadabout, 
musician, playgoer, and sharp-eyed ob- 
server of the life, the polities, the plea- 
sures, and the disasters of seventeenth- 
century London. The illustrations, from 
contemporary sources, make a fine 
complement to the text. Color plates, 
index, glossary, notes. 





THE AVEBURY CYCLE by Michael Dames. 
Thames and Hudson, $12.95. Mr. Dames 
was trained in archaeology and geogra- 
phy, is a painter, and has been senior 
lecturer in the history of art at Bir- 
mingham Polytechnic. This combina- 
tion of interests has led him not only to 
take great interest in the excavations 
carried on at Silbury Hill and its adja- 
cent Neolithic structures, the Avebury 
Henge and the West Kennet Long Bar- 


On the road with 
Jack Kerouac 


Behind the cult-figure of the “King of Beats” stands the real 





Jack Kerouac: man, artist, friend, and lover. Kerouac’s com- 
panions on his lifelong trip through America tell the one 
story missing from Kerouac's novels: Jack's own story. 
William Burroughs, Allen Ginsberg, Carolyn Cassady, 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Gore Vidal and Gregory Corso are 
among the 35 contributors who combine their voices in 
an enduring portrait of a generation’s legendary hero/ 


storyteller. 


“..first-rate...The flavor and depth of good fiction...[Gifford 
and Lee] deserve special credit for the quality of their 
research? — Bruce Cook, Saturday Review 


"A fascinating literary and historical document, the most 
insightful look at ‘the beat generation!” — Dan Wakefield 


JACKS € 
BOOK 


An Oral Biography of Jack Kerouac 
by Barry Gifford and Lawrence Lee 








Illustrated, $10.95 


At bookstores, or direct from 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10010 
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A complete sum- 
mary of current 
thinking on 
fatherhood. 


row, but to attempt a reconstruction of 
the religious symbolism which inspired 
these creations and of the ceremonies 
conducted there. He cannot, of course, 
offer courtroom-style proof of his hy- 
potheses, which depend basically on a 
fusion of aesthetics and imaginative 
sympathy, but the explanation he 
works out is consistent with the topog- 
raphy of the site, with discoveries at 
other Neolithic sites, and with anthro- 
pological reports of Stone Age agricul- 
tural societies still surviving in the 
world. It is, in short, impressive and 
persuasive. If one hesitates to say flatly 
that Mr. Dames is right, still less can 
one presume to say that he is wrong. 
Certainly he is provocative. Illustra- 
tions, notes, bibliography, index, maps. 


"...paves the 
way for some 
sound training 
in what it takes 
to be a good 
dad.” 


—American 
Baby 
BY MARSHALL 


$9.95 hardcover 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER $5.95 paperback 


NelsonHall 


325 W. Jackson, Chicago 60606 


CASH PAID 


FOR SHORT ARTICLES! 


Thousands of publications are hungry tor short, 
true-life articles, interviews, humor, human interest, 
arts/cratts, etc. -- and willing to pay well to get them! 
Cash in on this huge demand in your spare time at 
home -- ifs easy when one of America's top 
A professionals helps you develop your natural 

-) writing ability! Send for FREE FACTS, no 
obligation. 


Writer's Workshop, Dept. vir, 4125. 
Lyon, P.O. Box 10300,Santa Ana, CA 92711 



























SILENCES by Tillie Olsen. Delacorte/Sey- 
mour Lawrence. $10.95. In examining 
the failure of various talented writers 
(mostly women) to produce the amount 
or quality of work warranted by their 
apparent ability, Ms. Olsen blames ev- 
erything except that standard ailment 
known as writer's block, while quoting 
the lamentations of a number of writ- 
ers (mostly men) who suffered no other 
impediment. The result is a discussion 
with more eloquence than logic. 

Tope NNUS aS DOPO ose cum 
SELECTED LETTERS OF JOHN O'HARA edited 
by Matthew J. Bruccoli. Random House, 
$17.95. O'Hara was a testy fellow, opin- 
ionated, cantankerous, and virtually fa- 
natical about the value and dignity of 
writing as a profession. He was also 
affectionate, generous, a lively reporter 
of current foibles, a gossip, a family 
historian, and a very funny man when 
the mood struck him. All these qualities 
roll out gloriously in his letters, which 
are, simply and without qualification, a 
delight. Netes, index. 





David Levine 


L'AMOUR BLEU by Cecile Beurdeley. Riz- 
zoli, $65.00. This large, handsome, lav- 
ishly illustrated book offers a history of 
European attitudes toward male homo- 
sexuality as they have been expressed 
in art and literature. It begins with 
classical Greece and proceeds to the 
present day, revealing, with consider- 
able charm and amiability, about what 
a reasonably knowledgeable reader 
would expect. Translated by Michael 
Taylor. Bibliography, acknowledg- 
ments. 


Editor of Genius 
by A.Scott Derc 


Maxwell Perkins—surely no one in 
American literature remains so impor- 
tant yet so unknown. "An extraor- 
dinarily fine and moving portrait of 

the man who assembled America's 
favorite literary gang— Fitzgerald, 
Hemingway, Wolfe & Company." 

— Russell Baker. With photographs, 
index, sources Thomas Congdon Books ' K(& 
and notes. $15.00 








THE CHINESE TRANSLATIONS, SELECTED 
POEMS and LIGHT VERSE AND SATIRES by 
Witter Bynner, edited by James Kraft. 


Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 3 vols., $20.00 
per volume. As it must be fifty years 
since Bynner was considered a serious 
candidate for the title of major or even 
important poet, an elaborate edition of 
his works comes as something of a 
puzzle. His Chinese translations re- 
main impressive, but the rest of his 
verse is faded and gnawed by moths. In 
his day, however, Bynner was respected 
as an innovator, widely published, 
widely acquainted in the literary world, 
and much beloved. Those facts are pos- 
sible reasons for this edition, while the 
definite reason is the auspices of some- 
thing called The Witter Bynner Foun- 
dation. Two more volumes are prom- 
ised, Prose Pieces and Letters, one or 
both of which may yet convey the 
charm that Bynner undoubtedly exer- 
cised in life. 





Conco Diary and Other Uncollected 
Pieces by Joseph Conrad, edited with com- 
ments by Zdzislaw Najder. Doubleday, 
$7.95. Much of this material has lain 
uncollected for the good reason that it 
is trivial, but some of the items are of 
real importance and all of them will 
interest true Conradians. Mr. Najder’s 
comments are valuable because, as a 
Pole, he can perceive in Conrad’s writ- 
ing Polish influences invisible to the 
average English critic. 





FAMILIES by Jane Howard. Simon & 
Schuster, $9.95. A chapter of this book 
was adapted for the May Atlantic. 
Se iy Bs ee eee 
IN SEARCH OF History: A Personal Adven- 
ture by Theodore H. White. Harper & 
Row, $12.95. The opening section of this 
recently published book appeared in 
slightly abridged form in the August 
issue of this magazine. 
"ic HU Se RE eR 0 
SCIENCE, SIN AND SCHOLARSHIP edited by 
Irving Louis Horowitz. M.LT. Press, 
$12.50. A portion of this book was 
adapted for the March 1977 Atlantic. 

— Phoebe-Low Adams 
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LirE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Marion Knox is a free-lance writer 
living in New York. 


Mitchell S. Ross is a young writer who 
grew up in Detroit and spent some time 
in Paris. He is the author of The Liter- 
ary Politicians. 


Benjamin DeMott, professor of English 
at Amherst, is a regular contributor to 
these pages. 





— "TheAdantic 
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by Emily Cox and Henry Rathvon 





TORN CLUES 


(Acknowledgments to The Listener 
and Richard Maltby, Jr.) 


Before this puzzle reached the printer 
it was victimized by gremlins, who 
tore each clue in half to separate the 
definition frem the subsidiary part 
(anagram, həmophone, etc.). Halves 
were then mismatched, leaving only 
one half of each clue at its proper 
number (it may be either half). 
Answers include three proper nouns. 
Remember that punctuation may be 
used deceptively. 





ACROSS 





1. “Torn Clues” —I do not like (6) 
5. Italian river bugs move stealthily 


(6) 
10. Assuage the eternal spirit of youth 











(5,3) 37. Beat a rug, take time off (5,3) 9. Find me in the Orient (Eastern 
11. Whisper, “God” (4) 38. One-time verse form (6) countries) (6) 
12. Sing a number: “Left with a 39. Right in Fountains Circle—oil 14. Congressman faced upcoming law 
Broken Heart” (6) rising (6) (6) 
13. Church in a reconstructed manger 15. Sound of hill’s decline (6) 
(5) 17. Hodgepodge feasts (4) 
14. Dim, winding street (6) 18. Again aver, “I’m pooped” (8) 
16. Rests are rudely disrupted (4) DOWN 20. I’m conducting experiments inside 
19. Bad-smelling drunk—not I (5) (4) 
21. Ship helding wood pieces for chair 1. Bad smells left in gaiters (6) 22. Bail is set for prisoners (6) 
backs (8) 2. Slender antelopes (4) 23. Half grid iron football formation 
24. Fools curse foolish Quest (8) 3. Pure froth (5) first showing cleats (6) 
26. Runs in Aqueduct (5) 4. Say, “Lazy jerk” (5) 25. Some moist inkstain designs (€) 
28. Bullets im zones of conflict (4) 5. Big bird flying past circling gull 27. Britain’s first king making 
31. Strange result in surgery (6) (8) apologies (5) 
34. He cooks ears of corn (5) 6. Tse-tse flies in concert (4) 29. Mortal disciple comes before God (5) 
35. Orally instructed Wagner, for one 7. Garbage—I do its recycling (6) 30. Tip top piece—Beethoven’s Third (4) 
(6) 8. Poles parting company with Poles 32. Break apart egg (4) 
36. Say something (4) (4) 33. Sleeps tight (4) 
Note: The instructions above are the special instructions for this month's puzzle Itis — 
assumed that youknow how to decipher clues. For a complete introduction to clue-solving, write to The The solution to last month’s 


Atlantic Reprint Department, enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Puzzler appears on page 102. 











ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 








BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, cloth. 
Free details. WRITERS, Box 285E, Floral Park, N.Y. 
11001. 





WRITERS: "UNSALABLE' MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 





EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 





POETRY, SHORT STORY CONTESTS—Prizes, pos- 
sible publication. For details, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Potpourri International, Pub- 
lisher Box 6183Z, Wyomissing, Pa. 19610. 





Editing, revising manuscripts. Sally R. Hayashi, 
5342 N. Winthrop, Chicago 60640 





POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $3. 
LYF-J, Box 722, Inglewood, CA 90307. 





NEW POETRY, SHORT STORY, ARTICLE WRITING 
CONTESTS—Prizes, possible publication. For de- 
tails, send self-addressed, stamped envelope. Pot- 
pourri International Publishers, Box 6183-Y, Wyo- 
missing, PA. 19610. 





SELL YOUR POEMS Free Details/ Guaranteed Pub- 
lications, Box 83-A, Murfreesboro, North Carolina 
27855 





POETRY WANTED for anthology. New writers wel- 
come. No payment. Send several. PUBLISHERS, 
Box 3455-A, Knoxville, TN 37917. 





Poetry contest: for information send self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to ‘‘The Poet" P.O. 
Box 32419, San Jose, Calif. 95152 





BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries 
invited. Fiction, nonfiction and poetry. Free AU- 
THORS’ GUIDE TO PUBLICATION. Write Dorrance 
& Company, Dept. M, 35 Cricket Terrace, Ard- 
more, PA 19003 





BOOK PRINTING. Poetry Special, 70 copies, $49. 
Also Special Edition of paperback and hardcover. 
Triton Press, 13850 Big Basin Way, Boulder Creek, 
Ca. 95006 





BOOKS 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 








GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. 
subjects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print books. Add 40¢ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 





Books: Used, rare, serious, scholarly. Free lists 
issued. Schneemann, 5710 S. Dorchester, Chica- 
go, IL 60637 


aR 


BOOKS 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors. Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet and 
free manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. YKU, 
84 Fifth Avenue New York 10011. 


PUBLISHERS —OVERSTOCKS, 


remainders, imports and reprints on all subjects, art, 
history, biography, fiction, and much, much more. 
Over 3,000 titles in our huge catalog of fantastic 
bargains! Write today for a free copy: 


Hamilton, Box 1252A, Danbury, Ct 06810 


The German-Americans—from Leif Ericson's fa- 
ther to the Rockefellers, Fords, and Kellys. $3.00. 
Book, 1573 Rockledge Lane #3 Walnut Creek, CA 
94595 


BOOK READERS! Send titles wanted to: S&S 
Books, 80 Nerth Wilder, AT-7, St. Paul, MN. 
55104 


Back Issue Magazines. Over 200 Titles. 1890 to 
1978. Free List. Send Stamped Envelope. Every- 
body's Bookshop Dept. AO, 317 W. 6th, Los 
Angeles, CA 90014. 





Jewish books, toys, more. Catalog 50¢, Judaica 
U.S.A., P.O. Bex 600, SLC, Utah 84110 





PERIODICALS 





There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for free- 
lance writers. Each issue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $12 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscription, mail $4.00 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 





NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 coun- 
tries! Sampler: Five countries—$2.98. Excellent 
School resource. FREE BROCHURE. MULTINEWS- 
PAPERS, Box DE-A9, Dana Point, California 
92629 








OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





LOOKING FOF A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, 
2917 ATLANTIC, ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 





YESTERDAY'S BOOKS LOCATED, no obligation. 
OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 3253X, San 
Clemente, CA 92672 





Books: from stock or will search. Send ti- 
tles4- stamp Box 847, Easton, Pa. 18042 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE color catalog offers scores of hard-to-find 
home library accessories. Antioch Bookplate 
Company, Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 
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SERVICES 


RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING—academic, pro- 


fessional, literary. Original. Expert. Confidential. 
Nationwide library facilities. We deliver what oth- 
ers promise—that's why we're #1! Come to us 
for topnotch quality—we refuse to peddle junk. 
No one, anywhere, can match our record of 
success. RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000, 
Dayton, Washington 99328. 


COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PAPERS. Thousands on 
file. All academic subjects. Send $1.00 for mail 
order catalog. Custom research also available. 
Box 25916-A, Los Angeles, California, 90025. 
(213) 477-8474. 


LOANS BY MAIL to Executives, Professional Peo- 
ple. Up to $15,000. Private, convenient, no inter- 
views. Write C. E. Wilson, Vice President, Postal 
Executive Financial Services, Inc., Dept. 0122, 
14201 E. 4th Ave., P.O. Box 39F, Denver, Co. 
80239 


WORDSMITHS will ghost anything. Books, papers, 
studies, etc. Also editing, research, indexing of 
books. Professional writers, national clientele, tes- 
timonials on request. Expert work all fields. Box 
5882a, Chicago 60680. 


Freedom of Information Act request letters and 
litigation done by Washington law firm. Daniels and 
Burchfiel 2914 M St. NW., Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202) 333-8998. 


WORD PROCESSING on Sperry-Remington MT- 
200 equipment. Resumes, letters, etc. Profession- 
al. Writers Unlimited (202) 723-1715 





PUBLISHED ENGLISH STYLIST: Ghostwriting, ed- 
iting. strictly confidential. Nonfiction, fiction. Pa- 
pers, speeches, theses, dissertations, books. 
Southern California libraries. Write for writing 
samples, information. Dr. Robert Henry Brown, 
Portfolios Limited, Box 901-D, Alpine, Calif. 
92001. (714) 445-5944. 





Money for College: Sources for all income levels, 
computer analysis, free details. Box 1937C, Hi- 
ram, Ohio 44234. 


WRITING SERVICES 


We provide service—not exaggerated advertising claims. NO 
WORK FOR DIRECT ACADEMIC SUBMISSION. Title 39, Section 
#3005 makes illegal the sale of termpapers, theses or disserta- 
tions through the mails!! Can you afford to deal with a company 


likely to be under investigation by Postal Authorities? No "'nation- 
wide library facilities" but we have IMMEDIATE access to the BEST 
library facilities here in Washington, D.C. WRITING, RESEARCH, 
EDITING AND RELATED SERVICES. PROFESSIONAL. Reasonable. 
Writers Unlimited, Box #4391, Washington, D.C. 20012. (202) 
723-1715 Mastercharge/ Visa!! 





RECORDS AND TAPES 


SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 64 pg. 
list $1.00. Bakers Wife Cast LP $9.95 Broadway / 
Hollywood Recordings, Georgetown, Connecticut 
06829 








RECORDS-TAPES! Discounts to 73%; all labels; no 
purchase obligations; newsletter; discount di- 
vidend certificates; 100% guarantees. Free de- 
tails. Discount Music Club, 650 Main St., Dept. 37- 
0978, New Rochelle, New York 10801. 


NOTICE: RECORD RATERS WANTED 
(No experience required) Each month you will 
receive nationally released albums to rate. THERE 
IS NO EXTRA CHARGE for the LP's you receive. 


You pay a small membership fee which covers all 
costs of the LP's. We pay postage. In return for your 
opinion, build your LP collection. "First come basis." 
For application write: EARS, DEPT (7 77] Box 10245. 
5521 Center St.. Milwaukee. WI 53210. 

© 1975 E.A.R.S. 


ET 


STAMPS 


PENFRIENDS. Fo: free information, write: Papy- 
rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 
: omes UPS SERS t i KR ad tpe pmi eii 


MUSIC 


Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.9*. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 
DO SE e SE A) OR o NEN 
SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Rare Quality. Ger- 
man Masterbuil@e Perfection. Catalog. Gregoire 
Distributors, 10553 Victory N.E., Seattle, Washing- 
ton 98125. 
DOC n UR ee ae ees eee 
KITS Lute, violasdia gamba, harps, vielle, psaltery, 
hammered dulcirser, dulcimer. Finished instru- 
ments. James Cox Luthier, 429 Fawcett St., Balti- 
more, Md. 21211 
07 0ISISUL meer aD CERE Er eae RICE IU | 
GOJRMET FOODS 


Ginseng tea recipes, where to get ingredients. 
Easy. Intriguing. aphrodisiacal, perks up after- 
dinner conversatiens! $3. Koe, 343 S. Catalina, 
Los Angeles, CA.99020 

SS RL RA a — ÀM—ÁÀM——— —Á—— 


RECIPES 


NEW ORLEANS CREOLE FAMILY RECIPES. 3 for 
$1.00. Marie Lugue't 1709 Esteban Street, Arabi, 
Louisiana 70032 

ees amc 
Homemade Rao  Beer— Natural carbonation 
$1.00—S. Dickerson, P.O. Box 42, New Lebanon, 
OH 45345 
ee 
Vegetarian Recipes: delicious collection of dips, 
soups, salacs and entrees. Many designed to 
accommodate strct vegetarians. All very tasty. 
Send $2.25 to E.B Lyell, 1307 20th Ave., Apt. 204, 
San Francisco, Carf. 94122 
Jge——————— M MÀ —Á— —— 
Grandma's Four authentic Old Italian Recipes. 
$2.00, P.O. Box 4€38 Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208 


Luscious lemon pe recipe. $1 and SASE to 417 
Roscoe, #402, Chic. II. 60657. 

Doce mee IMPO NEU NN SH PRENNE 
Southern Chess Squares, Scrumpious but Easy 
$1.00, S.A.S.E. to Squares, 3 Bluff Trail, Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn. 37350 

o TIE E mA ee 
Exotic and Delicious Pakistani and Indian Foods 
and deserts. Semc $2.25 to Oriental Club for 15 
Recipes. 5019 Calhoun, #158, Houston TX 
77004 

n Qe P m LESE ee "OEC NC 
Super Chili—$ 1 .0C 9445 Garrison Way, Eden Prai- 
rie, MN 55344 

Du LES PURSE RE CM. DERE TN 
FAMOUS CHICAGC KITCHEN Releases trade se- 
crets must try $1.38 Post Office Box 488 North- 
field, Illinois 60093 

BEES Se aed lube oe ee v 
DELICIOUS CHUTNEY—Easy freezer recipe— 
$1.00 and S.A.S E. Box 47, Dept. A. Egg Harbor, 
N.J. 08215. 

(0 ABSE CABOS HN SE SE EO ee O 
NEW CHOCOLATE COATING SECRETS. Easy 
method for perfect results. Delicious turtle recipe 
included. $3.00 sase to EASY MELT, 948 Oakland 
Ave, Waukesha, Wi-. 53186 

Qo PUB Tm vUCae ned ee eee 
HEAVENLY Egg Salad Sandwich recipe. SASE, $1, 
3648 E. Denton kn: Scottsdale, Arizona, 85253 


Cheesecake too mch!?! Finally, light and easy 
cherry cheesecake recipe $1.00 Cheeseface 171 
River Drive Lake Hiawatha, N.J. 07034 

20 DLL NEU ERRORS P^ Patin (CC RE 
VEGETARIAN LASAGNA—DELICIOUS—EASY— 
WELL BALANCED MEAL BY ITSELF. $1.00—M. 
Felgenhauer, 572D*“enwood, Chicago, 60637 


RECIPES 


THE COOKIE MONSTER of 10 Greenhedges, Blau- 
velt, N.Y. 10913 offers six delicious, tested, cookie 
recipes—$2 

| m — ANE I 
ARA-JIVAN KEBAB, A delicious Armenian meal 
created by my Grandfather and Uncle in Istanbul. 
Unique preparation. SASE + $1.00—Aram, 3487 
Greenway Rd. Grand Island, N.Y. 14072 


COOKIES GALAORE. . . super treats. . . easy to 
make recipes $2. Ghene, P.O. Box 28446, San 
Diego, Calif. 92128 

um a CR 
Caterers Viennese thin dough Strudel, and Rogel- 
hots. Make money with my recipes, Send $3.00 
SASE to G.F.S. Box 947, Lynn, Mass. 01903 


Two delicious unusual fruit salad dressings. SASE 
plus $1.00. McFarland, 4205 Shiloh Dr. Birming- 
ham, AI 35213. 

"o MENGE EC IU" ee ee ae 
FROM MONTANA'S CLEAR MOUNTAIN STREAMS. 
Tasty TROUT recipe. $1.00. Box 8993(AM), Mis- 
soula, Montana 59807 
ue m nM EM CV qm 
SUPERSNACKS! Different! Delicious! All Natural 
ingredients. Six Supersnack recipes—excellent 
Christmas fare— $1.00 from "Supersnacks"' P.O. 
Box 808, Nanaimo, B.C. Canada V9R 5H9 

—-—  À S. EMO UM m b Aon ian ^ 
COMPLETE RUSSIAN MENU including tested reci- 
pes for four cooks and hostess tips. Send $2.00 
and SASE to Epicurean Blueprint, P.O. Box 102A, 
Floral Park, N.Y. 11001. Other menus available 
are: Moroccan and Brazilian. Specify. 
——H a “ME es PT) 
EASY PARTY BREADS. Four recipes $1.00. LAIN- 
EY'S Box 1568 Sterling, Co. 80751 

—M Là —MÀ—QAÀ—S à a 


CHOCOLATE OAT Candy-Cookie Recipe. Send 25€ 
and S.A.S.E. to Susan, P.O. Box 18577, San Jose, 
California, 95158 

———  ÁÀ—À Ó—— ia e ET 


Wine Serving Expert—Serve wine confidently. 
New book tells how to, when to and which wine to 
serve. $3 Mackline P.O. Box 184 Dresser, WI 
54009 

— — M 


"Economical Epicuro". New 60-page cookbook. 
Easy original recipes, practical suggestions, plea- 
surable reading. $3.95. Trudy Ascher, Box 172, 
Clayton, CA 94517. 

a-ccnecnm m c— ny 
SIMPLE METHOD FOR PERFECT CHOCOLATE 
COATING. Super chocolate candy recipe included. 
$3.00 sase to CHOCOSHOP, 10613 Meade Dr. 
Sun City, Az. 85351. 

mrs LL MEN OOmM-—MENEEE ee ee E 


WISCONSIN NORWEGIAN FAMILY RECIPES 3 for 
$1.00. Maghild Haalke P.O. Box 135 Stoughton, 
Wisconsin 53589 

m o UM CEN E 


Game for Gourmets, 6 unique recipes $2. Herbal- 
ist, Box 2772, Richardson, Tx. 75080 

ears AME CRM NM RN LUN 
DEEP SOUTH DELICACY: Recipe for Derby Pie. 
$1.00. Mary Sands Sturgeon, 277 N. Walton Ave., 
Mobile, Ala. 36606. 

—ÓBMMár— ee Ae 
FANTASTIC VIENESE TORTE, easy foolproof reci- 
pe. Send $2.00 SASE to: Recipes, P.O. Box 12691 
Dallas, Texas 75225 

— M M N 


How to prepare the sexiest dish of France. Beef- 
Steak Tartare. Send three dollars to Chef Georges 
Darvas, 15 Avenue Victor-Hugo 75116 Paris, 
France. 

sie ERR 

ART 

——À—— M om LP 
ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS ART and Poetry cards 
from Indiana. Send $4.00 for 10 cards. The Magi, 
P.O. 593, Bloomington, Indiana, 47401. 
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ART 


THE CHARM OF SAN FRANCISCO in fine prints 
gallery quality, matted, individually signed by the 
artist, San Francisco art instructor whose work 
hangs in collections worldwide. Series of four 
scenes, 9x12 $16.00 or 14x18 $22.00 postpaid. 
MONTANARO, P.O. Box 696, San Bruno, Ca 
94066. 

— MM Hit aT 

CONSUMER INTEREST 


Your least expensive wheels are the wheels you 
already own! WHY TRADE IT IN? The Car Owner's 
Manual Detroit Will Not Provide. How to keep your 
car young year after year, $4.95, plus $1 postage 
and handling. Strait & Co., P.O. Box 331A, Prince- 
ton, NJ 08540 

SE a! 

ECOLOGY 


ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports: outdoor program. 
Strong sense of community. Admissions without 
regard to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter 
Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125 
ee ee eee 
COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PAPERS. All subjects. 
10,250 on file. IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send 
$1.00 today for 256-page catalog. Rapid Delivery. 
Box 25916-AA, Los Angeles, Calif. 90025. (213) 
477-8226. 

— ee a ee eS 
COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PAPERS. Thousands on 
file. All academic subjects. Send $1.00 for mail 
order catalog. Custom research also available. 
Box 25916-A, Los Angeles, California, 90025. 
(213) 477-8474. 
— Oe Ce E L 

EDUCATION 


"SCIENCE OF MAN. Worldwide home-study. Rich- 
ford, Box 4922, Durban, South Africa.” 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETT ER!! 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming!! Free details 
Intermountain-2C, 3506 Birch, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001. 

—— ee 
Radio-TV Jobs . . . Stations hiring nationwide! 
Free details: ''Job Leads," 1680-GX Vine, Holly- 
wood, CA 90028. 

poe ari RU CASE 
Airlines are hiring! Excellent pay, benefits, travel. 
All positions, Employment Package, listing compa- 
nies that hire: Instructions, sample resume, cover 
letters included $10.00 Aviation Careers, Box 216, 
Windham, N.H. 03087 
———— 
GUIDE TO CAREERS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Comprehensive, factual. $4.00. Columbia Lan- 
guage Services, Department AM, Box 28365, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

——— AE RAE TRS SR | a 
SAUDI ARABIA employment guide, U.S. Compa- 
nies, wages, procedures, embassies all listed. 
$2.50, Omni, Box 1380A, Washington, D.C. 
20013 

———— aa S A 
SEAFARING JOBS—Good pay, no experience. 
Men, women. Stamped, long envelope. Globetrot- 
ter, Box 1266-ATC, Kansas City 64141. 
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OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000+. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YV, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 


Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 


OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Worldwide Di- 
rectory and complete information—$2.00 Oppor- 
tunities. Box 19107-YV, Washington, D. C. 20036 
de itn ies tala mh M bale SC AOE MES BP E Y 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Ameri- 
ca, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND!! Exciting Opportuni- 
ties. Countless Occupations. High paid. Latest 
information, forms $2.00. Austco Box 8489-YY, 
Long Beach, California 90808 


ahs. acaba br eISSN EAE A SSS 
JOBS OVERSEAS . . . (Including Alaska.) Free 
Details. Wages, Countries, How to Apply. Global 
Employment. Box 808-V National City, California 
92050 


| O 
YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms; $2.95. Your Resume, Inc., 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Councel 1239 Apache Junction, Arizona 
85220 

START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare 
time. Resumes House, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J. 07643 


Bumper Sticker Printing Device. Cheap, Simple, 
Portable. Free Details. Bumper, POB 22791 (AE), 
Tampa, FL. 33622. 


London cat hd acil ct RIED Mt MA De 
STAY HOME! EARN MONEY addressing envelopes. 
New Genuine offer 154. Lindco, 3636-AM Peter- 
son, Chicago, 60659 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without 
capital or travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk 
examination. Experience unnecessary. Free Re- 
port Mellinger, Dept. G1089, Woodland Hills, Cali- 
fornia 91367 


MISEMPLOYED? Start successful used-book 
store! Details, Dep't A, 400 Carr, Denver 80226 
zh dati cdbcaos iade db Cleo EE SR AM NEE: - 


ULTIMATE ANSWER to your search for genuine 
mail order success. Send sase. G. Tucker, 4389 
Audubon, Detroit, MI 48224 i / 

is. sapere did addc, diem QUE SESE EEE Ee 


GET OUT OF DEBT!! Secret law ERASES debts, 
CREATES wealth! Free report—Blueprints #HH9, 
453 W256, NYC 10471 à 


timc <a S ia ieee NENNEN EA Le 
MAILORDER OPPORTUNITY! Start profitable 
home business without experience or capital. 
Write for free book, case histories, plus details. No 
obligation. Mail Order Associates, Dept. 542, 
Montvale, NJ 07645. 


oh ence ite Rk Ee 
BECOME A PUBLISHER—with John McKinney's 
“How to Start Your Own Community Newspaper." 
NY Times enthuses: ‘‘Covers every conceivable 
facet of weekly newspaper publishing." $9.95 
from Meadow Press, Box 35-A, Port Jefferson, NY 
11777. Money-back guarantee. 


Pure Raw Gold Jewelry. Earnings unlimited oper- 
ating own business from home. Experience unnec- 
essary. Walter's, Box 2405 Dept 56 Richardson, 
TX 75080 


1nn 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CEE. ated ore acida A noo c 
OVER $16.50 an hour. Spare time at home! 
Rubber Stamp industry needs small manufactur- 
ers. We furnish all equipment and know-how! 
Particulars free! Write: Roberts, Room RC-113- 
HK, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, IL 60626 
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Big Money. Free Details. Homework, Stuffing En- 
velopes. Send stamped envelope. Headen, Box 
922P, Melbourne, FL 32935 


irá M 


COUNSEL PROFESSIONALLY— perform wed- 
dings, baptisrms—become a minister! Ordainment 
certificate, $10.00. Divinity degree, $25.00. DI- 
VINE IMMORTALITY CHURCH, Drawer 147, Day- 
ton, Washingten 99328. 


REAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! ‘Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus current mationwide listings— $2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YY, Washington, D.C. 20036 


o — —— —— — — 


VACATIONS 


LITTLE LYFORD POND CAMPS. Walking, spectacu- 
lar Fall foliage. X-C skiing. Sauna, unusually good 
food. Limited occupancy, contrelled access for 
privacy. Box €88A, Brownville, Maine 04414 


l 


Secluded Country Inn with stable in White Mts. 
Foliage riding treks, hiking, cottages. Robinwood 
Riding Inn Box 25, Jackson, N.H. 03846 


poa aap E 


6 Room modern cottage. Secluded, near skyline 
Drive, Weekly, Monthly, or Buy, DesJardins, Box 
209A, Elkton, VA 22827 


EEE 


VACATION RENTALS 


Carefree cottage ski rentals; Private road on Ellis 
River, Mt. Washington Valley, Cleaning, utilities 
provided, cross-country, downhill at doorstep. 
Robinwood Riding Inn, Box 25, Jackson, N.H. 
03846 
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TRAVEL GUIDES 


KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, 5th 
edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, monas- 
teries, manor"houses, palaces, 18 countries, 465 
photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 180 pages. $5.25 
postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., 
East Meadow. NY 11554. 


nt ooo: 


DAYTRIPS IN EUROPE for people who love to walk! 
Explore fascinating places on foot using our unique 
bimonthly travel guides. For free information write 
Great Trips, Box 5199-A, New York NY 10017 


aora M— San 


TRAVEL 
REALISTICALEY leamn French, French cooking, 
and wines in » comfortable French home in rural 
BURGUNDY. Small groups, adults only. For infor- 
mation ‘“Yetabo", Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 
France. 


i i—i 


SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Bushflying—Jeeping— 
Rafting—Hikimg. Natural history expeditions ex- 
plore remote southwestern frontiers. Geology/ 
Archaeology/Botany. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, 
Dept-116, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 


a Ean EMP al 


Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accommoda- 
tions. Cheaper than staying home. Freighters 163- 
09 A289 Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 
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EXTRAORDINARY SOUTH PACIFIC TRAVEL. Write 
GoodTravel Tours, 5332 College Avenue, Oakland, 
California 94618. 
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TRAVEL 

COOLFONT RE--CREATION— Sparkling mountain 
lakes, renowned Treetop House Restaurant, cha- 
lets, deluxe mountain homes & Woodland Lodge. 
Enjoy swimming, riding, tennis, hiking & nearby 
golf from $28.50 MAP. Coolfont, Box 2, Berkeley 
Springs, WV 25411 (304) 258-4500. 

a nth ERS 2 OOS SEMEN CMM RE tL 
FOR THE BOLD, THE ADVENTUROUS—Here's 
"GO," the world-travel, what's happening, adven- 
ture newsletter, featuring 20 unique vacation 
ideas plus a feature article each issue. For 10 
monthly issues send $10 to GO: THE ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL NEWSLETTER, Dept. A, Box 571, Barring- 
ton, IL 60010 or $1 for review copy. 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


EN Ss oA hell enh g caia of ee ERE 
GAF COLORSLIDES Worldwide catalog 50¢. World- 
wide 7427-A Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 


—————————————————— M M —— 


RECENTLY FOUND NAZI DOCUMENTARY "'Battle 
at Stalingrad’. Actual battle footage. Producer: 
OEGEO Weltspiegel. Excellent quality, black-white, 
silent, 5 minutes. 8 or 16 MM. copy $18.00. Hook- 
Hunt 1106, 170 W. 74 New York City, N.Y. 10023 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


HORE D REO Pea bach adir acc Re MEME 
CORKSCREW, SCISSORS, FLASHLIGHT, PHONE 
BOOKS? Fill out "THE WHERE-IT-IS BOOK OF 
HOUSEHOLD ITEMS" for your family and sitter. 
$3.95 postpaid. Box 497, Northfield, Ill. 60093 


ae anon 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALLBUM—world's best; 
holds 200 cards— $9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115. 
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TENNIS IN CARTOONS Hand drawn originals for 
framing! Free brochure. B. Patterson Box 95, 
Wayne, Pa. 19087 


BLAME MEME D 


Authentic ''REDHEAD'' duck decoy head cut from 
a solid block of wood and mounted on a hardwood 
base as a paper weight. Supply of this Early Amer- 
ican "collectible" limited—$12.50 Delivered. 
FEATHER-CRAFT Box 186 Florissant, Mo. 63032 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


atlu chile steed duet a a eee E 0002 
JEEPS — $59.30! — CARS — $33.50! — 200,000 
ITEMS!—GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—Most COM- 
PREHENSIVE DIRECTORY AVAILABLE tells how, 
where to buy—YOUR AREA—$2.00—-MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE—Government information 
Services Department GM-9, Box 99249, 433 Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, California 94109 i 


MISCELLANY 


A w D a cur dut RUPES UEM LAE LM 
COLLECTING MILITARY MEDALS? List 50¢. Ver- 
non, Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 i 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 


M 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 


ee E i CER 


INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. Short, simple method of acquiring powerful 
memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
ates extraordinary knowledge, talents. Learn 
“how” you remember 'why" you forget. Free 
information. Institute of Advanced Thinking, 
845AT Via Lapaz, Pacific Palisades, California 
90272. 

HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your favor- 
ite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





MISCELLANY 


SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identi- 
ty, Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 








LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation- 
al correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. Her- 
mes-Verlag, Box |10660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 11, 
Germany 





DATES GALORE! Meet singies—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE. toll-free (800) 451-3245. 





LONELY!! Meet "New" Singles. World, Box 3876- 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 





SINGLE BOGKLOWERS get cultured, single, wi- 
dowed or d'vorced persons acquainted Nation- 
wide. Established’ 1970. Write BOX AE Swarth- 
more, Pa. 1908! 





LONELY? Have nationwide friends. Enclose 
stamp. Exciting, Box 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 
(0 ue SC o SE a ES ei es olo gt a 
MEET SINGLES WORLDWIDE! Free information. 
"International", Box I716-AT, Chula Vista, CA 
92012 
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FLY MODEL BAL: 6ONS. Instructions, pattern, Life 


Membership in Madel Balloon League. $3 to MOD- 
ELS, Drawer 2247 Menlo Park, California 94025. 





END CONGESTION, STUFFINESS with an easy-to- 
use clinically tested treatment that helps nasal 
disorder withou! drug hangover. Send $1.00 for 
details to Hydro Med, Dept. AM, 1763 Vista Del 
Mar, L.A. 90028 





PROFESSIONAL BACHELOR DEGREE . . . earned 
with 4 or more years of Professional Experience in 
Business Management, Sales, or Servicing. For 
FREE Information Write: EBERT PROFESSIONALS 
INSTITUTE, Box E551, Dept. 6A, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 652C1 


DAVINCI CAT 


Silk-Screened Al! Cotton T-Shirts 
DA VINC! :s BROWN on TAN 
CAT is BROWN on BEIGE 
Sizes S-M-I-XL $6.00 475€ P.&H. 


TOTE BAGS 
DA VINCEBrown, CAT-Brown 
Both in Natural canvas (14” x 15”) 
$7.58 plus 75¢ P. & H. 


RDJ Productions 
12843 Town 'N' Four, Dept. A 
St. Louis, MO 63141 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE T-SHIRTS— Choose from 
our selection of 43 snappy sayings in 18 different 
languages, each cne screen printed on a fine, 
colored T-shirt. Send 25€ for brochure: CORNU- 
COPEIA T-SHIRTS, Box 9301A, Madison, WI 
53715. 








MISCELLANY 


NEGATIVE ION GENERATORS— produces moun- 
tain clean air, music for relaxation and meditation, 
biomagnetism, and much more. Catalogue-25¢. 
Cheops, 8143-A Big Bend, St. Louis, Mo. 63119 





























Historical 
T-Shirts, etc. 


Virginia Woolf, Joyce, Tolkien, Hemingway, 
Dickens, Proust, George Sand, Colette, Jane 
Austen, Poe, Dickinson, Thoreau, Nabokov, 
Anais Nin, Melville, Twain, G.B. Shaw, Brecht, 
Kafka, Dos , Tolstoy, A. Christie, 
Einstein, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Vivaldi, Handel, Brahms, Chopin, 
Wagner, Mahler, Ives, Wittgenstein, Nietzsche, Jung, Freud, Reich, 
Darwin, Mao, Marx, Russell, Plato, Earhart, Escoffier, Frank L. Wright, 
Van Gogh, Rembrandt, Nijinsky, Tutankhamun. 


T-Shirts: white $6.50ea., 4/$22. red or blue: $8.ea., 4/$28, Sweat- 
shirts (gray): $1 2ea., 2/921. cotton. sizes sm(34-36) med(38-40) 
Ig(42-44) xig( 46-48) allow for (pear Totes(nat. canvas): $9.50ea., 
2/518 Cook's Apron (white): $8.ea., 2/514. prices ppd. 

CANADIAN customers add $1.00 per piece. 


HISTORICAL PRODUCTS Box 220Y 











BEETHOVEN 


Cambridge, MA 02138 





Authentic Scandinavian down comforters—heir- 
loom quality. Order directly from importer and 
save. For fabric samples and brochure describing 
these and other related items send $1.00 to Cud- 
diedown, 1013 Pleasant Street, Yarmouth, Maine 
04096 





Take action against media errors in grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, and pronunciation. Join 
SAGE, 65 Woodland Road, Pittsford, NY, 14534. 
DELE ONUS. AU ad- ADU a -aó ea 
"IMPROVE your life! Any phase. Tested techique. 
Booklet. $2.00 PO Box 10642 Eugene, Oregon 
97440.” 
—Ó———À M E UN ECT ee, 


ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE (1856-1928) Biogra- 
pher seeks information, personal correspon- 
dence, contact with heirs. McLean, P.O. Box 
1774, Juneau, Alaska 99801. 





"NEED A LIFT? LET ME TELL YOU WHAT A 
MAGNIFICENT PERSON YOU ARE. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. CASSETTE, $5.95. DAN, BOX 293, 
ODESSA, TX, 79760" 


ATTENTION: LEFT HANDERS! 
Join the INTERNATIONAL LEFT 
HANDERS SOCIETY and you will 4 
receive: e a handsome wall plaque à 
e membership carde newslettere list ^ 


V EFT Ha 
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of famous south paws e guide to lefty 
products e great gift idea. 

SEND $10.00 membership fee to: 

ILHS DEPT.am 


lan PROM 


©1978 ILHS 


Box 10127 Milwaukee, WI 53210. 





$$ 


Are Bill Collectors Destroying Your Marriage? Find 
togetherness in getting out of debt. $3.00 Spann 
PO BOX 686 Beacon NY, 12508. 
AEE SE Pe OES Se QR 
Cash for old Postcards Box 276, Vails Gate, N.Y. 
12584 

ERT SS ER re (RSEN OR 
PERSONALIZED STATIONERY, boxed. 50— $6.75; 
double—$10.00; INFORMALS, 100— $8.75. Cor- 
ey, Box 113A, Burtonsville, Md. 20730 

sm MEC WIR MR Wet dieta die c NUN DA 
EPILEPTIC SEIZURES from delayed stress reac- 
tions predictable, cureable. $5 Report. Bio-Mag- 
netics Institute, 6519-40th. N.E., Seattle, Wa. 
98115 

mica uel MEUS UN EUIS Ee 
Get a different perspective on current events by 
corresponding with someone overseas. Illustrated 
brochure free. Friends Worldwide, CP-95/D Anjou, 
Montreal, Canada. 

S LE abis Sei p ERS LS T D ETI a) ON VOU. ERES TUS 
FREE REPORT. Quit smoking quickly, easily, with- 
out will-power, climbing walls. $1 covers postage, 
handling. GH Publishing, 527 Riflecamp Road, 
West Paterson NJ 07424 
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MISCELLANY 


LONELY? INEXPENSIVE NATIONWIDE FRIEND- 
SHIP/DATING SERVICE. ALSO TAPE FRIEND- 
SHIPS. SPARKS, BOX 872, TROY, NY 12181. 
— MÀ EE A oe a ee) 
Date-A-Mate, Single, Widowed, Divorced mem- 
bers anxious to meet you. All Ages. All areas. Low 
cost. Unlimited introductions. Free Brochure. In- 
ternational, 4224F Winnetka, Mpls, MN 55428 
— aA ERI ov cdam Ra 
FREE SINGLES LIST!!!! Send stamp. L-O-V-E, Box 
1224, Venice, California 
ABD SC ue RE See ee o7-— 
LATE LISTINGS 
SARI" Cash hei rc LIMES 
—— ————M— ÁO Áo 
BOOKS 
no ALB iub up ARMIS EG 
Black Books Catalog. Write: Black Books, Box 754, 
Concordville, Pa. 19331 
o Pew As OC Rs ee eee DO 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


"TEACHERS: Earn $20, $30 or more per hour 
teaching our smoking cessation course in your 
adult school. NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED. 
SmokeStoppers, 46 Church St., Montclair, N.J. 
07042." 

ee es ee S 0 4. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE? —busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5 month subscription to 
Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 06J, 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 


VACATION RENTALS 


"SKI TO LIFTS. Sugarbush, Vermont, condo, 
sleeps 12, fully equipped, furnished. Smaller unit 
sleeps 6. Available year round. Tennis and pool. R. 
Miller, 46 Church St., Montclair, N.J. 07042. (201) 
746-1400." 









CLASSIFIED RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word min ...... 
Per word 6 times in one contract year .......... 
Per word 12 times in one contract year ........ 









Classified Display: 1 time—$90 per col. inch 
6 times—$80 per col. inch 
12 times—$70 per col. inch 







Copy should be received by the 15th of seeond 
month príor to issue. Adjustments on word count 
will be made if necessary. The Atlantic reserves the 
right to refuse advertisements which we consider to 
be of questionable taste or intent. 

















All Ads must be prepaid at the time you send in 
your insertion (If you are ordering more than one 
insertion, please send full amount to qualify for dis- 
count.) 








Telephone numbers count as two words 
Post Office Box Number count as two words. Zip 
code counts as one word. We do not accept At- 
lantic box numbers at this time. If possible, 
please send sample or include brochure about 
product/service being advertised. This step will 
ensure insertion without delay. 










Please write for additional information: 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
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The culminating work of an 
acclaimed African historian 


Praised by The New York Review of Books as ‘the most 
effective popularizer of African history and archaeology 
outside Africa, and certainly the one best trusted in Black 
Africa itself” Basil Davidson now gives us an outstand- 

ing book that, 2ecause of limitations imposed by Britain's 
Official Secrets Act, could not be written previously. - 
Drawing upon his unexcelled command of modern 
African history society and culture—from the death 

throes of Eurodean imperialism to the emergences of 
new nations—this book presents the crowning 
achievement of Davidsons brilliant body of work on Africa. 


a. d LET 
FREEDOM 
COME 


Africa in Modern History 


BASIL DAVIDSON 


$12.50 Atlantic-Little, Brown 
dd dnd ad did d e 

















Answers 

to the 
August 
Puzzier, 
*BACK TO 
BACK" 





The word chain 13: back-hand-cart-wheel-chair-man-handle-bar-bell- 
pull-over-come-back. 


Across. 1. SLOUGH (double def.) 9. PEON (anag.) 10. LAMIA (hidden) 11. 

FUN(k) 13. COR(on)ER 14. O-READ 15. DEN (hidden) 17. T-ROUBLE 18. PAR-IS 

20. EXUL(T)ED (deluxe rev.) 21. JOSTLED (anag.) 27. DEL(P)HI-C 28. HE-AD 29. 

orc (hidden rev.) 31. GRAVE (double def.) 33. AID-A 34. REAL-M 35. TEEM 

(meet rev.) 36. SN T (tins rev.) 37. SEE-SAW Down. 2. LEA-R 3. 

" (SJUNDA(UNT)E-D (nut anag.) 4. G-LAD 5. EMCEE (hidden, alternate letters) 

at your library 6. LION (hidden) T. CLR-R(DED 8. KNITS (stink rev.) 9. PHOTO (anag.) 11. F- 

EAR 12. NEON (anag.) 16. CALIPHATE (anag.) 19. MOHEGAN (hidden rev.) 22. 

` : M. DE(C)&LS 23. THAI (homophone of tie) 24. S-C-RAM 25. WHI(M)S (anag. + m) 
American Library Association 26. EARN (anag.) 27. L-REAM 30. IDEA (anag.) 32. ART (anag.) 
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YOU GET MORE THAN YOUR MONEYS 


More drability. Corollas aren't 


ONE EXAMPLE 


WORTH AT TOYOTA. 


THE COROLLA SR-5 LIFTBACK. 


More dependability. This year, for the 


bolted «Jether like some vehicles. ^ first time—the Toyota Corolla line is 


They' ret illt with welded unitized 


equipped with fully transistorized 


body corstruction. You'll notice this ignition. It's designed to start when an 


“tightness” when you examine 
-a Toyote, drive a Toyota and own a 


Toyota. 


ordinary "points/condensor" system 
could give you trouble. 


More 5-speeds. Toyota 
offers more models with 
9-speed overdrive 
transmission thàn any 
other manufacturer. 
Another example of 
traditional Toyota operating 
economy. 


More confidence. That's 
what we build every day. 
For more and more people 
discover why we can Say, 


"If you can find a better 


built small car than Toyota... 
Duy it." And more 

people are buying Toyotas, 
finding out that Toyotas are 
built better than they 
thought possible. 


More convenience. The 
SR-5 Liftback shown not 
only has more versatility 
than a sedan, but also 
features a special split, fold- 
down rear seat. 


iconomy. The Toyota 


^ B 


38.5 Lifiback's combined EPA 
2 mpg — 14 miles per gallon 


lan the national fleet standard for al 


b 


) 1978 EPA tests the Corolla SR-5 is 


MS th tec ‘at 38 mpg highway, 28 mpg city, These 
* \ 1978 EPA ratings are estimates. Your mileage 
be will vary depending on your driving 
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-pictured here is only one of 29 
different Toyota vehicles—no other | 
(|. import manufacturer offers more. 


all brakes.. 
Thats why they ar 


More now. Right now. We can't tell 
probabiy go up including car pric 


habits and your car's condition and 
equipment. California ratings will be lower. 


More brake p< 

front disc brakes fight the enemy of 

. heat. And they resist fade. 
Standard on every Toyota. 


. Power assisted 


you when, but all prices will 
es. So if you're thinking about 


buying a new car, think about buying a Toyota now. There will 
probably never be a better time. And when you buy a 
Toyota now, you'll find out what rea! satisfaction is. 
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Like many people you may recently 
have switched to a lower tar cigarette, with 
milder flavor. 

But as your tastes have changed, you 
may have found yourself reaching for a 
cigarette even lower in tar. An ultra-low tar 
alternative that satisfies your new tastes 
in smoking. 

Then the decision is Now. 

Now has only 2 mg tar. And bear this 
in mind: todays Now has the most satisfying "w 

uM)  " taste in any cigarette 

SS oat so low in tar. 





MENTHOL 





Only 2 mg tar. Significantly lower than 98% of all cigarettes sold. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, .2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC methodi 


"The 1928 Buick” by Arthur Miller 


THE BIG SQUEEZ 
> LABOR UNION 


by A. H. RASKIN 
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REID J.DAITZMAN 


HOME: Stamford, Connecticut 

AGE: 30 

PROFESSION: Clinical psychologist 
HOBBIES: Photography, poetry, jogging. 
MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: “The Naked 
and the Dead” by Norman Mailer 
LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Received 
a Major Award from the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues for his 
investigation of the relationships between 
hormones and personality. 

QUOTE: “The names given the different 
sciences are merely arbitrary divisions. The 
integration of all sciences should facilitate the 


potential that one day man will ‘know thyself.” 


PROFILE: Energetic and extraordinarily 
capable. His enviable combination of 
enthusiasm and intellectual ability makes him 
the classic “accomplisher.” 


HIS SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Labels 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label”) 
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A heritage 
of uncompromising quality. 
Dewar's never varies. 
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All the riches of 


Middle-earth. 
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All seven beautiful editions 
for only *12* (Save *7035), 


Publishers list prices total: 58285 
You simply agree to buy four books within a year 


Imagine the pleasures of owning the complete Tolkien 
library —including the current bestseller The 
Silmarillion —all for only $12.50 (plus postage and 
handling charges). They can be yours to enjoy as a 
member of Book-of the-Month Club. 


Bookstore Quality at Book-Club Savings 


You conveniently shop at home at considerable savings. 


Whether you're adding up your remarkable savings 
on the introductory offer, or on books you are offered 
as a member, these are always true savings...because 
every Club book is as good as, or better than, those 
sold in stores. You never settle for the altered or infe- 
rior editions that some book clubs send their members. 


Book-Dividends 


When you remain a Club member after the trial period, 


every book you buy earns Book-Dividend® credits. 
These entitle you to choose from a wide variety of sig- 


nificant books at hard-to-believe savings of at least 70%. 





Facts About Membership on the reply form meus 
i enclosed and return it by the 
You receive the Book-of-the- date specified. 


Month Clab News? a literary 
magazine. 15 times a year 
(about every 3% weeks). Each 
issue reviews a Main Selection 
plus scores of Alternates. 

If you want the Main Selec- 
tion do nothing. It will be 
shipped tc yeu automatically. 


. Return Privilege. If the News 
is Mid. and you receive the 
Main Selection without having 
had 10 days to notify us, _ 
you may return it for credit at 
our expense. 

Cancellations. Your member- 
ship is cancelable at any time 


If Eon want one or more after you have bought 
Alternate books—or nobook ^ additional books. Simply notify 
at all—indicate your decision — Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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THE AUTHORIZED 
BIOGRAPHY 
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HUMPHREY CARPENTER 





The Complete Tolkien Library 


The Silmarillion edited by Christopher Tolkien « The grand narrative his- 
tory of the Elder Days of Middle-earth — Tolkien's lifelong labor recounting 
deeds of valor and treachery during the First Age. 

Publisher's list price: $10.95 
The Lord of the Rings * Second revised edition with a new foreword and 
appendixes; maps. 3-volume boxed set. Publisher's list price: $30 
The Tolkien Companion by J.E.A. Tyler Ħ An invaluable, complete guide 
through the labyrinth of Middle-earth—a compilation of facts, names, 
dates, maps, charts, genealogical tables and elvish writing systems. 

Publisher's list price: $12.95 
The Hobbit (Collector's Edition) * A handsome boxed edition with paint- 
ings and drawings by the author. Publisher's list price: $18.95 
Tolkien: A Biography by Humphrey Carpenter * The only authorized 
biography; based upon Tolkien 's letters, diaries, papers, and memories of 
family and friends. Publisher's list price: $10 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB' 
AMERICA'S BOOKSTO 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 


| | 
l | 
l | 
| 
| Please enroll me as a member of Book-of-the-Month Club and send | 
| me the TOLKIEN LIBRARY. Bill me $12.50, plus postage and handling i 
| charges. I agree to buy 4 books during the coming year. A postage | 
| and handling charge is added to each shipment. | 
| } 
| I 
{ Í 
| I 
[ | 
| ! 


Since 1926, 330 million books 
in 15 million homes. 
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The corporation and human valueseScience 
vs. the liberal artseContinuing to grow 


Some of the most fundamental probiems of 
business today are those having to do with human 
relations and human values, and this seems likely 
to continue for years to come. 


We have crossed the threshold of an era of 
scientific and technological development that has 
already altered the world we live in more sharply 
than at any time in history, and is continuingto alter 
it. It seems to us imperative that mankinc's bur- 
geoning knowledge be based on sound moral and 
ethical values. 


We must continue to raise the standard of 
living in a world whose population is growing 
prodigiously even after some slowdown in recent 


years and, through this improved living standard, 
preserve and enlarge the freedom of the individual. 


Whether or not mankind achieves the po- 
tential made possible by advanced technology, 
and to what degree, will depend in large part on the 
availability of sufficient economic freecom to pro- 
vide scope for human resourcefulness; a broadly 
educated populace; and the confidence anc the 
will to keep pushing ahead. 


Mobil is deeply involved in all of these 
spheres. Perhaps our first and most basic require- 
ment is for people—for an adequate and continu- 
ing reservoir of the essential skills without which a 
company in our business cannot succeed 


What sort of people make up our company, 
and what do we try to do with them and fcr them? 


Their skills range from accounting through 
secretarial to zoology. In our recruiting, once we 
establish the technical or scientific qualifications 
of an engineer or a chemist, for instance. we look 
for about the same qualities in both the scientifi- 
cally trained and the liberal arts students. We have 
learned that a business hires the whole person, 
and that in the long term motivation and character 
traits are more important than specific skills and 
knowledge. 


Our business is so complex, even inits non- 
technical aspects, that no one person can master 
all of it; so, to do one's job, one has to be able to 
work effectively with others. In a person's supervi- 


Mobil 


sory work, one of his or her prime functions must 
be the development and perceptive coaching of 
subordinates, since today they must accomplish 
most of the work and tomorrow one of them may 
have to replace him or her. Thus individuals with 
broad experience, the ability to think clearly and 
productively, and a determination to improve the 
status quo can make substantial contributions to 
the corporate effort. 


The job of management is in the most 
fundamental sense the job of encouraging and 
helping people to develop themselves—keeping in 
mind that itis always some one person whois being 
trained, and that each person will differ from his or 
her peers in respect to specific needs and capabil- 
ities. Management must provide the sort of em- 
ployment and work experience that will utilize the 
individual's abilities more effectively than those 
abilities could otherwise be used. 


We have learned by experience that when 
we are looking for a man or woman with executive 
ability to promote—and our need for managers 
who can move up is endless—an individual's ability 
to deal with abstract problems involving judgment 
and the ability to reason is often more significant at 
that juncture than any technical knowledge. 


We are in a technology-intensive industry 
and therefore will continue to need highly trained 
and skilled scientists and technicians. But science 
is concerned largely with the measurable, and 
when you have summed up all the factors of an 
individual that can be measured, you still have not 
described nor understood that person. What is 
critically important in the long term is the broader 
dimensions of knowledge and insight that enable 
people to deal successfully with a variety of social 
and economic problems. 


We know that in our own case we require 
young people of moral stamina who can think and 
who can identify priorities. Given such individuals, 
along with the good sense of the American public 
once it has the facts, we believe that freedom can 
survive in our country and that a resourceful, well- 
managed business can prosper, benefiting from 
and contributing to the growth and development 
of the people who constitute it. 


(01978 Mobil Corporation 


Box A. Mobil Oil Corporation. 150 East 42 Street, New York, N Y 10017 
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IRAN: Persian Miniatures Drawn From Life 


The shah is a man in a Furry, 


p miniatures are as intricate 
eager to turn his prosperous 


and puzzling to the Western eye as 
is the land of Iran itself. As in the 


country into a modern, secular M : eee Si 
state, but much of Iran’s miniatures, so in real life it is hard to 
E tizenry insists on honoring its distinguish between the finite and the 

tont traditions infinite, the main event and the side- 
ancient (raatliors. show, reality and fantasy, the world as 


it exists and the world of symbolism. 
The traveler in Iran, enchanted by the 
beauty and stylishness of what he dis- 
covers, also finds himself troubled by 
the uneasy present. 
The man next to me on the plane 
from New York to Tehran was an 
American, a geologist, on his third mis- 
sion to Iran. This time he was to partic- 
ipate in the final decision as to whether 
or not a nuclear power plant should be 
built near one of the largest cities. Iran 
is earthquake country, and that creates 
an acute problem of finding relatively 
safe sites for the twenty or more nucle- 
ar power stations the shah has decided 
to build in preparation for the time 
when, in twenty to thirty years, Iran's 
oil reserves will have run out. He 
showed me on a small map how earth 
faults crisscross Iran and how hard it 
therefore is to find safe locations, even 
though none of the faults have moved 
for some 35,000 years. One of them 
could move at any time, the geologist 
said, or maybe not for fifty or a hun- 
dred years. After all, what isa hundred 
years in geology? 
He expected to meet with two seis- 
mologists, two structural engineering 
experts, one soil engineer, and the rep- 
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IT TOOK A WINE MERCHANT 
TO BLEND A SCOTCH THIS 
PLEASING TO THE PALATE. 


Ever since the late 1600's, Berry Brothers & Rupp, 

Ltd. have arrixed their personal label to some of the 

Haratu g Hug worlds most expensive and pleas- 

——qi ing potions. And their shop in 
London has attracted a parade of 
peers, poets and prime winistens 
Mees, to its door. 

Per topo ep Naturatty, when Berry Broth- 
ers & Rupp created a Scotch Whisky, they blended it to 
meet ire expectations of noble tastes. The result was 
Cutty Sark Scots Whisky. A Scotch of uncommon breed- 
ing anc Distinctive smoothness. 

Today, you can ostain Cutty Sark from your neigh- 
borhocd spirits merchant, secure in the know ledge 
that it wit live up to its heritage. You'd expect no 
less feom the people who provided Napoleon Ill with 
claret, 3eau Brummel with chambertin, and Lord Byron 
with pert. 








IRAN 


resentative of the Iranian government 
who is responsible for the shah’s costly 
nuclear power plant construction pro- 
gram, to decide whether the plant 
would be safe in the chosen spot and 
how much quake resistance to build 
into it, and to determine the cost. The 
geologist explained to me that a built-in 
30 percent horizontal resistance is now 
being planned, but in his view that is 
less than the safe minimum. (In Cali- 
fornia, nuclear plants, because of the 
greater potential danger of earth mo- 
tion, have a built-in horizontal resis- 
tance of 50 percent geothermal units.) 
In the case of the Iranian plant an 
increase from 30 to 40 percent would 
double the cost from one to two billion 
dollars. 

I was not to discover what the final 
decision was. But the encounter, even 
before I had set foot on Iranian soil, 
provided the first of a series of insights 
into the diversity of the problems fac- 
ing the shah as he seeks to prepare his 
country for a future in which the shocks 
may be as readily political as geologi- 
cal. 





The women 


Among the political shocks, and one 
that is causing a profound upheaval, is 
the drive for women's emancipation. 
Mrs. Afkhami, the minister for wom- 
en's affairs, is a handsome, well- 
dressed lady in her mid-forties. She is 
highly articulate, businesslike, and, 
having taught at the University of Col- 
orado, something of a disciple of the 
American women's liberation move- 
ment. She knows that hers is an uphill 
battle, because, as she puts it, the opin- 
ion-forming people—the new middle 
class—approve of the new role for 
women, but the silent masses do not. 
Some doubt whether the newly edu- 
cated, budding middle class can adjust 
as easily to the modernization of Iran- 
ian life as Mrs. Afkhami believes, but 
she is convinced that the shah has 
begun to gain from them the political 
support for which he is hoping. Free- 
dom, though, is a personal thing. 

Noosh is nineteen, and offers an 
instructive example of the hopes and 
frustrations of the liberated Iranian 
woman. She is one of eight children; her 
father, an army officer, died two years 
ago of cancer, her mother five months 
later of a heart attack. At twenty- 
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four, her oldest brother, an electronics 
engineer, is now more or less in charge 
of the family, whcse youngest member 
is only five years old. Noosh takes care 
of the youngest. 

“Because there are no parents now," 
she explained, “there is a great differ- 
ence between this little girl and others 
of her age. Just as there is a difference 
between a flower that grows in a gar- 
den and one that lives in the mountain, 
where the earth is not that good and the 
winds are sharp. She can take much 
more than a girl of her age normally 
would, and that makes it easier for me 
to look after her needs, even though I 
have a full-time job." 

Nevertheless, she said, her brother 
hates her having & job, hates her taking 
French lessons (she is now saving to go 
for a summer to a university in France), 
hates her independence and her desire 
to be a person ir her own right. This 
may not gc excessively beyond male 
chauvinism as we know it in the West, 
but he also objects to her riding a bicy- 
cle. And recently he threatened to kill 
her if she defied his order. I asked 
whether he meaat it literally or just 
figuratively, and she gave me a pitying 
look and replied: “Of course, he meant 
it literally. But bow else am I going to 
get to work?” 

When I teld Mrs. Afkhami the story, 
she was a little skeptical. Then she 
admitted that maybe the brother did 
mean it, for the idea of women shaking 
off their inferior status is still very 
hard to swallow for the majority of 
Iranian mzles, especially those of the 
traditional middle class, the bazaar 
merchants who resent innovations and 
whose organizations, the guilds, remain 
powerful enough to resist orders from 
the shah. They and the peasants still 
insist on their women wearing the 
chador, the symbol of the subordinate 
role of wcmen: a drab, long, square 
cloth that hange loosely from the head 
and covers everything from the hair 
down, coneealinz the woman's female 
attractions in accordance with the pre- 
scription of the Koran. In Tehran most 
of the young women and girls one sees 
in the streets Fave rid themselves of 
this symbol. Buz in the countryside, in 
southern Iran, aad in most of the small- 
er towns, the majority of women still 
wear them and pull them shyly over 
their faces when they notice a man 
looking at them. 

On the university campus at Esfa- 
hàn, most of the girls wear hip-fitting 
blue jeans anc T-shirts, but to my 


surprise there were also a few who wore 
the chador, which Reza Shah Pahlavi, 
the father of the present shah, sought 
to abolish as early as 1934. When I 
asked one of these students whether 
she resented the women's liberation 
movement, she replied that she wore 
the chador only on campus, not in the 
streets. Not that she accepted the sub- 
ordinate role of women; on the con- 
trary, she wore it as a symbol of protest 
against the shah and the governmental 
establishment. She resented the extent 
to which the shah was squandering oil 
revenues on the military and wished he 
would spend more on education and 
social welfare; she resented the low 
caliber of the teaching at the university 
and the way the police treat student 
demonstrators. She talked about the 
inadequate number of schools—only 44 
percent of children of school age can 
attend classes—and the fact that some 
150,000 students must be sent to univer- 
sities abroad because the facilities at 
home are so limited and the need for 
skilled people is so great. She counts 
herself among the new middle class of 
professionals, engineers, economists, 
teachers, and scientists who hope to 
turn Iran into a prosperous modern 
state. She was a modern-thinking wom- 
an, and yet in her fervent opposition to 
the shah she made common cause with 
the mullahs, the clergy who use the 
power of the Islamic religion to resist 
the shah's efforts to transform Iran 
into a secular state. 

The shah is probably correct in as- 
suming that only his autocratic rule can 
overcome the enormous obstacles to re- 
form and modernization in Iran. But 
although he has dispossessed the rich 
landowners, and sharply reduced the 
power of the leading industrialists, and 
although he has weakened the strangle- 
hold of the mullahs by promoting the 
secular state, too many of the new 
middle class still stand waiting and 
uncommitted. To demonstrate that he 
is not a dictator, he has slightly eased 
control of the press, even allowing news 
of demonstrations against him to be 
reported in the front pages. But it is all 
part of an effort to find out how far he 
can go in loosening his control without 
losing it altogether. 

The fine tuning of political freedom 
is a delicate and uneasy business, and 
its results are unpredictable. The uni- 
versity student in her chador, whom the 
shah hopes to win, wants much more 
than he believes he can afford to give. 
Noosh, with her high school education 





An important 
message for anyone 
concerned about tar. 


The following comparisons are based on latest 
U.S. Government figures for tar and nicotine. 





Tar Nicotine 

mg./cig. mqg./cig. 
Camel Filter 19 1.3 
Doral 12 0.9 
Doral Menthol 12 0.8 
Kent 12 0.9 
Kent Golden Lights 8 0.7 
Kent Golden Lights Menthol 9 0.7 
Kool Milds 14 0.9 
L&M 17 1.0 


l L&M Lights 2 + o8 
Box or Menthol: ane ‘7 » 


Marlboro 17 1.0 

ar fons Marlboro Lights 12 -1-08 

Marlboro Menthol 14 0.8 

| Merit 8 0.6 
have less tar ivao at: 
—— Multifilter 13 0.8 

gs Newport 18 T. 

an a Parliament 9 0.6 

Raleigh 16 1.0 
Real 9 0.7 
Real Menthol 8 0.6 
Salem 16 14 
Salem Lights 10 0.8 
Vantage 11 0.8 
Vantage Menthol T3 0.8 
Viceroy 16 1.1 
Viceroy Extra Mild 11 0.8 


Of all'brands, lowest Carlton Box... Winston 20 tia 
less than 0.5 mg. tar, 0.05 mg. nicotine. Winston Lights 0.9 


Carlton is lowest. 


For results from the latest U.S. Government Report send to 
American Tobacco, PO. Box 4165, Westbury, N.Y. 11592 









Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Box: Less than £.5 mg. “‘tar’’ 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report May ‘78. 
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sts Everybody's saying it. 
e [he cost of health 
care is rising like a fever. For the past 
few years, it’s been climbing at more 
than twice the rate of inflation. And 
we're as concerned as you are. 

Healthy competition has made it 
possible for private health insurers 
to provide health care coverage 
for 177,000,000 Americans, with 
147,000,000 of them even protected 
against catastrophic expenses. 

Though the system is basically 
sound, and doctors and hospitals 
have made commendable voluntary 
efforts to control costs, no one, 
including us, has done enough. 

So we have some suggestions. 
Like supporting the establishment of 
commissions in every state to review 
hospital budgets and rates a year in 
advance. 

Five states already have effective 
commissions. Connecticut saved 
over $150,000,000 in four years 
with theirs. Massachusetts saved 
$532,000,000 in three years. And 
what worked in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts can work in your 
state, too. 

To explain how, we've put 
together a booklet called Keeping 
Hospital Costs Under Control. For a 
free copy, write us at: Health 
Insurance Institute, Dept. 10, 1850 K 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

There are a lot of health 
problems we can't cure yet. But the 
cost of health care isn't one of them. 
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and her simple clerical job, is satisfied 
with what the skah offers: “I admire 
the shah,” she told me; “he inspires my 
optimistic outlook on the future." 





The navy 


The four-lane Fighway from the air- 
port into Bandar ‘Abbas calls to mind 
the finest autostradas in Italy. The 
asphalt surface is immaculate, the 
fluorescent overhead lights are stylish, 
the landscaping is magical. Yet only 
fifteen years agc, Bandar ‘Abbas, on 
the northern side of the Strait of Hor- 
muz, was a tiny fishing village sur- 
rounded by bleak desert land, unbear- 
ably hot in the summer. It was a place 
of banishment, a prison for the worst 
criminals, with a reputation like that of 
Devil’s Island. New it has changed. 

Ever since the sixteenth century, 
when the Portuguese controlled it to 
protect their shipping lanes to India, 
the strait has been considered a vital 
thoroughfare. New the Iranian Navy 
patrols this streteh of water which con- 
nects the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Sea, and througk which passes 51 per- 
cent of ali the oil consumed in the 
United States, 80 percent of Japan's, 
and 70 persent o^ Western Europe's. A 
small fishing fleet inhabits the harbor, 
but the ships of the Iranian Navy over- 
shadow it and everything else, giving 
the town both a new flavor and a new 
strategic significance. 

There are still age-old bazaars where 
everything from a sack of flour to Sony 
radios, from dresses with Parisian la- 
bels to pocket calculators, is sold, and 
where, despite the availability of the 
calculators, the abacus reigns supreme. 
Old women still wear masks over their 
faces and men smoke their ghalians, 
but it is the automobiles and trucks of 
the navy, the la-ge compounds of one- 
family homes or tall concrete apart- 
ment buildings for the naval personnel, 
that give Bandar ‘Abbas its character 
now. Frigates, destroyers, and freight- 
ers lie at ancher at the purposefully 
remote naval base, surrounded by 
sprawling office buildings. There is a 
huge naval air base with the most up- 
to-date hangars for the F-15s and a 
well-designed cfficers' club with an 
olympic-sized swimming pool. On a hill- 
side overleoking it all is a palatial villa, 
the residence of the base commander. 

There is no evidence of skimping on 


what is the Iranian Navy’s largest base; 
it seems to get all that it needs, and by 
the time the six American Spruance 
destroyers are delivered in the early 
eighties, it may even have more than it 
needs. The officers, mostly trained in 
British and Italian naval academies, 
look as neat and snappy as any in the 
world, and the enlisted men are equally 
spick-and-span and well disciplined. 
When they talk about the shah, and 
about Iran’s national interests, their 
commitment sounds unequivocal, their 
disdain for dissenters absolute. The 
navy’s role is to protect the Persian 
Gulf, but, together with the army, it is 
also one of the pillars of internal securi- 


ty. 


Shifting ties 


One might find it hard in, say, a 
restaurant in Tehran to distinguish an 
Arab from a Persian, but they are as 
different as the British are from the 
Spanish. The idea, so widespread 
among Europeans, that Iran is part of 
the Middle East, and hence of the Arab 
world, is not one that appeals to the 
Iranians who prefer to see Iran as part 
of Central Asia. In modern geopolitical 
terms, however, just as the British have 
had to abandon their sense of separa- 
tion from Europe, so the Iranians are 
gradually admitting to an inevitable 
role in the Middle East. 

The shah, not unlike President Nix- 
on, saw Israel for a long time as mili- 
tarily and politically a reliable anti- 
communist base in the Middle East. He 
had very little confidence in the stabili- 
ty of various Arab governments. He 
also shared the Israelis’ mistrust of the 
Russians, and, at least to some extent, 
their profound distrust of the Arabs. 
But since President Sadat’s peace over- 
tures to Israel, the shah has seen Isra- 
el’s policies as an obstacle to peace in 
the whole area, a threat to moderate 
Arab governments, and by implication 
a threat to him. He talks about his deep 
concern that Israel’s procrastinations 
could bring to power radical govern- 
ments under the leadership of another 
Arab nationalist and empire-builder 
like Nasser. Iran has 200,000 Jews; they 
are not immigrants, they settled here 
under the second Babylonian empire, 
they have become an ingrown segment 
of the population, they encounter no 
prejudice. 

Just as the Iranians are getting used 
to the idea that they are part of the 
Middle East, so the Arabs are gradually 


accepting the fact that they need to be 
on good terms with Iran. But, as one 
Western diolomat put it to me: “The 
shah likes t» think that he could medi- 
ate betweer some of the Arab states, 
but for thatthe Arabs are not yet ready 
emotionally” 


Black oil, clear waters 


Few peop have ever heard of a tiny 
island called Khark in the northeast 
part ef the Persian Gulf. But as the 
largest oi! terminal anywhere, it is per- 
haps the mest important small island 
in the world. I? you are a romantic 
collector of deautiful islands with pri- 
vacy and emdless beaches, then forget 
about Knark. It has only one function, 
the dispensmg ef black Iranian nec- 
tar—oil. The werld’s largest tankers 
come here and the automated and com- 
puterized facilities can provide as many 
as 10 million barrels a day. The storage 
tanks on the island are fed through six 
underwater pipelines from a pumping 
station en tne mainland; the storage 
capacity is 25 million barrels. 

There used to be ample vegetation 
here in histenic times, but the sand that 
blew aeross the water from the desert 
on the mainland choked it all to death. 
A fast trip ia one of the British-built 
Hovercrafts he Iranian Navy uses to 
patrol the waters surrounding the is- 
land against sabotage gives one an idea 
of Khàrks yellow drabness, the lack of 
vegetation, aad the reason for the ex- 
treme security measures. A special per- 
mit is needed to visit the island; tour- 
ists are a together excluded. 

But what irterested me most was the 
reason the waters surrounding Khark 
are so surprisingly clean. The answer is 
that tankers row must earry their wa- 
ter in compartments strictly separated 
from the oil tanks, so that when it is 
discharged, it is net polluted with oil. I 
took a swim at the Eghbal Seaside Club, 
a sandy cove, and except for the fact 
that one must be careful not to go too 
far out, into shark-infested water, it 
was a mest delightful experience in 
water whose c:eanliness the Mediterra- 
nean cannot match. 


Soaring ruins 


When, after years of waiting, one is 
finally on the way to Persepolis, the 
last thing one wants is to be diverted. 
Expectation eambines with impatience 
to brook no de:ay: yet if one is a guest, 
how can courtesy not prevail? My guide 


said that first I had to see the tent city 
just below Persepolis, which the shah 
built in 1971 to celebrate the 2500th 
anniversary of the Iranian Empire. It 
was there that he received the great 
conglomerate of presidents, kings, and 
princes who came to render homage 
almost the way the bas-relief friezes 
show the petty kings and governors 
honoring the king of kings, Darius I, 
who reigned 521-486 Bc. The clay- 
colored tents with their Bordeaux-bou- 
doir-red interiors are still standing, the 
furniture and the chandeliers are all in 
place, but while I was there, the skies 
unloaded a sharp squall of rain and 
water began dripping into the tents 
through the leaky canvas roofs. It is a 
mistake to maintain them at all in the 
shadow of the beauty and grandeur of 
the soaring ruins of Persepolis, one of 
the most sweeping monuments in histo- 
ry. Only the portals and vast bases of 
the palace, some of the towering fluted 
columns and broad staircases, and the 
delicately carved marble friezes have 
survived the fire allegedly set by Alex- 
ander the Great. But despite the pas- 
sage of time, here, almost tangible in its 
impact, is the sense of the once-upon- 
a-time power of the Persian empire. 


The lush green along the Caspian 
seacoast almost blinds one’s eyes after 
the yellow, barren desert and the arid- 
looking mountains of the south. There 
are the paddies like cracked mirrors 
along the road from Bandar-e Pahlavi 
to Roudsar, the phalanxes of women 
picking the dainty tea leaves in the tea 
plantations; there is the steep moun- 
tain chain overgrown with thick for- 
ests; and there are a few sea resorts 
with their jarringly modern-looking 
hotels. In contrast to the south, the 
people along this coast are much more 
at ease with themselves and with for- 
eigners. They feel relatively prosperous 
and independent. Each family owns 
about two or three hectares of land, 
they live in spacious whitewashed 
houses, and they all have enough to eat. 
Of all the meals of my trip, one of the 
best, if simple, was in a small village 
near Roudsar. The wife cooked it, the 
daughters served it, but none of them 
were allowed to sit at the table because 
a foreigner was present. 

On arrival my guide got an unusually 
enthusiastic reception; most villagers 
rushed to shake his hand and to kiss 
him. The reason, he explained to me 
later, was that he had lived in this 
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IRAN 


village as teacher for two years and, 
with the financial and physical help of 
the villagers, had built the first local 
elementary school here. It was a primi- 
tive house, consisting of two bare 
rooms, but it changed the life of the 
village. 

Near Esfahan, on my visit to Persep- 
olis, I was shown a farm corporation, 
the equivalent of a commune. Each 
member owns a certain number of 
shares; they cannot be exchanged for 
land, but they entitle him to a certain 
percentage of the income of the cooper- 
ative. The ones I met did not exude the 
same pride or interest or enthusiasm as 
the small farmers on the Caspian who 
owned their land. In the main office I 
expected to hear about the fine accom- 
plishments of the corporation, but the 
place was deserted, with just a few 
production statistics outlined on plac- 
ards. How different from a Chinese 
commune, where every visitor is 
treated to a half-hour lecture on the 
brilliant record of progress! Here, no- 
body seemed to care. The farmers we 
met on the well-paved roads and along 
the stone buildings looked sullen and 
standoffish. 





Arts and finances 


Many of the problems of moderniza- 
tion and reform today have their reflec- 
tion in Persian art. Persian artists were 
perfectionists but not innovators. They 
excelled not by originality but by 
craftsmanship: they specialized in form 
rather than ideas, concentrating on 
geometrical patterns and floral compo- 
sition, not on painting from life, from 
nature, or from personal inspiration. 
The same is true of Persia’s poets: for 
centuries poetry remained cast in a 
mold no one really dared to break. The 
creative desire was either missing or 
strangled by convention, and so poets, 
like painters, remained frozen in tradi- 
tion for centuries. 

Recently, however, poets have begun 
to deviate from the classical past and 
venture into ideas about social reform 
and political expectations. Gradually 
ideas have become more important 
than words. New ideas remain hard to 
come by and harder still to carry 
through. It is the same lack of mental 
flexibility in adaptation to new condi- 
tions, in grasping new and unfamiliar 
problems, remarked upon by foreigners 
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who face the task of training Iranians, 
negotiating and trading with them for 
their new world. 

The men in charge of Iran's economic 
and financial planning are as compe- 
tent as any in the world. They are 
trained experts and they are backed up 
by foreign specialists. But to plan ahead 
in Iran is noteasy. The oil revenues are 
staggering, but so are the financial 
commitments. Above all, one of the 
biggest items in zhe budget, military 
spending, is under the sole control of 
the shah. When I zsked one of the chief 
planners about tkis problem, he said: 
*We don't enter into this discussion, 
because His Ma‘esty is directly in 
charge. Our planaing organization is 
informed about how much is to be spent 
but not consulted. We are entitled to 
ask the military <bout details, but the 
overall decisions r2ach us only after His 
Majesty has made them. He is also the 
final arbitrator in the discussions we 
have with the mil tary." 


Flora and poetry 


The palace garden in the walled city 
of Shiraz is one of the most beautiful 
parks I have ever seen. The combina- 
tion of form and color, of flowers and 
water, is breathteking. Yet I found still 
more enchanting a much smaller pri- 
vate garden that had once belonged to 
an Iranian tea merchant, who willed it 
to a local hospital. What makes it 
unique is its combination of flora and 
poetry, whieh perhaps anywhere else in 
the world woulc seem nething more 
than romantic kitsch. On almost every 
tree there is a p aque with a carefully 
chosen quotation from a famous poem. 
“If you made a sed heart happy by your 
generosity,” my guide translated, “it’s 
better than to rebuild a thousand 
ruined mosques” Appeals to human 
kindness, to the human heart, to na- 
ture, spoke from every side. “Whatever 
you see ir a flower from the point of 
view of appearaace, color, and scent is 
the appearance of a friend and his 
beauty." “I asked a flower, For whom 
are all the flowers? and the garden 
shouted, For all my friends." 

Except for a young student and his 
beautiful dark-haired girlfriend, no one 
else wandered a-ound the garden. I en- 
joyed a sense of peace and refuge and so, 
clearly, did the young couple, who were 
deeply engrossed in one another, in- 
spired by love aad poetry. Even though 
their formal surroundings spoke 
of Persia's overwhelming past, they 


seemed totally liberated from it, per- 
haps the two freest people I saw in Iran. 


The man in power 


The shah is a man in a hurry. He has 
a dream and he wants to make it a real- 
ity. He is also very shrewd and intelli- 
gent, and must know that things will be 
quite different once he is gone. He 
wants his talented son of eighteen to 
succeed him in eight to ten years, but 
above all, he wants to see the fruits of 
his labors. A man in a hurry, however, 
is in danger of losing his sense of time. 
He is pressing forward with reforms 
and has provided Iranians with the 
justification for a new sense of national 
self-respect. He is building roads, 
schools, power supplies, television sta- 
tions, vast industrial complexes. 

But, in pursuit of minipower status 
for Iran, he is forcing the pace of 
progress beyond the resources and 
skills of his people and what they can 
mentally adjust to. He lacks the neces- 
sary trained manpower, the experts in 
specialist fields, an efficient civil ser- 
vice. So he has had to import labor from 
South Korea and Pakistan and experts 
from almost anywhere, and he is offer- 
ing government support to many of the 
150,000 students who are studying over- 
seas. The peasantry, the most commit- 
ted to the traditions espoused in the 
Koran, are still the largest group in a 
country whose arable land amounts to 
only 11 percent of its total surface. 
They contribute only 20 percent of the 
agricultural produce consumed. The 
costs of imported food are rising. About 
half of the 34 million Iranians are illit- 
erate, and there is the specter of Iran's 
oil running out in about thirty years. 

Economic and social progress 
achieved so far is impressive, but the 
shah's basic problem is that, having 
stepped with such dramatic determina- 
tion into the twentieth century, he is 
now faced with the inevitable problem 
of how to keep social and economie 
appetites satisfied and yet stay in pow- 
er. (The politically motivated arson 
that killed nearly 400 persons in an 
Abadan theater as this report was go- 
ing to press dramatizes the bitterness 
and ruthlessness of his many enemies.) 
In assessing his dream and his perfor- 
mance, therefore, it is only just to bear 
in mind that if you choose simply the 
unfavorable aspects, then, as a Persian 
saying goes, all you are seeing in a 
peacock is its bad legs. 

—HENRY BRANDON 
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COLOMBIA: Contrabandistas, Gamines, and 
Ejecutivos 





Cocaine is fast becoming 
Colombia’s leading export; the 
corruption bred by the drug 
trade is only one problem facing 
the country’s new president. 


orge Eliécer Gaitan was a charis- 
matic and revolutionary Colom- 
bian Liberal party leader who liked to 
differentiate between el pais politico, 
the political country, and el pais na- 
cional, the real country, “which thinks 
about its work, its health, its education; 
things that are neglected in the politi- 
cal country.” 

Upper- and middle-class Colombians 
recall this distinction between the two 
“countries” when discussing last June’s 
election, in which the Liberal party 
candidate, Julio César Turbay, defeated 
the Conservative, Belisario Betancur, 
for the presidency. Turbay, a self-made 
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man and askillful, Tammany-style pol- 
itician, uncerstards, and knows how to 
manipulate, el pcás politice. But many 
people doubt that he will be as success- 
ful in dealing with el pais nacional, 
especially with the problems of public 
order, the economy, and inflation that 
must be solved if Colombia is not to lose 
its status zs one of the two remaining 
democracies in South America. 

Recent events in Chicó Reservado, 
one of Bogotá's expensive and well- 
ordered ncrtherr suburbs, testify to 
some of the economic and community 
problems facing the new president. 
General Camacho Leyva, commander of 
the Colombian Armed Forces, lives in a 
comfortable but not excessively osten- 
tatious one-story house on Avenida 94. 
Camacho's house differs significantly 
from those of his neighbors only in that 
it is guarded by two smartly uniformed, 
white-gloved sold ers armed with auto- 
matic rifles. 

In the early hours of one morning 
last summer, three men and a girl raced 
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along Avenida 94 in a white Simca 
without license plates and fired a volley 
of shots at Camacho’s house. The 
guards returned the fire but the terror- 
ists escaped unhurt. None of the five 
Colombian terrorist groups took credit 
for the attack, and it was not mentioned 
in the media. No lights went on in the 
neighboring houses and no one came 
out to see what was happening. The 
handful of private guards, hired from 
companies such as Burns or Wackenhut 
by some of Camacho’s neighbors, pru- 
dently took cover behind garden walls. 

One such guard, supporting a wife 
and two children, earns 140 pesos a 
night for his twelve-hour vigil. With 
the peso at about 38 to the dollar, bread 
at 15 pesos a loaf, and meat at 60 pesos 
or more a kilo, he has a hard time 
making ends meet. He is relatively for- 
tunate, however, compared to industri- 
al and most construction workers, who 
earn the legal urban minimum wage of 
83 pesos a day, and to rural workers, 
whose legal minimum is 73 pesos a day. 
Even this starvation-level wage is wide- 
ly ignored in isolated parts of the coun- 
try, and in the hamlet of Tenza, for 
example, less than 100 miles from Bogo- 
tá, rural workers are paid between 20 
and 30 pesos a day. 


The wild children 


A block east of Camacho’s house, set 
in an attractive garden, is the Club 
Unicorn, a discothèque cum restaurant 
patronized by the sons and daughters of 
wealthy Colombian businessmen and 
oligarchs; by the real, or would-be, jet- 
set elements of the diplomatic corps; by 
young, successful, and trendy artists, 
boutique owners, and media people; and 
by the more respectable marijuana and 
cocaine traffickers, who make up a sig- 
nificant and ominous portion of the 
very-new elements of Colombia’s very 
rich. Given the disco noise and the 
babble of the jammed, smoky rooms, it 
is unlikely that any of the guests heard 
the fusillade. 

Near the club’s gate, however, is a 
garbage dumpster, and next to the 
dumpster live two gamines, wild chil- 
dren who have no parents or who have 
chosen to leave their family’s hillside 
shack to fend for themselves on the 
streets by crime and scavenging. These 
two, perhaps ten and twelve years old, 
live in a washing-machine-sized card- 
board carton which is protected from 
the winter rains by a piece of plastic 
sheeting. The box opens toward the 


back, away from the street, and on 
especially cold nights they build a small 
fire for warmth and for cooking soups 
or stews made of their gleanings from 
the Club Wnicorn’s garbage. They are 
tough and rank high on the gamin 
survival ladder because they have de- 
fended their valuable and prestigious 
territory fer some time. 

There is no question that they heard 
the terrorist shots, but they would not 
have been cencerned by the incident 
having ence established that they had 
nothing to fear or to gain from it. They 
or their colleagues profited when Ra- 
fael Obrezón, Colombia’s leading 
yachtsman, died of a heart attack at the 
wheel of his car several blocks away on 
Carrera 7, and his wallet, hubeaps, and 
car radie were stolen before the ambu- 
lance arrived. There are thousands of 
these pitiful gamines in Bogota and the 
other large Colombian cities, more dan- 
gerous and street-wise than Fagin’s 
young trainees, providing a pool of 
ruthless, savage, and often diseased 
young men and women to add to Colom- 
bia’s already large criminal population. 
A very few voluntary organizations, 
including ome headed by an idealistic 
young American, try to domesticate 
these wild children, but the govern- 
ment’s aid has been limited to periodi- 
cally rounding them up and shipping 
trainloads of them off to other cities to 
clean up the streets before the arrival 
of foreign dignitaries. 


Ransom unlimited 


One bleck west of Camacho’s house, 
at the corner of Avenida 94 and Carrera 
11, is a Chinese restaurant called La 
Muralla de China. Shortly after the 
unsuccessful attack on Camacho, a ran- 
som note was hidden behind a loose 
stone in La Muralla de China’s garden 
wall. Colombians are sometimes wryly 
proud of the skill of their indigenous 
pickpockets. They are less proud of 
their kidnapping, both criminal and 
terrorist, which reached high levels in 
1977. Precise figures are impossible to 
get because the victims' families try to 
avoid reperting the crimes, since pay- 
ing ransom is illegal and police inter- 
ference often turns out to be dangerous 
to the victim. For several periods in 
1977, however, there were more than 
five kidnappings a week, and in the 
week befere Christmas, there were 
twelve kidnappings in Bogota alone. 

Ransoms in major kidnap cases are 
normally paid in US. dollars and repre- 


The importance of timely 
harvesting to fine wines. 





One of the most important times 
of the year for any winery is the 
harvest season. 

In order to make the best possible 
wine, we want to crush our grapes 
only at the very peak of their matur- 
ity. Our experience, of course, tells us 
approximately when each varietal 
grape will reach that point, but it is 
important that we know precisely 
when the grapes will reach that 
critical point of maturity. 


Field Tests 

In order to determine that critical 
point, about three weeks before 
estimated maturity, our field men 
take samples of grapes from the 
vineyards for testing. 

From representative rows of vines, 
about 200 individual grapes are 
collected. They are taken from both 
sides of the row —from the top of the 
vines, from the bottom, and from 
both the inside and the outside. 

These individual grapes together 
make up one sample which our field 
man “juices” on the spot. 

He then makes his own sugar test 
of the juice, puts it in a cold box and 
sends it to our laboratory for more 
exact sugar testing, plus acid and pH 
analyses. 


Laboratory Analyses 

Some wineries test only in the 
field, but we feel this is too crucial a 
time in the making of fine wines to 
not follow through with as much care 
as possible. 

These on-going analyses are each 
presented to meetings of the 
winemaker and the field man for 
their judgments. They pinpoint the 
exact time of maturity — that impor- 
tant moment when the complex 
flavor characteristics of the grape are 
at their peak. 

From the results of these tests, our 
field men then schedule deliveries 
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from our growers. Because of vary- 
ing types of soil within a given 
vineyard certain areas may mature 
earlier. If the vineyard is a large one. 
these areas are picked first. 


The Harvest Itself 

Usually an entire varietal crop is 
picked within a one to two week 
period, allowing for differing times of 
maturity in the various areas. 

Since we believe that, in order tc 
capture the crop's optimum quality, 
grapes should be crushed within 
four hours after picking, all our 
grapes are scheduled for delivery to 
the winery no later than three hours 
after picking. 


Final Inspection 

When grapes are delivered to any 
winery, a State Inspector is standing 
by to check the sugar content and 
physical defects. 

But what is more unusual is that 
we have the winemaker —the man 
responsible for that particular 
wine — also standing by to check on 
quality. 

We know of no other winery that 
does this. 

Even though other knowledge- 
able people have passed a particular 
load of grapes, if the winemaker for 
any reason feels that they are not 
perfectly suited for his wines, he can, 
and does, reject them. 


Our Purpose 

The care we take at harvest time is 
typical of all our efforts to achieve 
our goal. 

Here at the winery of Ernest and 
Julio Gallo, our purpose is to bring 
you the finest wine that skill and care 
can produce. 


Ernest and Julio Gallo, Modesto, California 


Write for “The Art of Creating Fine Wines" 
E & J Gallo Winery, Dept. 15, Modesto, Ca. 95353 
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What have we done? 
Where are we going? | 


One hundred years ago the American 
eagle filled the skies. A glorious winged 
symbol of our highest standards: Pride. 
Honor. Honesty. 

Today a pathetic handful linger 
desperately on the brink of extinction. 
And wheat of the standards? Are they 
endangered, too? 

Ai Whirlpool we believe these stan- 
dards, and what they mean to all of us, 
are too important to forget. 

We start with pride. Over the years 
we ve found there are no short cuts. 
Making an appliance the right way 
requires only the best: In workmanship, 
materials and design. We couldn't put 
our name on anything less. 

Of course, after the appliance is 


Our warranty, for instance. It's writ- 
ten clearly. So clearly that it creates 
confidence. We happen to think that's 
exactly what a warranty should do. 

We have a toll free phone service 
called Cool-Line*. We're very proud of it. 
It's helped many people over the years. 
And it can help you. Just try it: (800) 
253-1301. In Alaska and Hawaii: (800) 
293-1121. In Michigan: (800) 632-2243. 

We have a nationwide franchised 
service called Tech-Care® service. It's 
made up of service technicians who 
have been trained for years to do one 
thing: Help you, whenever you need 
them. They're in the Yellow Pages. 

We've developed these services 
and more like them for one reason: At 


Whirlpool we believe a company, no 
matter how large, should never be- 
come bigger than the smallest need of 
any one of its customers. It’s a mat- 
ter of standards with us. And if we ever 
forget them we want you to let us know. 


sold comss the real test. We're in busi- 
ness to make a profit. But we believe 

profit without honor or honesty is of no 

value to us, or anyone else. And so, we 

developed several programs to help 

our customers after the sale is made. 
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sent a significant source of illegal, un- 
taxed, and uncontrolled foreign curren- 
cy for both terrorists and common 
criminals. This dollar influx is minor, 
however, in comparison to Colombia’s 
true growth industry, the illegal drug 
trade. The T-shirts emblazoned with a 
sprig of marijuana and the legend 
“Smoke the Best, Smoke Colombian” 
refer to “Colombian Gold,” a fine, po- 
tent marijuana grown openly and in 
quantity in less populated areas of the 
country but especially in the llanos (the 
great eastern plains which stretch for 
several hundred almost roadless miles 
from the Eastern Cordillera of the 
Andes to the Venezuelan and Brazilian 
borders) and in La Guajira peninsula, 
which juts northeastward into the Car- 
ibbean. 





Caribbean contraband capital 


La Guajira, always lawless and un- 
derdeveloped, was the site of clandes- 
tine German U-boat landings during 
World War II and is a stronghold of 
professional contrabandistas, who 
smuggle any profitable cargo over the 
long, poorly policed Venezuelan border 
as well as by sea and, more recently, by 
air. No Colombian government has ever 
truly controlled La Guajira. Shortly be- 
fore the Camacho Leyva attack, a po- 
lieeman was shot on a bridge on the 
main road between the principal towns 
of Riohacha and Maicao. His body lay 
in the road for three days because pass- 
ing drivers prudently preferred not to 
become unnecessarily involved. 

Maicao, a Latin Dodge City without 
Matt Dillon, has long been the contra- 
band capital of the Caribbean. Its 
stores and warehouses are packed with 
Japanese stereo and television sets and 
U.S. blenders, dishwashers, and Ford 
Mustangs. It has no paved streets, but 
does have a somewhat tarnished luxury 
hotel for visiting drug traffickers. The 
intimidated and outnumbered local po- 
lice are owned by the traffickers, while 
the primitive and largely illiterate La 
Guajira Indians have abandoned bow 
and arrow and machete for AR-15 rifles 
and Israeli-made Uzi submachine guns. 
Thousands of hectares of marijuana are 
cultivated throughout the peninsula, 
and in the past few years Colombia has 
become one of the world’s largest sup- 
pliers of marijuana. 

The astronomical markup of mari- 
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juana FOB Miami or New York allows 
the traffickers to buy or charter fleets 
of modern aircraft which operate from 
semi-clandestine airfields in La Guaji- 
ra and the llanos. Planes are generally 
replacing the coastal freighters which 
formerly handled most of the trade. 

Until April of this year, when 574 
tons of marijuana were allegedly cap- 
tured in La Guajira, the Colombian 
government had made no significant 
progress in combatting the problem, 
despite strong urging by the Carter 
Administration. Although serious ne- 
gotiations are under way for a U.S.- 
supported spraying and narcotics con- 
trol program, it remains to be seen 
whether the-Colombians will be able to 
sustain such a program over a period of 
years. Given the size of the profits 
involved, the nature of La Guajira 
itself, and the magnitude and complexi- 
ty of the other problems it must face, it 
seems unlikely that any government, 
especially one led by Turbay, will gain 
the upper hand over the long run. 


Cocaine traffic 


Despite its very high profit margins 
and the volume of its shipments, the 
marijuana business is eclipsed by the 
eocaine trade. Cocaine, also known as 
snow or coke, is produced from cocaine 
paste, which in turn is preduced from 
the leaf cf the coca plant, grown 
throughout the high Andes but espe- 
cially in Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. 
The coca leaf has been chewed as a 
stimulant by the Andean Indians 
throughout history, and cocaine is rap- 
idly becoming the drug of choice of 
well-to-do Americans and Europeans. 

More than 90 percent of all of the 
cocaine that enters the United States is 
either processed in, or transits through, 
Colombia. Although routes and meth- 
ods vary, 2 more or less standard pat- 
tern is for the coca leaf to be processed 
into paste in its country of origin for 
illegal shipment to Colombia by truck, 
ship, or aizcraft. The paste is processed 
into cocaine in small laboratories often 
located in the outskirts or suburbs of 
the larger cities such as Bogota, Cali, or 
Medellin. The labs are inexpensive to 
equip, unobtrusive, and easy to disman- 
tle and move. In the summer of 1977, 
the Colombian police stumbled on a 
cocaine lab less than half a mile from 
Hato Grande, the president’s summer 
residence a few miles north of Bogota. 

A very small quantity of the pro- 
cessed cocaine remains in Colombia and 


is sniffed in nightclubs such as the 
Unicorn and in a few of the colegios and 
universities, but most of it makes its 
way to the United States. Cocaine sells 
for something in the neighborhood of 
$13,000 to $15,000 a kilo in Bogota and 
for about $50,000 to $55,000 a kilo 
wholesale in New York. Profits of this 
magnitude have spurred the growth of 
large, highly organized networks of 
traffickers who constitute a new crimi- 
nal elite. With its almost unlimited 
financial resources, and a total income 
probably exceeding a billion dollars a 
year, it can, and does, buy its way out of 
trouble when—only rarely—something 
goes wrong with a shipment. 

The basic smuggling unit is probably 
still the mula, or “mule”: a young wom- 
an or man traveling on a Colombian 
passport which may or may not be 
false, with a U.S. visa which also may 
be forged, carrying a kilo or so of 
cocaine in hollowed-out platform heels, 
double-bottomed suitcases, stuffed ani- 
mals, or other more or less ingenious 
containers. The maximum possible loss 
to the traffickers is a few kilos and an 
expendable mula, but few are caught 
while boarding their Braniff or Avian- 
ca flights at Bogota’s El Dorado Air- 
port, and if U.S. Customs spots them at 
Kennedy or at Miami International, 
they are generally simply deported to 
Colombia, where they are seldom sen- 
tenced. Well-informed observers be- 
lieve that only rarely do international 
flights for the United States or transit 
points such as Mexico City or Curacao 
leave Bogota, Cali, or Medellin without 
one or two mulas, each one of them 
carrying several kilos of expensive 
white powder. 

Larger shipments, of up to several 
hundred kilos, represent a sizable in- 
vestment even for the large rings, and 
are transported by private, generally 
U.S.-owned, -registered, and -flown air- 
craft, ranging from ancient DC-3s and 
Constellations through Cessna 210s and 
sleek Lear jets. Ships of the Colombian 
merchant fleet, the Flota Colombiana, 
are frequent carriers of cocaine in the 
25-to-50-kilo or larger range, while, to 
the dismay and shame of the Colom- 
bian Navy, even the Gloria, its square- 
rigged training ship, was found to have 
borne a cocaine shipment of at least 25 
kilos when it participated in Operation 
Sail in 1976. 

Colombians generally deny that co- 
caine has surpassed coffee as their 
principal export and dollar-earner, but 
few will deny that it is at least ap- 
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prints from cheap reproductions. 
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Buying orginal prints is an excellent way for the novice 


to makea mccest investment in beautiful works of art. 
The buyer had better beware, however. 
As more and more attention is being given to art as an 
investment, mere and more dealers are trying to pass off 
cheap reproductions as fine art. 


At the Original 
Print Collectors 
Group, we sell only 
fine original works to 
a growing number of 
people whoare enthu- 
siastic about buying 
good art at moderate 
prices. 

One of our pri- 
mary concerns is to 
educate our cus- 
tomers, so that they'll 
be able to discrim- 
inate and get true 
value for their money. 
A few pointers, then 
about original prints: 

Original prints, whatever the process used to create them, 
are “hand-pu_ led” under the artist's supervision, or by the artist 
himself. This means that any work produced photographically 
or by another purely mechanical process is not an original 
print. 

If you examine a print under a magnifying glass and dis- 
cover a regu pattern of small dots, you will know immedi- 
ately that it = not an 
original work. 

If the prim is a seri- 
graph (produced by a 
silkscreen proeess). the 
ink wil! seem rather like 
paint and appear to be 
sitting upon ‘rather 
than absorbe into} the 
paper. 

Etchings and en- 
gravings wil. produce 
a physical impression on 
the paper itself. 

Contemperary origi- 
nal prints will always be 
signed in perci! by the 
artist himsel.. to indicate 
personal supervision 
and approva! oí the 
individual print. 

Original »rints are always produced in limited editions, 
at the most severa! hundred copies. If thousands of copies are 

E. yS available, then the 
work is almost cer- 
tainly mot original. (In 
most cases, to assure 
that the integrity of 
their work is not vio- 
lated, artists will 
destroy the plate after 
the edition has been 
produced.) 

The print will 
have a figure on its 
border, indicating the 
number of prints pulled and the number of the individual print 
in the sequence. 

For examp:e, the figure 50/100 means that the edition 
has been linzved to 100, and that this is the 50th print pulled. 





hand-colered etching. Signed edition of 150. 





original lithograph. Signed edition of 50. 





Wilbur Sireech’s Lakeside, original 
Signed edition of 185. 
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David Tamerin's Reflection, original lithograph. Signed edition of 250. 
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Is the edition limited and is the print numbered? 


Did the artist personally sign the individual work? 
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There's a lot more to be learned about buying original 
prints, more than we can tell you on this page. 

But if you'll send for our free color brochure, we'll be 
happy to tell you more, and show you the quality and variety 
of the prints we offer. 

They include limited edition etchings, serigraphs and 
lithographs by both contemporary and traditional artists 
with international reputations. Some examples: Calder, 
Chagall, Dali, Delacroix, Picasso and Renoir. 

If you decide to buy a print, we'll frame it handsomely 
and send it to you with a full money back guarantee. If 
you're not satisfied for any reason, you simply return your 
print and get a full refund. 

We'll also send you a brochure, every two months, featuring 
new selections of prints, along with an informative newsletter. 


If you're interested in investing in art, invest a 15€ stamp 
in your art education and send for our brochure today. 
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- Original print collectors group, Ltd. „1 
J 120 East 56th Street, Dept. A-7 , New York, N.Y. 10022 
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COLOMBIA 


proaching that point. As the trade ex- 
panded over the last few years, and as 
U.S. pressure to do something about it 
mounted, the Colombian government, 
and especially former President Lopez, 
tended to shrug it off as a gringo prob- 
lem which should be solved by the 
gringos. More recently, it has become 
apparent that this flow of untaxed, 
inflationary dollars has begun to repre- 
sent a serious economic threat. 

The human cost, however, is probably 
even greater than the economic. On the 
one hand, the powerful and arrogant 
cocaine and marijuana mafia magnifies 
the level of common crime and conducts 
Chicago-1930s-style machine gun ven- 
dettas on the streets of Bogota and Cali, 
while on the other hand, bribery on a 
gargantuan scale corrupts not only the 
police, customs, internal security ser- 
vice, and army, but also the judiciary 
and the legislature. Despite the fact 
that the Congress of the United States 
is having some difficulty in establish- 
ing a code of ethics for itself, many U.S. 
officials in Bogota and Washington 
seem to believe that if the Colombians 
would only put their minds to it, they 
could eliminate cocaine- and marijua- 
na-related corruption. 

The reality —ei pais nacional—is that 
the pressures can be too great for even 
the most upright. A bribe alone can be 
fairly easily resisted, but the bribe cou- 
pled with an implied or explicit threat 
is sometimes difficult, if not over- 
whelming, for a poorly paid civil ser- 
vant. Last year one ring offered a mid- 
dle-level official more than his annual 
salary plus allowances to look the other 
way. His payment was to be on a 
monthly basis, paid in cash or deposited 
in any bank in the world. When he 
refused he was told that his seven-year- 
old daughter might be harmed. He emi- 
grated after finding a headless toy doll, 
clothed in a replica of his daughter’s 
favorite dress, on his front steps. 





“Pirate barrios" 


In contrast to the official with his 
very modest salary, many of the citi- 
zens of Chicó Reservado and similar 
wealthy suburbs lead a life of nine- 
teenth-century conspicuous consump- 
tion. 

When sixteen-year-old José returns 
from the country club or the Club de los 
Lagartos in one of his family's three 
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Mercedes, or the Ford Mustang for 
which they paid the equivalent of more 
than $15,090, he honks his horn until 
the little half-Indian maid runs out in 
the driving rain to open the garage 
door. The maid's brother supports his 
wife and three children by living with 
them in heuses under construction, so 
that the building materials will not 
be stolen by recent arrivals from the 
country living illegally in “pirate 
barrios." 

The pirate barrios perched on the 
mountainsides overlooking the city 
vary from relatively comfortable— 
where the shacks have tar-paper roofs 
and electrisity—to abjectly poor, occu- 
pied by ragged women who live by 
collecting 2nd selling old newspapers 
and fighting with the dogs for the pick 
of the garbage. The kindly and socially 
conscious wife of a foreign cleric, work- 
ing to help the people of the relatively 
prosperous pirate barrio Juan XXIII, 
asked one of the women why she kept 
dogs about the shack while the family 
itself lived on the verge of starvation. 
Despite her experiences in the barrio, 
the foreigrer had difficulty in adjust- 
ing to the idea that the children kept 
warm at night by curling up with the 


dogs. 


The clubs 


From the mud paths of some of the 
barrios one can look down on the hand- 
some steel znd glass skyscraper towers 
scattered through the modern city cen- 
ter, including an insurance company 
tower whose top two floors are occupied 
by the Club de Ejecutivos. Although a 
cocoon of luxury and privilege, the Club 
de Ejecutivos is a second-rate club 
whose members, by and large, lack the 
abolengo—2 combination of breeding, 
family, anc tradition—necessary for 
membership in the Jockey Club or the 
Gun Club, both reminiscent of the as- 
surance, confident self-esteem, and 
comfort of -he best of the London clubs 
before the war. At a level below the 
Club de Ejecutivos are specialized clubs 
such as the Club de Banqueros; below 
those is a luncheon club with a rela- 
tively large number of foreign members 
which mee:s in the Hilton Hotel and 
calls itself the Club de Ejecutivos de 
Maxima Importancia. 

Many of the true oligarchs, the old, 
often very old, families whose money 
comes from the land rather than from 
more recent ventures, believe that the 
standards of the "The Jockey" and "The 


Gun" have lowered, and they spend 
little time in them or, for that matter, 
in Bogotá, preferring, when in Colom- 
bia, to stay at their fincas or hacien- 
das—among the few places in the world 
where old family retainers are still old 
family retainers and where the almost 
feudal client-patron relationship still 
survives. 

In one such hacienda, where fine 
Cebü cattle are bred in the tropical 
Magdalena river valley, two cowboys 
were assigned to stay at the swimming 
pool for several days and sweep harm- 
less centipedes back from the edge of 
the pool so that the sensibilities of two 
guests might not be damaged. This 
hacienda has a pack of diverse, well- 
cared-for dogs, not only because the 
patron and his clients like animals, but 
also because they act as watchdogs and 
protectors. The hacienda lies not far 
from Puerto Boyacá in the central Mag- 
dalena region, which is at least partial- 
ly controlled by the largest Colombian 
revolutionary group—the Revolution- 
ary Armed Forces of Colombia 
(FARC). 


Rough raiders 


The FARC is the illegal military arm 
of the legally constituted, Moscow-ori- 
ented, Colombian Communist party. 
Since its foundation in 1966, the FARC 
has waged rural guerrilla war in a more 
or less classic pattern in relatively iso- 
lated mountain or jungle areas. Organ- 
ized into five or six "fronts," one of 
which lies near the peaceful hacienda, 
the FARC engages in "fund-raising op- 
erations" by extorting from the ranch- 
ers and by kidnapping when extortion 
is resisted. 

In more serious, ideological opera- 
tions, every five or six weeks one or 
another FARC unit raids an isolated 
hamlet, killing or capturing the small 
army or police garrison and taking the 
money from the agricultural bank and 
the drugs from the pharmacy, while the 
citizens are lectured on revolutionary 
basics in the town square. With a good 
intelligence network in the countryside, 
the guerrillas know exactly how long it 
will take the army to arrive, and they 
fade into the jungle before the helicop- 
ters can land. Unless he has died, or 
been killed in the meantime, the FARC 
still holds Richard Starr, a Peace Corps 
plant biologist who was captured more 
than a year ago in a raid on a hamlet in 
La Macarena mountains about two 
hundred miles from Bogotá. 
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The Library 


Buadojediad | 
HISIORY ; 


48355. FASCISM: A Reader's Guide. Edited by Wal- 
ter Laqueur. Contributors from the fields of history, 
political science, sociology, economics, etc. review 
every aspect of the fascist phenomenon and indicate 
future research and reflection. $20.00 


69524-2. POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD: 1978. Edited by Arthur S. Banks. Contains a 
storehouse of informa:ion-on contemporary affairs on 
over 160 different independent states. Counts as 2 of 
your 3 books. $24.95 


79580. SOUTHERN AFRICA IN CRISIS. Edited by 
Gwendolen M. Carter ard Patrick O'Meara. Eight 
distinguished experts on African politics offer a 
country-by-country analysis of the revolutionary 
changes that have taken place in Southern Africa since 
World War II. $12.50 


42063. DÉTENTE. Ejited by G. R. Urban. Fifteen of 
the Western world's mos: distinguished experts on 
American-Soviet relations discuss the political and 
moral issues that underiie the policy of détente. $20.00 


44090. ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR. Edited by 
Richard Rose. Offers a cross-national analysis of 12 
major Western nation: by the leading authorities of 
each country. $29.95 


60635. THE MARX-ENGELS READER. Edited by 
Robert C. Tucker. The essence of original Marxism is 
captured in a single volume of selected — ni 
Marx and Engels. $18.9 


FREE 
For 
Joining 
Now! 


The fall issue of Fereign Policy—the highly 
acclaimed magazine on international rela- 
tions. A $3.00 value yours ABSOLUTELY 
FREE for joining now. 





44770-2. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY: Fifth Editien. Edited by Richard B. Mor- 
ris. Covers every aspec! of American life and culture, 
from pre-Columbian times to the present. Counts as 2 
of your 3 books. $25.00 


79650. SOVIET IMAGES OF AMERICA. S. 
Gibert. Examines the Soviet vision of America's 
global role, its internal situation, and the Soviet ap- 
praisal of American military power. $12.50 





Take any 3 
books 


values to 


($69.95) 
for only $1.00 each 


if you will join now for a trial period and agree 
to take three books—at handsome discounts— 
over the next 12 months 





62670. THE MILITARY AND POLITICS IN 
MODERN TIMES. Amos Perlmutter. Analyzes the 
classical type of professional soldier; the praetorian 
soldiers that predominate in Latin America, Africa, 
and the Arab World; and the noncorporate revolution- 
ary soldiers. $15.00 


62830-2. MODERN ECONOMIC THOUGHT. 
Edited by Sidney Weintraub. Thirty-one eminent 
economists offer a definitive guide to all major Western 
schools of economic thought. Counts as 2 of your 3 
books. $25.00 


57870. THE LATIN AMERICANS: Their Love- 
Hate Relationship with the United States. Carlos 
Rangel. A stimulating, unconventional country-by- 
country look at Latin America. $12.95 


MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS @ In addition to 
getting three books for only $1.00 each when 
ou join, you keep saving substantially on the 
ks you buy. @ Also, you will immediately 
become eligible to participate in our Bonus 
Book Plan, with savings of at least 70% off the 
publishers’ prices. @ At 3-4 week intervals (15 
times per year) you will receive the Book Club 
News, describing the coming Main Selection 
and Alternate Selections, together with a dated 
reply card. In addition, up to 4 times a year, you 
may receive offers of special selections, always 
at substantial discounts. @ If you want the Main 
Selection, or the special selection, do nothing 
and it will be sent to you automatically. @ If you 
prefer another selection, or no book at all, sim- 
ply indicate your choice on the card, and return it 
y the date specified. @ You will have at least 10 
days to decide. If because of late mail delivery of 
the News, you should receive a book you do not 
want, we guarantee return postage. 








Probably the best books on 
world affairs available 


anywhere! 


of 
Political and International Affairs 








32540. THE ALMANAC OF AMERICAN POLI- 
TICS 1978. Comprehensive guidebook to members of 
Congress, state governors and their constituencies. 
onthe from voting records to office addresses. 
Over 1,000 pages. $16.95 


55955. THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
SYSTEM 1945-1976. Robert Solomon. A historical 
survey showing the decline of American dominance in 
international money relations since 1945. $17.50 


78220. SHATTERED PEACE. Daniel Yergin. Highly 
acclaimed landmark study of the origins of the Cold 
War. $15.00 


40185-2. CONFLICT AMONG NATIONS. Snyder 
and Diesing. Landmark study tests the validity of most 
of the important theories of international politics 
against 16 twentieth-century crises that brought major 
powers to the brink of war. Counts as 2 of your 3 


books. $32.50 


36380. THE BLACK FAMILY IN SLAVERY AND 
FREEDOM, 1750-1925. Herbert Gutman. Chal- 
lenges traditional historical views of the slave family 
through the patterns of personal choice, cultural belief 
and sexual mores. $15.95 


55400. INJUSTICE: The Social Bases of Obedience 
and Revolt. Barrington Moore, Jr. Uncovers disturb- 
ing truths of man's universal inhumanity to man. 


(Publishers' Prices shown) $17.50 
The Library of Political and 
International Affairs F-A2A 


Riverside, New Jersey 08370 


Please accept my application for membership 
and send me the three volumes indicated, billing 
me only $1 each. I agree to purchase at least 
three additional Selections or Alternates durin 
the first 12 months I am a member, under the club 
plan described in this ad. Savings range up to 
30% and occasionally even more. My member- 
ship is cancelable any time after I buy these three 
books. A shipping and handling charge is added 
to all shipments. 


3 books for only $1 each. 
Indicate by number the books you want. 


Se Ra 


Plus my free gift—Foreign Policy Magazine 
(48707). 


A few expensive books (noted in book descrip- 
tions) count as 2 choices. 


Name 
Address 


City 2 | State Z5. usd 
(Offer good in Continental U.S. and Canada 
only. Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 
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COLOMBIA 


Despite the revolutionary collegiality 
of Moscow and Havana, there is no sign 
of cooperation between the FARC and 
the Castro-oriented National Libera- 
tion Army (ELN), which began opera- 
tions in 1963 and, until recently, has 
also concentrated on conventional rural 
revolutionary tactics. Last year, split 
by personality conflicts and by ideol- 
ogy, the ELN, or at least part of it, took 
to urban terrorism and apparently was 
responsible for the assassination of the 
inspector general of the army, who was 
machine-gunned to death on his way to 
work one morning. 

Both the FARC and the ELN adhere 
to classical Marxism, an ideology 
which large segments of revolutionary 
youth in Colombia, as in Western Eu- 
rope and the rest of Latin America, 
believe to be excessively constrained by 
creeping establishmentarianism. As a 
result, after training in the Soviet 
Union or Cuba, or in the ranks of the 
FARC or the ELN, the more activist of 
these youths have split off to form 
violent, urban-terror-oriented groups, 
similar to, but not yet as efficient as, 
Italy’s Red Brigade, Germany's Red 
Army Faction, and the Tupamaros and 
Montoneros of South America's south- 
ern cone. The foremost of these, the 
Movement of 19 April (M-19), display- 
ing a well-developed publie relations 
sense, stole the symbolically charged 
sword of Simón Bolívar from a museum 
and, later, kidnapped José Mercado, the 
leader of Colombia's Free Labor Fed- 
eration, tried him in a "people's court," 
and threw his body out of a fast-moving 
car at a traffic circle on Bogotá's cir- 
cumferential highway. 

The Popular Liberation Army, anoth- 
er of the New Left terrorist splinter 
groups, has a somewhat Maoist orienta- 
tion. In apparent contradiction to the 
teachings of the little red book, it 
claimed credit for the daylight murder 
in downtown Bogotá of Romero Buj, an 
extreme leftist lawyer who was the 
divorced husband of Nydia Tobon, 
former friend and collaborator of “Car- 
los,” the Venezuelan terrorist responsi- 
ble for, inter alia, the kidnapping of the 
OPEC oil ministers in Vienna and the 
bombing of Le Drug Store in Paris. 





Students 


Over a third martini the sleek busi- 
nessmen in The Jockey and the Club de 
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Ejecutivos sometimes speak deprecat- 
ingly of the guerrilleros de Chico—priv- 
ileged youth, often their own sons, who 
flirt with one or another of the leftist 
ideologies and are sometimes involved 
in demonstrations and car burnings at 
the universities. Although something of 
a kindergarten ef revolution as com- 
pared to professienally executed terror- 
ist acts, these student demonstrations 
are viewed by both the extreme and the 
conventional Left as a useful step to- 
ward demenstrating the government's 
inability te govern and toward eventual 
revolution. Very small groups can easi- 
ly and securely orchestrate student ac- 
tions to force army and police reaction 
and overreaction, which helps radical- 
ize the political'y uninvolved students 
and, eventually, forces the government 
to close the universities. 

Although a large portion of Colom- 
bia's population sees itself as having no 
discernible future under the present 
system, there is a rapidly expanding 
lower-middle and middle class. The 
chauffeur of one of Camacho's near 
neighbors, through single-minded devo- 
tion to the work ethic, now has a house 
with a mortgage, a daughter in a 
colegio, and a hardworking son, En- 
rique, who was the first member of his 
family to reaca for a higher educa- 
tion. 

Enrique has been at the National 
University for zwo years but has com- 
pleted orly one term because the uni- 
versity has been closed for most of his 
two years in a governmental response 
to riots and demonstrations. In one 
spiral of violence a few students took to 
throwing acid, in addition to the usual 
rocks and Molotov cocktails, at the 
police, several of whom were perma- 
nently blinded. The police and the army 
reacted with understandable anger and 
moved onto the university grounds just 
before the government decided to close 
the university once more. A rumor 
spread among the students that the 
police had held one student down in a 
dormitory anc had run over him re- 
peatedly with a motorcycle; true or not, 
Enrique believes it. 

In the view »f the extremists, foster- 
ing such beliefs among the politically 
uncommitted represents progress on 
the road to revolution. The more so- 
phisticated recognize that such actions, 
like their graver terrorist efforts, may 
well foree a swing to the right and a 
military take-over. This, they believe, 
would result in "greater repression," 
which would, according to their theo- 


ries, result in the development of an 
increased “revolutionary conscious- 
ness” among the masses and thus bring 
about the revolution they seek. It is 
difficult for an outsider to understand 
how this theory can be maintained in 
the face of the tenacity and durability 
of the military regimes in the rest of 
Latin America. 

Given the ineffectiveness and lack of 
leadership in the Colombian Commu- 
nist party and the necessary anonymity 
of the militant extremists, the most 
influential men of the Left may well be 
the brilliant novelist Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez and Enrique Santos Calderon, 
dismissed by many, probably erron- 
eously, as the archetypal guerrillero de 
Chicó. The grandson of Eduardo San- 
tos, Liberal president from 1938 to 1942, 
Enrique is a member of the family that 
owns El Tiempo, Bogota’s New York 
Times or Washington Post. Although 
still writing for, and part owner of, the 
good gray El Tiempo, Enrique is also 
owner and publisher of Alternativa, a 
violently leftist weekly magazine which 
specializes in publishing communiqués 
from the various guerrilla and revolu- 
tionary groups and whose continued 
appearance testifies to the Colombian 
government's devotion to the concept of 
freedom of the press. 


The military 


The army in Colombia is, and long 
has been, a major stabilizing force. The 
officer corps is drawn from a relatively 
broad social spectrum, is well trained 
and educated, and is generally serious, 
responsible, and more than normally 
incorruptible. The army enjoys a rea- 
sonably favorable public image and, 
contrary to an all-too-frequent Latin 
American pattern, it has a tradition of 
non-interference in politics and of obe- 
dience to legally constituted civilian au- 
thority. Few, if any, officers of field 
grade and above have not had some 
training in the U.S. or in U.S.-spon- 
sored schools, and this association has 
often reinforced many officers' apoliti- 
cal tendencies. 

Even with this background, however, 
as publie disorder, corruption, narcot- 
ics, terrorism, inflation, and extreme 
economic inequality continue, there is, 
inevitably, talk of coups in the drawing 
rooms of Chicó and, to a lesser extent, 
in the comfortable lounges of the Club 
Militar on the western outskirts of 
Bogotá. Much of this may well be lock- 
er-room talk, but it is very difficult to 


know if, or when, such talk may be 
translated m:o action. Basically, the 
question is >ne of the weight of the 
army's tradzional loyalty and submis- 
sion to civili-r control balanced against 
popular disc»rtent and a potential jun- 
ta's evaluata of whether or not it is 
any longer »ossible to tolerate what 
appears to l= the inability of a demo- 
cratic goverr rent to provide a reason- 
able degree of security and tranquil- 
lity. 

During hi term of office, President 
López relievec a handful of senior offi- 
cers from tl r commands, sometimes 
under circurastanees which many Co- 
lombians belve to have required a pre- 
emptive actin. One such officer was 
the army commander General Alvaro 
Valencia Taar, intellectual, author, 
and accomplshed soldier, who subse- 
quently foun ted a Colombian version of 
Common Case and ran an unsuccessful 
presidential =ampaign against Turbay 
and Betancu-. 

Turbay, as a tough, realistic politi- 
cian, must ase be very much aware of 
the problem and will, presumably, ap- 
proach it usme the methods he knows 
best, in this case by an attempt to 
manipulate the army and its key mem- 
bers as part of ei pais politico. Although 
he may succese in the short run, he will 
be operating under something of a 
handicap, since traditional military 
distrust of politicians is significantly 
increased in ais case, and a fairly 
frequent army comment is, “We’ll give 
him six montas and see." 

Whether or rot Turbay succeeds, real 
equilibrium and stability can be 
reached in fr-e and democratic Colom- 
bia only if hexiemonstrates that he can 
restore an acceptable degree of public 
order. He wil zlso have to work as fast 
as he cam to reduce the disparity be- 
tween rich and poor, and it will be diffi- 
cult for him -e keep up with growing 
aspirations, v Fich can be exploited by 
the Left. Giver his frame of reference, 
he may well have less chance to suc- 
ceed than his recent predecessors have 
had. 

—'TED SQUIER 
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How to tell che taste of 
a white wine by its name. 
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l noble white varietal wine grape has a distinct personality and 
character that it brings to the taste of its wine. In The Christian 
Brothers Napa Valley cellars, we make our wines in such a way as to bring 
out the ultimate in these varietal characteristics. Thus, the 
name of the grape on our Napa Valley bottlings is the key 
to the taste of our wine. 

Chenin Blanc, the charming grape used in the 
Loire Valley, has developed even more of its wonderfully 
fruity quality here in the Napa Valley vineyards. Our 
bottling is a delicate balance of natural | 
sweetness and dryness. This is a wine to offer with salads ~~ £ (he) ! 
and chicken dishes. | Christian rather | 

The Christian Brothers Pinot Chardonnay, on the axe 
other hand, is exquisitelv dry and full-bodied. This is a Sp cM VALEY 

PINOT CHARDONNAY | 
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SELECT NAPA VALLEY 









white wine to serve at ar. important dinner with white 
meats or fish. It is fully matured and ready to drink when — 
it leaves our cellars, but you may wish to put it down in 
ON your own cellar for it continues to improve in the bottle. 
| Christian Brothers | A slow, cool fermentation in stainless steel cooperage 
has made our Napa Valley Johannisberg Riesling a very 
dry wine that is especially good served with ham or veal. 
These are just three of our bottlings. As with all our 
wines, they are allowed to mature at their own leisurely 
pace, ind blended in our own traditional way so that each time you open a 
bottle, you will enjoy all of the goodness of the grape. 


(too LX FSC 


E —— Ru == _ =} s Cellarmaster, The Christian Brothers" 
M JU. ^ Napa, California 








WORLDWIDE DISTRIBUTORS: FROMM AND SICHEL, INC., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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7/ years before we 





invented the laser, 


Professor Bell had a 





perfect application for it. 





In 1889. only four years after 
he invented the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell received 
a patent “cr a remarkable idea— 
using ligàs, rather than wire, 
to carry phone ealls. 

Professor Bell built an experi- 
mental “> otephone” that 
transmitted his voice over a 
beam of sumlight. It didn’t work 
very well. however. 

Sunbeams are scattered by 
air, rain and fog. In any event, 
the sun deesn't always shine. 

The Phot»»hone, unfortunately, 
was an idea whose time had not 
yet ceme. 


A new kind of light 


By the 1350's, scientists again 
were look:r g for a way to use 
light for communications. 

In September, 1957, Charles 
Townes, a Bell Labs consultant, 
and Bell Labs scientist Arthur 
Schawlow eonceived a way of 
producing new kind of light — 
extremely mtense, highly direc- 
tional, anc capable of carrying 


immense amounts of information. 


Townes znd Schawlow 
received abasic patent on their 


invention—the laser. 

Since then, Bell Labs scien- 
tists have invented hundreds 
of lasers, including many firsts— 
gas and solid-state lasers capable 
of continuous operation, high- 
power carbon dioxide lasers, 
liquid dye lasers that produce 
pulses shorter than a trillionth 
of a second, and tiny semi- 
conductor lasers that work 
reliably at normal temperatures. 
Some of these, no larger than 
grains of salt, may emit light 
continuously for 100 years. 


Getting the light to the 
end of the tunnel 


While we were developing 
lasers to generate light, we also 
looked for a way of shielding it 
and guiding it for long distances 
and around curves. 

Extremely transparent glass 
fibers, perfected at Bell Labs 
and elsewhere, provide the 
answer. These hair-thin fibers 
can carry light many miles 
without distortion or the need 
for amplification. 

In 1977, the Bell System took 
lightwave communications out 


of the laboratory and put it to 
work under the streets of down- — 
town Chicago. The system, the 
first to carry phone calls, | 
computer data, and video signals _ 
on pulses of light, is Working 
suceessfully. 


Spin-off 

Laser light is now used in 
many other ways—to perform 
delicate eye surgery, detect air 
pollution, read product codes 
at supermarket checkouts, and 
do a variety of manufacturing 
tasks. Western Electric, the 
Bell System's manufacturing 
and supply unit, was the first 
company to put the laser to 
industrial use back in 1965. 
Hundreds of applications in 
many industries have followed. 

Sometimes, it takes a lot of 
work and a long time to make a 
bright idea—like Professor 
Bell's—a reality. Often, the 
things we invent, such as the 
laser, benefit not only Bell System — 
customers, but society in general. © 


Bell Laboratories 
600 Mountain Avenue 
Murray Hill, N.J. 07974 


©) Bell Laboratories 
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Heels on Wheels 
by Caskie Stinnett 


assachusetts drivers are my ene- 
my, and I would say they are the 
enemy of almost everybody operating 
an automobile on the nation’s high- 
ways. One sees them hurtling along 
roads in Connecticut, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, and states far from home; they are 
easy to spot, crossing median strips, 
passing on the right or the left, sound- 
ing their horns ceaselessly, plunging 
into traffic from side streets without 
pausing, making abruptly left turns 
from right-hand lanes, fracturing every 
law designed by man for safety, and 
carrying in their hearts a strange and 
soaring sense of pride for being what 
they are—the outlaws of the high- 
ways. 

Stated very simply and without exag- 
geration, the Massachusetts driver will 
do anything, or at least will try any- 
thing. He or she possesses no suffer- 
ance, no loyalty, no sense of group 
identity. If the late Justice Cardoza's 
admonition, “Mutual forebearance is 
the first law of the highway," is under- 
stood by Massachusetts drivers at all, it 
is thought of as a quaint and obsolete 
point of view. Weakness, hesitation, or 
even worse, politeness on the part of 
another driver is received with scorn 
and unconcealed contempt. The Massa- 
chusetts driver dislikes, indeed loathes, 
all other drivers. He especially loathes 
other Massachusetts drivers. 

On a quiet residential street in Bos- 
ton recently, I saw a driver pull up 
beside a red sign saying EMERGENCY. NO 
PARKING TODAY. Getting out of his car, 
he glanced cautiously up and down the 
street, opened his trunk, placed the 
sign, concrete base and all, on the floor 
of the trunk, slammed the top down, 
and departed. I wasn’t there when he 
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returned, but I am sure he replaced the 
sign and drove away. To him it was a 
simple solution te a parking problem. 

I became a resident of Boston only 
recently, ceming from New York City, 
where aggressive driving is not un- 
known. On my first trip through Boston 
streets, I realized the pitiful base of 
experience | possessed; fifteen years of 
driving in midtown Manhattan had 
done nothing to prepare me for the 
reckless dive and swoop of Boston traf- 
fie, the arrogant weaving in and out in 
the traffic pattern, the horn-blowing, 
the sudden stops, the crunching of fend- 
ers and the splintering of tail-lights, 
the ceaseless struggle to arrive at the 
next intersection a few seconds before 
any other ear. I have been told that the 
primary ambition of the Boston driver, 
once he has pulled away from the curb, 
is to prevent any other car from doing 
so; transpertation and destination be- 
come secondary motives. Overtaking, 
passing, amd, if possible, eliminating 
from the face of the earth all other cars 
is the real reason for turning on the 
ignition in the first place. 

Why the deadly competition of the 
highway so stirs the blood of the Mas- 
sachusetts driver is puzzling to me, 
since I've found the average citizen of 
the state to be a highly responsible and 
friendly individual, and one encounters 
in Boston a leve! of culture and charm 
that exists perhaps no place else in this 
country. Yet behind the wheel of the car 
that cuts in front of me quickly and 
causes me to slam on my brakes, I 
recognize the man who dined at the 
table next to me in my club last night, 
or the lady with whom I had a fine 
conversatien at a cocktail party over 
the weekend. Only a crumpled fender or 
a tortured grille, bespeaking some mi- 
nor traffic disaster, reveals a trace of 
the gladiator spirit that seems to lie 
just beneath the surface of the man or 
woman who owns and operates an auto- 
mobile in Massachusetts. I find it hard 
to believe that my mailman, one of the 
gentlest of men, who goes out of his way 
to do me kindnesses, starts blowing his 
horn before he turns on his ignition, but 
I know that it's true. One Sunday I saw 
him, in street clothes, cut across a 
grass-covered median strip on one of 
Boston's main arteries simply because 
he was momentarily stalled in traffic. 
That's the one thing a Boston driver 
can't tolerate: motionlessness. It isn't 
important where he's going so long as 
he's moving and moving ahead of any- 
body else. 


In Boston, one doesn't park a car, one 
abandons it. If there is a place at a curb, 
fine; if not, the driver fits the car into 
whatever space is available and worries 
about the consequences upon return. I 
have a leased parking area on a back 
street for which a monthly payment is 
made. It was during my first week in 
Boston that I learned the pathetic inad- 
equacy of the large sign designating the 
area as privately leased. Now I lock a 
chain across it when I leave, and experi- 
ence has taught me that the chain must 
be very taut. If there is sufficient slack, 
one person will hold the chain up while 
the other drives under it. I’ve con- 
fronted some of these trespassing car 
owners when they returned for their 
cars, and their explanation invariably 
was, “There was no place else to park.” 
To them, that seemed reason enough. 


he driver, as well as the car, can be 

recalled by his maker, but this fact 
seems to weigh lightly in the thoughts 
of the Massachusetts driver. Although 
he has most certainly mechanized his 
aggressions, and is capable of striking 
terror in the hearts of other drivers 
who may be tasting for the first time 
the full extravagance of Massachusetts 
highway behavior, the Massachusetts 
driver is no killer. Rather, he is a fender- 
crusher, a close-call artist, who averts 
disaster by inches or seconds. The Na- 
tional Safety Council frankly acknowl- 
edges that it cannot compare state 
accident rates, because of the lack of 
uniformity in reporting. "In some 
states an accident is reportable if there 
is as little as fifty dollars in damage to 
the vehicle," asserts Janet M. Wantro- 
ba, of the council's motor vehicle statis- 
tics unit, “while in other states the 
dollar amount could be as high as $450. 
Therefore, an accident that occurs in 
one state may not be reportable in 
another. This poses many problems 
where reporting accidents and compar- 
ing states is concerned.” 

Lemuel H. Devers, president of the 
Massachusetts Auto Racing and Acci- 
dent Prevention Bureau, possesses his 
own statistics, and he acknowledges 
that Massachusetts drivers bump into 
each other about 10 percent more fre- 
quently than drivers anywhere else in 
the United States. This figure is more 
or less supported by insurance compa- 
nies who say they have the figures to 





Caskie Stinnett’s book Grand and 
Private Pleasures was published 
earlier this year. 


prove that “Massachusetts is the colli- 
sion capital >> America. “ ‘Rude’ is the 
most frequently used term applied to 
Massachusetts drivers,” says Richard 
E. McLaughim, who was secretary of 
public safety under former Governor 
Francis W. Sergent. “They are the most 
undisciplmed drivers in the United 
States becaus* there has never been an 
effective highway patrol. There is an 
unconscious eontempt for the whole 
concept of raetor vehicle law enforce- 
ment. Weare hree generations into the 
motor vehic əra in Massachusetts and 
the carelessress has been passed from 
parents to cHiidren.” 

Just why the drivers of one state 
should be mere aggressive and undisci- 
plined than taose of any other is not 
easy to pinpGat, and McLaughlin’s the- 
ory is open te «hallenge. But the Massa- 
chusetts crier mest certainly regards 
traffic laws c* all fifty states as sugges- 
tive only, no  :o be taken too seriously, 
and this poia- of view must surely be 
rooted in po i-e permissiveness. In al- 
most all of the reckless behavior of 
Massachuset drivers one finds an ab- 
sence of an»i-ty ever the prospect of 
being brougkt to court or having driv- 
ing privileges suspended. 

Meter maxis in the city of Boston 
daily festcom ears with tickets for ille- 
gal parking, but these are usually found 
in gutters at tae end of the day, casual- 
ly thrown ther? by owners who are irri- 
tated te disever under their wind- 
shield wipers this symbol of police 
intrusion inte heir rights. Occasionally 
one encounte-s a car on the front wheel 
of which has been fastened a large 
device rendemiag the vehicle immobile, 
and on the wmulshield a prominent sign 
asserting thæ the car has been tempo- 
rarily seized 37 the Police Department. 
This happen. only to cars owned by 
notorious scc taws, and is rare; in the 
time that | have lived in Boston I have 
seen only tvc instanees when these 
devices were ased. 

The virus cf irresponsible driving is 
contagious; ame it enters the blood- 
stream of a «ty er state, it spreads 
rapidly. A drer who sees another run 
through a rec ight will most likely be 
tempted to do so too. One day I was 
somewhat star-led to see a truck of the 
New England Telephone Company run 
a red light ari then speed down a one- 
way street against oncoming traffic. 
For some rezson— we were all young 
and innocent cnce—[I expected a com- 
mercial vehide to obey the law, but 
then I realized that a truck driver 
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Now, for the first time, reproductions of beautiful works of art 
are available from the world renowned Nelson Rockefeller 
Collection for your personal acquisition — from great paint- 
ings and sculpture to fine porcelains, from pre-Columbian gold 
pieces to early American wood sculpture and weathervanes. 

Pictured above is the HANIWA HEAD. The Haniwa Head and 
each item in the Collection has been personally selected by 
Nelson A. Rockefeller and has been painstakingly recreated to 
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With the Haniwa Head you will be sent a full color 52 page 
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The Nelson Rockefeller Collection, Inc. 
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HEELS ON WHEELS 


would most likely do what he saw other 


drivers doing. 


few months after I had settled in 
Boston, the lady sitting next to 
me at a dinner party inquired gracious- 
ly how I liked the city. I replied that I 
liked it immensely but with one excep- 
tion; I was terrified by the recklessness 
of Boston drivers. “Oh,” she said lightly 
but with a touch of pride, “I’m one of 
them.” Shertly after that, I gather, 
some of the humor if not the pride 
vanished from the situation when Mas- 
sachusetts automobile insurance rates 
soared to a point where they were 
among the highest in the nation. The 
Boston Globe published the results of a 
study of insurance rates in the seven 
highest-priced regions: Boston and its 
environs ranked number one. The own- 
er of a Pomtiac whose book value was 
$1630 found that his insurance premi- 
um for the year came to—oddly 
enough—$1530. What a typical Massa- 
chusetts motorist paid for a package of 
collision insuranze was twice what it 
cost in Chicago and two and a half 
times what it cost in Philadelphia. For 
fire, theft, and vandalism coverage, the 
typical Bostonian paid three and a half 
times what the Chicagoan did and six 
times the Philadelphian’s bill. In gener- 
al, collision anc comprehensive (fire 
and theft) rates in Massachusetts are 
nearly twice the national average. The 
theft of cars in Boston is so common- 
place that owners gaze out of their 
windows every morning to see if their 
ears are still there. Whether the casual 
manner with which cars are stolen is 
intertwined with the casual disregard 
for traffic laws .s a matter of conjec- 
ture; some publicsafety officialsthink so. 
One day this past spring, I was cross- 
ing an overpass on Storrow Drive, an 
expressway along the Charles River, 
with a Boston friend when we wit- 
nessed what appeared almost certain to 
develop into an ugly accident. A speed- 
ing car swerved around another, rico- 
cheted against £ concrete wall, turned 
completely around in the road, righted 
itself miraculously, and sped on. It 
wrung a gasp of admiration from my 
friend. “Wow!” he said. “I would never 
have the merve to try that.” Being a 
Boston driver himself, he didn’t recog- 
nize it as accidental, and I decided 
against telling him. He would never 
| have believed it. L] 
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Did you know that The 
Atlantic is available -at 
a very special rate - for 
classroom use? 


And... 





...that with each monthly 
issue, during the 10 months 
of the school year, you 
receive a free copy of 

Classroom Notes - 
containing suggestions for 
classroom discussion, 
projects, supplementary 
reading, and background 
on articles and authors. 
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Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. T 
But theres something else that you should consider. We ~ 
call it "filter feedback? 
As you smoke, tar builds up on the Pa rliament 
xm» | | tip of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 










feedback’ Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 9 mg 

up flat against your lips. Kings 
And that's where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 12 mg 

vantage. Parliament’ filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 100% 


from teuching your lips. So there’s no “filter feedback” 
All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. 


LOW TAR - RECESSED FILTER 





© Philip Morris Inc. 1978 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings: 9 mg ‘tar’‘0.6 mg nicotine— 


100's:12 mg ‘tar,’ 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report, May ‘78. 











THE OFFICIAL GAMING COINS | 
OF THE WORLD'S GREAT CASINOS : 


Official silver aming coins of Paradise Island, Estoril, Caesars Palace, Casino d'Istanbul, Crockford's, Deauville . . . | 





Circulation-qualite silver gaming coins for 
private play at the «asinos of issue. 
Individual Proofs «served by the casinos 
for presentation tc »nportant persons. 


Complete Proof &--s available exclusively 
from The Franklir- Mint. 


Ordering deadline-for 
Proof Sets is 'Octooer 31, 1978. 





The Casino at Baders Eader . . . The San Remo in 
Italy... Crockford’s Qlub in London... Castle 
Harbour in Anügua. the Casino de Paradise in 
Nairobi... Caesars "dace in Las Vegas... the 
Casino aboard the luxary liner QE II. 


These are the greateasinos of the world. Glitter- 
ing palaces of fortune where millions are made— 
and lost —overnight. =xotic places of intrigue and 
romance where arsocrats and adventurers, 
moguls and movie ss, princes and potentates 
come to try their luc« Here glamorous women 
bedecked in diamoncsmingle with oil sheiks and 
professional gambiere— and hushed conversation 
in many different lanc ages provides a steady un- 
dercurrent to the clickime of dice and the shuffling of 
playing cards. 


Precicus m«tal gaming coins 
minted fer private play 


The most universallyw=cognized symbols of the 
world’s great casines ar=the chips which they issue 
regularly for play atthe -*ables. Notas well-known, 
however, are the precoms metal gaming coins that 
casinos often use for —ivate play. Such gaming 
coins are distinctive — tecause they bear unique 
designs that capture tbe special character and the 
ambience of the casinc- they represent. 


The Franklin Mint, waich is the world's largest 
private mint, is now string a number of privately- 
issued silver gaming sees for the world's great 
casinos. These silver ceims are struck in circulation 
quality for use by the =sinos. In addition, an ex- 
tremely limited numbe- »f Prcofs are minted— for 
presentation by the cass» to distinguished patrons. 

The individual Procf are not circulated, and 
only a very limited number are ever minted for any 
one casino. Therefore, they are extremely difficult 
to come by. But now, Tre Franklin Mint—with the 


SILVER GAMING COINS SHOW ACTUAL SIZE. 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT CASINO  &D2EN-BADEN, GERMANY. 


IN SOLID STERLING SILVER 


express permission of the individual casinos— is 
assembling a collection of Proofs of these sterling 
silver gaming coins. And the mint is able to offer 
complete Proof Sets to collectors. These Proof 
Sets— comprising 25 silver gaming coins from as 
many leading casinos— are available on a limited 
basis only and strictly by subscription from The 
Franklin Mint. 

Each silver gaming coin has an established face 
value, and is redeemable at the casino of issue. 
While the face value differs for each gaming coin, 
the average face value is equivalent to $25 U.S. at 
current exchange rates. 


An exotic and varied collection 


Each gaming coin bears an original design that 
symbolizes the casino issuing it. For example, the 
Colon International Casino gaming coin depicts an 
ancient Spanish galleon. The gaming coin of the 
Casino de Paradise in Nairobi features a majestic 
lion's head. The Spielbanken Austria gaming coin 
portrays the beautiful flying goddess of fortune . . . 


Not only are the designs different—but the 
shapes and sizes vary throughout the collection as 
well. Furthermore, the edge of each gaming coin 
will bear a unique reeding pattern, which will dis- 
tinguish that particular casino's gaming coin for 
security purposes. 


Rare and intrinsically significant 


Although these sterling silver Proofs will be 
redeemable—at face value —at the casinos them- 
selves, it is unlikely that anyone would ever want to 
redeem them. For they are likely to be far more 
desirable as collector's treasures— possessing as 
they do both uniqueness and rarity. 


The issue price for each solid sterling silver Proof 
is just $35—a rather modest premium for a limited 
edition Proof strike, over the average face value of 
$25. And a custom designed presentation case will 
be provided at no added charge. 

These silver Proof gaming coins will be issued at 
the rate of one each month, and each will be ac- 
companied by a specially-written commentary de- 
scribing the casino it represents. And a Certificate of 
Authenticity, attesting to the official status of each 
gaming coin and its limited edition Proof status, will 
also be included in the collection. 


Subscriptions for Proof Sets 
available for a limited period of time 


Your subscription application for The Official 
Gaming Coins of the World's Great Casinos must 
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be entered by October 31, 1978—the world-wide 
deadline for this collection. After that date, these 
official gaming coins will never be offered again. 
To subscribe, mail the application below to The 
Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, Pa., by October 312 
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Subscription Deadline: October 31, 1978 
Limit: One Proof Set per subscriber 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Enter my subscription for one complete Proof Set of 
The Official Gaming Coins of the World's Great 
Casinos, consisting of 25 sterling silver proof- 
quality gaming coins to be sent to me at the rate of 
one per month. A special Proof Set presentation : 
case will also be provided. 


p ar YT. ils 


Sterling silver Proof in advance of its shipment. 
“Plus my state sales tax 


IRA. i 


Signature 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 


s 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


PI a 


City 
State, Zip 
21 


Also available in Canada, at $40., plus provincial sales tax. Mail appli- 
cation to The Franklin Mint Canada Ltd., 70 Galaxy Blvd., Ont. M9W 4Y7. 


THE FRANKLIN MINT IS THE WORLD'S LARGEST PRIVATE MINT, IT I$ NOT 
AFFILIATED WITH THE U.S. MINT OR ANY OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCY. 
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THE TUITION DILEMMA 


SIR: To a middle-class, academic, single 
parent of three children for whom I 
wish an undergraduate education as 
excellent as mine (Oberlin), John Silber 
(“The Tuition Dilemma: A New Way to 
Pay the Bills," July Atlantic) proposes 
the first solution I am aware of that 
appears to be realistic, reasonable, and 
fiscally sound—for the student, for the 
parent, for the public and private insti- 
tutions of higher education, and for the 
U.S. government. 
VIRGINIA H. PARR 
Eugene, Oreg. 


Sir: I have for over two decades sup- 
ported the idea of a National Educa- 
tional Opportunity Bank which differs 
from the TAF only in that it is entirely 
income-contingent: if, as a result of 
one's education, one strikes it rich as a 
physician or educational consultant, 
one will pay back through the IRS at a 
higher rate (not a shorter time only) 
than those who strike it poor as social 
workers or ministers' wives. But these 
differences are insubstantial, and I’m 
pleased to see the idea put forward with 
John Silber’s characteristic forceful- 
ness. When I brought it up with the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, I was thought quixotic; now, 
with the high default rate on student 
loans and the backlash against higher 
education in general, and students in 
effect on educational welfare in partic- 
ular, the plan may again have a 
chance—it is certainly better, for the 
reasons Silber provides, than the mi- 
nuscule and also regressive Moyni- 
han-Packwood plan. 

One of the reasons I argued for it 
originally, both in Washington and in 
the Carnegie Commission, was my be- 
lief that, if students were paying retro- 
actively a substantial part of their edu- 
cational costs, the antagonism to them 
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on the part of the working class—the 

kind of antagonism represented in 
Proposition 13— would be minimized. 

DAVID RIESMAN 

Cambridge, Mass. 


SIR: Notwithstanding John Silber's en- 
thusiasm, his proposed Tuition Ad- 
vance Fund is astonishingly ill-con- 
ceived and fatally flawed. 

Imagine a family confronted by this 
program. If this family did not want to 
burden its colleze-age child with the 
repayment of che Tuition Advance 
Fund, it might ante up $15,000 from 
other sources. Alternatively, the stu- 
dent could take tuition advances of 
$15,000 and invest $6000 in certificates 
of deposit earning interest at an annual 
rate of 7 percent. This account would be 
just sufficient to make all payments 
required of the average college gradu- 
ate by the program. Thus, the parents 
would have to provide only $6600 rather 
than $15,000, bu- on average the tuition 
advance would cost the student noth- 
ing. If the parents "insisted" on provid- 
ing the full $15.000, the student could 
still take the advance, deposit $6600 to 
cover the future payments, and then 
buy a yacht or go around the world on 
the remaining $3400. 

Obviously, amy student who refused 
to take advantzge of this opportunity 
must be considered so lacking in intelli- 
gence as to be anfit for even the most 
mediocre college. 

STEPHEN P. DRESCH 
New Haven, Conn. 


SIR: I am neither blasé nor cynical, but I 
am one of those "morally bankrupt" 
individuals to whom John Silber refers. 
When I took out my student loans I was 
eighteen to tweaty years old, a poor girl 
from the wrong side of the tracks. Don't 
worry about the loans, my advisers told 
me. With a college degree you can name 
your price. You'll demand $10,000 to 


start. For a female in 1968, that was 
quite a promise. 

Since graduating in 1973 with my 
teaching degree, I have studiously 
sought a teaching job, to no avail. Faced 
with $145 per month in debts on an 
office clerk's salary, or on a substitute 
teacher's salary, what alternative did I 
have? Would Dr. Silber be so smug in 
his name-calling if he were struggling 
to survive with his identity intact? For 
teaching is my identity. I cannot change 
my career any more than I could change 
my name. I am a teacher, and I have to 
survive until I am recognized and given 
my chance. 

I have paid for my education. I pay 
for it every day that I am not allowed to 
teach. I am wasted talent and wasted 
dedication in a country that can scarce- 
ly afford to waste good teachers. The 
government lost only money. I, through 
the government's inability to keep its 
promise of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, have lost not only a good 
living by which to pay my debts with 
honor; I have lost my life's vocation. 

Mary CAY ROBERTS 
Evanston, Ill. 


SIR: The Tuition Advance Fund should 
have some provision for short-term re- 
payment through governmental ser- 
vice, as is now the case with some state 
loan plans. 

A further difficulty: If the TAF be- 
comes operative, it will seriously under- 
mine the student's allegiance to his or 
her alma mater. A central feature of 
the alumni relationship is the sense of 
obligation to the school from which one 
graduates; an obligation that expresses 
itself in financial contributions. The 
debt is moral, not legal. Where the 
attachment is strong, a substantial “re- 
payment" may occur. The problem Dr. 
Silber addresses would find a happier 
remedy, and one more in keeping with 
maintenance of educational freedom, if 
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12immortz radio broadcasts, on cassette, 
for only $9.55, 
l. Jack Beany— his first show on CBS 
2. Susperse Theatre — Orson Welles in 
"Ihe Most Dangerous Game” 

3. Inner Sanctum — *Till Death 
Do Us Part" 

4. Fred A en— with Jack Benny 
5. Abbott & Costello — includes 
“Who’s on First” routine 

6. Ellery Cueen — “Adventure 
of the Dead Man's Cavern dee ‘ee 

a t 


Here are a few examples from 
The Talking Library: 
1. The Thin Man- William Powell and 
Myrna Loy star in the Lux Radio 
Theatre production. 
2. Kurt Vonnegut, 7r.— the novelist 
talks about his life and his work. 
3. The Day of Infamy- F.D.R. 
declares war on Japan. 
4. Groucho Fest-a tribute to 
Groucho Marx. 
5. Spaceship Earth — Buckminster 
F uller optimistically discusses 
man's adaptability to 
environment. 
6. The Checkers Speech- candi- 
date Richard M. Nixon discloses 
his finances. 

7. Simone de Beauvoir- inter- 


7. Burns & Allen — with 
guest ster Bing Crosby 
8. The Waistler —“Death "S 
Comes a Midnight” b ( Ka ey Las ues 
Shadow —* 6 dU GE. | [^2 E al d e Nature of Comedy- 
9. ets d ow Hypnotic Veni T3  "-- POM AS f ~ with Fred Allen and 


S. J. Perelman. 
10. Sam Sp«de — “Bow 79. Lillian Hellman- the great 
Window Caper” 


E ite de ER Ere T N | . 7 Playwright reflects on her life. 

11. The T IDEO T P i4 W/ 7z 10. The Beatles- Lennon and 

the Mysterious Traveler sfemous trave ET — -- b MCN SSS : hy McCartney talk about the 

The Man Insects Hated” > "$ GL «247 i; ey} / sixties, their music, the 

I2 Escape— “Maracas” ; - »1 t 22 2 i K Y tae Sheer and eas Mad 
Now you cza enjoy these 12 classic | N Bogart Key i by dota quer 
radio progr=ms exactly as B. Radio Theatre production. 
broadcast, commercials and all, 


` Order today 
on cassette apés. And at half c" Order the “famous 
the usua! cost. "We 


broadcast" collection 


Save 50% : 3 e now and receive your 
‘That 6 full hours of vac. Starter catalog free. 
listening, amd there's more , 


EL do i ES * ONCE E dee iios DE. IG OMNEM NC ICE og CIEE, Se 
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h f Thi te he 
Pec gies ieu Se THE TALKING LIBRARY 
The Talking Library's collecti on TE aver , EL 8110 Webb Avenue, North Hollywood, California 91605 
10,000 excertional cassette recordings. 


The Talking Library has cassettes 
Please rush my “famous broadcast" collection and free cassette catalogue. 


to entertain you. To enlighten you. | 
famous peorle. To let you relive history. Enclosed is payment of $9.95 plus 95€ postage and handling, a total of $10.90. | 


To introduce you to great minds and | 
I understand that I am under no further obligation to buy. 
No strings artached | 


Make check or money order payable to The Talking Library, or use 
LJ MasterCharge or O BankAmericard, Card No. ^ Exp. date 
Calif. residents add 6% sales tax. 


The Talking Library is not a club. This 

offer doesn’= obligate you to buy anything 
else. We’ll never send you tapes you didn’t ! Name 
ask for. Whe- we will send you is a starter Address 


catalog of hizndreds of tapes you can buy CU Isis nu Stites Li Zins M LE LO TRAN 
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Sueded Cotton. Looks and feels like high-grade chamois 
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from museums and private 
collections around the world 
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JEWELRY 
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the sense of a continuing obligation and 
enduring relationship can be strength- 
ened among students and alumni. If 
students were abl» to draw upon funds 
created by alumna contributions to fi- 
nance their educa-ions, they would feel 
some obligation zo contribute to the 
school whenever feasible. 
CORNELIUS F. MURPHY, JR. 
Pitisburgh, Pa. 


Sir: John Silber’s Tuition Advance 
Fund is only another version of what in 
1966 was ealled the “student lifetime 
indenture plan"—or student loan 
bank—a radical abandonment of the 
approach to financing higher education 
that this country has followed with 
great success for over a hundred years. 

Rather than fimancing by a combina- 
tion of parental and societal support, a 
system in which each generation helps 
to pay for the next (and also repays 
most of its own costs from increased 
earnings and taxes) would transfer a 
much greater burden to the student and 
to his or her spouse. 

Further, if the TAF is adopted, young 
people would begin adult life with 
heavy debts; middle-income people 
would be discriminated against (the 
poor would rece.ve more grants and 
have smaller deb-s; the more well-to-do 
would also leave college with little or no 
debt); Congress, state governments, 
and colleges would have an excuse for 
not supporting higher education, and 
the cost of college could rise astronomi- 
cally despite the plan’s supposed safe- 
guards. 

Many critics coubt whether a plan 
which could require an outlay of $80 to 
$100 bilien in ts first twenty years 
would ever become self-supporting. At 
its proposed 2 percent interest rate, it 
would give away billions in taxpayers' 
money. 

The plan is a ery of despair. It should 
be rejected. 

JOHN P. MALLAN 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: John Silbe-'s article is a clear, 
concise presentation of the muddle in 
which aic for ecucation is floundering 
at the moment, and it offers what 
appears to be a very workable solution 
to a difficult situation. 
JAMES ARTHUR ROWAN 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


John Silber repl-es: 
David Riesmzn's endorsement sug- 
gests a new defiaition of an idea whose 


time has come: it is an idea that David 
Riesman started supporting twenty 
years ago! 

Mr. Dresch's analysis is rooted in a 
fantasy world where typical parents 
have mad money of $15,000 lying 
around in cash for each of their chil- 
dren. In the real world, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of parents do not; not 
$15,000, nor even $6000. If they spend 
such sums, it is as a sacrifice for their 
children. The TAF is a remedy for mil- 
lionsof hard-pressed parents. A few chil- 
dren of the rich may benefit through 
the TAF, just as a few of the rich may 
benefit from Social Security. Neither 
program is thereby discredited. 

Miss Roberts may be the victim of 
irresponsible advisers who in 1968 
could have read the clear and ominous 
evidence of a seven-year decline in 
births. I cannot judge whether her 
bankruptcy was an honorable one or a 
cynical exercise. But had the TAF been 
available to her in 1968, she could have 
avoided the indignity of bankruptcy. 

Mr. Murphy's idea about alumni giv- 
ing was put into effect long ago; al- 
though no college is substantially sup- 
ported by alumni, all colleges cultivate 
alumni giving, an important source of 
income which the TAF will not end, for 
alumni are loyal according to a complex 
set of intangibles that transcends the 
money they give. TAF repayments 
through government service would un- 
dermine its fiscal integrity and compli- 
cate it needlessly. 

Mr. Mallan's list of objections shows 
that he cannot have read my article. I 
suggest that he ought to consider the 
Tuition Advance Fund as I proposed it, 
and try again. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Str: Theodore H. White's “Growing Up 
in the Land of Promise" (August Atlan- 
tic) faults his high school English 
teacher for being "less interested in the 
rhymes of The Idylls of the King or 
‘Evangeline’. . . than in drubbing into 
us the structure of paragraph and sen- 
tence." In (a limited) defense of the 
martinet teacher, it should be noted 
that there are no rhymes in Tennyson's 
romantic idylls of King Arthur's court 
or in Longfellow's sentimentalized sto- 
ry of the exiled Acadians. 

CARLTON F. WELLS 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SIR: I too have fond memories of rather 
pedantic, always demanding high 


school teaching, at Brooklyn’s James 
Madisen High School in the 1940s and 
1950s. And I too, thanks to my German 
teacher, Mr. Schwartz, a lovely man 
now deceased, can still recite the Ger- 
man prepositions which Mr. White rec- 
ollects take the dative case. But my 
memory is of seven, not six such prepo- 
sitions: am | not correct in remember- 
ing that "seit" followed “nach”? 
DONALD H. PURETZ 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SIR: Theodore H. White's “Growing Up 

in the Land of Premise” is an absolute- 

ly beautiful story of driving human 
success. 

DUNCAN E. MCGILLIVRAY 

Poway, Calif. 


MACARTHUR’S JAPAN 


SIR: It is always pleasant to see oneself 
quoted, particularly in William Man- 
chesters graceful and on the whole 
excellent “The Last Shégun: MacAr- 
thur and the Making of Modern Japan" 
(July Atlantic). However, I cannot sub- 
scribe to Manchester’s overall conclu- 
sions and emphasis. 

Virtually everything the Occupation 
established in its frenzy of democratiz- 
ing an alien country has since been 
rolled back, effaced, and quite forgot- 
ten. The constitution which Manchester 
praises, too, will soon disappear for 
reasons of theory being inconsonant 
with practice. 

And *o credit MacArthur with being 
responsible for today’s Japanese wealth 
and suecess is simply American self- 
flattery. Japan’s economic success is 
attributable to the diligence and indus- 
triousness of the Japanese people them- 
selves. 

FAUBION BOWERS 
New York, N.Y. 


SIR: l'd ike to add a point to Manches- 
ter's description of MacArthur. Imme- 
diately after the surrender of Japan, 
the 32nc Division, in which I served as a 
battalion surgeon, was transported to 
Japan as part of the initial oecupying 
force. Our supply lines were not quite 
adequate, and within a short time, our 
food supply ran low. Our battalion com- 
mander directed me to inspect local 
food for our possible purchase. Before 
this could be done, an order came down 
directly from General MacArthur, for- 
bidding any Americans from purchas- 
ing, bartering for, er in any way obtain- 
ing Japanese food. The order explained 
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FROM NEW YORK, 
IT HAS TO BE 


*OCEANIC 
39,241 tons 


for Caribbean winter 
cruises of Grand Hotel 
standards of elegance 


The golden age of Grand Hotel excel- 
lence has not really disappeared. It has 
merely gone to sea... on the great 
OCEANIC! You'll appreciate the high 
standards of cruise performance. The im- 
peccable service of the Italian crew. The 
superb cuisine served in the true Conti- 
nental manner. The extensive activities, 
from dancing to 4 bands to ship and 
shore golf. The elegant facilities, includ- 
ing the all-weather outdoor deck under 
the retractable Magrodome roof. All dou- 
ble cabins have 2 lower beds. Panama- 
nian Registry. 
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= re 17, 9 days, 3 ports e Mar. 26, 12 days, 
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for Caribbean winter 
cruises of both luxury 
and true hospitality 


It won't take you long to appreciate why 
the DORIC is so widely known as the 
quality leader from Florida. You'll be im- 
pressed by her high standards of cruise 
performance. By the elegance of her 
public rooms and spaciousness of out- 
door decks with 2 pools (plus indoor 
pool). The unending activities that include 
ship and shore golf, sponsored duplicate 
bridge and financial lectures. The sump- 
tuous cuisine, served in the gracious 
Continental manner. But above all, you'll 
love the warm, irtimate atmosphere and 
the dedicated service of the friendly Ital- 
ian crew. All double cabins have 2 lower 
beds. Panamian Registry. 
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Offices in Principal Cities 


that the Japanese were themselves so 
short of food that any diversion of their 
supplies to us could doom some Japa- 
nese to starvaticn. Accordingly, our 
battalion and pro»ably others went on 
half-rations for several weeks until 
more food arrived from the U.S. I 
believe this is the only example in 
history of a victorious commander put- 
ting his own troops on half-rations in 
order to save a vanquished people. 
SOLOMON GARB, M.D. 
Littleton, Colo. 


NORTH DAKOTA PLAN 


Sir: John Kennet} Galbraith’s most en- 
joyable, tongue-in-cheek proposal of 
the North Dakote Plan (August Atlan- 
tic) stirred some memories when he 
said, “Henry Jackson will question the 
reference in the Plan to the Red River.” 
For if only he krew about it, Jackson 
might question more than the name of 
that river. 

It happens that long ago, while wait- 
ing in Switzerlard for his ride to the 
Finland Station and history, one Vla- 
dimir Ilich Ulyarov (Lenin) wrote and 
published a lonz, detailed, Marxist 
analysis of agriculture in the state of 
North Dakota. 

Some years lazer, and without any 
connection to the above, the Nonparti- 
san League in democratic elections 
made North Dakcta the first and so far 
the only state in our union ever to 
embark on a pregram of state social- 
ism, with a state-owned bank, ware- 
houses, grain elevators, etc. The private 
banks and business took it to court. The 
U.S. Supreme Ccurt held in Green v. 
Frasier, in the 2arly 1920s, that the 
program was perfectly constitutional 
and that state bonds could legally be 
sold to finance it. 

But it was a Prrrhic victory: by then 
the bottom had “allen out of the bond 
market and the 5onds couldn't be sold 
anyway. Se the program later col- 
lapsed, pretty much. 

CHARLES L. WHIPPLE 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: John Kenne:h Galbraith’s Plan is 
cogent, keenly amalytical, and displays 
a perspicacity rarely perceived in inter- 
national affairs today. 

However, Galbraith apparently sup- 
ports the North Dakota legislators’ pro- 
posal that “ballistic missiles . . . sites 
be manned only curing working hours,” 
which is an inde-ensible position. Even 
if the Soviet Union “would be no less 


firmly committed . . . to the eight-hour 
day,” they would be working at a differ- 
ent time, on the global scale, from that 
of North Dakota. Hence they could 
launch their missiles and have them 
land in North Dakota, or its environs, 
at a time when our defenders were at 
dinner or the movies, or watching tele- 
vision, or asleep. 

I do not mean to impute dastardly 
motives to the Soviets, but it would be 
too much to expect them to synchronize 
their working hours with ours. 

The “compromise” would not work. 
The sites must be manned full-time or 
not at all. 

Davip A. MILLER 
New York, N.Y. 


John Kenneth Galbraith replies: 

My great thanks to Leninist historian 
Charles L. Whipple. My deep apologies 
to David A. Miller for overlooking that 
time difference between Bismarck and 
Moscow. 


TRAVEL WRITERS 


Sir: Caskie Stinnett says travel writers 
don’t write critically about destinations 
and don’t inject any humor into their 
articles. But plenty of travel writers try 
to communicate the mood of a destina- 
tion, the good and the bad, and do it 
with style and wit. They deserve better 
than Stinnett’s flat condemnation. 
Incidentally, at the same time the 
Atlantic issue bearing Stinnett’s col- 
umn (June) was appearing on the news- 
stands, the May issue of Saturday Re- 
view included a laudatory article on the 
Aga Khan’s Costa Smeralda resort, de- 
scribed as “a littoral blessed with emer- 
ald-green water, rocky inlets, hidden 
beaches and protected coves. . . ." The 
article, which goes on in that vein for a 
few thousand words, was written by 
Mr. Stinnett, who thus achieved the 
distinction of making a bad point in one 
article but simultaneously proving it— 
at least in his case—in another. 
GEORGE BRYANT 
Toronto, Ontario 


Caskie Stinnett replies: 

Mr. Bryant seems to write more in 
sorrow than in anger and, of course, he 
has a point. One does, from time to 
time, encounter good travel writing, 
though I must insist that criticism of a 
destination is rare indeed. The only 
surprising thing about Mr. Bryant's let- 
ter is the fact that he did not perceive 
the sarcasm in my article on the Costa 


Smeralda inthe Saturday Review. I am 
dismayed that he thinks I could take 
seriously a place where it is common- 
place for a yacht to come in bearing an 
automobile cn the foredeck and a heli- 
copter lashec aft, and where a suite at a 
local hotel rents for $1000 a night. 


STILL RIVERS 


SIR: In yous August “Mail,” Martin 
Shockley aceuses Wallace Stegner of 
saying that the Colorado flows into the 
Gulf of Mexieo, and Wallace S. beats his 
breast because the Colorado flows, as 
Martin declares, into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. They’ -e both wrong. The Colora- 
do flows, or trickles, into sand, some 
miles short of any gulf at all. Or, to put 
it another wszy, the Colorado flows into 
Los Angeles snd a lot of irrigated toma- 
to fields. Deteured. 
GENE HUNT 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Page Stegner replies: 

While it’s true the Colorado River 
never quite reaches the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, the observation is a quibble. The 
river's mou:t remains technically, offi- 
cially, the Gulf of California. Further- 
more, Wallaee Stegner didn’t commit 
the original sin of altering the river’s 
course. I did. The point that Mr. Hunt’s 
letter oblique y makes is worth noting, 
ie. all of the Colorado River flow is 
currently under use. If and when Arizo- 
na calls to aecount its full allocation, 
there may be fewer tomato fields irri- 
gated, and fewer swimming pool per- 
mits issued ir Los Angeles. 
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e cost of electricity, 
really try 


- Photographed at U.S. ent of Energy’s Sandia Labs solar 
thermal test facility near buquerque, New Mexico. 





“Our principal solar research 
effort is to develop collectors to use solar 
energy concentrated by mirrors. Such 
systems must be in use a large part 
of the time to justify the large capital 











































it’s only available part of the time, 


systems if solar electricity costs are to 
compete with other alternatives. 


SOLAR CELLS 
for utility use. We believe thin-film 


using concentrated solar energy offer 

the best chances for producing electricity 
at competitive costs. Weve recently 

had some exciting results which could 
lead to the breakthrough necessary for 


by utilities. 


SOLAR HOMES 
“Tounvestigate and refine solar 
heating and cooling systems, we 
have built five houses on Long Island, 
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investment. While the sun’s energy is free, 


so we'll need innovative storage or hybrid 


“Present solar cells are far too costly 


technology or very advanced cell concepts 
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Please send me free information about research and development programs that are fe des our energy op ! 


available today, and our immediate 
needs must be met with better conven- 
tional plants that operate as cleanly, 

as reliably and as cost-effectively as we 
can make them.” 


NUCLEAR POWER 





Dr. Milton Levenson, Director for Nuclear Power at the 
Electric Power Research Institute. 

"About 80% of our nuclear 
research is aimed at making nuclear 
power even less expensive. We're oying 
to improve reliability, to extend fue 
life, to protect against the cost of plai 
shut-downs, to make plant operations 1s 
go smoother. 
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FOUNDED IN 1857 


THE BIG SQUEEZE 
ON LABOR UNIONS 








by A. H. Raskin 


Automafcn is inexorably weakening the 
America® labor movement. Despite the 
considereHe economic and political clout the 
unions rra ntain, the balance of power is 
shifting—and mánagement knows it. In no 
industry #s the future more visible than in 
the news^c per business, where the once 
mighty printers’ union is being brought to 
its knees by computer technology. 


amguerite Bilodeau’s name is less familiar 

han that of James Reston or Red Smith 

ər Craig Claiborne to readers of the New 

York Times, but she has more job security than any of 

them. Indesc, Times publisher Arthur Ochs Sulzber- 

ger could E: -emoved more easily from his own news- 
paper than zculd Marguerite Bilodeau. 

Her irorelad grip on a paycheck that now runs to 
$400 a wee: 5 the product of a strange inversion in the 
normal law- cf economics, one that is likely to become 
increasingl* eommon in all of industry as automation 
makes mor= and more work possible from fewer and 
fewer peoale. The technological revolution that 
brought suse-security to Miss Bilodeau is drastically 
altering the traditional power balance between union 
and management negotiators at newspapers all over the 
country, anc it has produced a tougher stance at the 
bargaining a»le throughout the economy. One conse- 
quence of chat tougher stance was the pressmen’s 
strike that 3lzcked out all three of New York City’s 
major dai ies on August 9, and represents still another 
attempt by he skilled printing craft to thwart comput- 
erized processes—a vain and costly attempt. 

Miss Biledsau is a seventy-year-old printer whose 
skills at the Linotype machine became obsolete with 
the removal ef those clanking mechanical marvels from 


the newly automated composing room at the Times. 

An expert operator in English, French, and Spanish, 
she had had to battle for twenty-five years before “Big 
Six," the New York local of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, dropped its resistance to women type- 
setters and granted her a membership card in 1956. 
Her housedress might be shapeless, her shoes spattered 
with slivers of molten lead, but for two decades no one 
questioned the elegance of her performance at the 
Linotype keyboard or the precision of her product. 

Four years ago, in a landmark contract that ended a 
long and bitter conflict, *Big Six" decided it could no 
longer fight technological progress in the composing 
room, even though that decision shrugged aside the 
skills painstakingly acquiréd by its members, and 
represented an eventual death warrant for the union 
itself. But Bertram A. Powers, the local's stubborn and 
astute president, drove a hard bargain. 

In exchange for allowing automation into composing 
rooms, Powers's union demanded and received lifetime 
job guarantees for every regular printer and every 
substitute then on the payroll, plus emoluments and 
safeguards of a kind not enjoyed by any of the paper's 
other employees, union or nonunion. So unequivocal 
were the new protections against permanently dis- 
charging a printer, even for disciplinary infractions, 
that Powers boasted: “We have abolished industrial 
capital punishment." 

The union rank and file ratified the new pact by 
1009 to 41, but Miss Bilodeau was among the handful 
who resisted. *You'll never publish the Times with 
automation, PII tell you that," was her defiant forecast 
to anyone who would listen. In the next four years she 
stayed at her Linotype while more than 200 of the 830 
printers with guaranteed jobs elected to retire volun- 
tarily under sweetened pension plans and bonuses that 
gave them going-away presents of up to $15,000, 
coupled with retirement benefits comparable to their 


Al 


usual take-home pay after deduction of taxes and 
work-related expenses. 

The introduction of video display terminals (a mat- 
ing of typewriters and television screens), on wh ch 
reporters and editors could prepare news material end 
put it into a computer’s memory bank for translat on 
into type without the interposition of human hand or 
Linotype machine, began almost as soon as the auto- 
mation pact was approved. Clerks taking classified 
advertisements over the telephone were catapulted by 
computer magic into triple-duty service as bil -prepar- 
ers, credit-checkers, and typesetters, in addition to 
their original function as ad-sellers. 

As the number of Linotype machines dwindled from 
129 to sixty-one, scores of Miss Bilodeaus felow 
unionists still in the composing room enzolled in 
employer-financed training courses intended to equip 
them for the principal function available to printers in 
automation's brave new world. This is the pasting up in 
page form of columns of printed paper spewed ou- of 
an automatic photocomposition machine at a speed of a 
thousand newspaper lines a minute, an outpu: as great 
as that of 200 Linotype operators working side by s de. 
The prospect of becoming a paper-paster held no 
appeal for Marguerite Bilodeau. She was even less 
inclined to learn the typing for the video terminals. “I 
learned to be a true craftsman on the Linotype,” she 
said. “It is not the graphic arts anymore." 

When the Times completed its transition to “cold 
type" and put all sixty-one of its remaining Linotvpes 
up for sale over the Independence Day weekend this 
year, she was on a month-long paid vacation. The 
whole lot, with an original purchase price of roughly $2 
million, brought a few thousand dollars. Some were 
dismantled by dealers for resale as spare parts to job 
shops too small to afford computers; some were 
shipped to Asia and Latin America for use im newspa- 
pers and printing plants there. 

But Miss Bilodeau, heartbroken, returned to a now 
fully computerized typesetting operation amd took a 
daily seat in the “sub room,” where substitutes 
once waited to fill in for absent regulars cr to help 
with the fat Sunday editions. Cold type has changed all 
that. Substitutes are no longer needed. Excess printers 
such as Miss Bilodeau take on whatever odd assignments 
the composing room foreman may have for them. A 
hater of idleness, she has bent sufficiently to take instruc- 
tion in the computer codes used to correct advert sing 
and news printouts. She hopes this will qualify her as a 
proofreader, but openings in that staff zre scarce 
because now editors, reporters, and ad-takers do cheir 
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own proofreading in the same way that they set their 
own type. The union contract does permit transfer of 
printers to other departments where people are needed, 
but the steel-willed Marguerite is not a flexible person, 
and few of her supervisors consider her a prime candi- 
date for a brand-new career elsewhere on the paper. 

None of this, however, diminishes the assurance of 
full pay for life given to Miss Bilodeau and the 200 
other printers whose jobs were abolished by the Fourth 
of July switch from hot lead. One hundred plan to take 
early retirement, but the rest will stay as long as they 
like. The Times imposes no mandatory retirement age, 
and the job guarantee remains fixed even after the 
eleven-year agreement with “Big Six" expires in 1984. 
Only the demise of the Times could free its publisher, 
or any successor, from the obligation to keep paying 
everyone on the priority list. 


dyllic as this arrangement undoubtedly is for 
those inside the protected circle, the larger 
impact of newspaper automation has been to 
strip the fiercely individualistic and often aggressive 
unions in the industry of much of their muscle at the 
bargaining table and on the picket line. The New York 
publishers’ willingness to be so generous in negotiating 
the 1974 contract with the printers stemmed from an 
awareness on both sides that the packet represented 
the last hurrah for the typographical union. The union 
had strength enough to exact a high price for removing 
its veto power over automated processes, but the 
advent of automation effectively stripped it of future 
power. All that the union can now look forward to is a 
precipitous decline, as old-timers retire or die off and 
the traditional composing room disappears. That is the 
wave of the future for all other crafts as well, though 
they will not say goodbye without rancorous show- 
downs such as the August 9 walkout of 550 New York 
pressmen, backed up by the members of eight other 
unions. 

The publishers provoked the strike by unilaterally 
posting revised work rules that would have freed them 
to cut pressroom crews by 70 percent, and to do away 
with premium pay requirementsthat brought theaverage 
pressman $150 per week on top of his basic wages. If 
this get-tough policy works in New York, the 
most union of union towns, it will presumably work any- 
where. 

New technology in every department has erased the 
once sacred lines of craft separation. Now a few execu- 
tives, technicians, and confidential secretaries can do 
everything necessary to produce a paper. In big cities 
and small, from the Washington Post on the East 
Coast to the tiny Vallejo Times-Herald in California, 
publishers have demonstrated that they can keep print- 


ing in the face of strikes. The drivers who get the paper 
to the reacers are members of the sole indispensable 
craft, and even their union can be by-passed outside of 
a few strongly unionized centers. 

The printers, with roots going back to Colonial days, 
have the oidest of American unions. Now they find 
themselves pioneers in a new and unwelcome direction, 
the first conspicuous victims of the onrush of technolo- 
gy. But the typographical union and its hapless associ- 
ates are far from alone these days in becoming aware 
that a widespread erosion is under way in union 
membership and power. What is already happening to 
them seems likely to happen in the 1980s to many 
other unions, including some of the country’s biggest 
and strongest. The causes are complex, often contra- 
dictory, bu: the trend is clear: In industry after indus- 
try, employers have taken the initiative. Instead of 
reacting defensively to union demands, management is 
now objecting to featherbedding work rules and other 
hobbles en efficiency which it conceded when unions 
were in the criver’s seat. 

The foreign goods now flooding domestic and over- 
seas markets traditionally dominated by the United 
States are a factor even bigger than automation in 
tipping the scales toward management. At the White 
House ard in Congress, both industry and labor lobby 
for tighter curbs on imports as a means of protecting 
domestic sales and jobs. But at the bargaining table, 
employers stress that only more productivity and lower 
unit labor eosts can keep U.S. goods competitive. The 
resistance to union power doesn't stop there. It extends 
to what Douglas A. Fraser of the United Auto Work- 
ers calis a “southern strategy" by giant multinational 
corporatiors: the calculated location of new plants in 
the nonunion Sun Belt or in overseas sanctuaries 
unreachable by American unions with their tenuous 
links to labor in Western Europe and the Far East. 

The movement of population and markets out of the 
union heartkand in the Northeast and the Midwest has 
contributec to this undercutting of union strength. 
What gives the movement virulence, in labor’s estima- 
tion, is the evidence that companies with which they 
have barga:ned for three decades are counting on the 
shift to leave labor permanently weakened. 

The frustrations unions suffered in the Senate last 
summer m their top-priority drive for labor-law reform 
were the product of big- and small-business counter- 
lobbying of such breadth that George Meany & Co. 
labeled it a declaration of class warfare, in which the 
most “enlwhtened” of industrialists were indistin- 
guishable ‘rom such old-line union-busters as the 
National Right to Work Committee. Lane Kirkland, 
AFL-CIO secretary-treasurer and heir-apparent to the 
Meany throne, now accuses the ranking corporate 
executives, who have sat with their counterparts in 





labor on a host of joint committees designed to 
promote improved understanding, of disguising, be- 
neath a veneer of civility, their lust to bring back the 
master-servant relationship. 


aranoid as such charges may sound, when 

million-member unions in steel, automobiles, 

and other major industries retain their capacity 
to call paralyzing nationwide strikes, operate political 
action machines of enormous clout, and preside over 
the allocation of billions of dollars in pension and 
welfare funds, they nevertheless reflect a sense of inse- 
curity that is growing rapidly in the upper echelons of 
labor. 

In industries that have long been impregnable union 
strongholds, labor is fighting a rearguard action to 
contain its losses. Construction, only a decade ago the 
tightest of closed shops in most metropolitan centers, is 
now more than half nonunion, and the major contrac- 
tors in building huge utility or petrochemical com- 
plexes use both unionized and nonunion subsidiaries, 
depending upon customer preference. 

The United Mine Workers, once the inspiration for 
organization of the mass-production industries, has 
"democra:ized" itself into anarchy. Despite the sizable 
wage increase it won last winter, the mine union is 
powerless to move forward in the expanding coal fields 
of the West, and its brawling factions snipe endlessly at 
one another in their Appalachian fastnesses. 

The downhill slide has been less dramatic in other 
areas, but it has been persistent in an economy that has 
moved from its original emphasis on production to a 
70—30 tilt in favor of services. In the last two years, the 
AFL-CIO lost half a million dues-payers. During the 
same period, job-holders increased by 6 million. Only 
one wage-earner in every four now belongs to a union, 
as against one in three at the end of World War II. If 
farm workers are thrown into the equation, the frac- 
tion of the labor force in unions shrinks to one fifth. 
Seminars on sophisticated new techniques for keeping 
unions out have become a mainstay of management 
conventions. Gone are the private industrial armies and 
labor spies of the 1930s. Now suave lawyers and behav- 
ioral scientists team up with Madison Avenue commu- 
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nicators to design campaigns aimed at convincing 
employees that unions can do nothing for them that the 
company can’t do better. 

The most conspicuous increases in union member- 
ship have occurred in the civil service. Part of the 
explanation lies in the mushrooming of state and 
municipal employment in the three postwar decades, 
but union growth has also been encouraged by coilec- 
tive bargaining and even compulsory payment of union 
dues in organizations. The National Education Associ- 
ation, once an administrator-dominated group that 
abhorred strikes, is now a two-million-member inde- 
pendent union at least as militant as its smaller AFL- 
CIO rival. the American Federation of Teachers. 
Inside the AFL-CIO, the decline of blue-collar domi- 
nation is reflected in the United Steelworkers' ouster 
from first place in size this year. The USW has made 
way for the million-member American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees, only a pyg- 
my twenty years ago. But taxpayer hostility to swollen 
governmental budgets and to strikes by police, fire- 
men, and other workers in essential services is ushering 
in austerity for the public employees' unions and 
reducing the likelihood of future enrollment gains. 

To all these labor headaches, automation has added a 
particularly troublesome dimension. Historically, 
American unions have resisted the introduction of new 
processes. They never smashed new machines in the 
manner of England's Luddites at the dawn of the 
Industrial Revolution. But their insistence on excessive 
manning and the retention of restrictive work prac- 
tices, and, in many cases, their imposition of outright 
vetoes backed by strikes, made many technological 
breakthroughs a torture for everyone involved. 

Over the years the folly of these attempts to frus- 
trate technological change showed up in ways that 
finally induced the unions to yield, though always at a 
substantial price. On the railroads, the proc to reduc- 
ing manpower in train crews, terminal and yard opera- 
tion, and every other phase of rail movement and main- 
tenance was the rapid rise in the volume of freight 
shipped by truck or plane. In the Port of New York, 
longshoremen reversed their adamant stand against 
handling containerized cargoes when the port's su- 
premacy was jeopardized by the large-scale diversion 
of waterborne freight to more hospitable harbors. 


n newspapers, the necessity for automation was 
brought home by the number of big-city dailies 
that succumbed under the combined burden of 

long strikes, competition from television, all-news 
radio, and newsmagazines, changes in urban/suburban 
demography and life-styles, and astronomic cost in- 
creases. In New York, the nation's communications 
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capital, a 114-day strike in 1962-1963 and a less inclu- 
sive 140-day strike in 1966 helped reduce the number 
of papers with city-wide circulation from seven to 
three. 

Self-defeating as was their old policy of putting the 
brakes on change, the unions are finding that their 
present switch to statesmanship represents a mixed 
blessing. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, as 
obsolete as the steam engines its members used to 
stoke, vanished a decade ago into the United Transpor- 
tation Union. By contrast, the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association is still as muscular as ever in its 
control of the Atlantic and Gulf piers, but the same 
prospect of cozily cushioned atrophy clouds its hori- 
zon. All dock workers who were on the register in the 
Port of New York when the ILA signed its pattern- 
setting containerization agreement in 1964 are guaran- 
teed nearly $20,000 a year in wages for life, even if 
they are never called to load or unload a ship. For the 
union itself, however, no comparable long-term securi- 
ty exists. Cargo moving across the docks in New York 
and New Jersey keeps breaking tonnage records, but 
most of the work is now done by cranes that swing the 
ponderous containers on and off deck as if they were 
doll cases. Much less than half the old manpower is 
required to handle the increased flow of goods, and the 
elimination of easy-to-steal break-bulk items has 
brought a substantial reduction in pilferage and other 
rackets. Industrial accidents are also way down, but so 
are the ILA’s expectations for rebuilding its member- 
ship when its old-timers die or retire. “We’ll go down 
with flags flying, but we’ll go down,” one ILA veteran 
says dolefully. 

In most of manufacturing industry, the decade-old 
forecasts of a technological Armageddon, in which 
battalions of robots would be uprooting workers by the 
million, have not proven out. But the problem seems 
likely to intensify in the years immediately ahead with 
new developments in automated machine tools and the 
scramble for heightened efficiency to keep U.S. prod- 
ucts from drowning in world markets. Factories now 
account for only one sixth of the nation’s jobs, and the 
proportion is shrinking. 

The postal service has been slow to make a wide- 
spread use of electronic communications and auto- 
mated mail handling. Yet it squeezed 86,000 employ- 
ees out of an original total of 650,000, and hopes to get 
rid of 100,000 more in the next few years, in spite of 
vigorous union insistence upon a contractual prohibi- 
tion against forced layoffs. 

Professor Maurice Neufeld of the Cornell School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, one of the coun- 
try’s foremost labor historians, sees new social tur- 
moil growing out of the prospective extinction of 
skilled jobs. The walking wounded on the union side, 


he observes, already include the most venerable of 
America’s labor organizations—the printers as a result 
of technological displacement, and the shoemakers and 
needle-trades workers as a result of imports. The 
dangers that concern him relate to the people damaged 
by this inexorable process of change. “We worry 
enough now about people bribing government offi- 
cials,” he notes. “In future, given the degree to which 
ours is a work-oriented society in which people's worth 
is measured by what they do, the bribing may be by 
people seeking jobs. To the extent that automation 
makes skills valueless, the aristocrats of the workplace 
find themselves suddenly relegated to the same level as 
the unskilled at a time when those without skills are at 
the tail end of an overlong job queue.” 


gainst this gloomy backdrop, a closer look at the 
experience of the nation’s newspapers and 
their unions is instructive. No industry has, 
thus far, more vividly exhibited the throttling potenti- 
alities o^ advanced technology for all sections of a 
union movement that still sums up its goals in labor 
hero Samuel Gompers's single word, “More,” and 
relies on the use—often the abuse—of economic power 
to get what it wants. The press experience demon- 
strates how unions undermined by automation can 
speed their own decline by near-fatal obtuseness. 

An example: The smashing of the presses at the start 
of a strike at the Washington Post on October 1, 1975, 
not only resulted in the elimination of the pressmen’s 
union from the Post but gave management a far 
stronger hand in bargaining with all nine surviving 
unions there than it would have had without this and a 
whole series of other union blunders. 

The Washington Post story abounds in ironies. 
When the paper was acquired by Eugene Meyer in 
1933, it was so generous in its settlements with the 
craft unions that Mr. Meyer was made an honorary 
member of the pressmen's union. But the harmonious 
relations that management sought to buy over the 
years through high wages and surrender of preroga- 
tives never produced their expected dividends in 
productivity or even in harmony. After the Post went 
public in 1971, under the leadership of Meyer's daugh- 
ter, Katharine Graham, a profound chill began to settle 
over the paper's approach to its unions. 

The harsher stance was part of a new cost- 
consciousness which permeated every phase of the 
once easygoing, paternalistic Post. In 1973, top execu- 
tives, several of them brought in from papers that had 
mounted effective resistance to strikes, began prepara- 
tions aimed at giving the Post the capacity to publish 
even if one or more crafts walked out. A prime motiva- 
tion was the progress nonunion publishers in Los 





Angeles, Miami, and many other cities were making 
toward wholesale economies in personnel through 
installation of automated processes. 

The New York breakthrough in the composing 
room had not yet been made, and the printers in Wash- 
ington were still exercising the same veto over automa- 
tion through the use of slowdowns and other forms of 
internal harassment. In the pressroom the labor prob- 
lem was different, but in many ways more exasperat- 
ing—and expensive. The press union, Local 6 of the 
International Printing and Graphic Communications 
Union, raised no objection to the introduction of the 
most advanced printing equipment. But the manning 
requirements the pressmen wrote into their union 
contract were grossly excessive and were aggravated by 
wasteful work rules and an unconscionably high inci- 
dence of rips in the rolls of newsprint that were 
supposed to form a never-ending web while the presses 
were in motion. The effect was to force thousands of 
hours of overtime, boosting the average annual pay of 
the paper's 205 union pressmen fully 50 percent above 
the $14,500 base scale. To improve its leverage in 
negotiations for more efficiency, the Post sent fifty- 
five nonunion white-collar employees to a special train- 
ing center run by southern newspaper publishers in 
Oklahoma City for a crash course in press operation. 
This enrollment in a “school for scabs” was taken by 
the pressmen as proof that the Post sought to break 
their union. 

After the Post's presses had been restored to opera- 
bility, a makeshift team of thirty-five took over the 
bulk of the functions normally performed by five times 
that many pressmen. In the aftermath of the strike, 
184 employees work in the pressroom, as against 205 
in pre-strike days, but overtime at premium pay is 
almost zero. Only thirty of the old pressmen are back 
on the job, and all resigned their union membership 
before returning. The pressmen's union was not the 
sole casualty, however. The Newspaper Guild unit also 
suffered a damaging blow, from which it may never 
fully recover. 

Oddly, the first confrontation at the Post had come 
with the Guild (made up of reporters, subordinate 
editors, business office employees, and miscellaneous 
workers outside the jurisdiction of the established 
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printing crafts), the one union that never had 
attempted to put any obstacles in the way of new tech- 
nology. Billing and other commercial operations nad 
been automated without Guild objections. But in Aoril 
1975, in a conventional dispute over wages and other 
new contract terms, the reporters' union called a novel 
kind of strike. The Guild posted no pickets, but as«ed 
its membership to stay home, hoping that the absence 
of a distinguished reportorial staff would constitute a 
*withdrawal of excellence" so dismaying to reacers 
that the Post would speedily run up the white flag. 

Things did not work out quite that way. Executive 
editor Benjamin C. Bradlee and other ranking n2ws 
executives went back to being reporters. Kay Grakam 
made her own debut as a member of the working press. 
The “news hole" was kept well filled with the press 
association stories, special features, and columns ‘hat 
flow into the Post every day. Post readers complained 
not at all about a precipitous decline in quality, and the 
paper saved $75,000 in salaries before the Guild voted 
to settle, sixteen days after the strike began. on terms 
roughly identical to those management had originally 
offered. 


he Guild has now gone more than two years 

without a new contract at the Post. It clearly 

has no disposition to strike to get one, ard a 
new contract, plainly, can be won only if the Guild 
accepts all or most of management's “must” items. 
Chief among these is abandonment of the union shop 
(in the past, eight out of ten new employees had to join 
the Guild), and elimination from union membership of 
187 of the 900 jobs now in the Guild's jurisdiction. 
Already, according to Charles A. Perlik, the union’s 
international president, 250 members have resigned 
from the union of their own volition. 

The strength of management's hand brings httle 
show of pleasure from Ben Bradlee, who started his 
newspaper career as secretary of the smallest Guild 
unit in the United States while working as a cub 
reporter in Manchester, New Hampshire. “! feel just 
frustrated as hell by the Guild," he says. “Its raison 
d’être has to be re-examined when our top mininum 
for reporters stands at $529.50 a week and Guildsmen 
go to Rome on vacation." 

Many publishers see in the onrush of peopleless 
printing processes an opportunity for ridding tłem- 
selves of union-policed limits on flexibility, and in 
some cases of the unions themselves. Even before the 
Post eliminated the union from its pressroom, the 
Kansas City Star and the two newspapers in Dallas did 
the same thing. In New York and in every other large 
city, publishers have been demanding sharp curs in 
press manpower as a condition of new contracts Sol 
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Fishko, international president of the Printing and 
Graphic Communications Union, accuses newspapers 
across the country of having “an organized plan" to 
provoke strikes by training nonunion replacements and 
*vitiating" collective bargaining. 

“Where they want to talk reasonably, we can arrive 
at accommodations," he says. “Manning used to be 
sacred with our locals; now nothing is sacred anymore. 
Each new development makes the presses simpler to 
operate and our people easier to replace. When realism 
raises its awful head in that way, you do a lot of things 
out of necessity that you never thought you would do. 
All that is needed is a spirit of live and let live by the 
publishers, but too many are encouraged by the kind of 
success they see in Kay Graham's bailiwick and what 
they think.it can do for their bottom line." 


n the most modern pressrooms, typified by one at 
the Detroit Free Press, the pressmen escape the 
deafening roar that accompanies the roll of the 

presses by performing all the key operations from a 
glass-enclosed control booth. Televisionlike monitor- 
ing screens and a computer are used to control the 
setting of the presses and the intensity of the ink. 
In every other department, similar advances are 
cutting the drudgery and health hazards of news- 
paper production while also reducing the need for 
workers. 

The next big breakthrough in the composing room 
will all but obliterate its function. It is called “pagina- 
tion," and it will eliminate the need for manual paste- 
up of the paper columns that now come out of the 
photocomposition machines in cold-type printing. A 
makeup editor seated at a console will be able to call up 
on a video screen any headline, story, picture, caption, 
or advertisement he wants, and assemble a full-page 
layout to be made up by the computer for direct trans- 
lation into a magnesium or plastic plate that can be 
affixed to the presses. 

All that delays general adoption of pagination is the 
inability of American manufacturers thus far to design 
equipment that can feed pictures and display 
ads into the computerized systems. But the Los 
Angeles Times has been using a system of partial page 
makeup for some time, and the New York Daily News 
expects to introduce a more comprehensive kind of 
partial pagination in the next few months. Nihon 
Keizai Shimbur, a Japanese financial daily, has had a 
full program for automated page makeup in operation 
since last March. It uses facsimile transmission to send 
thirty-two pages of copy a day, including four-color 
photographs, to printing plants in five cities. 

Newspaper technology will eventually produce ways 
to carry news stories and features from the video 


terminals taat have already replaced reporters’ type- 
writers and editors’ copy pencils directly to the 
subscriber’ home or office, via some new form of TV 
set and primtout attachment. Although most experts 
believe thæ the commercial feasibility of the home 
newspaper s still a decade or two away, George Dacey, 
a vice president of Bell Laboratories, felt secure 
enough to ell a research convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association in St. Louis last 
June that “tae newspaper of the future will not be the 
printed page.” He foresaw a marriage of the home 
television reeeiver and the telephone that could enable 
users to dial a “data source” for the information they 
wanted whenever they wanted it. 

For read-rs, the changes already made in computer- 
ized printing have brought one discernible benefit. 
Typographical errors have been substantially reduced 
by the elimination of the printer as middleman in 
reproducins the reporter's copy. “Believe it or not," 
says John Fornazor, general superintendent of the 
Times composing room, “the switch to cold type was 
more challenging to the editorial department than to 
us. They centrol the keyboarding, so the errors are in 
their hands All we do is paste up after the copy comes 
out of their raachines. The monkey has jumped to their 
back." 

For publEshers, the march of technology holds out 
promise of steadily rising profits, regardless of the 
heavy investmen: required for changeover. Each dis- 
placed.cra/*sman means a saving of $20,000 to $30,000 
in annual labor costs, and American newspapers, 
despite all te big-city mortalities in recent years, still 
have 385,000 employees, 43 percent of them in 
production jobs. The disappearance this year of the 
Chicago Deily News and the disclosure that the New 
York Post aad lost upward of $8 million on its opera- 
tions last year do not obscure the reality that most 
publishers zre prospering even at this transitional peri- 
od in technology. Total revenue for the country's 1764 
dailies rose by 14 percent in 1977 to a gross of $13.4 
billion. Chains and communications conglomerates 
continued sc gobble up independent papers, a trend 
that keeps accelerating. “The presses turned out 
dollars as fast as they produced newspapers,” was the 
way the Guild’s officers summed up their reaction to 
what was Lappening on the employer side in their 
report to ti unien’s Detroit convention last June. 

On the vrion side, Guild members are among the 
few who caa look forward to a relatively secure future. 
Writers wil presumably always be required to initiate 
the news, articles, and features that make up a newspa- 
per's staple But the security of its jurisdiction does not 
necessarily mean security for the Guild. On the 
contrary. the union has sustained so many setbacks in 
recent mortas that its officers’ report, while noting 





two-year wage gains averaging $50 a week, and recom- 
mending $750 a week as the top minimum for future 
agreements, added this somber observation: ‘Too 
many contract retrogressions, in addition to contract 
exclusions, are being swallowed in Guild contract 
renewals. It was a rare fiscal 1978 settlement that 
contained no weakenings from the prior contract. . 
Bargaining is a one-way street. Guild bargainers go to 
the table to get more. Not more on the one hand and 
less on the other. Simply more.” 

That retreat to Gompers’s bread-and-butterism was 
the Guild’s answer to rough sledding throughout the 
United States and Canada. At the New York Daily 
News, it was saved from disaster in a strike of its own 
before the pressmen’s shutdown. The paper kept print- 
ing in the face of the reporters’ strike until the union 
drivers revolted against advice from their union leader 
to go through the Guild picket lines. The fire-bombing 
of several trucks and barrages of rocks and bottles 
hurled by pickets were at least as persuasive as the call 
of union solidarity in causing the drivers to quit 
work. 

But even with the paper shut down, a blunt warning 
by the Times that it would close its own doors if the 
News remained shut brought a ukase from the other 
crafts that the Guild had to settle on terms that repre- 
sented a retreat in several strategic areas. At the New 
York Post, the Guild went along with a squeeze-out by 
publisher Rupert Murdoch, who declared that nearly a 
third of its 450 members were deadwood. In Madison, 
Wisconsin, the Capital Times, once hailed by the 
Guild as a model of enlightened liberalism, bested it 
and the craft unions in a long strike that has left the 
strikers permanently out of their jobs. In a dozen other 
cities the fruits of walkouts were equally bitter. 


ne moral the Guild has drawn from this is that 

none of the unions in the newspaper field 

can afford to go it alone, especially since 

many of the defeats have been made more certain by 
splits in the feuding ranks of the press unions. The 
Guild and the typographical union, which have been 
exploring the possibility of a merger for three years, 
have set next year as a deadline for accomplishing it. 
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But both sides sense that time may already have passed 
them by. 

The once mighty printers’ union is crumbling urder 
the hammer blows of automation. Since 1961, its 
active membership has fallen from 94,500 to roughly 
60,000. The Guild, with 30,000 dues-payers, estimates 
that it still represents only 15 percent of its potertial 
enrollment after thirty-five years of recruitment. The 
Guild lost by a single vote in an effort to organize the 
Philadelphia Bulletin last year, but will probably not 
try again soon. A decision by the United States 
Supreme Court, in a suit brought by William F. Buck- 
ley to prevent the American Federation of Television 
and Radio Artists from requiring him to be a member 
if he wants to broadcast, has had the perverse effect of 
touching off scores of resignations from the Guild, 
especially in New York. And everywhere publishers 
are pressing the Labor Board to declare editorial writ- 
ers and rafts of other jobs off limits for organizing. 

The brightest hope for the revival of the Guild may 
lie in an experiment just started at the Minneapolis 
Star, owned by John Cowles, Jr., which is designed to 
bring participatory management to the biggest eveming 
newspaper west of the Hudson. The idea was encour- 
aged by John Carmichael, the imaginative executive 
secretary of the Twin Cities Guild, who has long been 
fascinated by the slowly growing list of companies in 
America and Western Europe that have loosened the 
paramilitary lines of industrial command and g ven 
workers a larger voice in decisions affecting the quality 
of working life. 

This experiment in shared authority has been 
cheered on by Stephen D. Isaacs, a forty-year-old 
alumnus of the Washington Post, who took over last 
April as editor of the Minneapolis Star. 

“We are going to do some changing of the Star to 
attempt to make a good newspaper even better, and the 
vehicle of change will be taking the idea of participa- 
tory management farther than it's ever been takea in 
journalism before," says Isaacs. "We're not talking 
about such minor subjects as the staff 's having a voice 
in the picking of their new editor . . . We're not talk- 
ing anymore about just having a voice in who the aext 
assistant on the city desk will be. We're talking aere 
about the complete repackaging, remolding, revita iza- 
tion of a newspaper, and that whole job will and is 
being accomplished not by me with a gun on each hip, 
swaggering, John Wayne all the way, but by the 
staff." 

The vigor with which Isaacs has plunged into the 
activities of eight joint committees that are considering 
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everything from the contents and style of the paper to 
how it allocates its personnel, space, and money is of 
special interest because, in his service at the Post, he 
was one of the 272 brought up by the Washington- 
Baltimore Guild on charges of crossing the pressmen's 
picket lines in 1975. He was also a prime mover in an 
unsuccessful campaign to replace the Guild with an 
independent union at the Post—a move he likes to 
recall as an effort to transform “a newspaper atmo- 
sphere where something called ‘creative tension’ runs 
amok, where reporter stabs reporter, editor stabs 
editor, reporter stabs editor." The Guild had another 
name for it: company union. 

The attempt Isaacs, Cowles, and the Guild are 
making in Minneapolis, to bury such atavistic hostili- 
ties in favor of solutions built on industrial democracy, 
offers promise not only for other Guild units but for 
the whole becalmed labor movement. The doldrums 
into which unions generally have been plunged by 
inflation and unemployment, the job-killing competi- 
tion of imports, and industry's shift from union strong- 
holds in the Northeast and the Midwest to open-shop 
citadels in the Sun Belt, will never be relieved by 
reliance on the outmoded countdown techniques of 
crisis bargaining. 

Regrettably, the ill will bred by the polarization of 
management and labor in the bitter congressional 
battle over labor-law reform has poisoned the current 
climate for any cooperative projects outside the con- 
ventional mold of collective bargaining. But successful 
experiments in worker participation of the sort quietly 
conducted in recent years by such giants as General 
Motors and the United Auto Workers indicate that 
this is a vastly more fruitful avenue to mutual advan- 
tage for American labor and industry than a return to 
the uncompromising confrontations of the 1930s. 

The unions must now reassess their programs and 
premises. For the quarter of a century since the merger 
of the old American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the movement's 
policies have been dominated by George Meany, the 
indestructible ex-plumber from the Bronx, still in 
absolute command at age eighty-four. His shrewd 
amalgam of the pragmatism of the building trades and 
the social activism of the early New Deal is manifestly 
inadequate to the challenges of a global economy 
gripped by chronic inflation and joblessness. Inventive 
new approaches are needed if the rudderless movement 
is to regain some sense of purpose. Otherwise, the 
pockets of obsolescence will spread into mass 
blight. CJ 


he car was two years old, a 1928 Buick coupe 

he'd gotten for a song from a bankrupt sweater 

manufacturer. From the front seats the hood 
looked a miie long, all brilliant glistening maroon. The 
chrome radiator was the shape of a drawn bow. The car 
rode majestcally, growling deeply like a boat as he 
gently increased her speed. He had been polishing her 
all morning in his driveway and I had watched as he 
rubbed her sides to a liquid shimmer. I was fourteen 
then, he twenty-five. I had every reason to respect 
him. 

Practically everyone on the block had either gone 
broke, lost kis job, or had a salary cut, but Max Sions 
had risen in the world since the big crash and had been 
made either the new president of his firm or something 
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high like that, and was planning to marry my cousin 
Virginia. In fact, that was where we were riding to 
now, up to the end of our block, then a left turn up 
Avenue M, and then a right turn into East Fourth, and 
there, in the middle of the block, we drew to the curb, 
and he hit the horn. That was the end of the ride, but 
even to have been allowed into the car was almost 
enough. She had a built-in radio, with antenna under- 
neath the running boards, wooden steering wheel, 
leather seats, and a built-in heater, which of course was 
not turned on in the middle of July. On each high 
fender, like two shiny eyes, mirrors stood on slender 
stalks bathed in chrome. 

Virginia yelled down from the second floor and we 
waited. Max Sions never said very much. He was a sort 
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of star on the block, not only for his business success, 
which in those times was very nearly a maraculous 
intercession of a uniquely sweet fate, but because he 
was so beautiful to look at. Women, of course, but men 
too would let their gazes linger on him. If there was 
any fault in his perfection, it was his shortness, al- 
though he was not what you would call a shrimp. Szill, 
he stood about two inches shorter than perfect, probab- 
ly about five-five, more or less Napoleon’s height. or 
Caruso’s. However, he was well proportioned even so. 
He had jet black hair, dense and straight, combed from 
a part on the left, definite black eyebrows, and a rather 
pale but deep skin, unmarred, like smooth stone. in 
fact. His eyes were gray, sometimes blue when he 
looked skyward. And his clothes hung so well, especial- 
ly his double-breasted suits, which were fitted across 
the back without a wrinkle. He generally wore black 
shoes and had meticulously knotted ties, several pairs 
of cuff links, two or three topcoats that were soft and 
draped from his shoulders, and he looked like an ad in 
his hats, mostly gray with medium snap-brims turned 
down in front, one of them edged with a slightly silver- 
ish braid. When he put on a hat he peaked his 
eyebrows. His teeth were even and close together, his 
nose straight with flaring nostrils, a little like Rudy 
Valentino’s. A rather long, deeply indented upper lip 
and a perfectly carved crease in the center of his chin 
gave him a look of poised determination. 

He greeted people with his handsome grin and his 
head tilted just a little to his right side, his only sign of 
embarrassment—if that is what it was. He had to Fave 
known how handsome he was, so perhaps the tilt of his 
head was a sort of princely condescension, to which, 
however, he seemed to have some right. Once wher we 
were all sitting on his porch talking, I noticed his tiny 
mother blotting tears out of her eyes as she watched 
him, like a gift to her from God. A gift that perhaps 
helped make up for her husband, who for some reason 
was called never Sol but Mr. Sions, as though nobody 
wanted to admit being that familiar with him. Simply, 
he was an oaf who could lift up the front of a car by the 
bumper, wasted the family's money on horses, and in 
his late fifties still chased some of the fattest women in 
the neighborhood, and shamelessly, without the w t to 
conceal his doings. He was a meat cutter by trade but 
he stole and could not hold jobs very long. Naturally 
that kind of work put him in daily contact with al! the 
women. Mr. Sions had a dark blueish beard whica he 
endlessly shaved and talced, and he always smelled of 
lilac water, but he was just no good. At least everybody 
thought so. He too was short, but more powerful zhan 
his son, and walked like a wrestler with feet apart and 
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his knuckles forward, neck straight and that dull, 
crotch-absorbed look in his eyes. I worked for the 
baker then and delivered rolls from four to seven in the 
mornings, and had twice seen him making his exit from 
different houses as dawn was breaking over Ocean 
Parkway. Seeing me, he winked under his bushy 
eyebrows and went bowling along home. He spoke 
with a Russian- Yiddish accent, pronouncing “ram- 
bling roses" as *ramblitzes." 

Maybe it was her unhappiness with Mr. Sions that 
led Eva to stand at the railing of the porch each 
evening in any decent weather, waiting for Max to 
return from the City. Sometimes for periods of months 
she did not talk to Mr. Sions at all except to show him 
her displeasure when he brought around some of the 
unemployed young men who drank a few beers down 
the cellar with him or went for rides in his roadster. In 
fact, he tried to share their girls with them when he got 
tired of the fat ladies. Eva knew about his undignified 
adventures; that neighborhood was like a small village, 
especially in hard times, when people were staying at 
home a lot and needed to gossip. She had finally 
refused to feed Sions, and he stayed away at dinner 
time and scrounged for himself later in the refrigera- 
tor. So Max was eating alone with his mother at the 
end of the day, and she waited for him at the porch rail, 
her gaze on the corner half a block off, and when he 
appeared she would expand and sigh, gradually break- 
ing into a smile as he approached the stoop. 


She always seemed happy to greet anyone, genu- 

inely joyful even if she'd seen you a couple of 
hours earlier. She had a mild and cheerful father who 
only moved carefully around the house since his heart 
attack, but he still smiled a lot and was gentle, and she 
had his manner. So did her three sisters and their 
mother. One could enter their little house on almost 
any morning and find the four daughters and their 
mother, their hair wrapped in cloths, dusting and 
rubbing and polishing the same objects again and again 
and softly chuckling and chirping like some cageful of 
birds. Their father, Theodore, had wavy, thick, silver 
hair like the late President Harding's, and as he made 
his way through his family, hands would come out and 
rearrange one of his locks or correct the hang of his tie 
or tuck in his shirt. They were always thanking each 
other and remaking skirts and dresses, much of the 
time for Bella, their mother, who still had a certain 
vanity about herself, far more than any of the girls. She 
had had a habit of brushing invisible dust off her 
bosom ever since, years before, she had been horrified 
to find dandruff on a blue velvet dress. Frequently, 
without thinking, one of the girls would lightly brush 


| got out of the Buick when Virginia came down. 


her across her back as though to reassure her. Among 
her own three sisters and four brothers, Bella inevita- 
bly had the distinction, given her fastidiousness, of 
having tripped in her first high heels down the stairs of 
the East Side tenement in which they were raised, 
spilling all over her immaculate self a chamber pot she 
was taking out to empty. None of them were readers, 
and the radio could not be listened to forever, so they 
cleaned for recreation, and washed and sewed and then 
changed what they had sewn before. 

That Max was interested in Virginia was naturally a 
daily marvel for all of them. They had lived so closely 
together that the prospect of her leaving them, even to 
move two blocks away, could bring a catch to their 
throats and a tear to Bella’s eye. But their happiness 
for her was the greater since she had a slight limp, 
which showed only when she was really tired, but in a 
bathing suit one nevertheless could notice . . . Per- 
haps it was this little suffering of hers that had lifted a 
look cf depth into her face, and an outgoing sympathy. 

I stood cutside the car looking in at them in the front 
seat. Of course she had seen the car several times 
before, bu- it was so powerfully promising that they 
both enjoyed just sitting in it and talking in their soft 
voices. He kept a manly reserve there beside her, his 
arm langu:scly draped over the back of her seat while 
she burbled on to his profile, bathing him in her soft 
sounds while seeing herself in flashes of light that 
broke ontc her from his sureness and his power. 

As though he had all along been making up his mind 
whether tc invite her or not, he turned with a little 
taunting grin and said, “Like to go to Sheepshead 
Bay?" 

“Sure!” she laughed, and gripped his arm tightly; 
then she ran up to her glassed-in porch, and before she 
could make it to the door, it opened and her sisters 
were crowced together to hear the news. We're going 
to Sheepshead Bay!” she called, and ran back to the car 
before they could do more than call their farewells in a 
unison of nasal congratulations on her going off on this 
four-mile t-ip. 

The car moved away from the curb, its perfection of 
metal flashing back the sunlight all the way down the 
block, and, heaving like an ark, it rounded the distant 
corner and vanished, leaving the three girls on the 
stoop of their house and me at the curb, staring off at 
all that winning. 


even years later, after I had left for college and 
other places, I returned to be with my family 

for a weekend and it was again July, a hot 
Sunday. I oved to return home and dreaded it—the 
threat of it. of failing to escape into my own life, and 
the boredom of those repeated embraces. The street 
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had not changed, with its facing rows of small clap- 
board houses which had cost seven thousand dollars 
when the thirties began. Third Street was a dead end 
which stopped at the wire fence of the Friends School 
athletic field. Beyond it, past the diamond and the 
outfield and the bumpy tennis courts, lay the cemetery, 
but nobody thought about it being there. 

The Sionses' driveway was the widest on the block, 
and parked in it was the '28 Buick, rather permanently 
now, apparently, for the shine was gone, and even at a 
glance one saw the deadly worms of rust along the 
cowling and the dull dying chrome of the radiator. Its 
wooden spokes had lost their yellow varnish and were 
as gray as clothespins. A purplish haze was spreading 
through the rear window where the glass laminations 
were quietly separating. 

On the other side of the driveway lived the Wadells, 
the only gentiles on the block, a childless gray couple 
in their sixties, affable and always glad to say hello, he 
with pistol on hip bulging under his jacket when he 
came home each evening from his job at the bank. 
Now, as I stood on our front stoop surveying the quiet 
street this Sunday morning, I saw him—or rather 
heard the sound of him from his metal garage where, I 
knew, he was standing in a pit he had laboriously dug 
under his car so he could grease it himself. It was a "27 
Model-A Tudor, which, when he died a year or so 
hence, would have nine hundred and some miles on it 
and still smell new. 

Max came out of his house across the street and I 
walked over to greet him. His porch was high—Mr. 
Sions had built it himself of used brick many years 
before—and Max stood there for a moment staring at 
nothing and seeming unsure of what he wanted to do 
next. Virginia appeared behind the screen door, but, 
seeing me, stepped back and vanished. It was obvious, 
their unhappiness. He greeted me with a pale, preoccu- 
pied look; he knew I had seen Virginia retreat into the 
house and he seemed to defy me. He was in his bathing 
suit with a pair of trousers over it. In his hand were his 
car keys, which he unfolded from a leather holder, 
meanwhile glancing up at me with a forced civility. 
"Everything going all right?" 

"Yes," I said, “I’m okay," no longer daring to ask 
how he was. 

“WEES e 

He stood there trying to sustain our connection, 
then gave up and smiled—I had forgotten how white 
and straight his teeth were—and said that he was 
going to the Island for a swim. I did not expect him to 
invite me along, but even so, there was something unnec- 
essarily abrupt in the way he turned and walked up the 
driveway to his garage, where a new green Caddy 
convertible was parked. For some reason I knew then 
that he was breaking up with Virginia; with the neigh- 
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He drives too fast. About 65 mph. 
And though his driving record is good 
hes a danger to you and your family. 

We re a major group of property 
and Casualty insurance companies and 
our Statistics show driving at the na- 
tional 55 mph speed limit substantially 
reduces highway accidents and 
fatalities The first year the 55 mph 
speed limit was in effect accidents 
were recuced by 8% and related 
fatalities by 16%. Gasoline consumption 
was reduced, too. 

And driving slower also helped 
keep your insurance rates down. Be- 
Cause the cost of insurance is based on 
the number of accidents and the costs 
of injuries and repairs. Quite simply, 
when we don't have to pay out as much 
in claims, you don’t have to pay out as 
much in premiums. 

Jnfortunately this safety trend is 
reversing, because drivers, like the man 
on the right, are ignoring the 55 mph 
speed limit. The statistics show it! In 
1977, highway accidents were at a rec- 
ord high of 26.7 million, causing close 
to 6 million injuries. And the combined 
economic loss? An incredible 
$43 billicn! That's an average loss of 
$590 per household. 
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Naturally, we want to cut these 
costs. Because by cutting them, we 
can keep your rates down. And helping 
you afford insurance helps us, too. 
Working together we can make driving 
a Car a safer, less costly way to travel. 


Here's what we're doing: 


m Asking for stricter enforcement of the 
95 mph speed limit. 

m Supporting legislation to get the un- 
safe driver and the unsafe vehicle off 
the road. 

m Our Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety is supporting efforts to make 
Cars safer and less costly to repair. 

a improving the driving environment 
by pushing for safer guard rails, lamp 
posts and traffic signs. 

m Investigating auto insurance claims 
more thoroughly. 


Here's what you can do: 


m Observe the 55 mph speed limit. 

m Don't drink if you're going to drive. 
m Buckle your seat belts. 

m Join with us in supporting safe 
driving legislation. 

m Maintain your vehicle in safe driving 
condition. 

m Drive thoughtfully. 


This message is presented by: The American Insurance Association, 85 John Street, New York, NY 10038. 


Affordable insurance is our business...and yours. 


borhood, in fact, of which I was a part, at least in his 
mind. I crossed over to my house as he backed out and 
he gave me a very small, detached wave of his hanc as 
he sped away. Virginia came out onto the brick porch 
now, and behind her, after a few seconds, Eva, his tiny 
mother, and they both stood at the rail staring up the 
street, a stillness and a pallor on them, an almost aban- 
doned look. Then, after a moment, they went back into 
the house. The snap of the screen door closing behind 
them had the sound of a sharp decision—afier all, it 
was Sunday and he had two children and a wife and 
was going off to swim alone. Maybe he was taking after 
his father and had other women now, or maybe he had 
made too much money for this little, even life: Virginia 
was nice, but her limp had deepened, and besides, she 
may have bored him, she and this quiet street where 
nothing ever really happened. I would be returning to 
college in the fall, and wondered if he would sell me 
the '28 Buick cheap, or whether I dared ask him and 
risk implying that I suspected the time had come for 
him to dispose of such things. 


e heard the screaming at nightfall. It flew up 
and down the street like wounded, bleeding 
birds. Eva and Virginia were standing at the 
porch railing with their arms raised as though to stop 
something, and screaming down at a man who was 
standing on the sidewalk beside a strange car and 
trying to say something to them. 

What had happened was that, as eveming ap- 
proached, Eva had come out to watch for Max's return 
from Coney Island, and had been standing :here for 
more than half an hour while the sky darkened and the 
heat of day was going fast; it was ununderstand- 
able why he would not have left the beach long before. 
It was a two-mile drive to Coney, twenty minutes or so. 
And there was very little traffic on that dead-end 
street, especially on a Sunday evening, so that waen 
this car she did not recognize, a Cadillac sedan, ap- 
peared turning the corner, she came alert and watched, 
and saw how slowly it was moving, as though the driver 
were trying to read the house numbers. And as it 
approached she called out for Virginia, called sharply 
and in terror, and Virginia came out and also watcl ed, 
more and more afraid as it slowed to a stop almost 
silently and the motor was switched off. There was 
some sort of shuffling sound from within the car, and 
then the door opened and out slid a tiny man with a 
sharp hump that arched upward under his bathing suit. 
He was wearing street shoes whose untied laces trai ed. 
His face was gaunt and delicate, his blond hair and 
eyebrows still stiffly crusted with sea salt. and the 
drawers of his bathing suit hung limply around his 
bone-thin thighs. He approached the porch leoking up 
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at the women, his head tilted to one side deep down 
between his shoulders; in his hand was a wallet which 
for some reason he held open, as though he felt he had 
to prove something to them, and he asked in his sopra- 
no voice, **Is this the Sionses’?” 

They could not, would not, answer, they refused 
him, even the sight of him. So he swallowed his fear 
and continued, “I am Doctor Immanuel Levy. I’m 
afraid I couldn't save him. I was having a dip and I saw 
him collapse right beside me." They gaped down at 
him, trying to focus, but they still would not accept 
him, and he continued again, “I am terribly sorry. I 
couldn't help noticing him, he stood out so in that 
crowd. And then he suddenly went down." 

He waited, but they stood above him, staring like 
two blind women, unable even to nod to him as a 
gesture of having heard what he was saying. And final- 
ly he said, apologetically, *I have him," and gestured 
with an open hand toward the car. 

That was when they began to scream, and then ran 
down the porch steps. As he opened the door for them, 
they looked into the back seat, and Eva threw herself 
backward, away from the violence she saw; then she 
fought to push Virginia out of her way while Virginia 
tried to contain her, and for an instant it looked like 
two women fighting. People had been coming into the 
street until there was a crowd of fifty or so, and I ran 
across and saw what had happened. It was turning 
purple, the air, with streaks of dying gold sunlight high 
in the sky. The little doctor was now climbing into the 
car, probably to begin the procedure of moving Max 
out, but when Eva saw him she dashed through the 
people and gripped his woolen bathing suit, stretching 
it and refusing to let go until he fell backward out of 
the car, she screaming at him with loathing and horror. 
Virginia had fallen into a deep limp and walked about 
pulling at her face while people tried to draw her this 
way and that to comfort her. From nowhere Mr. Sions 
suddenly appeared, all dressed up in striped gray suit 
and tie, and with his immense strength practically 
alone carried Max into the house without even dislodg- 
ing his hard straw hat. 

I was inside the house trying to overcome my own 
helplessness with the keening, screaming women and 
the others from the neighboring houses who came in 
and seemed to be colliding with each other in the 
hysteria and the yelling and the questions, *Why did 
he go alone?” “Why did he swim in the dark?" “What 
happened, where was the lifeguard?" (as though he 
had drowned, when he had not). 

Meantime, Doctor Levy had been shouted out of the 
house, by Eva especially, as though his presence there 
were making Max more certainly dead. He called 
through the screen door, *Let me give her an injec- 
tion, I have something for her!” and held up his black 


bag. But Eva screamed and other women tried to move 
him away from the door. After standing there for 
several mmutes, he dared enter the house again, his 
face distorted by anguish, his bag open and something 
in his hanc being offered, as it were. But again he was 
shouted out, this time by Virginia too. I came out and 
told him aaother doctor had been called. “It’s just the 
shock.” I apologized, trying to ease the insult they 
were offermg him. 

“I understand, but I could give them something. 
Will you ask them?" 

I went ia and tried to talk to Virginia, who was on 
her knees beside the couch endlessly smoothing Max's 
black hair, but she was out of hearing now. Eva was 
stretched cut on the floor, Mr. Sions fanning her with 
his straw aat and repeating, *We're getting Doctor 
Fisher, we re getting Doctor Fisher. . ." 

And so I went cut again and Doctor Levy saw that it 
was no use. So we both sat on the porch, on a glider. 
He only new bent over and tied his shoes. The arch of 
his hump was immense beside me in that position, 
faintly disgusting. He sat up, his large head buried in 
his clavicle. The streetlights had come on, deepening 
the shadows in the caverns of his cheeks. He had a 
prognathous mouth with large horse teeth, but a 
tenderness around his eyes transformed his skeletal 
look. I became aware that he too was in a state of 
shock; his eyes were as though distended, enlarged 
with the physical efforts he had made, the twenty- 
minute ride from the beach alone in the car with this 
corpse of a man he had never seen before. Nor had it 
occurred tc me that he should normally have called an 
ambulance until he began speaking about it. 

"Maybe I shouldn’t have done it, but I thought it 
might be a little less of a blow this way instead of them 
being called on the phone by some policeman.” 

"Oh, yes. I see.” 

"I worked over him for nearly an hour on the 
beach." 

"I see? 

"I simply couldn’t believe it, I was standing there 
ankle-deep in the water and I noticed him a little 
behind me about to walk in, with his hands on his 
hips—you know the way you do . . .?" 

SY UE. 

"And he just struck me so, in that terrible crowd— 
there must nave been at least a million out there today, 
and all of a sudden, you know?—there is this perfectly 
. . ." He started to weep. “. . . perfectly handsome 
young man. And. . . have you been to Italy?” 

"Me? Ne, never." 

“There is the statue of David, by Michelangelo. . . 
it just dashed through my mind that he was the same 
size man, I think it was because he shifted his weight as 
I turned to look at him, you know? David is standing 
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with his weight on one foot and his hip tilted a bit, and 
that was how he stood for a minute there. And down he 
went." 

“My God." 

"Yes. Down he went as I was looking at him. I 
simply couldn't take it in." He sat there shaking his 
head. "And then of course I had to battle my way 
through the crowd to get to him." 

Yes, just as now. 

Doctor Fisher arrived and went past us quickly with 
a glance that registered the odd presence of Doctor 
Levy. 

"That's Doctor Fisher," I said. *Maybe you can go 
in now." 

I opened the screen door for him and he went in 
apprehensively. It took courage. Doctor Fisher was 
listening to the dead chest with his stethoscope, mean- 
while glancing back suspiciously at Doctor Levy stand- 
ing there in his bathing suit and holding his black bag. 
“I am Doctor Levy,” he said. Fisher, who had known 
Max since his childhood, was in his late sixties, white- 
haired, and himself a problem husband who had fled 
twice in the last decade to New Orleans, where he sat 
trying to write novels. There was a bond with Max, I 
had always thought, although the doctor was so much 
older. He wound up his stethoscope and put it in his 
bag, and walked off into a corner to whisper with Levy, 
who he seemed to feel was crowding him uncomforta- 
bly. I saw that Levy was trying to tell him his story all 
over again and that Fisher’s eye and interest were on 
the two women. He abruptly walked away from Levy 
and kneeled beside Eva. Mr. Sions was patting Eva’s 
face with a washcloth and trying to hold her closer to 
him while she weakly pressed him away. 

I saw Doctor Levy letting himself out quietly, and I 
followed him onto the porch. “I’m sure they'll want to 
thank you,” I said. “Do you have a card I can leave 
with them?” 

He stood there in silence, staring down the stoop 
toward his car. He was unable to speak, simply limped 
down the steps and across the sidewalk, hitched him- 
self behind the wheel, and, craning to see over the dash- 
board, slowly made the turnaround, and drove away. 


irginia and Eva were supported at the grave- 
side, where they seemed to doze as the rabbi 
spoke the service and sang the chant. Virginia 
had a faint smile of wonder and endlessly shook her 
head back and forth. On the way out of the cemetery 
Eva fell asleep for a moment, and men carried her by 
the arms for a yard or so until she came awake with a 
struggle to get down. In this pause, she saw Doctor 
Levy. He had apparently stationed himself alongside 
the path to the cars so that he could be close to her 
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when she passed. She stopped walking as she made out 
his face. He looked so different now, almost norma., in 
his dark blue suit and pearl-gray fedora. Tears cam? to 
his eyes as he realized she had stopped for him. He 
held out both hands to grasp hers, and probably to take 
her in an embrace, but she cringed against the men 
around her and gasped a wordless scream as though she 
would attack him. The men blocked him off from her 
and they hurriedly passed him as he stepped back cnto 
an old grave to make way. 

The mourners—many of them Max’s business ac- 
quaintances—went on to their cars, not wanting to 
inquire about him. It was a large crowd, and moved 
slowly and in silence toward the iron gate. At the tail 
end walked Mr. Sions. As usual, nobody was having 
much to do with him. Doctor Levy fell in beside 1im 
and they exchanged baleful nods and walked toget.er, 
Mr. Sions straight and big-chested, the doctor as 
though wading through water up to his hips, ster by 
dragging step. Glancing back, I was surprised at the 
obviously strong connection between them: over the 
silence of the crowd, the light sobbing of women, the 
shuffling of shoes, came the high, glassy voice—^ He 


was standing there at the edge of the water . . . I 
couldn't believe it, you know . . . there he was, with 
his weight on one hip . . . and then he went down 
. . ." Gratification glowed in his face at Mr. Sions's 
deep attention. And Mr. Sions seemed to appreciate 
being spoken to so seriously by a doctor, a professional 
man, without whose attention he would undoubtedly 
have had to walk quite alone. And so he bent to the tiny 
hunchback, nodding delicately and attentively, his 
hands clasped behind his back like a professor. 

I left in the fall, still unable to bring myself to ask 
Virginia for the '28 Buick. It was an impossible subject 
to raise, especially since every evening, without fail, 
Eva stood on the brick porch as the sun was going 
down, looking out toward the cemetery that lay beyond 
the athletic field. She would stare endlessly until it got 
dark, and the odd thing was that while in life she could 
hardly look at Max without tears in her eyes, now she 
stood there not crying at all. And for years afterward, 
whenever a large car turned into that street, especially 
one that was moving slowly, she would stare calmly at 
its approach and then turn her back on it and go into 
the house before it arrived. [I 
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GOSHAWK 
by Peter Kane Dufault 
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That harbinger of God’s hardness, the North 
American Goshawk—storm- 

gray above, ice-gray beneath—segment 

of a winter azimuth—de- 

tached herself from this morning and 

seized a black hen and caromed 

thirty yards through the soft snow, wrenching 
feathers and flesh out, too 

blood-crazy to kill clean. . . . Tell me 

if it’s not hard how a haggard 

hasn’t even the hangman’s mercy 

but tears the heart out alive—that she 

should have been made so; 


and so, too, that when the dog 

ran yapping and drove her off, 

the gray crucifer levitated 

in such a cold pride of windblown 
lightness over the tines of the trees 
you'd have forgiven her, even 

if she could have torn 

in that worse way there is: 

with a word, never breaking the skin. 


WHAT 
SHALL an eee 
JERUSALEM 
THE GOLDEN? 








by Alexander Eliot 


It is one of the most holy places in the 
world, sacred to three great religions, and it 
is here, the author argues, that one must 
look for -he solution to the profound 
tensions n the Middle East. 


veryone knows the story of King Solomon's 
h.rdest judicial decision. It was the sort of 
thing that gave the monarch of Judea his 
legendary reputation for wisdom. Two women ap- 
peared be-»re his judgment seat to claim possession of 
one and t€ same baby. Each insisted that it was she 
who hac gwen birth to the child. Which woman lied? 
After a moment’s pondering, Solomon ordered that the 
infant be hewn in two, and equally divided between the 
contestants. This decree caused one of the women to 
smile cermplacently. The other one instantly aban- 
doned her claim, begging that the baby be spared and 
delivered whole to her rival. Thereupon Solomon 
quickly rescinded his initial decree and restored the 
baby to its true mother. 

Now President Carter and his appointees are being 
called upar to make an inspired decision, somehow or 
other, wit® regard to conflicting claims in the Middle 
East. We keep on hearing how complex this question 


has become, and yet we know that our President is no 
Solomon. Instead of threatening to hew the baby in 
two, this Administration sees fit to split huge stacks of 
sophisticated weaponry between the contestants: Arabs 
and Jews. And, unlike the rightful mother in the 
legend of Solomon, neither party to the present 
impasse cares for anything more than its own case. 
However, Arabs and Jews alike live in dread of yet 
another war. They know what mutual holocaust their 
new weapons may wreak. So both sides look to Wash- 
ington for some initiative toward settling their dispute. 
For us to turn our backs would be cowardice and 
worse. But what should our government suggest? 
Before attempting to decide this urgent question, 
concerned Americans must ask where justice lies. 
Jerusalem is a key element in the problem. I’m not 
referring to the entire West Bank area, which of course 
includes Jerusalem. Nor do I even include so-called 
"greater Jerusalem," with its ever-expanding modern 
suburbs. My subject is simply the Old City, or city- 
within-the-walls—*" Jerusalem the Golden." I have 
three reasons for focusing like this. First, the Old City 
is the visible, the historic, and the spiritual center of 
gravity for the whole dispute. Second, since this rela- 
tively tiny piece of real estate has no overriding mili- 
tary or economic importance for either side, its destiny 
could become the subject of a separate and fairly 
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immediate treaty among all the parties involved. Third, 
such an important beginning would help to engencer 
the mutual good will without which no general sett e- 
ment is possible. 

Everyone dreams about a grand Middle Eastern 
peace conference at Geneva, yet this keeps being put 
off further and further. A subliminal factor, | suspect, 
is the inappropriateness of the chosen site. For why 
should Middle Easterners tackle their problems off in 
the heart of Europe? Any peace arrived at in Geneva, 
or, for that matter, in the mountains of Maryland, 
would naturally possess an alien taint, and suffer from 
at least a suspicion of superpower manipulation. On 
the other hand, it is argued that the Middle East itself 
is too volatile to contain such a conference safely. Eut 
if the destiny of Jerusalem the Golden could first be 
sorted out and agreed upon by all parties concerned. it 
would be the ideal place in which to create a lastmg 
peace. Why? Because that is the spot where the entire 
trouble started. And, still more to the point, it :s sacred 
to Arabs and Jews alike. 


ny political-economic-military treaty can be 
broken, with no shame or loss of subjective 
integrity, by nations whose first allegiance is 
to religious, racial, or ideological imperatives. This is 
the curse of “holy” wars, and the seed of chaos in all 
“cold war" concepts. Any merely political-econorr ic- 
military scheme of peace for the Middle East would 
serve as a stopgap only. This is hard for pragmatists to 
swallow, perhaps, but the fact is that all parties to :he 
present Middle Eastern dispute have more on their 
minds than secure real estate. They are, and have been 
right along, engaged in an intermittently violent ccld- 
cum-holy war. Therefore, they cannot hope to build a 
lasting peace among themselves unless it has the 
weight and dignity of a spiritual commitment by all 
concerned. 

In Jerusalem the Golden, which has been sanctitied 
by the one God of the Jews and the one God of the 
Moslems (and the one Christian God, for that matter), 
let all participants sit down together. A grand treat» of 
peace arrived at there will not be taken lightly, let 
alone overturned. 

But the first step must be to render the sacred city- 
within-the-walls hors de combat. Is this at all possible? 
The present consensus on the point appears negative. 
Neither Arabs nor Jews are in a mood to relinquish 
one square inch of their claims to Jerusalem. Palestin- 
ians cry that the city is really their beloved baby. Is-ae- 
lis stiffly reply that it all belongs to them alone, and 
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forever. Who is Jerusalem’s true mother? More con- 
cretely, to what Middle Eastern state should the city 
be assigned? Or should it be divided once again, and 
the lion’s share go to a new Palestinian nation? This is 
how the problem is being posed today. 

Greater Jerusalem covers an area of forty-two 
square miles and boasts a population of more than 
300,000 people. Israeli Mayor Teddy Kollek has 
specifically affirmed, with his government’s approval, 
that none of this is “negotiable.” And there the matter 
stands, supported by force of arms. The United 
Nations meanwhile insists that Israel must give back 
all of its 1967 conquests, returning half of greater 
Jerusalem—and all of the city-within-the-walls—to 
Jordan. President Carter has said he agrees with this. 
The legal logic seems to be that recent conquests are 
wicked, whereas the past history of Jerusalem can safe- 
ly be ignored. 

No party to the dispute, it seems, has made a serious 
effort to remove the Old City from the present impasse 
and treat it as a separate problem to be solved first. 
Such a procedure would be justified, however, by the 
fact that the Old City of Jerusalem—and only that— 
has more ripeness of years than all the present Middle 
Eastern regimes put together. So the contest ought 
rightly to be regarded as occurring between siblings. 
Jerusalem's own children are scrabbling for her breast 
of stone. And this is nothing new. 


bout 4000 years ago, a man named Abraham 

heard a voice as harsh and thunderous as a 
hailstorm from the blue sky commanding 

him, *Take now thy son, thine only son, Isaac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah. Offer 
him there for a burnt offering upon one of the moun- 
tains which I will tell thee of." Abraham obeyed. 
Saying nothing about what he had been told to do, he 
set off with Isaac on a three-day journey to the place 
the Lord pointed out. *And Abraham built an altar 
there, and laid the wood in order, and bound Isaac his 
son, and laid him on the altar upon the wood. And 
Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife 
to slay his son." But Yahweh sent an angel to forestall 
the sacrifice and provide a ram as a substitute for Isaac. 
Then the Lord said, *Because you have done this 
thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son 

. . in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying 1 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the 
sand which is upon the seashore; and thy seed shall 
possess the gates of his enemies." 

That promise was fulfilled in the course of the next 
thousand years, until finally King David brought the 
children of Israel home to Mount Moriah. The King 
decreed that the place of Isaac's near-sacrifice was to 






































General Electric has been around for one hundred 
Iha-s half the age of our nation. A century of progre 


As ycu read the following pages, you'll be surprised to learn GE 
was working in areas years ago that are so relevant today. Areas 

that represent milestones in the progress GE has made during its 
IO) rears. And you'll see how GE's concern for progress is 

cont nuing— to help solve the problems of today and tomorrow. 
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GE’s roots reach back to this company, 
founded an Octaher 18 1272 





Lighting led the way. 


It was 100 years ago 
when Thomas Edison 
founded the Edison 
Electric Light Company 
... the company that 
became General 
Electric. The following 
year Edison invented the  ' 
first practical light bulb. 

Yet more than 40 
years later, this ad was 
still trying to convince 
people of the convenience 
of lighting. 

People don't need 
any convincing these 
days. Today, GE makes 
thousands of types of 
lights and comes up with 
a new idea in lighting 
every working day. In 
effect, GE never stops 
inventing the light bulb. 

And GE is making 
progress by finding ways 
to provide more light 
and better light — at less 
cost and using less 
electricity. 


What a convenience electric light is 
: B 
cee and how much less it costs! So use light freely, *À 75-watt Edison Mazpa Lamp will 
In the days of Governor Bradford, light was so expen: give more than twice ss mitch light as a 40-wart Edison 
sive that the frugal Puritan family extinguished its single MAZDA Lan p—bur wil average only a rhird of a cent more 
candle during prayers. The early settlers had to learn to 2^ hour for current. 
make candles themselves—the most arduous of tasks. , 
Your ligh@ comes at a finger touch —and it is more than 
100 times cheaper than candle light. 16^s worth of electricity 
will give much more light than SI's worth of candles. 
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The first practical light bulb A ie een? c TERMS 1894. Charles Steinmetz and other GE 

helped the Age of Electricity E. | UESTRE. S am 23-54 engineers helped make a success of 

get underway in 1879. ro. aes | F America’s first major a-c electric trans- 
| y i j mission project at Niagara Falls. 
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LE LP D EE X 
America’s first central power sta 
tion built by Thomas Edison om 


* : > . * 
Pearl Street, in New York, 1882. motives for the first major 


conversion of a steam railway 
to electricity — 1895. 
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to do homework. 


There was a reason 
for that txmeworn 
phrase **A woman's 
work is never done?” It 
never was. Fifty years 
ago, her cays were filled 
with harc, heavy, 
ceaseless labor. Because 
back then, just about 
every household chore 
was done by hand. 

This ad talked about 
liberation. Talked about 
how electricity could 
take over housework at 
a modest cost. 

Today: electricity 
works even harder in 
the home. Because each 
American home has so 
many more electrical 
appliances. And the 
average U.S. cost of 
electricity to run those 


appliances is still modest | 


— only 3.5 cents per 
kilowatz hour. 

Today, and in the 
future, you will find the 
GE monogram on the 
appliances that lighten 
your work load. 


GE pioneered industrial research when it 
US opened this laboratory in 1900. Among 
» S ^ | "he d 
x e researchers: Charles Steinmetz, 
Mae i +NN John Dempster, Willis Whitney. 
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ae Any woman who 
does anything which 
a little electric motor 
can do is working for 


3r an hour / 


+3} 
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` Ask your electric company or dealer tu help 
you select the labor-saving electrical. appli 
ances best snited for your home, 
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There are few hard tasks left 

in the home which electricity 
cannot do at trifling cost. You 
will find the G-E monogram 
On many electrical household 
conveniences. It is a guarantee 

of excellence as well as a 
mark of service, : 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Patents for electric 
fans were awarded 

to a GE engineer in 
1902. First ones were = 
actually built a few | 
years earlier. E 


fif. locomotives were all GE. 








Opening of the Panama Canal in 1914. 
1000 electric motors, lock controls and 
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This ad appeared in January, 1918. 
| | 


A new look for doctors. 
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Wh 
ROM our Army in France came a 
call for a light and mobile X-ray out- 

fit. Those we had, and tMose the Allies 

‘had, were heavy, complicated and fragile. 

It would mean life to American soldiers 

if their wounds could be examined imme- 

diately, on the field, instead of in the 

hospitals to the rear. . 


The problem was given to the Research. 
Laboratories of the General Electric 


Company, and the facilities of MAZDA 


Service, which include the knowledge and' 


experience and technical skill of scientists 
and engineers, quickly developed the X-ray 
outfit needed, Incorporated in it was an 
X-ray tube of new and improved design, 


- by virtue of which cumbersome auxiliary 


apparatus was eliminated. " 


The engineering skill of allied industry, 
of Army officers, and of roentgenologists 
was called upon to complete the outfit, 
and in an astonishingly short time these 
units, truly portable, were being shipped 
to France. The new X-ray outfit did work 
with one tube for which other machines re- 
quired a variety oftubes. F urther,it weighed 
less than halfas much, and was three times 


en Minutes Meant Lives 


Ub s 


as powerful zs the bestfield equipment then 
available. This outfit was made standard 
by the United States Army, it was used in 
the fields, and it replaced more intricate 
apparatus in many of the base hospitals. 

The way of its production was this— 
MAZDA Service is responsible for the pres- 
ent efficiency of the highest type of incan- 
descent eleettic lamp, the MAZDA lamp, 
and there is no type, shape or size of bulb 


or filament that has not been made and 


tested in the Research Laboratories, The’ 


X-ray tube, the vital part of the outfit, isa 
younger cousin of the incandescent lamp. 
‘To the making of this tube were brought to 
bear a unique knowledge of bulbs and fila- 


_ ments, an unequalled laboratory and man- 


ufacturing equipmenc, and the technique of 
the chemists, physicists, metallurgists and 
engineers of MAZDA Service. These men 
triumphantl and swiftly solved the difficult 
problemso/ developmentand manufacture, 
The portable X-ray outfit forthwith 
went overseas to save American lives. 
The facilities of MAZDA Service pro- 
duced it when the need came, and hu- 
manity is richer for its possession, 
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It’s about 80 years 
since Roentgen discov- 
ered the “unknown ray,’ 
the x-ray. But for many 
years its use was limited 
because early x-ray tubes 
were very unpredictable. 

Then Dr. W. Coolidge 
of the GE Research Lab 
came up with something 
that became the basis for 
all modern x-ray —the 
“hot cathode” tube. The 
ad at left talks about one 
important result of his 
discovery. 

GE is still coming up 
with new technology. 
They recently built a 
total body scanner— a 
computerized unit that 
takes tens of thousands 
of x-ray readings in 
seconds. So doctors can 
see what they could 
never see before without 
surgery. 

X-ray is only one 
area where GE ideas and 

medical equipment help 
doctors diagnose the ills 
of people. 
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RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY . |f 
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- — —.  ]In1921, a GE supercharger pushed a biplane 
up to 34,509 feet, a world record. This was 
one of many GE aviation *''firsts." 


Dr. W. Coolidge built | | 4 
this portable x-ray for | 2 
the Army. In 1913 he 
had developed the tube 
which is the basis for | 
all modern x-ray. 


The Navy’s first all-electric | 
ship was equipped by GE. The .| 
battleship New Mexico, : 

launched in 1915. 
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This ad appeared in September, 1925 
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Clearing che air. 


A lot cf people are 
surprised that there 
have been companies 
concernec about 
pollution for many years. 
One of these companies 
is General Electric. 

Take the ad at right. 
It tells the story of a 
tug that didn’t smoke. 
Another ad on these 
pages talks about trains 
that didn’t smoke, either. eese eO 
Throughout industry | i Tugboat. Van Dyke 3 towing oil barge 
GE was developing ways | WRUcr CEDE cde 
for electricity to take — | 
over from steam. oe ° 9 $ 

[iw TE What is missing 
it. With better ship ° . e n | 
engines, trains, motors. BE In this picture? 22 
With nuclear power | | 
plants that put less 
smoke in the air than a 
match. And jet engines 
that leave no black 














Even a child can answer—this tug- vd 
boat has no funnel. 





It has no steam engine, either. No ~ 


: : All electric equipment bunkers full ofcostly coal. No stokers. 
marks In the skies. for this boat, and for two 
r . sister ships, was manu- No smoke, No clouds of steam. 
And I3 the years to * factured by the General d í d 


GE ill i Electric Company; which . . 
Lal W . orm AE puel A bss Slee €. Clean electric motors, supplied with 
ooKing ter ways to Keep enough for wine ma. — electricity by oil engine driven gen- 


smoke outof the skies. " Sands “and fasta erators, keep this trim little boat con- 


electric motors work more 


far Vol. : tinuously and inexpensively at work. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 






Many Americans 
p eS remember their first 


refrigerator as this 


GE introduced the photoflash bulb 3 Y 
to the U.S. in 1930. It revolutionized King Gustavus V of Sweden 
l indoor photography. presents the 1932 Nobel 










=, “Monitor Top,” IF Prize for Chemistry to 
| introduced by #24 ) Dr Irving Langmuir of GE. 
MA GE in 1927. i CL IE. m 
[i Only a few were BIS 3 fi 
|} lucky enough dF Ba _ 
to have this GE A “ary Vues. 
TV set. It re- 3 


ceived the first = | 
TV broadcast 


ever...in 1928.4 N 
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This ad appeared in September, 1923. 


Getting people moving. 


Just about every city 
in the country has had a 
1903 EM face-lift over the years. 
Cwenty years ago The ad at left talks 


this noisy, smoky 


i altel 3 =.) » : Ò - | railroad yard w 
is I n me. scout yard was about one of the most 
F. b i ze 5 Fa ing to its visitors, dramatic ever. The 
















| WP EE transformation of a 
» 75 A Ja Eg: erimy railroad yard into 
a a choice real estate. 

The yard built up as 
more and more travelers 
poured into New York 








i o i EU = L 
Now dow der- 1 Am a= Gigli iae * E yF " 
neath these home mini tt " i nu "Lue City. Then came the 
running elect BE F — Mee | T non-smoking GE 
mee ett) C MOL locomotive. So tracks 
| qa uw and yard could be 
ed covered over to become 
famed Park Avenue. 
ds Today, cities are still 
LI è ' à * 
This avenue was a railroad yard tackling the problem of 
: : 7 mS getting people into their 
" In 1910 the lines "unning into New | centers. And electric 
York’s Grand Central Terminal mass transit again offers 
^ were electrified. Away went the . the solution. Swift, 
rasp Pana aat the tracks were comfortable, clean- 
It is tHe business of road yards Aigo SE the beauti- rd hundreds at a time. 
lectricity to abolis * i i : 
nates and noise, to ‘ful home section of Park Avenue. . Tomorrow’ Trains 
i re lighting, an l 
transfer heavy burdens. One glance explains why the valua- may look totally different, 
from the shoulders of i i . er . " " 
men to machines. The — tion of redlestatein thissectionHas . but GE will be working 
General Rlectric Com- j . dud 
pany makes the equip jumped hundreds of millions of , on new ways for 
ment ami supplies with on ag : 
which electricity works. dollars. i f electricity to do the job. 
' n 
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Closest thing to alchemy ever | World's first licensed nuclear power 
achieved by man: the turning of plant, built by GE in California. It 
graphite into Man-Made" dia- ANN started producing electricity in 1957. 


monds bw GE research in 1954. 
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America’s first jet took to the air on Oct. 1, 1942. 
Jet engines built by General Electric sent it aloft. 





This ad appeared in January, 1925 


Using your resources. 


As you can see here, 
GE was worried about 
saving natural resources 
a long time ago. 

Today, U.S. supplies 
of coal are the largest in 
the world. But GE is 
still working at ways to Vand 
make them last longer. | | SNL ; | = c 
One is through a process $ | AMEN UY e UNI lt V | 
called “coal gasification” ttes ü | lg l EF 
which allews low-grade > UD “MS ewus & um AM g 
coal to be efficiently THES B g - i i n 














used to make electricity. AL) Se eo com MN = 
But that isn’t all. GE a eae: P 1 " 








is also developing other Doia A S Pein A Arc ee ee 


sources of energy to | | 
make electricity... A : : | 
sources that are almost The world’ S biggest coal saver 


limitless. The atom, the i | 
sun, the winds. o . 7 This is the largest hydro-electric 





















Everybody relies on s generator in the world, one of 
electricity to do so much. three new giants installed by the . 
And vou can rely on GE Niagara Falls Power Company. 

i ... On thi hine i illi in 
to find new ways to keep t n this máchail Two. million people share 1 the 
making the electricity the monogram ofthe . increased electric light and 

neral Electric Com- : à 
we need. pany—the same power supplied by these great 

monogram that is on. ; 
the little motors that gener ators. 
dia bof saving | 
. househo machines ES 5 . 
for you. This mono- Each of these machines will save 
gram is more than a ; 

^ _ trade mark; the let- - the equivalent of 700,000 tons of 

t ters G-E are the ini- Md . gars 

' tials of a friend. < coal a year. 
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g= % Second Nobel Prize for a 
{> sj GE scientist was won by 
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1969. Man first stepped ea Dr. Ivar Giaever for 


Apollo program included 
computerized system <= 
that checked out 3000 A 


1 —7—* on the moon. GE Ne PL Physics in 1973. Lad Fá | 
— contributions to the S \G\ Ves, ^ É 


valves and switches te 
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in 1/12 second. sili 
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Some things never 
change. 


This ad has long 
been recognized as one 
of the best of the past 
100 years. It stated a 
philosophy of doing 
business — to make not 

| only good products but 
products that could help 
human progress. 

When General 
Electric first started, 
there was no way of 
knowing that the GE 
trademark would 
eventually be found on 
refrigerators, air 
conditioners and TV 
sets. Those items just 


The initials of a fiend | | didn’t exist. Even today, 


people are surprised to 







You will find: bae letters on many tools by which find the GE trademark 
i :. electricity works. They are gn great generators used : | is also on such things as 
^ : by electric light and power«omparies ; and on Bernd Soe space satellites, radar 
a (s . that light millions ofhomes. ` and plastics. 
i Me e A hey are on big motors that pull railwzy trains; and ` Who knows? 100 


years from now, those 
initials might be found 
on a space vehicle 
carrying colonists to 
another planet. 


The GE trademark 


will continue to be “‘ 


a SIE Dd 5 si an 
GENERAL ELECTRIC Ehi 


on tiny motors that make hard housework easy. 


D such: tools ‘electricity dispels the cark and lifts 
' heavyeburdens from human shoulders. Hence the let- 
ters G:E are more than a trademark. Tbey are an 
emblem of service—the initials of a frier.d. 


100 Years of 
Progress for People 


GENERAL QA ELECTRIC 





- become the capital of the race. He built his city on the 
flank of the mount, and set up a horned altar on its flat 
summit. king Solomon, who was David's son, built a 
tempie where the horned altar had been. Solomon 
began this work in the year 950 B.C., and completed it 
some seven and a half years later. Solomon's Temple 
was so splendid as to live in legend forever afterward, 
yet when ae dedicated it, the King declared in effect 
that he had succeeded in building no more than a 
simple threshold, a small stepping-stone between earth 
and heaven. “Behold,” Solomon said in his wisdom, 
"the heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee; how much less this house which I have built!" 

The Temple, and Jerusalem into the bargain, were 
burned by King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon in the 
year 587 B&C., and all surviving Jews were herded away 
to suffer half a century of slavery on the distant banks 
of the Euphrates. But after that a Persian conqueror, 
Cyrus of Pasagardae, generously restored the Jews to 
their homeland. **As for the house of God which is in 
Jerusalem." he decreed, “let it be built up again. . . 
and its cos: shall be given from the King's house.” This 
was very welcome to the Jews, because Cyrus had 
managed tae whole matter discreetly, making no effort 
to impose Aryan culture upon Jerusalem. However, in 
the year 157 B.C., a Seleucid emperor named Antio- 
chus IV did forcefully introduce Hellenistic culture in 
the shape cf a statue of the Greek god Zeus. Antiochus 
had the temerity to set the statue atop Mount Moriah, 
within the Temple compound. A quarter-century of 
bloodshed followed from this. It was the bitter Macca- 
bean Wars, in which Israel won independence for a 
time. 

But now Rome was coming into its own. The Roman 
general Pompey rode triumphant into Jerusalem in the 
year 63 B.C., and soon thereafter he made a visit to the 
Tempie atop Mount Moriah. He touched nothing 
there, for Pompey was tactful—or so he thought. After 
admiring the altar with its gold and silver implements, 
he thrust aside the curtain of the Holy of Holies and 
disappeared inside. His new subjects were horrified, 
for only their high priest was permitted to enter—just 
once à year—the secret place in which Pompey now 
found himself. After a few moments the general came 
out again, looking perplexed. The Roman historian 
Tacitus telis why: Pompey had discovered “not a single 
image of God, but an empty place,” behind the 
curtain. 


aesar Augustus found a pleasing puppet in 
Jerusalem’s King Herod. The man who com- 
manded the Massacre of the Innocents in a 


vain effort to destroy the infant Jesus was a great and 
ambiguous figure to his countrymen. It was he who 


What Shall Become of Jerusalem the Golden? 


ordered the rebuilding of the Temple on Mount Mori- 
ah, on an immensely grand scale. Undertaken in the 
year 19 B.C., this project required eighty-three years to 
complete. It involved building a wall of immense gran- 
ite blocks, 450 feet straight up from the Vale of Kidron 
to near the top of Mount Moriah, in order to provide a 
broader terrace for the Temple structure. That wall 
still stands in part, but nothing else of Herod’s work 
remains except in the form of a description by the 
historian Josephus. The Temple was veneered in wh te 
marble and fitted with gold, Josephus reports. At 
sunrise it "reflected so fierce a blaze of sparkling light 
that nobody could look at it. From a distance it ap- 
peared like a mountaintop capped with snow." Inside, 
the historian goes on, was a Babylonian tapestry which 
concealed a pair of golden doors eighty-two feet high. 
Behind the doors were “three most wonderful and 
world-famous works of art, a lampstand, a table, and an 
altar of incense. The seven lamps branching off from 
the lampstand symbolized the planets. The twelve 
loaves on the table stood for the twelve months of the 
year. The altar was supplied with thirteen different 
spices, some from the sea, others from inhabited coun- 
tries, and still others from the wilderness—signifying 
that all things come from God, for God." 

It was in the half-finished Temple of Herod that 
Jesus sat among the sages on a boyhood visit, “both 
hearing them and asking them questions." Later he 
was to drive the money changers from the outer 
"Court of the Gentiles," and to preach in the Temple 
precincts. Then, as his Crucifixion approached, Jesus 
wept not for himself but for the city (as recorded in the 
Gospel of Luke): “For the days shall come upon thee, 
that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and 
compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side. 
And shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy chil- 
dren within thee; and they shall not leave one stone 
upon another; because thou knewest not the time of 
thy visitation.” 

All that happened in 70 A.D., when Imperial Rome 
mounted an elaborate siege of Jerusalem. The defend- 
ers were split into rival camps—Pharisee, Sadducee, 
and Zealot—within the walls of Herod's Temple itself. 
Starving, they raided and even burned each other's 
provisions. The Roman general Titus tried to save the 
building, but without success. His final assault upon 
Mount Moriah resulted in a conflagration which not 
even the human blood gushing from the Temple's 
marble drainpipes could quench. After that, for some 
fifty years, wind-sown weeds and wildflowers grew 
between the cracks of the Temple's tumbled stones. 
Then came the coolly cosmopolitan Emperor Hadrian, 
on a visit from Rome. He decreed that Jerusalem be 
rebuilt as a pagan capital, crowned with a new temple 
dedicated to Jupiter. Again, as in the time of Antio- 
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chus, rebellion broke out. Simon Bar Cocheba (“Si- 
mon, son of the Star") instituted bitter guerr lla 
warfare against the Roman overlords. When it was 
over, the Imperial power dispersed the Jewish race in 
chains to places as far from Palestine as possible. Jeru- 
salem was renamed “Colonia Aolia Capitolina,” end 
only non-Jews were permitted there. But like all "per- 
manent solutions” imposed from above, this ene 
proved to be of short duration after all. 


aint Helena (mother of the first Christian 
emperor, Constantine) came to the city as a 
pilgrim. In the ancient crypt below a newly 
built Temple of Venus, Helena discovered "the t-ue 
cross" on which Jesus had died. Other pilgrims 
followed hard on Helena’s footsteps. In homor of its 
sacred history, Jerusalem's ancient name was seon 
restored. Moreover, a few Jewish pilgrims slipped into 
the Old City now and then. They began a practice of 
visiting what little remained of King Herod's glorious 
Temple, namely a stretch of its massive terrace founda- 
tions below Mount Moriah’s crest. There the Jews 
wept for their ancient home. And thus in time that 
weedy cliff of masonry came to be called the Wailing 
Wall. 

The tradition, and therefore the wall itself, have 
since become sacrosanct to religious Jews. The flat, 
terraced summit which the wall supports is also held 
sacred, but by Moslems. And the reason for this is to 
be found in the “Night Journey” chapter of the Koran. 
It begins: “Glory be to him who made his servant gc by 
night from the sacred mosque to the farther mosque 
whose surroundings we have blessed, that we might 
show him some of our signs." 

The Prophet Muhammad, commentators explain, 
journeyed by night on a steed of light to Mcunt Mori- 
ah's crest. From there he leaped to within “two bow- 
lengths" of the heavenly Throne of God. The Holy 
Mount itself reared up to help the Prophet ascend, 
according to legend, and Muhammad put it down 
again with his hand. 

Arab tradition holds that Mount Moriah once 
loomed high indeed. In ancient times, it seems, the 
sacred hill measured no less than twelve miles from 
base to crown, so that its shadow fell on distant Jeri- 
cho. By night a fiery light shone from the crest, cas: by 
a single ruby the size of a lion. Sihon, Gihon, Nile, and 
Euphrates—the Four Rivers of Paradise—originally 
took their rise from a grotto underneath Meriah. But 
the full glory of the Mount, Arabs conclude, is yet to 
appear. Metamorphosed into pure white coral through- 
out, they say, it will serve as the earthly Throne of God 
on Judgment Day. 

Small wonder that Muhammad's followers yearned 
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to possess, and to worship upon, this mystic height. In 
the winter of 638 they appeared at the gates of Jerusa- 
lem, prepared to fight for it. The Arab army encamped 
upon the Mount of Olives, overlooking the city. The 
small, weak, and peaceful Christian population shud- 
dered within the walls. Resistance would be hopeless. 

The Christian patriarch of Jerusalem, an old man 
named Sophronius, climbed the Mount of Olives 
carrying a flag of truce. Thousands of bared scimitars 
glittered about him in the sunshine; threats were 
shouted. The prelate stood sweating and trembling 
until he had silence. Then he humbly offered to surren- 
der Jerusalem to just one man, a person whose reputa- 
tion for righteousness was already respected through- 
out the Middle East: Caliph Omar. It so happened that 
Omar was occupied elsewhere on altogether different 
business. Sophronius, insisting that he would negotiate 
with no one else, retreated into the city. A makeshift 
defense was mounted along its walls. The besiegers 
made leisurely preparations for attack. 

After some days a little dust was noticed rising along 
the road which led up from the Dead Sea to Jerusalem. 
Caliph Omar approached that way on foot, wearing a 
ragged garment. Behind him lounged a servant on a 
camel; it was the servant's turn to ride. On arrival, the 
travel-stained Caliph sent at once for Sophronius. The 
two conversed, it seems, in a language of trust. The 
threat of war was removed. Jerusalem fell gently for 
once. Here is the document that did the work: 

*In the name of Allah the compassionate and merci- 
ful, from Omar, son of Khattab, to the inhabitants of 
Bait al-Maodis [the Holy House"], greetings. Verily, 
you are assured of the complete security of your lives, 
your goods, and your churches. None of these will be 
taken by the Moslems unless you all rise up in a body 
against us." 

Following his triumphal entry into the city, Omar 
the Just made known a small request. He wished to 
visit the town dump. In Jerusalem at that time, as in 
many a primitive Mediterranean village today, garbage 
was left to rot on the highest and sunniest piece of 
deserted ground that could be found. And so, wonder- 
ingly, Sophronius led the quiet conqueror up through 
the city's narrow streets to the flat summit of Mount 
Moriah. The whole place stank of strewn garbage. 
Omar stooped to gather a little of the filth in his robe. 
He threw it over a crumbling wall into the Vale of 
Kidron, far below. His war captains hastened to follow 
the Caliph's example. Soon the whole area lay swept 
and cleansed. Omar, kneeling upon the highest out- 
cropping of the Holy Rock, took formal possession of it 
in Allah's name. 

Thereafter, generation by generation, Jerusalem 
turned Islamic. And yet, because Muhammad had in- 
culcated reverence for some aspects of older religion, 


both Jews and Christians continued to be made 
welcome. Indeed, their diverse cultures constantly 
enriched the dominant one. Thus Mount Moriah’s new 
crowning glory, the “Dome of the Rock,” took shape 
as an Islamic monument unashamedly derived from 
Christian rotundas dating back to the time of Con- 
stantine. Built by order of Caliph Abd-al-Malik 
between the years 687 and 691, the Dome soars ninety 
feet up to enclose the bare rock ridge—some sixty feet 
across—of Mount Moriah’s crest. Although time- 
worn and compromised by a new plating of anodized 
aluminum, this structure is still the most inspired and 
loveliest in all Palestine. 

After four centuries of relative quiet, Jerusalem 
next fell to the blond-bearded Franks of the First 
Crusade. On July 15, 1099, legendary Tancred led the 
charge which broke the last Arab resistance atop the 
Holy Rock. Raymond of Arguilers went up afterward 
to inspect the Haram as-Sherif, or “Noble Sanctuary,” 
as it was known to Islam, and found himself “wading 
between isiands of corpses in a sea of blood.” It must 
be said that the Crusaders had butchered practically 
every man, woman, and child in Jerusalem. Now came 
carting off flesh and scrubbing down gore. When that 
was done, according to one participant, the pious if 
callous warriors “donned fresh clothes [and] walked 
barefoot, sighing and weeping, through the holy places 
of the city where Jesus Christ the Savior of the world 
trod im the flesh. And they gently kissed the flagstones 
where His feet had pressed." 

In 1187, Saladin recaptured Jerusalem for Islam. 
New Crusaders reclaimed it briefly, twice. Khwariz- 
main Tatars sacked the city in 1244. Three years later, 
the Mamluks of Egypt took it over. Selim, the Otto- 
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man sultan, moved against Jerusalem in 1517, inaugu- 
rating 400 years of Turkish domination. 

Then, in 1917, the British marched in under General 
Allenby's command. But Arab-Zionist strife made 
British rule finally untenable. And so, in 1948, Jerusa- 
lem was partitioned between Jordan and Israel. Jordan 
received the Holy Rock as part of its share, but lost it 
once more in the Six-Day War of 1967. The present 
position is that Israel controls it all. And the present 
impasse we know. 


now return to my suggestion that the disputants 

solve the question of the Old City first, and 

afterward sit down together there, in the am- 
bience of the sacred, in order to create a general peace 
treaty for the entire Middle East. People who have not 
visited Jerusalem would be surprised, I imagine, to 
learn how very compact its Old City is. The historic 
and therefore spiritual importance of this one small 
area can hardly be overestimated, whereas its military 
and economic importance to either side in the present 
debate is negligible. These are the factors which, in my 
view, make it advisable and also possible to decide 
Jerusalem the Golden's destiny first of all. 

The Old City encloses the Holy Rock and is itself 
enclosed by ramparts which King Solomon first built. 
Suleiman the Magnificent completed the present and 
still imposing battlements in 1540. They form a quad- 
rilateral which is about a thousand yards long on each 
side, surrounded by a narrow band of city parkland. 
Within, on the terraced top of the Mount, stands the 
great seventh-century Dome of the Rock, and near it 
the Mosque of al-Aqsa (“Faraway Mosque"), which 
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was begun in 710. Directly below this “Noble Sanctu- 
ary" of Islam, at the foot of the Wailing Wall, which 
supports one side of the flat terrace, comes the Jewsh 
Quarter, which contains the Rabbinical Court together 
with dozens of Talmudic academies. 

A few minutes’ stroll through the Jewish Quarter 
brings one into the Armenian section of the Old City, 
which is dominated by the well-preserved Basilica of 
Saint James and the nearby Armenian Patriarchate. 
Passing the tower of David by the Jaffa Gate, one finds 
oneself next in the Christian Quarter, amid the Lat.n, 
Greek, and Coptic Patriarchates. The rib-vaulted Ba- 
silica of the Holy Sepulchre (Crusader-constructed 
upon Byzantine foundations) is the most impress:ve 
place to pause on this part of one’s get-acquainted 
walk. Afterward one may turn east along the Via 
Dolorosa, following Christ’s footsteps through the 
Moslem section, which lies north of the Haram as- 
Sherif. The Church of Saint Anne near the Lion’s Gate 
is the last stop, one’s circuit being already complete. 

Resting in the cool of the church, on my own visit 
there, I found myself confronted by three simple qu2s- 
tions. First, How on earth did three world religions 
come to be squeezed together like this betweema single 
set of battlements? Second, Why this unique and 
awesome concentration of monotheistic faith and striv- 
ing within a few steep acres of rock? Third and finally, 
What for? Is there a hidden purpose in this place, 
something which our race—the human race—is ex- 
pected to fulfill at last? 

To make my final conclusion clear, a further person- 
al note must be injected at this point. For the past year 
or so I have been studying the last book of the Bible, 
namely the Revelation given to John, or “The Apoca- 
lypse,” as it is more commonly called. I myself regard 
John’s dire predictions as being neither “true” nor 
“false” in a literal sense. What I can say from experi- 
ence is that his words reverberate within the mind, 
they remain suggestive. Moreover, it seems te me taat 
any person of sense today must fear the worst, if oaly 
because we as humanity have managed to create a war- 
upon-ourselves kit of Apocalyptic proportions. John 
makes old Jerusalem a poisoned wellspring of world- 
wide disaster. That, too, is far from being inconceiv- 
able. Then again, toward the unexpectedly happy end 
of his Revelation, John speaks of a new Jerusalem to 
come: 

* And the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof. And the nations of them that are 
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saved shall walk in the light of it; and the kings of the 
earth do bring their honor and glory into it. And the 
gates of it shall not be shut at all." 

What does that final sentence suggest? Isn't it what 
we would call an Open City? Why not act now to bring 
a new Jerusalem into existence right where the old one 
stands? This is my proposal: The Old City of Jerusa- 
lem requires reconstituting as a totally independent 
Open City and safe place of pilgrimage for the entire 
world. It should be governed by no secular power. 
Rather, a synod of Jewish, Christian, and Moslem reli- 
gious leaders ought to govern it in concert. And there 
would have to be reverent recognition of the Open 
City's full independence and dignity on every hand. 
Each nation concerned should place an ambassador 
there, pledging to protect this tiny yet towering theoc- 
racy. New Jerusalem could become the keystone of 
lasting peace in the Middle East. That is first. Eventu- 
ally, this Open City, dedicated to the God of three 
great religions, might well contribute to world peace in 
a variety of ways. 

The UN is a freewheeling scene of rough-and- 
tumble international debate. It is to politics what 
Olympia was to athletics in ancient Greece. But 
Greece had its Delphi as well, to which people of the 
entire classical world resorted in search of enlighten- 
ment. Delphi served as a flywheel to Olympia, one 
might say. Its oracle inculcated quietude, or listening 
well, and taught that the highest wisdom is to know 
oneself. I can imagine New Jerusalem acquiring a role 
like Delphi's, in the course of time, for the free world. 
Not that the Open City I have in mind would be likely 
to wax oracular. Its very stones do communicate, 
however, to pilgrims of all kinds. *Learn humility," 
they murmur. “Love one another." Indeed, the “prin- 
ciples most worthy of association with the uniqueness 
of the Golden City," as the Palestinian pundit (and 
native son) Walid Khalidi has written, are *non-exclu- 
sivity, co-equality, non-dominance, co-sharing, non- 
coercion, palpable justice, the absence of a victor- 
vanquished equation, the non-dictation of spiritual 
hierarchies." All this being so, New Jerusalem would 
have good claim to becoming the perfect setting for 
international conferences of a cooperative kind. It 
might well become a point of pride for many nations to 
achieve visible representation in the Open City. But 
not with terrorists’ bombs or soldiers’ tommy guns, not 
anymore. Because Jerusalem is nobody's baby. 

She is the true mother. LI 
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“tucking” is an essential industry. Yet every year the 
FTA Foundation spends approximately $1.5 million dol- 
lars to “explain trucking” to the public it serves. Incredi- 
tie? Ne, not if you've seen the many AWM, advertise- 
ments in national magazines, heard them on radio, or 
wewed them on TV. These advertisements, signed 
jeiatly by AE, members and the Foundation have 
bæn running for 25 years. 


Why? Because the average citizen (who votes) and 
lecslator (who makes laws) knows far less about the 
tmcking industry —its aims, needs, problems and 
enormous importance to our economy —than they know 
about automobile manufacturing or farming. Yet neither 
o! these could exist without truck service. Nor could 
Supermarkets function, medicines reach pharmacies or 
buiding materials be delivered to the building site. 
Tacks carry almost all the products of America—from 
raw materials to finished merchandise—to every city, 
town and hamlet. Trucks carry goods, all kinds, to the 
pe»ple who need it. 


Its unthinkable, but if all trucks stopped deliveries 
tacay —our economy would begin to collapse tomorrow. 


Nevertheless, this steady and expensive advertising is 
neeessary. Advertisements such as this one are in a 
serse the trucking industry's health insurance. They are 
rur to "educate" and "inform" citizens, public officials 
ame law-makers—so that they can think and act wisely 
om ssues that can help or harm a sensitive industry. An 
uainformed, unthinking electorate could crumble. one of 
th=foundation stones that supports the highest standard 
of Pving in the world. 


Fer example, issues like these: 


DEREGULATION 


Ce-tain advertisements explain why the trucking industry 
isslidly against “deregulation”. It is most important that 
law-makers understand this. The Motor Carrier Act of 
195 was designed to protect the public interest by main- 
tæring an orderly and reliable transportation system, by 
mimimizing duplication of services and by reducing 
financial instability. It is an excellent law that does just 
tha.. “Deregulation” would mean that fleet owners would 
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NOT be compelled to distribute goods to small out-of- 
the-way towns; truck service would be spotty; vicious 
competition would erupt for the limited profitable routings 
and shipping costs elsewhere would skyrocket. Invest- 
ment “capital” for trucking operation, new replacement 
equipment and service expansion would flee from the 
resulting melee. 


THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


Other advertisements explain why the trucking industry 
is one of the strongest defenders of the Highway Trust 
Fund. The Fund was established in 1956. It was created 
and designed for a specific purpose: to build the vast 
interstate highway system. Today—these interstate net- 
works get you from here to there, faster and more Safely. 
If you drive a car, you pay about $38 a year into the Fund 
in user taxes. Trucks, which comprise only 18.8% of all 
the vehicles on the road, pay 41.8% of these taxes. 
Special interest groups, however, repeatedly pressure 
Congress to divert Highway Trust Fund money to other 
programs, such as rapid-transit systems for big cities. If 
that happens—the superb road system you are paying 
for will not be completed. The ATA Foundation adver- 
tisements try to make that vital point understood. 


SERVICE & SAFETY 


Yet other advertisements describe the rules that trucking 
companies make for their drivers—rules for driving cour- 
tesy, abiding by the laws, vehicle design and handling 
practices to improve highway safety. Did you know that 
now the industry is collaborating with government agen- 
cies to find a way to control the splash and spray of big 
rigs on wet highways—so the truck wake does not impair 
the vision ot following and passing drivers? This costs 
money too. 


Monsanto has a deep respect for the trucking industry. 
Not only do the truckers who serve us have a commend- 
able record for the transport of our agricultural chemi- 
cals, man-made fibers, plastics and petrochemicals 
(upwards of a thousand different products)—but the 
trucking companies are also solid corporate citizens. We 
are proud to be associated with such a responsive and 
responsible industry. And to help in making its voice 
heard. 


Monsanto 
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THE 
GLEE CLUB 


A memoir by 
John Holt 


Gentlemen songsters . . . sometimes 


off-key. 


y first experience with serious music- 
making, and my first inkling of what it 
might be like to be a musician, ceme 

when, in my last year at Exeter, I joined the Glee Ciub. 
Few of us joined for love of music. What we were ater 
was one more activity to list under our senior pictures 
in the school yearbook. Glee Club was a thoroughly 
respectable activity—much more so than, say, Chess 
Club. Furthermore, we took several trips each year to 
girls’ schools to sing with their glee clubs, and such 
trips away from our all-male campus were a welcome 
change. Many of us may have enjoyed the singing we 
sometimes did in compulsory morning assembly 
(called Chapel, though it was not very religious); | 
know I did. The musical director, Arthur A. Landers, 
seemed a pleasant enough man. If he was not one of 
our faculty heroes, at least we had never heard 
anything said against him. We also sang hymns in 
Sunday church, and though, like most of my friends, I 
was not at all religious, I loved to sing some of the fine 
old songs. *Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide,” was a special favorite. Few of us 
were very good singers or had done much singing, but 
we had never found any reason to dislike it. So intc the 
Glee Club we went. 

Luckily, plenty of places were available. The year 
before, the school had had a magnificent Glee Club, 
one of the finest anyone could remember. But most of 
the members had graduated, leaving behind on y a 
handful of experienced singers. Tryouts were not 
demanding; anyone who could carry a tune got in. For 
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a while, both we and Arthur Landers must have 
suffered from a kind of culture shock. In his long 
career he must seldom have seen such a raw bunch of 
recruits. We might be able to carry a tune, but that was 
about all. We had never done any choral singing, knew 
nothing about music, and could not read a note. He 
may have toyed with the idea of teaching at least some 
of us to read music, so that we could get help from the 
written notes we held in our hands. But the task was 
too great, he had too little time, upcoming concerts had 
to be prepared for, and to get this gang ready to sing a 
full program in time for the first concert would be all 
he could manage. 

We, in turn, had to get used to the demands and 
discipline of music, and to Landers. On the whole, the 
teachers we admired and liked most tended to be 
tweedy, pipe-smoking types, many of them coaches of 
sports and still-active athletes who often competed 
against us in faculty-student matches; in other words, 
men much like our businessmen fathers and their busi- 
nessmen friends, not particularly intellectual (at least, 
as far as we knew) and not at all artistic. Mr. Landers 
did not fit into this mold. He was like no one we had 
ever known. 

He won us over quickly, however, because he was 
serious about music, loved it, gave himself over to it 
without reservations, and expected us to do the same. 
One of the first songs he had us sing was “Sir Egla- 
more." It was sung in unison, and a cappella. The tune 
itself was not very beautiful or interesting. The whole 
point of the song was in the words; I can see now that it 
was a kind of study in the pronunciation of consonants. 
The song began: 


Sir Eglamore, that valiant knight, 

Fa, la, lanky down dilly, 

He took up his sword and he went for to fight, 
Fa, la, lanky down dilly. 


He presented this song to us with the news that we 
were going to learn it, and sing it, and in front of other 
people. We sat in front of him, in rows, on bleachers. 
We had not learned how to behave at rehearsals, so 
there was still much nudging, whispering, poking of 
feet. We hardly dared look at each other, lest that start 
us laughing. And now here was this song. Fa, la, lanky 
down dilly indeed! Did he expect us to sing that? Yes, 
he did. So we tried it. What came out must have been 
some sort of confused rumble. We did not know how to 
sing consonants quickly and clearly, even if we wanted 
to. With these words, we did not want to; in embarrass- 
ment, in fear of being laughed at by each other, we 
slurred over them even more. Mr. Landers would have 
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none of it. Jo it again, like this—and he would bare his 
teeth and snow the tip of his tongue, pronouncing with 
extra clearness those ridiculous sounds. Of course we 
all laughed perhaps with more than a little mockery or 
contempt. de may well have heard this, but he didn't 
care. Wha’ was important was not his dignity as a 
faculty member but the music, getting those words 
right. Agam exaggerating, he would sing the words 
once more then tell us to sing them. And slowly, 
perhaps wi hout our even knowing it, into our minds 
must have crept the thought, “Well, if he isn't afraid of 
making a damn fool of himself, maybe I don't have to 
be afraid o: making a damn fool of myself." And just 
as slewly, again hardly aware we were doing so, we 
began to give ourselves over to the work, began trying 
to sing the music properly, the way he wanted us to. 


ncs we began to take our work seriously, we 

found it enormously challenging and inter- 

esting, and (except for the handful of us 

with musical experience) altogether different from 
anything w= had ever done. We also began to realize 
that Mr. Landers was an extremely good teacher. I was 
not to see for many years that in one sense music is a 
very specia. kind of athletics; had I seen the parallel 
then, I wou d have said he was a great coach. He had to 
teach us a aew set of coordinations. Among the first 
things we worked on, not easy even for expert musi- 
cians, were =ntrances and cutoffs: how to start singing, 
or stap, all at once. He would pick out a note, give us a 
signa! to begin, and point out half a dozen audibly 
different emrances. A signal to stop—same story. We 
did it over and over again, and learned, in a way we had 


never known, to pay attention. We also had to learn 
how to use our voices, how to sing softly, and—hardest 
of all for the tenors—how to sing high notes without 
straining. I can hear Mr. Landers now, telling us to get 
those eyebrows down. When we strained, up they 
went, and we couldn’t get them down until we stopped 
straining. Later he conveyed this with a gesture, hold- 
ing his two hands above his own eyebrows and moving 
them down. Still later, he could tell us with a look. 

Once he had us divided into first tenors, second 
tenors, baritones, and basses, he sat us in a way that 
would make best use of his small group of good singers. 
In any unskilled singing group, people tend to be either 
leaders or leaners. The leaders know the music, and 
can read their parts at least well enough to know when 
they are supposed to start or stop singing. The leaners 
know the music much less well, and can’t read the 
parts, so they listen carefully to the leaders and copy 
them. In a good year, Mr. Landers could surround 
each leaner with leaders, so that a leaner could hardly 
go wrong. That year, he had to spread his leaders 
around like raisins in a cake, each one surrounded by a 
group of leaners. I was a leaner; the leader in my 
section was a fine singer named Tom Bridge. But my 
ear, trained by jazz and swing, was quite good, so after 
a while I knew my parts well and could sing them with 
some security. 


ndaunted by our lack of skill, Mr. Landers 

chose for us a fairly difficult program, some 

of which I have forgotten. Our most impor- 

tant piece, which we sang (in English) with girls’ glee 
clubs, was the second movement of the Brahms 
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German Requiem—"Behold All Flesh Is As The 
Grass." Even as we prepared it, without the top two 
parts and with only Mr. Landers accompanying on the 
piano, we knew it was noble and beautifül music. The 
first time that we sang it with a girls' glee club and 
heard all four parts was very exciting. It was even more 
exciting and moving, years later, when I heard the 
whole Requiem rendered by an expert church choir in 
New York City, accompanied by a large organ; and 
more exciting yet when I first heard a recording of it, 
with the trombones in the introduction to the second 
movement leading up to those words I had loved to 
sing. 

It was our main vowel song. We learned from Mr. 
Landers that we could not sing long vowels in exactly 
the way we said them in speech. “Is” had to be sung 
more like “ease,” “as” more like “oz,” “grass” had 
become “grah-h-hss.” Later, when the music became 
jubilant and we were singing “Gladness! Gladness!” at 
the top of our voices, we had to make something half- 
way between "glad" and “glahd.” Otherwise, the 
results would be terrible, as Mr. Landers was always 
ready to show us, singing an exaggeratedly nasal “is,” 
“grass,” and “gladness,” which always made us laugh. 
We learned, too, in singing a long sound like "grass," 
to delay the s sound until the last instant, instead of the 
*grassssssss" which we produced the first dozen or so 
times. 

Our main song for men's voices alone was Randall 
Thompson's “Tarantella,” set to the words of a poem 
by Hilaire Belloc. It was our most difficult piece, both 
in words and in music. The music was not atonal, but 
the melodies and harmonies were stranger and harsher 
than anything we were used to, hard to get into our 
ears, hard to sing in tune. The last part of the song, a 
slow dirge ending with the word "doom" much 
stretched out, was sung without the piano. Then, after 
we cut off our final note, the piano matched that note 
with a chord. If we had slipped off in pitch, that piano 
chord would show it. Even in rehearsal this was embar- 
rassing. Out would come our last “do-o-o-om,” and 
then (like doom) the chord, a halftone or more higaer. 
Though he might make a quizzical face, Mr. Landers 
said nothing; nothing needed to be said. As concert day 
came closer, and we became more nervous, I think we 
half hoped that if we slipped off pitch Mr. Landers 
would cover our error by playing a piano chord to 
match us. But he was not the kind of man to have done 
it, even if he could have gotten away with it. 

“Tarantella” was also full of vowel problems. The 
poem, and song, begin with the lines, sung quite fast, 


Do you remember an inn, Miranda 
Do you remember an inn. 


This tended to come out *Dyourmbran inn." How we 
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struggled with those lines. We had to learn to make an 
Italian r, with the tip instead of the back of the tongue 
(much showing of tongue and teeth from our director, 
who throughout all these trials remained insistent and 
strict, yet good-humored and patient). Bit by bit, we 
got it. Later we had to sing, 


And the tedding and the spreading 
And the straw for a bedding 

And the fleas 

That tease 

In the hi-i-igh 

And the wi, i-i, i-i-i-ine 

That tasted of the tar. 


It was one of the most exciting points of the song. We 
had to land hard on those £s and d's and P's, almost to 
spit them out. Exaggerate them! he told us. In the same 
way, the divisions in the word “high” had to be sharply 
articulated; I still remember his excruciating slipping 
and sliding imitation of the way we were doing it. 

We also sang some songs for mixed voices, one of 
them *O Dainty Triolet, O Fragrant Violet," from 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Our big number, with which we 
closed all our joint concerts, was “Dance A Cachuca,” 
from The Gondoliers, a rousing song, but with prob- 
lems of its own—no fast Gilbert and Sullivan song is 
ever easy to sing. At one point we sang. 


With a pitter, pitter, pitter patter 
And a clitter, clitter, clitter, clatter 
Pitter, pitter, patter 

Clitter, clitter, clatter 


More work for the tongue and teeth. 


ne of the helpless feelings in life is to sing in a 
chorus that is gradually going flat. You hear 
it, you know it is happening, but you can't 

do a thing about it. You have to sing along with every- 
one else, even though you know it is not right. Perhaps 
a really strong and experienced singer could hold the 
proper pitch and so keep everyone else in tune, but 
none of us could manage that. As time went on, more 
and more of us were able to tell when we were going or 
had gorie flat, but we could rarely keep it from happen- 
ing. 

From time to time Mr. Landers would talk to us in 
general terms about things musical. I remembered one 
of his discussions years later and put it to use. Someone 
had mentioned tone-deafness, and Mr. Landers inter- 
rupted to say that no such thing existed. We were 
astonished, having heard a lot about “monotones” and 
those who were unable to carry a tune. He went on to 
say that about one out of perhaps a hundred thousand 


or more persons had no pitch discrimination whatever, 
quite literally could not tell high notes from low notes. 
Such peopie were easy to spot, because their speech 
was peculiar!y toneless, without any of the usual inflec- 
tions, the msings and fallings of ordinary speech. But 
apart from these almost freaky people, probably none 
of whom we had met, nobody was tone-deaf. Those 
who could not sing in tune could hear tunes as well as 
anyone else; they simply had not learned to coordinate 
voice with car. He went on to describe how he had 
taught some of these people to sing. The trick is to 
sound a note on the piano and ask the person to sing it, 
telling him to sing it higher or lower until he finally 
matches it. Then, after a few seconds of letting him 
experience the sensation of singing and hearing the 
same note, play a new note, and repeat the exercise. 
After a while, usually quite soon, the person is able to 
sing whatever note he hears. This went into the back of 
my memory file for many years, until one day, by this 
time a teacher myself, I used it to teach a “tone-deaf” 
student of mine to sing. 


gains: all odds, Mr. Landers made a chorus out 
A^ of us. By the time of our first concert, we 
were respectable, though neither powerful 
nor elegant. and still a far cry from the Glee Club of 
the year before. Our concerts with the girls’ glee clubs 
went weil. One was particularly pleasant, the school 
relaxed and welcoming, the girls attractive and friend- 
ly, with a good concert to top it off. We continued to 
improve, and came up to our final performance of the 
year, a joint concert with the Beaver Country Day 
School (then for girls only), hopeful and confident that 
we woulc do well. We sensed, too, that this concert was 
particularly important for Mr. Landers. Since of all 
our concerts it was the one closest to Boston, a number 
of his friend: attended it, anxious to see what he had 
been able to turn out in the current year. Did he tell us 
this? That seems unlikely. Did we hear it from veteran 
Glee Club members? Did we just assume it? I can't 
remember. Anyway, for whatever reason, when we 
climbed :n our buses for the trip to Beaver, we felt that 
this was the big game. 

The pian was, as usual, a rehearsal with the girls, 
followed by a shert tea dance, supper, and finally the 
concert. The rehearsal was a disaster. The girls began 
with some of their songs and sang badly, worse than 
any other glee club we had sung with. Perhaps this 
threw us off: when our time came we sang worse than 
we had since very early in the year. If, to begin with, 
we had been overconfident, soon we were nervous 
almost tc the point of panic. Poor Mr. Landers must 
have been in despair. We missed entrances, forgot 
words, sang off pitch. The joint rehearsal, of the 
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Brahms and the Gilbert and Sullivan, was the worst of 
all. We were sick about this; we had wanted to do well, 
for our sake and his. We went to the dance and dinner 
as though we were going to an execution. The girls did 
little to put us at our ease; perhaps they were nervous 
too. My dinner partner was even shyer than I was; I 
don't recall her saying a word throughout the meal. 

Too soon, concert time arrived. In a spirit of “let’s 
get this over with," we took our places on stage and 
sang our first two pieces. Perhaps because we were so 
sure we would do badly that we had stopped worrying 
about doing well, we were able to give ourselves over to 
the music. Anyway, we made no mistakes. By the end 
of the second song, the thought was beginning to creep 
into our minds, almost against our will, *Well, nothing 
has gone wrong so far, maybe this won't be so bad." 
We began to breathe more easily, and to sing better. 
By the time we came to our Brahms Requiem, we had 
begun to hope that we might even do quite well. Early 
in the sorg the girls made some terrible mistake on an 
entrance. Ordinarily, that would have thrown us off, 
but perhaps because we were concentrating so hard, 
this time it did not. We hung in there, and Mr. Land- 
ers was able to get the girls back in step. His face 
showed pride and pleasure in our singing. 

By the end of the song our mood had changed. It was 
no longer even a question of getting by; we knew that 
somehow we were singing better than we ever had. 
Like an athletic team on a winning streak, we were 
suddenly hot. Could we hold onto it? In that very 
different spirit of tension, full of hope rather than fear, 
we sang "Tarantella." We had never sung it as well; 
adrenalin kept us on pitch; the piano chord at the end 
was right on the button. Mr. Landers, reprieved as by a 
miracle, was beaming at us. I remember being sudden- 
ly aware that I was literally soaked in sweat, far more 
so than I nad ever been at any other concert. We came 
into our final number, the Gilbert and Sullivan songs, 
with the feeling of “We can’t lose now, we've done it." 
In that spirit, a kind of ecstasy of pride, exhilaration, 
and happiness, we sang “Dance A Cachuca.” The girls, 
perhaps rid of their nervousness, perhaps carried along 
by us, were now singing strongly and well, and so we 
brought the concert to a memorable close. 

After applause, we left the stage, said goodbye to 
our dates, and went to our buses, half in a daze. As we 
gathered round the buses, Mr. Landers called us 
together for an announcement. He told us that though 
he had had, over the years, many glee clubs with many 
better singers, he had never heard a glee club sing a 
more consistently musicianly concert. Musicianly! We 
were gladdened and at the same time moved almost to 
tears by this compliment, which we knew was wholly 
sincere and well deserved. In this exalted state, hardly 
speaking, we returned to school. O 
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Priests Wife: 


Cbbirteerf Ways of Looking at a Blackbird 


CZ] story by 


&obn L'Heureux 





The priest and his wife were seen skung 
together before they were married; or, 
rather, she was seen skiing and he was 
around, somewhere. 

She took the lift to the slope reserved for advanced 
skiers. She was wearing a black parka and formfitting 
ski pants, also black. Her blond hair hung loose and 
straight. 

Those who watched with binoculars from the deck 
of the lodge said it was an exercise in discipline. She 
allowed herself none of the indulgences of the 
advanced skiers. She plunged straight down vertical 
slopes, shooting off at an angle over horizontal oaes, 
slaloming between invisible poles even when her 
momentum would seem to indicate certain disaster. 
She never shifted weight suddenly from one leg to the 
other. She never skidded, never fell. She crouched, 
swerved, straightened, her body always completely in 
control. 

An exercise in grace, someone said. No one could 
take eyes off her and so no one was sure who said it. It 
may have been the priest. 

Snow had begun to fall so they all went indoors for 
hot buttered rum and a little fooling around by the 
fireplace. Every now and then somebody would .ook 
out the window and see her mounting once more that 
precipitous slope, and then the lightning descent, the 
perfect turn around the invisible poles. 
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Among twenty snowy mountains she was the only 
moving thing. 


After he met her the priest was of three 
minds regarding what he ought to do. 
After he watched her skiing on the slopes 
7 he was of one mind. He wanted to be a 
poet and write perfect love songs. For God, naturally. 
And then eventually perhaps for publication. And 
finally just to create a good thing. To make something. 
He was of one mind about that. 

With such an attitude, it was inevitable that in time 
he got out and left behind him the order, the priest- 
hood, and—he sometimes thought—common sense. 
Burdened with an artist's drive and a priest's training, 
he did what anyone would do. He married her and 
became a teacher of high school English. 

3 when she was nine or ten, and it pleased 
| S— her. It gave her an existence out there, in 
the real world, in a book. 

She was Katharine Stone, age nine or perhaps ten, 


and she was called Kate. Her father was a psychiatrist 
and her mother was a psychiatric nurse; they employed 


She had a face like a woman in a novel. 
Her grandfather said that to her once 


a cleaning woman, a part-time gardener, and a part- 
time cock. These people, and her German shepherd, 
Heidi, were her serious world. Her play world was at 
school where nothing was serious, really, not for a girl 
who had a face like a woman in a novel. 

When Kate grew up she scrutinized novels, old ones 
particularly, in an effort to discover what her grandfa- 
ther had meant. When she grew up some more, she 
turned to psychology in an effort to discover which 
woman in which novel she might be. In time she came 
to know certain women well, in and out of novels. 

Even though she knew she was not beautiful, she 
worried that she might be Anna Karenina, a woman 
she knew by instinct, a woman she feared. Anna, with 
her rec leather bag, getting on the train at the begin- 
ning; Anna, with that same red leather bag, plunging 
beneath the train’s wheels at the end. Why the red 
leather bag? Why the train? Surely Anna’s fate was in 
some way connected to the fact of her face. Surely one 
day she would unravel what that mysterious connec- 
tion might be. 

Perhaps she sheuld write a novel of her own, as Cora 
had told her to. Perhaps she would someday. In the 
meanwhile she entered the convent. It was autumn, 
and as the sisters walked in twos from chapel to school, 
the wind caught their veils and whirled them about so 
that they flapped like the wings of blackbirds. 

d had seen Kate Stone grow up plain and 
— skinny, she had seen her enter the con- 
vent, and she had seen her come out ten years later, 
blond and beautiful. In jig time Kate had gotten 
herself a husband, a job with IBM, and had taken up 
skiing, weuld you believe. There was no sign Kate was 
pregnant or about to be. Cora herself had had seven. 

“I dont see she's pregnant,” Cora said to Eunice, 
the part-time cook. 

"Who would that be, now?" Eunice said, moony as 
ever. 

"Kate Stone that was.” She snorted. “The priest’s 
wife." 

"A lot of them today use the Pill." 

"A lot of them today use a lot of things." 

"Shes a beautiful girl, though." Eunice stopped 
peeling petatoes and gazed out the window dreamily. 
"And her a nun once." 

“Her a nun and now that marriage. There's no luck 
on that marriage, let me tell you that." 

"He teaches school," Eunice said, peeling again. 
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"Only high school. For all his priest education, he 
only teaches high school." 

"She's a beautiful girl, though." 

"Well, she was a plain stick of a thing when she was 
little. I remember once when she was no bigger than 
this, she says to me, giving herself airs, she says, 
‘Grandpa said I have the face of a woman in a novel.’ 
‘And why is he telling you grand things like that?’ I 
says. ‘Because I asked him if he thought I was pretty,’ 
she says. So I told her, I says to her, ‘Well then, you'll 
have to write it yourself. There are no novels about 
skinny little things like yourself,’ I says." 

“Beautiful hair she has,” Eunice said, peeling. 

"She was always uppity. Another time, after her 
grandpa died it was, she said to me, all serious and with 
her eyes big, she says, ‘I’m going to practice dying. 
Like Grandpa. I’m going to spend my whole life 
getting ready.’ ‘Are you, now!’ I says to her. I says, 
‘Well, you’re going to die anyway, ready or not, once 
it’s your time.’ Uppity she was and uppity she is." 

"And her a nun once," Eunice said. *I could have 
been a nun once. Of course it's too late now." And she 
ran the water loudly, so Cora Kelleher had to shout. 

"There'll be no luck to that marriage, you mark my 
words! A man and a woman are one thing. But a priest 
and a woman? It's like having a buzzard sitting right 


square on your tombstone.” 

^ thickheaded and they had talked all 
— — 2 through his exposition of Yeats’s “Second 
Coming." So what was the use? And in the two hours 
before Kate got home from her office, he 
had accomplished absolutely nothing. The 
poem simply wouldn't come right, 
he just didn't have it, he wasn't a 
poet. 

"You are a poet," she said, "you're a 
wonderful poet. Why don't you let mé 
take a poet to dinner? Anywhere you 
want. Or you take me. Either way 
I get to dine with a poet. 
Bewitching." 

So they went out to 
dinner and afterward to a 
movie and by then he'd cheered up 
and they made love. Kate had office work to do but she 
kept quiet about it and, for his sake, pinched and poked 
him until he felt like doing it again. After the second 
time they lay, exhausted, staring at the ceiling. 

"I'm going to take one more try at that poem," he 
said. 

"Good for you,” she said. “And I’m going to take a 


It had been one hell of a day for him at 
school. The kids had been maliciously 
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shower and fix you a nice drink—I won't disturb 
you—and then I’ll go do a little work too." 

He heard the water come on and the glass doors slide 
closed. She was being awfully good; she always was. 
And he knew what a bore he must be, wha: a pain in 
the ass about being a failed poet. And God knows, he 
didn't mean to rage; he just couldn't help it. He'd make 
it up to her and surprise her in the shower. 

He opened the bathroom door softly, though there 
was no need for stealth since the water was running 
wildly. He was about to slide open the glass doors to 
the shower when he saw—as if in a film—the long line 
of her body, complete, perfect. She had her head back 
so that the water struck her full in the face. He traced 
the long neck to where it disappeared in the rise of her 
small breasts. And then the rib cage and her little belly 
and the long severe thighs. Perfection. 

He sat down on the toilet seat, his head in his 
hands. 

“Will I ever know her?" he whispered, and then 
again, “Will I ever know her?” He had folded that 
body so completely into his own so many times now 
during these past three years, and still he had never 
seen her . . . he could not find the words. . . her 
naked face. “I will never know her,” he whispered, but 
already he was thinking something else. He was think- 
ing, I will never be a poet. Never. 

He left the bathroom, angry, and went to his little 
study off the kitchen. Kate had shopped everywhere to 
get him just the right desk and she had decorated the 
study according to his instructions, but stil! he never 
used it. His desk was heaped with books anc papers, so 
there was no room to write. He wrote either at the 
dining table, which he also kept heaped with books, or 
sitting in his easy chair. You don't need a study if you 
can't write anyhow, he had told her, though it was he 
who had insisted on the study in the first place. 

He could hear her tiptoeing around the kitchen as 
she got his drink ready. How could he concentrate 
knowing she might interrupt him at any seconc? "I 
don't want to bother you but. . ." He sat there, daring 
her. She glided into the room on her soft slippers and 
placed the drink on a coaster near him, patting him 
twice on the shoulder. 

*Goddamnit," he shouted, “I’m trying to write. Is 
there no place in this goddamned apartment | can work 
in peace?" 

“I didn't say anything," she said, defensive, used by 
now to these outbursts. “I just gave you your drink." 

“You bumped me on the shoulder. You poked me 
twice. I was just getting it right and you interrupted 
and now it's gone." He looked at her with hatred and 
then took a good slug of his drink. “I’m sorry. I hate to 
sound like a bastard, but Jesus Christ" He had been 
penitent for a second and now he was furious all over 
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garden and shadows in the living room flickered as 


again. He slammed down the glass and the liquor 
sloshed onto his papers. “You always do this! You 
always ruin it! You always. . .” But she had gone. He 
followed her into the bedroom where she had her 
papers spread on the bed. She bent over the papers, not 
looking at him. 

“Don’t,” she said. “Not again. I can’t take it.” 

“Sometimes I detest you," he said. “Sometimes I 
curse the day I ever laid eyes on you." 

She stared back at him in silence. And then she said, 
*Someday you'll say one thing too many. I give you 
warning. Now." 

He backed out of the room. Several drinks later he 
woke her up. “Forgive me, sweet. Katie, forgive me, 
please," he said, and buried his head in her breasts. 

“T know,” she said. “It’s all right. I love you.” 

“Friends?” he said. 

“Friends,” she said. 

And so it was over, this time. 


They had been married five years now, 
and it was winter. Icicles filled the long 
window that looked out over the ruined 
garden. It was evening and shadows in the 


Kate moved back and forth in front of the light, water- 
ing the indoor plants. She wore a red gown, knotted at 
the neck and waist, and it created for her a mood in 
which she could feel withdrawn but not unpleasant. 
Her husband sat with his chin in his hands, watching 
her, watching the shadows she cast. He had just 
despaired, yet again, of ever being a poet. And besides, 
he had a terrible sore throat. And so they had their last 
fight. 

It was about her habit of visiting her widower father, 
that bastard, every Saturday, and about her job at 
IBM. And it was about her way of being vague with 
him, as if what he said required only half her attention, 
as if he didn’t really matter. And it was about his 
failure as a writer. 

Five years of this and now, at last, she had had 
enough. 

“I can’t live your life for you,” she said. “There are 
some things you’ve got to do for yourself. You’ve got 
to breathe, you’ve got to eat, you’ve got to crap, and 
goddamnit, you’ve got to live. If you hate your job, 
then do something about it. And if you resent mine, 
which you do, then why don’t you. . .” 

“Go ahead, say it! Say it! You've been wanting to." 

But she didn't say it. She went to bed and he went to 
the kitchen for a drink. He had a second and a third 
and then he went in to wake her but she wasn't asleep 
yet anyhow. He apologized and she apologized and it 
was almost over. 
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Deliberate y he looked at her 
hand. He had had a sort of vision 
once of whe she was and how she 
loved him and it had split him 
down the middle. He had thought 
at the time that he had become 
two peopie, both of them crazy. 
And all because of her hand. She 
had placed it on his knee during a 
quarrei—afterward he could not 
remember what the quarrel was 
about—and he had watched it 
crumpie and 5reak like an autumn 
leaf, while his words continued 
angry and smooth and satisfying. 
In those days he had had all the 
words. And then, as the hand fell 
from his knes, he stopped and said to her, “I’m not a 
good person. I’m not like you." He cried then, and he 
had not cried in fifteen vears. That was during the first 
week of their marriage. 

Now, five vears later, he sat on the edge of the bed 
looking at her hand, white and small with long tapered 
fingers, trying to make it happen again, that vision. 

But nothme happened. 

“Friends?” he said. 

“Friends,” she said. 

In bed, they both pretended to sleep. After a long 
while she get up and poured herself a drink and sat in 
the dark lung room. She finished it and poured 
herself another. Then, not really knowing what she was 
going to do. she put on the light and got out a pencil 
and a legal oad and wrote, “I want out. I want a 
divorce." She stared at the words for a long time, and 
then she wrote them again. And then again. She found 
a peculiar sat:sfaction in forming the letters, in putting 
down on paper those words that finally said the unsay- 
able. “I hate aim. I hate what he turns me into. I hate 
the way he hates himself." She made a list of the things 
she could no: say, and she said them. She wrote out 
their most violent quarrels, including in parentheses 
the words she had not said because they might kill him. 
("You'll never be a poet." **You have a gift for words 
but no gift for poetry.” “You’re wrecking your life and 
you're trying to wreck mine, but I’m not going to let 
you." “Why didn't you stay in the priesthood and just 
drink yourse f to death?") And it was astonishing. 
Words did nct kill, at least not on paper. Rather, they 
gave her a wonderful feeling of release, of freedom. 
She got herself another drink and went on writing 
until, hours later, she had run out of things she was 
angry at. Witaout a pause she moved into a description 
of how she had first met him, her husband now, in the 
train station. The strap had broken on her red leather 
tote bag and he had offered to help her with it. But the 
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bag was square, and with his hands 
occupied with skis and his own 
suitcase, he hadn't been able to get 
a good grip on it; he dropped it and 
it opened and spilled out keys and 
makeup and God knows what else. 
She had laughed at him then and 
he had laughed too. 

She stopped writing—these 
notes, in time, would find their 
way into her first novel—and 
looked out at the garden where the 
sun was just touching the silver 
branches of the trees. A single 
blackbird lit on the end of a 
branch, making it bend, sending 
down a thin sifting of snow. Smil- 
ing to herself, she recited the Magnificat, as she had 
done every morning for the past twenty years. 

And so the divorce was put off for eleven months. 


During those eleven months they often 


walked by the river together. And they 
often dined out. He appeared to be the 


more talkative but in public she did most 


of the talking. If the marriage was not a happy one, 


they at least put a good face on it, and five years is a 
long time to put a good face on anything. 

Acquaintances who had known them off and on for 
years said that marriage made them both merely 
conventional. His wild imagination and flights of 
whimsy disappeared altogether, replaced by a kind of 
watchfulness and a mildly sardonic humor. She talked 
politics a lot and, when the conversation turned to 
religion, she avoided discussion of how much she still 
believed, dismissing the topic with a remark about how 
bored she was with Sunday sermons. 

Friends of hers who visited from the convent said 
the couple was supremely happy. She had taken to 
wearing high-fashion clothes, finding it necessary to be 
more feminine now that she had so many males direct- 
ly responsible to her. She had a big job with big obliga- 
tions. Friends of his who visited from the monastery 
said she had done wonders for him. He had put on 
weight and he was no longer so volatile. He had settled 
down to being a high school teacher; her big job with 
IBM obviously posed no ego problems for him. 

They had private jokes and sometimes on the street 
they were caught laughing immoderately. They held 
hands at these times. They also held hands in restau- 
rants, though not so frequently as on their walks. This 
was not natural in people married so long; it was prob- 
ably a cover-up for something. 

After eleven endless months they separated. 
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— — — — In the two years of their separation he had 
seven job promotions with his ad agency 
and she wrote two novels, both of them 

flops. 

He had moved to New York, and by some fluke, or 
by talent, managed to put together a trendv portfolio. 
In no time he was making as much money as Kate, and 
by the end of the two years he was making 2 great deal 
more. He was happy and fulfilled, except of ceurse that 
he missed her. He was a different man now. it was the 
writing that had made him so miserable. She'd see. 
Would she take him back? Would she agree to drop 
the divorce business and give the marriage another 
try? And, ahem, would IBM be willing to transfer her 
from her new job in Gaithersburg to a newer one in 
New York? 

She smiled. She would think about it. But ae'd 
better be clear on one thing; she was fiddling arcund 
with a novel and she didn't intend to give it up for 
anybody. Got that? 

The first two novels were mistakes, no doubt about 
it. She had begun with a description of their meetirg in 
the train station, a nice, tightly written scene, but when 
read aloud it sounded so like a murder mystery that she 
decided to turn it into one. She killed herself off ir the 
first chapter and then . . . well, it didn't work out. Her 
murders were clumsy and her murderers uninte-est- 
ing; she was more preoccupied with psychoanalyzing 
the bereaved than with moving the damned plot along. 
Five publishers turned it down before she realized that 
it was a mistake, that she just didn't know anytaing 
about murders and didn't care much either. 

With the second novel she decided to stick to what 
she knew: life in a convent. She put in the mistress of 
novices and her more colorful teachers and her eager 
and ambitious nun friends, all of them meticulcusly 
drawn. She had gotten down every revealing ges-ure, 
every idiosyncrasy of speech and behavior, and yet 
somehow nobody came alive. The book was a jumble of 
real people rather than fictional characters. and it was 
rejected everywhere. 

Her next novel, the one she wouldn't give up for 
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Utica and moved to Boston when she was five. She was 


anybody, would be different. She would write about 
what she knew as if she didn't really know it. And she 
would put herself in it. One thing was certain: whatev- 
er it was that she knew and was able to get down on 
paper, she herself was involved in it. 

Meanwhile she would think about dropping the 
divorce suit. She might even think about requesting a 
transfer. 


In Utica, New York, the priest's mother 
heard the following established facts at 
the Lady's Guild. 

1. Katharine Stone had grown up in 


an airline stewardess for seven years and often flew 
back and forth between Boston and upper New York 
State. Now that she was separated she had gone back 
to United. She had been seen in her uniform only last 
week. In Utica. Many people in Utica knew her well. 

2. Kate Stone was a staff editor of Ms. magazine 
and had formerly been a fashion model. She was six 
feet tall and beautiful. She dated married men. 

3. Katharine Stone was a former nun who grew up 
in D.C. but who lived, at the time of her marriage, in 
Baltimore. She was from a distinguished family of 
doctors in which all the men went to Harvard and all 
the women to Radcliffe. She was, despite this, not the 
least bit snobbish and was quite content teaching high 
school English. Her family would never permit a 
divorce. 

4. A friend of the guild's president's daughter had 
gone to Noroton with Kate Stone and there they had 
both known the Ford girls, Anne and Charlotte. They, 
the four, had not been close since she entered the 
convent. Kate Stone, of course. Anne Ford had not 
entered the convent and neither had Charlotte. 

5. Kate Stone had been a dancer until she broke her 
foot. Since then she had worked for IBM and spent all 
her free time skiing. She was going to get a divorce and 
then marry her ski instructor. 

The priest's mother went home and cried until ten, 


when Kojak came on. 

IO house and took up where they left off, 
only a lot better. Kate was involved in 
writing her novel and her husband was all worked up 
over a new ad campaign, and so they were happy. They 

even put in their names to adopt a child. 
That summer they drove to Baltimore to visit Kate’s 
friends in the convent. Kate was all in white and very 
tanned though it was still only the end of June. He was 


In the spring of that year they both got 
transfers to Boston, where they bought a 


wearing his white suit and his white shoes, too 
summery pezhaps, just this side of affectation. They 
knew they loeked good. 

Kate’s friemds came to the visiting parlor in twos and 
threes. Visits were not so exciting as they had been 
years ago. before the cloister had moved into the world. 
These days = visit from outside meant little. Still, 
everybedy wes curious to see the couple now that they 
were reconciEd. How long would it last? Kate looked 
wonderful, bit he was putting on weight. He was 
polite, said very little. Whenever they asked about him, 
he answered briefiy and directed the conversation back 
to Kate and her friends. There was no telling from the 
way he acted whether or not he'd take off again for 
New York. Poor Kate. 

At noon some of the sisters went to chapel for 
midday medi ation. Kate and her husband went for a 
walk around -he grounds. Hand in hand they walked 
down the lons slope of grass to the lake. A small dirt 
path ran around the lake and they followed it for a 
while, disappearing among the overhanging willows 
and high swamp grass. There were pine needles every- 
where. He wanted to lie down on them but she said no, 
it was time t» turn back. They lay down for a little 
while anyway 

As they came out from under the trees, they paused 
and looked across the lake. The sun turned the water 
green anc cast a green reflection on their faces and 
clothes. 

The sisters coming out of chapel, paused on the 
cloister walk :o gaze out over the lake. The sisters saw 
the man and woman, their hands joined together, their 
clothes of dazzling white drenched green in the reflec- 
tion from the ake. Just those two white figures, joined, 
against the werld of green. 


Someone c-ied out in disbelief. 

^ ^.  . And so she finished the damned book, as 

/ sme said, and got a publisher, and sold 

8600 copies of it. The New York Times 

— said it was a promising start and the New 

Republic saidit was witty and disturbing. Nobody else 
said anything about it. 

What she wrote was, in actuality, a pack of lies about 
her friends at IBM and about her husband and—in a 
peculiar way—about herself. The characters numbered 
thirteen and fhey were as diverse in their morals and 
desires and preoccupations as even God or nature 
would have made them. There was a man who was so 
insecure he dared to communicate with his employees 
only when he had worked himself into a rage. There 
was a man whose sole love was for machines and who 
had cut himsef off from human intercourse complete- 


ly. There was 1 housewife whose loneliness and vulner- 
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at least carries us together." 
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everything recedes into uncertainty, except that we die 


The Priest's Wife 


ability drove her into affairs with any man who 
presented himself. And another who wanted to write 
poetry and instead was drinking herself to death. And a 
woman executive who made passionate love to her 
husband each night, moaning and tearing at his flesh, 
and then went to the bathroom where she calmly and 
coldly masturbated before the full-length mirror. They 
were unscrupulous people and hateful people and piti- 
ful people. And all of them, so her husband recognized, 
understanding at last, were Kate Stone. In some way, 
at some moment in the story, they all wore her face. 

He was grateful for the book. She existed now, in 
reality, for him. 

She was grateful too. The book was done, some kind 
of awful duty was discharged, and she felt no desire to 
write another. All she wanted to do now was to take up 
skiing once again and to conquer at last the dark fear of 
hers that plunging down that slope was somehow 
entering the valley of the shadow of death. 


It was their anniversary and she gave him 
a card she had made herself. Inside it she 
had written, “This river that carries us 
with it, out of control, out of any control, 


He did not know what she meant, he never knew 
what she meant, but it no longer mattered because he 
had seen her naked face and loved her. 


Time passed for them. There may have 
been children, a boy and a girl, adopted. 
There may have been a dog. There may 
have been . . . but the snow falls and 


and we do not wish to die. 

“It’s snowing,” she said. 

"And it's going to snow," he said. 

The light on the snow had been pale purple all after- 
noon and, though it continued to snow, she insisted 
nonetheless on going skiing. 

They were seen leaving the lodge where everyone 
was sitting around drinking hot buttered rum by the 
fireplace and they were seen again later taking the lift 
to the highest slope. Slowly at first, and then with 
lightning speed, they descended, two black figures 
against the white snow, darting across one another's 
path, plunging straight down and then veering off at an 
angle, dodging invisible poles. For a long while people 
from the lodge watched them, but then the sun dipped 
behind the trees. Nonetheless they went on ascending 
and descending that hill. 

In the first dark an owl hooted and some winter bird 
shifted on his perch in the cedar limbs. O 
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METAPHYSICAL MODEL 
WITH FEATHERS 


by Annie Dillard 


What I know of dimension 
Is an old suspicion: 

That time is a crack as long 
And thin as a wing. 


Time is whole and fully fledged always. 

We discover its fullness; we pace it out blind on the wing. 
We live in time's qui ls as senseless as lice. 

And the eagle—the fetrel?—and the petrel, 

Rock Peter walking on water, the petrel 

Full noiselessly flies. It plies 

The created ages; it beats the boundless along, 

Rising without surcease, spiraling down, 

Sliding breastbone bent and feeling 

The inbound curve o the real. 


If time cruises the breadth of the timeless, 
Perpendicular, buoying its wings, then 
We may guess the stvle of the rest: 


This is the shape of the one god, holy, 
Who generates the ages, rapt, 

Who tolerates time as a hole in his side, 

A petrel blind and cFurning. This 

Is the one god, flailec by wings. 

And this is the one tzme, th:s raveling hole 
Swift in god and voiceless, black beak shut. 
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DREAM TOWN 
IN THE WILDERNESS 








by David Littlejohn 


Alaskans are on the brink of building 
themselves an idyllic state capital on a 
pristine site. The new city would 

be a “model of urban order"— but is 
urban order what this lusty, last-frontier 
state really wants? 


I. Frozen Brasilia 


ixty-five thousand barren Alaska acres, snow- 

covered and freezing half the year, swamp 

grass and mosquitoes the rest, may in twelve 

or sixteen years be the setting for a model American 
new town, costing one, two, or three billion dollars. 

Then again, they may not. On November 7, Alaska’s 
voters will make up their minds by accepting or reject- 
ing a $966 million bond issue designed to get the whole 
project under way. 

On the surface, it all looks straightforward enough. 
In August 1974, Alaskans voted (46,659 to 35,603) to 
move the state capital from Juneau to Somewhere 
Else. In terms of the initiative they were voting on, that 
somewhere else had to be “west of the meridian 140° 
west longitude"—which ruled out Southeastern, the 
narrow Inland Passage tail of Alaska that runs along 
the edge of British Columbia. And the new capital 
couldn't be m Anchorage or Fairbanks, Alaska’s no. 1 
and no. 2 cities. The drafters of the initiative specified 
a site at least thirty miles away from either one, in 
order to establish a truce between the two rival boom 
towns just long enough for them to do in old Juneau. 

Governor Jay Hammond (who had opposed the 
initiative) appointed a nine-member capital site selec- 
tion committee, which spent a year looking for avail- 


able sites, and settled on three—all located within 
eighty miles of Anchorage. Of these, the state's voters 
chose in November 1976 (to no one's surprise) precise- 
ly 65,699 acres of state-owned land just beyond the 
thirty-mile limit north of Anchorage, as the white- 
tailed ptarmigan flies. 

Although Anchorage itself is a sprawling, all-Ameri- 
can mess of a city (population about 200,000, nearly 
half Alaska's), its outskirts drop off to wilderness very 
quickly. The airstrip nearest to the chosen site adjoins 
a hamlet called Willow, where the 1970 census-taker 
counted twenty-four houses (fourteen with toilets), 
nineteen summer cabins, and thirty-eight year-round 
residents. Most people in Alaska, even those who hope 
the city is never built, have taken to calling the 
proposed new capital Willow too. The population is 
now over 300, and available space there is going for 
$10,000 an acre. 

Seven months after the voters made their choice, 
Governor Hammond appointed a nine-member capital 
site planning commission to come up with a design 
plan for a new capital city on the Willow site, and to 
advise the state how it might be brought into being. 
The state legislature—most of whose members liked 
the idea of moving about as much as the Governor 
did—added to the commission's chores by insisting 
that it cost out a city of no fewer than 30,000 people. 
(“We may have to get ropes to lead 30,000 people to 
Willow," one commissioner complained.) 

The commissioners hired as their executive director 
Morton Hoppenfeld, forty-nine, the cool and candid 
chief planner of Columbia, Maryland (the most suc- 
cessful new town of any size in the lower forty-eight 
states), and engaged a score of separate consultants. A 
year ago last summer they invited inquiries, and 
attracted 160 from firms all over the country. They 
invited eleven design firms up to Alaska in September, 
heard the cases of those who came (including Skid- 
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more Owings & Merrill, the nation’s largest), and 
eliminated all but five. In October, repesentatives of 
these five were helicoptered out for their first look at 
the site. 

For a month the five finalists! could only twiddle 
their thumbs and reflect philosophically. By the time 
the detailed maps and program requirements firally 
arrived, they had less than a month (and a fee of 
$16,000) to come up with their concepts of what the 
new city might be. Hoppenfeld insists that all he 
wanted was “ideas” and "concepts," but each of the 
five firms worked around the clock in a fury of over- 
achievement, attempting to create the winnimg plan. 

Last December, they were all flown back to Ancaor- 
age and given an hour apiece to present and defend their 
plans—with video replays for Juneau and Fairbanks. 

After a week of debate, the judges settled on the 
low-key, distinctly nonmonumental dream capitel of 
two small San Francisco firms (Bull Field Volkmann 
Stockwell, architects; Sedway/Cooke, planners). 
BFVS/SC were given another $120,000 and sent 
home to translate their ideas into a finished city p an. 

The commission, meanwhile, had set its various 
consultants to work (including Hoppenfeld's old Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, colleagues) to put together the 
required financing, implementation, and “impact” de- 
tails. This was done by early February, in the form of 
an inch-thick, spiral-bound, yellow book, thirteen sup- 
porting documents, and a 17,000-word bill they hoped 
to see turned into law—a package they offered tc the 
state legislature at Juneau in March. On Easter 
Sunday, a twenty-eight-page color insert describing 
the dream town was tucked into fifteen Alaska newspa- 
pers as a supplement. 

The bright brochure, like the yellow book and the 
17,000-word bill, are all wishful thinking, though, four 
years after the voters’ mandate. “When is a mandate 
not a mandate?" Paul Nussbaum of the Anchorage 
Daily News once asked. “A mandate from Alaska’s 
people is a mandate to Alaska’s government when it’s 
politically expedient. The rest of the time, it’s closely 
akin to spitting in the wind.” 


| lot of powerful people in Alaska are still trying 
to keep the move from happening, initiative 
or no initiative, design plan or no design 


plan. And a lot of other powerful people in Alas«a— 
including those who have now written and paic for 


! Bull Field Volkmann Stockwell and Sedway/Cooke, of San Fran- 
cisco; M. Paul Friedberg and Partners of New York, with Bengamin 
Thompson & Associates of Cambridge; Sasaki Associates of Water- 
town, Mass., with Quadra Engineering; Maynard-NBBJ Alaska (the 
Anchorage representative of an international firm): and Lane- 
Knorr-Plunkett of Anchorage and San Francisco, with William 
Pereira o? Los Angeles. 
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three separate capital move initiatives (in 1962, 1964, 
and 1974)—are determined that it will happen. 
Between them, this war has been going on for almost 
twenty years. 

From March through June of this year, the legisla- 
ture in Juneau argued over the intricate financing and 
governance plans drawn up by Hoppenfeld and his 
consultants. They fretted and fussed, caucused and 
dealt, and tossed this political hot potato from commit- 
tee to committee. 

But in the end, the figure voted out by the Alaska 
state legislature was exactly the one proposed by the 
capital site planning commission in February: a grand 
total by 1994 of $3.5 billion, of which $966 million 
would be paid for with loans taken out by the state over 
the next fifteen years. 

Reading twenty years of hyperbolic editorials, lis- 
tening to bitterly partisan city fathers, trying to sort 
out quarter- and sixteenth-truths from the self-serving 
rhetoric of politicians, the outsider is tempted to 
dismiss the whole affray as a messy internal affair: a 
war of one chamber of commerce against another in an 
oversized, underpopulated, nouveau riche state. 

But one ought not to dismiss it too quickly. What 
they're arguing about up in Alaska is one of the most 
provocative, thoughtfully designed American cities 
ever proposed. What they may (or may not) risk is an 
attempt to impose a pattern of ordered urban civiliza- 
tion on a monster state that has been the quintessence 
of untrammeled free enterprise, both corporate and 
private; a state that doesn't know what urban order 
means, and maybe doesn't want to. 


II. Designing a Capital 


fter Mort Hoppenfeld phoned them on Decem- 

ber 9 and told them of their victory, archi- 

tects John Field and Henrik Bull and plan- 

ner Tom Cooke flew up to Alaska again for a long, 

private look at the site. They are all expert skiers, trim 

and athletic men. Bull and Field, both forty-eight, 

were raised in Vermont and northern Minnesota 

respectively, and have earned an impressive reputation 

designing buildings in western winter resorts. But they 

had some trouble negotiating the deep drifts of 
powdery snow after their helicopter left. 

They had trouble getting their bearings as well. For 
four hectic weeks the team had worked ferociously 
trying to plan a city center for a place they had seen 
only once. Poring over maps, photos, models, and 
reports, they had finally settled on the “perfect site" 
in the whole hundred-square-mile terrain, a narrow 
ridge running east and west between the ravines 
of Deception Creek and Lilly Creek, about 
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a mile and a half south of the Mt. Bullion dome. 

This ridge, they decided, would form the spine of 
their town center. Houses, apartments, shops, offices, 
restaurants, erraces, and promenades might look out 
over the lakes they would carve out of existing “mus- 
keg,” or swamps; or across Knik Arm toward the 
Chugach Meuntains; or into the standing forests of 
spruce and birch. But the great glass-walled capitol 
lobby and the nerthside street corridors intersecting 
Main Street at acute angles were designed to focus 
dramatically on the Mt. McKinley massif, looming up 
splendidly ninety miles to the northwest. 

On this selitary trip, the three men floundered about 
in the snow on cross-country skis, to take possession 
for the first ime of their new town. They climbed to 
the top of their ridge and looked around. No Mt. 
McKinley. After an hour’s panicky reconnoitering, 
they realized they had climbed the wrong ridge. 
Retracing their steps, they tried another slope. To their 
relief, America’s highest mountain was, indeed, right 
where t beiongec—-right where they had drawn it. 


ll five inalist groups spent last October reading 
everything they could find about Alaska, 
ane brainstorming generally on new towns, 
state capitals. long winters, and snow. It wasn’t until 
November that they were each sent the needed carton 
of materials from Anchorage: aerial base maps and 
photomo:aics a 1:6000 scale topographic site model in 
urethane foam; weather patterns; moose migration 
studies, legal and financial analyses; a list of govern- 
ment space requirements; a sociological profile of 
Alaskans: ruses for solid waste disposal; and—most 
important—*Draft Program Components for the 
Alaska Capital Pian," the commission's summing-up 
of what their new city would require. 

In acdition to housing much of the state government 
in "energy-eficient" buildings of two million square 
feet, the planners had to design the rest of the city, and 
this document pretty much told them what kind of a 
city to build. 

Somehow related to the town center of offices, 
shops, apartments, and places of business and enter- 
tainment was to be a major community campus, its 
facilities used around the clock by townsfolk as well as 
by high school and junior college students. The 
commissioners wanted a hotel at least as big as the 
218-rocm Baranof in Juneau, plus a resort lodge, a 
dormitory, and a park for 200 recreational vehicles. 
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Dream Town in the Wilderness 


Away from the center were to be two or three satel- 
lite districts, each built around a supermarket- 
shopping “precinct” and a junior high school, whose 
fields, halls, and library were to serve as the district's 
public places as well. Reaching out from these, to form 
one of those neat snowflake or molecular model 
designs urban planners always use, were cozy residen- 
tial neighborhoods, each with its own elementary 
school (to which every student could walk), and its 
own playground, church, and general store. 

Safe walking (skiing, bicycling) paths were to con- 
nect all of these through the trees. The whole program 
was a reflection of its godfather: Columbia, Maryland. 

There were, however, Alaskan variations written 
into the program. For one thing, the designers had 
somehow to cope with or plan for the state's dreadful 
burden of behavioral illness: alcoholism, drug abuse, 
mental disorder, broken and beaten families, suicides 
and murders, all (according to the social scientists) 
related to the unique, everyday rigors of living in Alas- 
ka—the awful weather, the immense spaces, the dread- 
ful isolation, the indiscernible angst of white sensory 
deprivation and cabin fever. 


Cabin fever [wrote the consultants] is a term used to 
describe the effects of isolation and confinement in rural 
areas associated with darkness and the long winter. 
Boredom, a lack of motivation, decreased ability to 
concentrate, excessive use of alcohol and drugs, intense 
need for privacy, anxiety, tension, marital and parent / 
child conflict leading in extreme cases to child abuse 
and other acts of family violence, mental and physical 
breakdown, including suicide, are common signs of 
cabin fever. 


So they were to build more indoor recreation 
centers, more playgrounds, more village restaurants 
and “teen centers." The original BFVS/SC sketches 
showed Willowites actively flailing away in heated 
indoor handball and squash courts, just like swinging 
San Franciscans. They were to design school buildings 
that could be kept humming around the clock with 
community activities. Benjamin Thompson & Associ- 
ates of Cambridge, one of the five finalists in the 
competition, went so far as to fantasize a Willow 
housewife (“Linda Larsen") of 1988, writing to a 
deprived friend somewhere else: 


Unlike the old days, I no longer hang around home all 
day. I wind up my housework and cooking by noon, in 
order to bike over to the Spruce Village Center, where 
loads of things are happening. . . . I’m doing pottery 
right now in one of the workshops. My friends are learn- 
ing to hook rugs, upholster furniture, cook Japanese, 
and speak Russian. 


No cabin fever for Linda. 
They were told to cluster homes together for intima- 
cy and security; to vary things; use boardwalks, not 
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concrete; keep it alive. Colors were to be warm and 
bright, illuminated interiors kept full of plants, to 
contrast with the near-sunless seven-month winter. 
This was, indeed, existential architecture. 

The multiplicity of religious denominations—a lega- 
cy of the state’s missionary past—explained the need 
for plenty of churches: ten, in the original program, 
soon grew to thirty. (The current Juneau phone book 
lists twenty-six, for a town of about 20,000 souls.) 
Rationalist architects protested: such a waste of square 
feet. 

Aim everything possible toward the south, they were 
told, to drink in as much of the sparse 
sunlight as possible. Shelter everything 
from the northern winds, from the 
snow. Don’t totally exclude the hostile 
subarctic nature behind log walls and 
narrow windows. Just respect it, adapt 
to it, keep it visible behind glass, or 
tolerable under shelter. Light up the 
city everywhere possible, reduce as 
much as you can the gloom and terror 
of those long nights that drive Alas- 
kans to drink. 


he whole town had to be de- 

signed for snow, of course: roof 

slopes, road grades, sheltered 
sidewalks, ski racks, “mud rooms,” 
outlets to plug in car-engine heaters, 
spaces for snowplows (and plowed snow). Willow, 
“moderate subarctic” at 500-1000 feet, can expect 80 
inches of snowfall a year, and mean winter tempera- 
tures of 10°F. The existing forest was to be left: no 
hardwood over twenty feet was to be moved, no conifer 
over ten. “Garbage cans should be placed to discourage 
dogs and bears.” 

Beyond that, “Design of the new capital city should 
itself be an expression of the diversified culture and 
artistic heritage of Alaska.” The diversified culture, so 
far, has been a prime source of racism and economic 
exploitation. The artistic heritage, apart from native 
crafts, is one of catch-as-catch-can frontier funk, the 
world’s largest McDonald’s, metal sheds, rusting trail- 
ers, and Do-It-Yourself. As John McPhee wrote, in 
Coming into the Country: 


When you drive along an old back road in the Lower 
Forty-Eight and come upon a yard full of manufactured 
debris, where auto engines hang from oak limbs over 
dark tarry spots on the ground and fuel drums lean up 
against iron bath tubs near vine-covered glassiess auto- 
mobiles that are rusting down to the soil, you fave come 
upon a fragment of Alaska. The people inside are Alas- 
kans who have not yet left for the north. 
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They're different folk, these Alaskans, the architects 
were warned. They escaped from somewhere below 
because they disliked what was there—high densities, 
congestion, the dominance of technology—and they 
don't want to turn the most spectacular Wide Open 
Space in the United States into that. 

They distrust all government, the planners were 
told, and despise Lower-Forty-Eight (or Sierra Club) 
intrusions. They dislike change. They may hate "tech- 
nology," but they depend on their transportation 
machines (cars, trucks, float planes, RVs, boats, snow- 
mobiles) far more than mere outsiders. However and 





wherever they live, they fancy themselves easygoing, 
independent outdoorsmen and pioneers. So whatever 
you build, *keep it Alaskan in character: open, expan- 
sive, informal, oriented to outdoor life." 

Commissions can propose, and their consultants elab- 
orate, for pages on end. But it takes keen insight and 
analytic skill to skim through all those contour lines and 
parameters and decide what matters most; what should 
really determine the shape of the city-to-be. 


aynard-NBBJ had put its city center south 

of Deception Creek, with two residential 

villages looping east and west like Mickey 

Mouse ears, and a single bridge spanning the creek. 

Their plan contained all the right things—public tran- 

sit loops, “cogeneration” heating plant, *Utilidor" 

ducts. But it seemed hurried and incomplete: scat- 
tered, simplistic, unimaginative. 

The flashy series of L-K-P/Pereira drawings began, 
in good Los Angeles style, with a new airport, from 
which an entry boulevard led straight to the central 
ring road. Their city center straddled the deep creek 
with three separate bridges, and set shops, hotel, and 


government buildings on its steep northern slopes. 
Planning errors alone may have killed this entry’s 
chances—it ignores Mt. McKinley and the problems 
of bridging the ravine, worries far more about civic 
building than about housing. But even more damaging, 
from the local judges’ point of view, may have been the 
fact that their capital complex ended up looking very 
outer-spacey, rigidly geometric, with long, glazed, 
airportlike “pedestrian spines" reaching out to satellite 
buildings. Distinctly not Alaska. 

Sasaki Associates tried very hard (they presented 
twenty-seven panels of sketches and plans), and 
thought the whole problem through with meticulous 
logic. One of their men dazzled the judges in Anchor- 
age by projecting a color slide of the site on a screen 
and then drawing in their proposed city freehand with 
a red felt pen: very impressive. But by adding function 
to function with impeccable common sense, Richard 
Galehouse (their chief designer) had come up with a 
government center almost overpoweringly huge. Vast 
bureaucratic blocks reach out for a thousand feet on 
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Left, a model rrepared by Benjamin Thompson & Associates, runners-up; top center, 
Willow, an aerwal view of the BFVS/SC model; bottom center, scene in a residential 
neighborhood cf the new city; right, the Wintergarden, as proposed in the winning plan. 
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either side of a great central glass "tent." These grow 
three more huge arms to the south; then it all con- 
nects to federal building, high school, hotel, on and 
on, in a mile-long megastructure that forms an all- 
too-honest image of Alaska’s ever-expanding state 
government. 

The runners-up in the competition, Friedberg/ 
Thompson, had avoided the megastructure concept of 
other designs in favor of smaller-scale, *organiczlly" 
clustered buildings. They had also invested a small 
fortune in a huge model of their city, romantically 
illuminated by hundreds of softly glowing lights, with 
tiny people and flags spotted around spacious phzas 
and turquoise lakes. i 

“We had (if I may say so),” wrote Jane Thompson, 
“the most spectacular model ever made.” A good part 
of their four weeks must have gone into building it. 
One spellbound juror begged the commission to vote 
for their entry. *Go with genius," was the way she put 
it. “I am convinced in my heart that this plan is 
superb.” But the final vote was five for BFVS,SC, 
three for Friedberg/Thompson, one absent. Hoppen- 
feld (who didn’t vote) favored the San Franciscans 
too. 

The Friedberg/Thompson plan is truly a fartasy 
city—an effort to imitate the charms of such festive 
places as Piazza San Marco, Tivoli Gardens, Gharar- 
delli Square, Disneyland, the Thompsons’ own remod- 
eled Quincy Market in Boston, and to superimpose 
them onto an actively functioning new town of 5000 
state employees and their families in Alaska. “I love 
Piazza San Marco,” John Field said, “but it doesn't 
belong in Alaska." 

The winning plan may also be dangerously ideal stic. 
One of its notable distinctions was its effort to spare 
Willow the horrors of the polluted ice fog that plagues 
Fairbanks, by making it easier to get around the city 
without a car. BFVS/SC persuaded Hoppenfeld and 
his commission not only to let them ban all machines 
except the town's minibuses up and down the zigzag- 
ging Main Street (it's only three quarters of a mile 
long) but also to let them build a separate, uncu-bed, 
twenty-four-foot-wide lane, connecting all the nzigh- 
borhood centers, reserved entirely for their forty little 
buses—and for people, of course. 

Jane Thompson is convinced her firm was done :n by 
this pedestrian Main Street. “I was horrified when | 
saw it," she told me. “The whole mall idea is hopeless, 
artificial. Everyone knows that. Everyone except Mort. 
I thought he knew better, but he's obviously still a 
mall-man." 

There is an auto loop as well in the winning plar, and 
plenty of space for Willowites to park all their be oved 
machines. But separating cars and buses, the plaaners 
hope, will enable them to guarantee transit riders a 
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much faster trip by bus—something Columbia, Mary- 
land, never managed to pull off. 

In the end, the two San Francisco firms decided to 
let the distant prospect of Mt. McKinley rule their 
design. The oniy way to give it maximum exposure, 
and at the same time to get maximum sunlight, was to 
erect nothing at all between the town and the moun- 
tain; to concentrate the whole town center along that 
single uneven ridge south of Deception Creek; to 
create broad lakes—both north and south—to ensure 
year-round access to sunlight and views; and to design 
their compact, contour-following town in such a way 
that every wide, intersecting street downtown pointed 
either northwest, to the 20,320-foot spectacle of Mt. 
McKinley, or dead south, to the low winter sun. 

The deep ravine of Deception Creek would remain 
100 percent unbuilt. Everything north of it is to 
remain a recreational greenbelt, a moatlike barrier to 
sprawl. The creek should stay pollution-free, clear, and 
full of trout. Hoppenfeld called it “a stroke of genius in 
design"; none of the other finalists ventured as 
much. 

Like all the others, BFVS/SC were planning a town, 
not designing buildings—not yet. But the structures 
they drew into their renderings define a very approach- 
able, human-scale place, in contrast to the immense, 
futuristic megastructures of rival plans—‘‘a city for a 
client who doesn’t like cities.” They combine steep 
mountain-cabin roof lines, San Francisco-style bay 
windows, a great variety of storefronts and elevations, 
lots of church steeples, arcaded sidewalks and glass- 
canopied street bridges, and one of Henrik Bull’s 
trademarks: diagonal natural-cedar siding and elegant 
wood details. They even insist they can live with a few 
of Alaska’s rusty trailers and tar-paper shacks. 
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Some land is reserved for those who would build their 
own houses. 


At the final presentations in Anchorage last Decem- 
ber, all five teams (interestingly enough) came up with 
similar ideas for replacing the old marble capitol dome 
and rotunda: lofty, glass-walled lobbies (or commons, 
or wintergardens) at the intersection of the three 
branches of government, all sprouting tall totem poles 
and hung with bright banners, where tourists and civil 
servants, lobbyists and politicians, are expected to 
mingle happily among vivid and changing displays, 
stare at their mountain, eat and drink, ice skate, talk to 
all the indoor plants—and, one presumes, go about 
their business. 

Whether the capital will be able to attract any resi- 
dents except the families of state employees who are 
ordered to move there, lobbyists, and the business 
people who will serve them remains an open question. 
At the moment, Willow lives in its plans and projec- 
tions as a one-industry Company Town. The designers’ 
hope, af course, is that it will end up so livable, so 
practical, so handsome and well-designed a place, that 
even nonpolitical industries and Alaskans will want to 
make it their home. 


III. Leok at the Pipeline! 


asically, the controversy over the capital is a 
B war between two cities. Those with en- 
trenched interests in Anchorage are for it; 
those financially dependent on Juneau are against it. 
But anyone who starts asking Alaskans for their opin- 
ions will enc up with a great tangle of reasons for and 
against. Some seem honest and authentic. Others are 
probably cover-ups for less noble, even unconscious 
motives. Reduced to a kind of order, the reasons most 
commonly given for not moving the capital are 
these: 

1. The people were tricked into voting for the move, 
without being told its costs or implications. 

2. It’s much teo expensive. The state is already 
heading for bankruptcy by overspending so insanely on 
its great expectations. We should worry first about the 
poverty and deprivation of most of rural Alaska. 

3. It's all a plot to enrich Bob Atwood (publisher 
and editor cf the Anchorage Daily Times, and for 
twenty years the loudest advocate of a capital move), 
his banker brother-in-law, and other Anchorage land 
speculators. 

4. A new capital at Willow will ruin a virgin valley, 
and enceurage the development of one long California- 
style slurb from Anchorage to Fairbanks. 

5. New cities are bound to be sterile—especially 
totally artificial cempany towns peopled entirely by 
bureaucrats. Look at Canberra. Look at Brasilia. 

6. No voter needs to travel personally to his state 


Dream Town in the Wilderness 


capital to participate in government or look after his 
interests nowadays. 

7. A capital so near to Anchorage will only tip the 
scales further toward that city's total hegemony over 
Alaska. “Everybody in Alaska hates Anchorage." It is, 
one is told, a gluttonous, greedy, sprawling, un-Alas- 
kan city—unlike dear old Juneau. 

8. Juneau will *shrivel and die." 

The arguments in favor of the move seem to come 
down to these: 

l. Juneau is remote, isolated, and inaccessible. It's 
virtually not Alaska. (But then, if Anchorage isn't 
Alaska, and Juneau isn't Alaska—what is? Point 
Barrow?) Legislators are too far away from their 
constituents to be responsive or trusted. The only way 
to get there from Anchorage is by plane, at $170 a 
round trip. And then you might not be able to land, 
because of the dreadful weather. And once there you 
might not be able to get out. (One is told—often—of 
the four days in January 1960 when heavy fog encir- 
cled Juneau and stranded legislators on a nearby 
island. State business “ground to a halt" until the 
governor sent a ship out to fetch them.) 

2. A capital at Willow, on the other hand, would be 
within driving distance of 70 percent of the population. 
Most legislators could drive home, if not nightly, at 
least on weekends. 

3. The real arguments in favor of Juneau, one is 
told in Anchorage, have nothing to do with the welfare 
of Alaska. It's just that the moneyed interests based 
there want to hold on to their power. Lobbyists (who 
count for a great deal in so resource-rich a state) find it 
easier to manipulate an isolated legislature deprived of 
other distractions. And the legislators themselves are 
too lazy to change their ways. “The one thing I can tell 
you is that the bulk of the legislators don't want a 
move. But that's a normal human failing—most people 
don't want to move; they prefer the familiar to the 
unfamiliar," said Senator Clem Tillion of Halibut Cove. 

4. Juneau has for decades exercised a malign and 
selfish influence, depriving the rest of the state of its 
due. 

5. An attractive new capital, nearer to the action, 
could attract a better class of legislator. 

6. There's an inherent excitement in the very idea of 
creating a model new town. Even Representative Sally 
Smith of Fairbanks (who called the idea of moving 
"repulsive") admitted, “There is something appealing 
about the opportunity to start from the beginning and 
do it the way we feel it should be done." Look at 
Canberra. Look at Brasilia. 

7. The whole state's going to be filthy rich soon. 
Why not use some of that money on a beautiful new 
capital? 

8. “The people have spoken." 
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Another body of opinion hates all state governments, 
period, and wishes a plague of giant Alaskan mosqui- 
toes on both houses. This group doesn’t care where the 
capital goes, so long as it isn’t where they live. Still 
another group favors putting the capital in Anchorage, 
which does make a certain amount of sense. 

The November vote, however, will prebably be 
decided on the basis of dollar figures more than 
anything else. The citizens of Alaska read and hear 
with tiresome regularity of billions and Billions of 
dollars. A while ago, such sums might have inspired a 
heady euphoria, a sense of unlimited futures. Today, 
they are more likely to arouse only suspicion and 
distrust. 

“Look at the pipeline!” wrote a woman recently to 
the editor of the Anchorage Daily News, protesting 
the capital move. 
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It cost many times more than the original estimate, the 
same is true of the federal building in Ancherage, the 
North Slope Haul Road, recent hotel construction, even 
an average split-level house... . 


or a while, you could get almost as many and as 
F wildly varying assessments of the cost of a zapi- 

tal move as you could of building a pipeline. 
“Various preliminary studies have placed the cost of 
building a new capital at between $100 million ard $2 
billion,” wrote the Alaska Advocate in May 1977. The 
early, $110 million figure used by the Anchorage 
Daily Times just before the 1974 election represented 
not the cost of building and moving to a mew capital 
city but only the difference in cost—to the state— 
between staying in Juneau (where a vastly enlarged 
state government would probably have to be accommo- 
dated in any case) and moving somewhere else. Frank 
Harris, chairman of the capital relocation committee in 
1974, went even further. He told the Los Angeles 
Times that year that it wouldn’t cost the taxpayers 
anything to make the move, “since land sales would 
more than cover building costs." 

Early this year, a senator from Ketchikan guessed 
for me "several billion dollars." Mayor Bill Overstreet 
of Juneau came in with $3.5 billion. Three and a half is 
the current working figure, though it hovered at $4.4 
billion for a few weeks. 

Where would that money come from? 

The master plan divides it up simply enougb: the 
state would borrow $966 million—the sum tha: will 
appear on the November bond issue—between now 
and 1994, half of it during the last six years. It would 
pay the rest, including interest on these loans—$1.363 
billion—out of its regular annual revenues. 

Can Alaska afford the price? 

Optimists will remind you not only of current oil 


revenues but also of all the fortunes yet to come: that 
great $10 billion gas pipeline project; billions of 
barrels of untapped offshore oil; 200 (or 400, or 500) 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas; more coal deposits 
than the rest of the states combined. Copper. Nickel. 
Molybdenum. Tungsten. Fluoride. Zinc. Gold. Urani- 
um. “With thoughtful planning," wrote James P. 
Roscow, in 800 Miles to Valdez, "the long-range 
benefits of what was getting underway today might 
still be multiplying for Alaskans well past the year 
2000, as the state's vast natural wealth is converted 
into a broad natural affluence.” 

What some optimists forget is how hard, how nearly 
impossible it may be, both politically and technologi- 
cally, to get whatever may be there out. (The current 
national controversy over Alaska’s so-called **d-2," or 
federally protected lands, is obviously involved in this.) 
And few Alaskans except the current governor seem to 
remember that even the Prudhoe Bay oil will run out in 
twenty to thirty years, with all those bonds still to pay 
off. “When those tubes go dry," Jay Hammond 
warned three years ago, "we'd better still have some 
timber on the slopes and some fish in the seas." 

Pro-movers will argue that state income is bound to 
go up, so why worry? “The state has money it doesn't 
know how to spend," insisted Hanrahan and Gruen- 
stein in Lost Frontier: The Marketing of Alaska. “At 
a time when states and local governments throughout 
the nation are beset by fiscal woes, Alaska stands in the 
unique position of trying to figure out what it will do 
with surplus money." In the year after the first valves 
were opened in June 1977, 256 million barrels of oil 
have run through the Alyeska pipeline. The state's oil 
and gas income (severance and property tax plus royal- 
ties) for the past fiscal year totaled $422 million. 

Estimates of state wealth to come from oil and gas 
are anybody's guess. Before the pipeline was built, oil 
production taxes hovered at about $30 million a year. 
A legislative report of 1974 guessed future state oil 
revenues at half a billion a year. In June of that year, 
GOP Governor Egan foresaw a “three to five billion 
dollar surplus" by 1984; he was seconded by the 
manager of Exxon-Alaska, protesting against higher 
oil production taxes. A U.S. Department of Labor 
report of 1975 predicted a 1980 peak of $1.1 billion. 
The state Department of Revenue talks about $1.5 
billion, from oil and gas taxes, by 1985. 

If they're right, the capital-move share of the state's 
total revenues will be only 3 percent of the total up to 
1990, according to University of Alaska economists. 

Anti-movers insist, though, that—however much 
money the state has—buying a new capital will mean 
not buying other things. And other things, they remind 
one, are what the state needs a lot of, primarily in the 
Bush (the northern, western, and interior rural areas). 
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It'Sa satisfying 
decision. 


Like many people you may recently 
have switched to a lower tar cigarette, with 
milder flavor. 

But as your tastes have changed, vou 
may have found yourself reaching for a 
cigarette even lower in tar. An ultra-low tar 
alternative that satisfies your new tastes 
in smoking. 

Then the decision is Now. 

Now has only 2 mg. tar. And bear this 
in mind: today’s Now has the most satisfying 

or taste in any cigarette 
so low in tar. 








Only 2 mg tar. Significantly lower than 98% of all cigarettes sold. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarett Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, .2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Outside the southern fringe Alaska is astonishingly 
underdeveloped for an American state. Governor 
Hammond talks of “a village poverty scale which 
points up by contrast the affluence of Appalachia.” 


IV. Fat City Values 


4 l Nhe fifty state capitals of America may by now 
seem fairly well settled, but for a hundred 
years they were shuffled to and fro according 

to the political and economic power of different 

regions and warring interests in almost every state. 

There is not a single issue raised in the Alaska cepital 

controversy today that has not been the subject of 

legislative harangues in half-a-dozen other states. 

Alaska is the largest U.S. state and was, until recent- 
ly, the least populated. (Oil pipeline immigration 
pushed it past Wyoming a couple of years ago.) It has 
the population of Toledo, Ohio, spread over the space 
of Mongolia—except that Alaska's people refuse to 
spread. A population density map (or a teur o° the 
country) shows Alaskans clustered around the sprawl- 
ing, utterly graceless boom city of Anchorage. 

Far below Anchorage stretches the damp, isalated 
claw of Southeastern, where everybody (everybody 
non-native) used to live, which is why the present capi- 
tal (now one-twentieth the size of Anchorage) was 
placed there in 1906. Three hundred and sixty niles 
north of Anchorage is Fairbanks, a grungy, unplanned 
frontier town whose population almost doubled during 
the pipeline years—the jumping-off place for the rest 
of Alaska. The rest is as empty, as overwhelmingly 
impressive, and as potentially rich as . . . as Siberia. 

The rest is silence, mostly: the white, metaphvsical 
silence of glacier and tundra, where winter-long rights 
shroud empty pipeline compounds and the metal shan- 
ties of native villages; the silence of mountain ranges 
and ice plains beyond the imagination of anyone living 
in a city down below. Through it all, from north to 
south, worms an oil pipeline four feet wide and four 
and a quarter million feet long, which took three years 
to build, cost more than $7 billion, and threw the state 
into a turmoil that has not yet subsided. 

But the pipeline represents only one of many local 
wars. Alaska has had far more than its share of rancor- 
ous controversies in the last twenty years—all piled on 
top of frantic inflation, the highest cost of living (and 
the highest per capita income) in the United States, 
unemployment that has reached 14 percent, a huge 
burden of bureaucracy, persistent ill-feeling between 
natives and whites, a drastic decline in staple industries 
(lumbering, salmon fishing), and the most mhosp table 
distances, topography, and climate in the country. 

The capital-move controversy has brought t5 the 
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state another divisive and emotional issue. Between 
now and Election Day, crude insults, shabby rhetoric, 
and false figures will fly through the Alaska air. But 
the bottom-line dollar figure is the one most voters are 
likely to respond to, whether they understand it or not. 
“If I lose sleep over anything," Mort Hoppenfeld 
admits, “it’s over whether we were right to be so super- 
conservative." Determined to avoid the slightest taint 
of the pipeliners’ absurd underestimates, he and his 
commission tried to reckon in every possible expense, 
every possible thing that might go wrong. They ended 
up with a figure that, however honest, is easy to misuse 
and misinterpret, and may frighten the state away 
from its own best future. 

Alaskans can't be blamed for a certain apprehensive- 
ness about dollars. But there are other things involved 
in this project besides politics, problem-solving, and 
large-scale financing. 

The ideas of Hoppenfeld and his wiser commission- 
ers in Alaska, of BFVS/SC and their associates in San 
Francisco, are sensible, humane, civilized in the most 
genial sense. Their sketches are handsome. 

The reality wouldn't be like that. It never is. Low 
bids might come in for giant cost- and energy-efficient 
office blocks, and the city development corporation 
could cave in. The tidy town houses might not sell; 
some Anchorage sharpie could take them over and try 
ticky-tack instead. Those virgin slopes north of the 
creek could become too valuable not to sell for fancy 
estates; so much for the trout. A new bridge over the 
Knik Arm of Cook Inlet could put the capital only half 
an hour out of Anchorage. People might insist on driv- 
ing downtown. 

But even if no more than 50 percent of the designers' 
ideas were realized, Willow would still be the most 
tolerable and human city in the state. “Alaska has its 
share of ugly cities," Mort Hoppenfeld reminded his 
employers, places that may well have helped to nurture 
the state's Fat City values. (“You can talk to me all 
you want about the last frontier. To me it's just plain 
Fat City." —Pipeline worker to reporter, 1976.) 

It might be nice, just for once, to try to create a 
man-made setting for the more substantial Alaskan 
values. Along with all the get-rich-quick types, the 
state still manages to attract outsiders who seem more 
in tune with the better possibilities of Alaska. For 
every Fat City exploiter, there may be a person in 
Alaska like the British Petroleum geologist who tried 
to give words to the state's potential better self: 


There's always a mystique attached to the Arctic. . . 
the remoteness, and the relatively unexplored quality of 
the area, and people's ideas of the cold and privations 
that you must endure in an environment like this. You 
feel that in some way it ought to produce finer feelings 
in people. [] 








GETTING 
SERIOUS 
ABOUT 
THE 
OUCULT 


by Michael Brown 


Scientists have long discounted “psychic” 
phenomena, but recent experiments have 
persuaded some skeptical researchers to take 
yet another look. Is there such a force as 
"psychokinesis "^? Can some people (as the 
experiments suggest) actually affect the 
workings of electronic machinery by the 
power of thought? O brave new world, that 
has such people in't! 
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n the ninety-odd years since the occult entered 
makeshift laboratories, a cadre of scientists and 
would-be scientists—often called parapsycholo- 

gists—has attempted to prove that man's mind pos- 
sesses hidden powers of transcendence, its own élan 
vital. Until recentiy, most of these efforts were aimed 
at indisputably documenting extrasensory perception, 
or ESP. All of them failed. 

Subjects believed to be psychic, when asked to guess 
what card had been chosen from a shuffled deck, or to 
reproduce an image drawn by another person away 
from normal view, occasionally exhibited what looked 
to be striking success at thought transfer or clairvoy- 
ance. But the research failed to convince rigorous 
empiricists. Albert Einstein once reviewed contempo- 
rary research and concluded that the evidence sug- 
gested nothing more than a “nonrecognized source of 
systematic errors." Traditionally, official science has 
been even less charitable. ESP eluded repeatable, ob- 
jective testing, and so was denied scientific acceptance. 

For those reasons, “guess tests" have fallen out of 
favor with psychic researchers. Parapsychologists to- 


day are less interested in ESP than in another phenom- 
enon: "psychokinesis," or PK. It is related to ESP, 
parapsychologists claim, yet very different. Whereas 
telepathy and clairvoyance produce information, psy- 
chokinesis produces (or is said to produce) results; it 
purportedly affects tangible matter. 

In the days of Victorian seances, it was known as 
“telekinesis,” for the most part expressing itself as 
living-room furniture that eerily levitated at the behest 
of an entranced spirit medium. Scores of European 
researchers fruitlessly endeavored to study PK in the 
late nineteenth century, referring to it as "physical 
phenomena." Experimental procedure involved little 
more than tying a medium to a chair, to guard against 
surreptitious use of limbs, and lying in wait for the 
outlandish marvels. The favorite subject was a waifish 
Italian girl from Bari, Eusapia Palladino. Curtains 
billowed in her presence. Bottles moved as if be- 
witched. Either bound to a seat or firmly held by the 
hands of the curious, Eusapia attracted to her articles 
of furniture, made them rise, held them suspended like 
Muhammad's coffin, and allowed them to descend only 
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in undulatory movements, at her will. Pierre and Marie 
Curie saw it; so did Charles Richet and Lord Raylzigh. 
Psychic scientists were shocked when, later in her 
career, Miss Palladino admitted to using some sinple 
trickery at times. 

Only the obstinate stayed with physical phenomena 
after that. The most serious attempt to resurrect teleki- 
nesis was initiated by the psychologist J. B. Raine, 
whose Duke University laboratory had been the center 
of the first loud ESP debate. In 1943, he quietly 
published a monograph announcing that people could, 
by dint of mental effort, affect the roll of dice, not 
merely guess the outcome. Years before, a cocky 
young gambler had wandered into his office claiming 
to have a Midas touch with dice. After a short session, 
Dr. Rhine concluded that the cubes probably were fall- 
ing, against the odds, in the direction of the gambler's 
desires. He set out to have hundreds of others try it, 
and found that scores of his subjects seemed equally 
able to influence the roll of the dice. 

Rhine’s experimental anomalies were not given a 
respectful hearing by a science world preoccupied with 
the advent of quantum physics. A clear and supposedly 
comprehensive picture of the physical world was 
emerging, with no room for spiritlike powers causing 
mysterious physical effects. ESP was tolerated as an 
idle fancy, but PK directly conflicted with the laws of 
physical cause for physical effect. 

That didn’t bother parapsychologists. As far as they 
were concerned, something was still going bump in the 
night. Once in a while, the media heard the sounds too. 
Newspapers carried periodic reports of wall-knocking 
poltergeists and psychics who mysteriously caused 
small objects to move or who bent silverware. Physi- 
cists, meanwhile, were radicalizing their view of reali- 
ty, submitting for consideration subatomic particles 
that moved faster than light, stars that collapsed into 
time-warping black holes, and anti-matter. The Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science de- 
cided that if it was going to allow those new eccertrici- 
ties, it would be only fair to include parapsychelogy, 
even if it was a cottage science. In 1969, following an 
impassioned plea by anthropologist Margaret Mead, 
the Parapsychology Association was voted in as an offi- 
cial member, but its phenomena were still regarded as 
unproven and alien. 

Once electronics and microscopic technology be- 
came available to them, parapsychologists proceeded 
with their first major experimental run at PK. The 
effort was so expansive that it was without precedent. 
Scientists—and pseudoscientists—dabbled in th? pos- 
sible influence of the psyche on magnetic fields, 
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Parapsychological scientists are 
finally producing defensible 
statistics that seem to suggest 
the existence of psychic energy 
with unknown potential. 








protein enzymes, paramecia, nuclear cloud chambers, 
sensitive thermistors, exotic metal alloys, fungi, and 
other unusual targets. Current literature in the field 
has become dominated by reports of PK, which offers a 
far greater variety of subject matter than telepathy 
ever could. Most perplexing is a mechanism known as 
the random event generator. 

In terms of evidential credibility and replication, the 
random event generator is the most substantial test 
procedure researchers in parapsychology have ever 
devised. Universities and other assorted think-tanks 
around the world, many never before interested in the 
occult, are taking the device seriously. Most of them 
are getting the same results. And parapsychological 
(psi) scientists are finally producing defensible statis- 
tics that seem to suggest the existence of psychic ener- 
gy with unknown potential. 


Scientist and Science Journal, a technical article 

appeared, entitled “Mental Influence on Ran- 
dom Events,” with an abstract underneath: “Two 
subjects have been found with the apparent ability to 
influence physical events by psychokinesis. The odds 
against obtaining the large difference between their 
scores by chance are more than 10 million to one." 

Helmut Schmidt, the author, is a German theoreti- 
cal physicist. He stands six-feet-two and is a thin man 
with receding blond hair. He works out of a large, 
bright-paneled office with thick gold shag rug at the 
Mind Science Foundation, twelve miles from down- 
town San Antonio. 

One day in 1967, while he was employed in Seattle 
as a senior plasma researcher for the Boeing Company, 
Schmidt began to ponder the ESP experiments he had 
read about in the work of Rhine and S. G. Soal, a 
London mathematics lecturer. He was troubled by 
their laboratory procedures, though intrigued by the 
results. Dr. Soal, once a standard-bearing skeptic of 
parapsychology, had been taken aback by some posi- 
tive results from his own ESP experiments. He found, 
among other puzzlements, that some people seemed to 
be able to predict which card the experimenter would 
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choose from the stack, a prophetic talent known as 
precognit;on. Rhine had found the same. He had used 
“Zener cards’ for his precognition tests, a pack of 
twenty-five ir which each displays either a cross, a 
square, a circle, a five-point star, or three wavy parallel 
lines. Subjects were required to have a “vision” of the 
card haphazardly chosen from the rest. The problem, 
as Schmidt saw it, was that parapsychologists had no 
foolproof way-of insuring that the cards had not simply 
fallen into a coincidental pattern, been fraudulently 
prearranged, er been covertly peeked at. With Rhine’s 
tumbling dice. no one could be certain the cubes were 
not lopsided, worn, or otherwise biased. Schmidt knew 
that what was needed was “a system indisputably 
random.” 

One such process is the radioactive decay of atomic 
nuclei. While we can roughly guess how many atoms 
will decay in radioactive substances over a certain peri- 
od of time, we can't possibly predict the exact moment 
an atom will deteriorate, firing out a high-speed elec- 
tron. If, somehow, a person were able to tell when 
radioactive particles were about to be released, he 
would be doirg so through ESP, Schmidt concluded, 
since not ever the most sensitive electron microscope 
can precisely warn of an impending atomic fade-out. 
The perfect test, then, would involve radioactivity as 
the source of -andomness. 

Schmidt invented the “quantum mechanical random 
generator” precisely this principle. It was a gray 
metal box wih switches and counting displays, not 
much larger taan a hard-cover unabridged dictionary, 
but inside was a labyrinth of microcircuitry, silicon 
chips, and trazsistors and electronic triggers, the most 
sophisticated ‘ool in the history of parapsychology. 
Once turned en, it would automatically proceed to a 
series of s:op-and-go patterns among target positions. 
It acted as a complex roulette wheel, and the atomic 
decays, in the role of the “marble,” determined when 
and where the “wheel” would instantaneously stop. 
The subject’s ebjective, naturally, was to “guess” intu- 
itively the general pattern of the machine. 

For radioactivity, Schmidt used a piece of strontium 
90. Electrons ired from the strontium, which was of 
weakened streagth, at an average rate of ten events a 
second. Each one was registered on a nearby Geiger 
tube. Meanwhile, a high-speed counter, the “roulette 
wheel,” passec the four possible targets at a rate of a 
million times-a secend. Every time a strontium particle 
registered, the counter stopped wherever it was at the 
exact millisecond. There was thus a perfect 25 percent 
chance of a given target being hit. 

The targets were connected to four corresponding 
lamps, blue, yellow, red, and green, arranged on a 
display board. Next to each lamp was a button. When 
the subject wanted to make a guess, he pressed the 
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button of whichever lamp he thought would illumi- 
nate. As long as the subject took no action, the display 
remained unlit, despite the fact that inside, the stron- 
tium was proceeding with its constant selections. 
When a button was pressed, the machine was activated 
to light the lamp that was connected to the target 
position the counter would next stop at. If his chosen 
bulb lit, a hit. The score was kept by two electrome- 
chanical counters and an independent punch-tape that 
would be checked by a computer later to make sure the 
scoreboard had not been manipulated. Anyone who 
guessed right more than a quarter of the time was 
beating the odds. 

The first exploratory test, conducted on 100 people, 
produced mainly chance scores. For the next opera- 
tion, Schmidt recruited three new subjects who 
claimed to have a history of psychic experiences and 
who belonged to spiritualist or “psychic development” 
groups. They were told to play it by hunch. “I told 
them to relax, and make the guesses however they felt 
would be best," Schmidt says. “Everything was very, 
very normal, yes." 

Except the results. The three scored an average of 
only four or five extra hits per hundred attempts. 
However, after 63,066 trials, that figures to odds of 
one against hundreds of millions. In a confirmatory 
test, the subjects were given the option of aiming for 
either a large or a small number of hits. If they chose 
the latter, the task would be to push a button next to a 
light that would not illuminate next. Twenty thousand 
trials later, a computer evaluated the high-aim success 
rate at 26.8 percent. When the subjects were intending 
low, the chosen light glowed only 22.7 percent of the 
time. Says Schmidt: “The odds against obtaining this 
or better score by chance is more than ten billion to 
one." The results were far higher than any other psi 
researcher had tabulated up to that point. They were 
also a fascinating distance above the twenty-to-one 
ratio accepted as the significance level in other disci- 
plines. 

Unless Schmidt was fabricating the data, something 
inexplicable was happening. Run through millions of 
control trials, in which the machine was left on in the 
absence of humans, the generator's results were neatly 
in accordance with the laws of probability. But were 
the subjects really predicting what the generator would 
do? Or were they exerting subconscious PK and influ- 
encing the machine to correspond with their guesses? 

To isolete any possible psychokinetic effect, 
Schmidt changed the display panel and simplified the 
generator so that it had just two target positions, 
symbolized this time as +1 (“heads”) and —1 
("tails"). The display was restructured so that there 
were nine lightbulbs arranged in a circle and no more 
buttons. Switched on, the electronic “coin-flipper” lit 
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Something to do with 
consciousness appeared to be 
affecting cold hardware. 
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a bulb at the top of the circle. When the strontium 
picked up a +1, the electrical current lit a bulb imme- 
diately to the right of the top light and would proceed 
to flash in a clockwise direction if the following 
numbers continued coming up heads. Conversely, 
— 1’s caused the current to flow counterclockwise. At a 
typical rate of one step a second, the light performed 
an erratic walk among the nine lamps, half of the time 
jumping clockwise, and vice versa. Seated directly in 
front of the display, subjects were asked consciously to 
attempt to make the lights go in one direction more 
often than the other. Schmidt felt he could be sure the 
results were PK instead of ESP because he was not 
asking them to guess what the generator would choose, 
but instead was trying to see if they could deviate a 
long run of random machine choices. In the end, if 
subjects had been simply guessing the results, the 
machine theoretically would still have chosen each 
target 50 percent of the time. PK, on the other hand, 
would unbalance the two columns of total machine 
choices, and in fact this is just what happened. Prelim- 
inary tests bore out his idea that a mental force was 
influencing the machine, he says, and in years of 
follow-up experimentation, that conclusion grew 
stronger. Something to do with consciousness ap- 
peared to be affecting cold hardware. 


artin Gardner, the most erudite critic of 
parapsychology, is a serious, tense-ap- 
pearing man with a relaxed voice. His 


bushy white eyebrows are partly concealed by thick 
horn-rimmed glasses. To date, says Gardner, “there is 
still not a solid shred of evidence for psychic miracles.” 
As far back as 1952, Gardner wrote a book entitled 
Fads and Fallacies in the Name of Science. In it he 
criticized the work of Rhine and others for slovenly 
experimentation and myopic observation. Today, he 
serves on the executive council of the Committee for 
the Scientific Investigation of Claims of the Paranor- 
mal, an organization of magicians, philosophers, scien- 
tists, and writers who debunk each new psi claim as 
quickly as it appears. They are professional disbeliev- 
ers, well-heeled with prestige: astronomer Carl Sagan, 
psychologist B. F. Skinner, and writer Isaac Asimov 
serve as associate members. Gardner is the commit- 
tee’s sentinel. 


When dealing with psychic experimentation, Gard- 
ner has a simple philosophy: If the slightest room for 
trickery, error, or fraud exists, the test is invalid. 
Scientists, he says, are "the easiest people to fool.” “In 
the few cases where tests have been closely scrutinized, 
large loopholes in controls have come to light." The 
most publicized ESP tests of the decade have taken 
place at Stanford Research Institute in Menlo Park, 
California. Along with other members of CSICP, 
Gardner seriously questions Stanford’s statistical prac- 
tices and overall objectivity. Recent SRI experimenta- 
tion dealt with what its scientists refer to as “remote- 
viewing," the alleged clairvoyant talent for envisioning 
distant objects and places. That potential capability 
was enough to interest the CIA in sponsoring an exper- 
iment, **Project Scanate," in which two psychics tried 
to project their ESP to classified sites, but though 
success was reported in that venture, a Department of 
Defense intelligence squad had earlier reviewed some 
of SRI’s psi work and deemed it informally executed. 
Says psychologist Ray Hyman, who served as a consul- 
tant to defense investigators, “In a visit to SRI on 
December 8, 1972, I saw little to increase my confi- 
dence in their ability to conduct psychic investiga- 
tions." SRI parapsychologists are now investigating 
random generators, perhaps partly because they have 
noticed that only one large-scale endeavor in psi has 
not yet been found to have serious flaws: the work of 
Helmut Schmidt. 

Schmidt's experimentation is rarely discussed in the 
press, presumably because of its complexities and 
subtleties. Yet while television and magazines regular- 
ly focus on SRI as an example of scientific inquiry into 
the paranormal, the most frequently cited experimen- 
tation in the top echelons of parapsychology is that 
with random generators. The machines are as pervasive 
as card-guessing was decades ago, and rapidly spread- 
ing. As yet, Gardner says, he knows of no thoroughgo- 
ing critique on Schmidt. 

Still, Schmidt's work cannot be accepted on faith. 
No accurate evaluation has been attempted by an inde- 
pendent and skeptical statistician, a task that, accord- 
ing to Gardner, would require months of investigation 
and at least $50,000 in fees. “One would have to 
analyze any raw data still available, interview all the 
participants, and so on," he says. 

Whenever humans are involved in an experiment, 
even if it is merely to switch on machines or yank out 
punch-tapes, the possibility of subterfuge remains. “I 
suppose,” observes Gardner, “that as more and more 
sophisticated randomizing techniques are used by 
parapsychologists, more clever ways of biasing them 
may be found by the very small minority that 
consciously fudge their results. Just as the rise of 
modern computers in banks has been accompanied bv a 


rise in sophisticated computer frauds. It may appear 
incontrovertible on paper, but the fact is no skeptical 
observer was standing over Schmidt when he was 
garnering his fantastic statistics." 

In the spring of 1974, J. B. Rhine revealed to the 
press that parapsychologist Walter J. Levy had been 
nabbed falsifymg psychokinetic data—random genera- 
tor work. Dr. Levy-was, at the time, director of Rhine’s 
Institute of Parapsychology in Durham, North Caroli- 
na, a post once held by Schmidt. As it happened, two 
alert colleagues suspicious of Levy's extrachance re- 
sults found that he was manipulating the recording 
device. Spying on Levy in the laboratory, one of the 
investigators watched the director biasing the results 
by pulling a plug at strategic intervals in a way that 
registered an unrepresentative number of hits. He was 
forced into resignation, his nine years of research null 
and void. 

The most publicized person claiming the ability of 
directly observable PK, Uri Geller, has left the lime- 
light because he could not prove he can actually bend 
and otherwise contort forks and spoons via mind alone. 
Some scientisis claimed he affected exotic metals, 
causing strange low- or high-temperature atomic 
effects as he bent them, but virtually all the Geller 
studies had serious protocol faults, and his resistance to 
full-time laboratory work has prevented a conclusive 
study. A number of respected experimentalists, howev- 
er, including scientists at SRI, believe Geller can 
indeed cause metal to bend or break simply through a 
light rubbing motien of the fingers. 

Any time only one laboratory reports new effects, 
the results are suspect. So there was at least one major 
element left for the generator work: replication. Near- 
ly every ESP and PK experiment had lacked that vital 
ingredient. One scientist's psychic finding was anoth- 
er's chance results. Only when they could be repro- 
duced and amplified would Schmidt's claim be a seri- 
ous candidate for validity. Which brings us to the 
present... 


eepest Brooklyn, the end of 1977. In a 
D windowless basement laboratory at Mai- 
monides Medical Center, a stout, bespecta- 

cled researcher, Charles Honorton, stands at the foot 
of a small mountain of electronics. He is watching red 
block digits on an electronics counter rapidly register- 
ing hits for a complex random generator he named 
“PSIFI.” The machine produces up to a thousand 
trials a second, operating on the same principle as 
Schmidt's but employing thermal noise as the source 
of randomness. The subject is twelve feet and two 
double-steel walls away, nearly asleep on a vinyl reclin- 
er in a red-lit isolation room. Electrodes are pasted to 
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his scalp and right ear. A constant cacophony of odd 
tones—beeps, bass, a static buzzing—comes through a 
pair of headphones. The subject, passively attentive, 
tries to "think" the feedback noise toward the low end 
of the spectrum, gently wishing it to remain there. 
When it does, the possibility exists that PSIFI is being 
psychokinetically affected. This happens frequently, 
Honorton says. 

An intense fellow in his early thirties, with a somber 
stare and constant pipe, Honorton calls his laboratory 
the Division of Parapsychology and Psychophysics. 
Years ago it was the Dream Laboratory, drawing 
national publicity for some pioneering experiments in 
telepathy and precognition. During the last two years 
the laboratory has switched its emphasis to PK, 
confirming and extending Schmidt's work. 

PSIFI is unique because of its many options: an 
EEG to monitor brainwaves, a myograph for muscle 
activity, an autogenic system of feedback to orient 
psychokinetic trials. This way, Honorton can find the 
psychological and physiological conditions most fertile 
to PK. The atmosphere is cordial (*Experimenters 
who made an effort to help their subjects feel comfort- 
able and relaxed were more successful than those who 
got right down to business," he notes), with Honorton 
softly speaking directions over an intercom to the 
subject in the other room, which is shielded from 
sound, radio waves, and static. As in the Schmidt stud- 
ies, the subject aims at the feedback, only indirectly 
trying to affect the generator. 

In theory, psychokinetic feedback is similar to 
biofeedback, in which a person learns to control bodily 
functions not normally subject to conscious will. The 
most famous biofeedback technique was developed at 
the Menninger Clinic in the 1960s. By attaching to 
their hands a sensitive thermistor that monitored heat, 
subjects were taught to increase their skin temperature 
at will. Connected to a gauge needle, the thermistor 
converted the reading to a readily visible display, so the 
subject could follow what was going on inside him. 
Watching the needle movements, people gained con- 
trol over autonomic functions. 

Honorton hypothesized that perhaps PK functioned 
similarly, that everyone had psychic talents but had no 
way of knowing how to externalize them. He arranged 
the audio feedback so subjects could actively search for 
the mental state conducive to significant PSIFI scor- 
ing, and it apparently worked. Maimonides and other 
laboratories employing this technique have reported 
significant results in replication experiments. In 1976, 
Honorton and nuclear physicist Dr. Edwin May issued 
a formal statement declaring that PSIFI was picking 
up “an as yet anomalous human capability to interact 
with remote physical systems." 

Since the days of Rhine, parapsychologists have said 
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Once, when asked what one 
practical application of PK might 
be, J. B. Rhine said: “Healing.” 





that psi energies are constantly at work, unnoticed, 
within the human organism. The exteriorization of 
such “energy,” they say, rather than the existence of 
the force itself, is abnormal. Despite a scarcity of 
evidence, some scientists suggest that certain functions 
of the nervous system, for example, are directed by an 
internal brand of PK. Supporting that notion is the 
recent discovery that, through biofeedback, a single 
nerve cell can be consciously controlled. Once, when 
asked what one practical application of PK might be, 
J. B. Rhine said: “Healing.” 


undreds of people claim to be “psychokinetic 
H agents," what most people know as psychic 
healers. So many exist that Martin Gard- 
ner's committee of skeptics formed a special branch to 
deal with questionable cures. If any one area of para- 
psychology is potentially dangerous to the public, it is 
the dependence of ailing people on faith healers who 
have no real knowledge of medicine. The most ardent 
supporters of psi would not claim that paranormal 
*healing" should be relied upon by the ailing, but in 
fact the credulous and uninformed are bound to do 
exactlv that. While healing is questionable itself, 
however, researchers declare it to be the major para- 
psychological goal, in an obvious attempt to emphasize 
the positive applicability and to dissuade their listeners 
from preoccupation with possible harmful uses, such as 
psychic warfare. An unwritten rule holds that efforts 
should be aimed in the healing direction, and most new 
experimentation is oriented to the human body. 

Dean Kraft is the most famous of the growing 
number of psi medicine men and also the most profes- 
sional in this highly dubious realm. Patients are 
referred to him by some two hundred doctors, he 
claims, and must, before he attends them, fill out a case 
form pledging to continue seeing more conventional 
practitioners. No fees are charged. Instead, patients 
make donations. And, as a result, Kraft, a street-wise 
twenty-eight-year-old who never attended a day of 
medical school, lives a comfortable upper-middle- 
income life with a plush **doctor's office" on Manhat- 
tan's East Side. 

Before 1972, Kraft never heard the term “psychoki- 
nesis." But that year strange things begar happening. 
He claims that small objects near him seemed to move 
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of their own volition. He learned to concentrate, hands 
outstretched and trembling, and cause pens and plas- 
tic-wrapped candy to skip, hop, and jump for short 
distances. Reporters watched him do what he swears is 
no trick. So did John Lennon and Yoko Ono. And 
scientists. At Stanford Research Institute, Kraft de- 
flected a motionless pendulum sealed in a glass case 
and monitored by a laser beam. The next time he tried, 
he knocked the shaft off its treadle. Dakin Laborato- 
ries in San Francisco issued a report saying that he 
affected electrical fields and the growth of rye grass. In 
another experiment, Dakin researchers asked him to 
attempt to lower the blood pressure of a chronically 
hypertensive rat. In the presence of two scientists, 
Kraft tried to cure the rat for thirty minutes without 
touching it, and without disguising his personal dislike 
for the animal. Immediately afterward, the vermin was 
found dead, for reasons unknown. 

Kraft likes people better. In the last several years he 
has seen more than 3000 of them. He claims 70 
percent of them have benefited in some way from his 
enchanted hands. He says he has successfully treated 
herpes, kidney stones, cancerous tumors, multiple scle- 
rosis, and depression. A New York City family court 
judge told the Village Voice about “an incurable 
arthritic condition in my knee and back. Dean came 
over to see me, and sure enough, the pain left me. And 
I haven’t had any problems since.” A physician, Dr. 
Gerald Jampolsky of Tiburon, California, said he 
watched Kraft treat a man with a cyst on his knee. 
“Normally, it would have needed surgical removal,” he 
told the press. “It would not disappear by itself. Today, 
after a healing by Kraft, the cyst has shrunk in size by 
95 percent, based on x-rays taken before and after.” 

In this domain, so rife with charlatans, I found it 
surprising to talk with John Kmetz of the Science 
Unlimited Research Foundation in Texas. Dr. Kmetz, 
in one experiment, gave the psychic a flask that 
contained a culture of HeLa cells, more commonly 
known as pelvic cancer. When alive, the cells cling to 
the glass with such an intensity that you could slam the 
container against a wall and still not loosen their grip. 
Kraft held the flask between his palms. Later, a micro- 
scope revealed that a startling number of cells had 
detached and were floating freely. That meant they 
had died. “No way he didn’t do something to them,” 
Kmetz says. “It’s one of the most exciting things I’ve 
ever seen.” Kraft is exhilarated about it too. “I was 
really cooking down there.” 


G "I likelihood of negative application 
frightens me greatly," Charles Honorton 
says. His worry is that work with random 

generators will eventually pave the way, unwittingly, to 
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The chart shows it all. In the face of a 
relentless rise in prices, one cost keeps drop- 
ping drematically: information technology. 

A setof calculations that cost $1.26 to do on 
an IBM computer in 1952 can be done today 
for 7/10-hs of a cent. 

Thats 180 times less. (Compared to the 
buying Dower of a 1952 dollar, it’s really over 
400 times less.) 

Why aas the information technology indus- 
try so saccessfully bucked the tide of rising 
prices? 

For cne thing, it’s a young industry. And 
being yeung means being innovative. 

Heres one example: the computing power 


of a machine which filled a large room 25 
years ago is contained in circuits that you can 
hold in your hand today. And the computation 
speeds are over a thousand times faster. 

These and other advances come from IBM 
and hundreds of other companies in the infor- 
mation technology industry. 

With every innovative advance, and every 
resulting reduction in computing costs, the 
advantages of information technology be- 
come available to more and more people. 
lechnology which increases productivity to 
help slow the pace of rising costs. 

Innovation. Productivity. Helping to fight 
inflation. 


Helping put information to work for people 


the use of psychic energy for purposes that are not as 
lofty as, say, healing. “Given the right level of funding, 
it would be possible to make the necessary progress for 
practical application. That would be a real Pandora’s 
box. If PK is distance-independent, as it seems to be 
[Schmidt found subjects could affect his equipment 
from across town], the possibility of jamming comput- 
ers or erasing program cards is there. And remember, 
Kulagina was reported to have caused a frog heart kept 
functioning in saline solution to stop beating.” 

Ninel Sergeyevna Kulagina is a plump, fifty-two- 
year-old Russian housewife. A top line of Soviet scien- 
tists have filmed her causing, through purported PK, 
compass needles to spin, unexposed camera film te fog, 
wood matches to drag along tabletops even when 
protected under Plexiglas, and numerous other small 
objects to budge paranormally. During a typical 
session, Kulagina sits in a straight chair in front of a 
table, after being x-rayed or otherwise checked for 
trick devices, at first appearing relaxed as she takes 
several breaths. Then she holds one or both hands near 
an object supplied by an observer. It matters not if it is 
organic or inorganic, magnetic or nonmagnetic The 
sessions last anywhere from a minute to two hours. The 
objects begin squirming eerily as she intently star2s on, 
her brainwaves increasing in voltage and her pulse 
racing up to 240 beats a minute. Westerners have 
observed her in independent circumstances whick they 
feel precluded fraud or the possibility that she is 
governmental propaganda. Afterward she is in bodily 
pain and utterly exhausted, suffering lack of coordina- 
tion, dizziness, and insomnia. Moscow University’s 
chairman of theoretical physics, Dr. Y. A. Terletsky, 
once told Pravda that Kulagina “displays a new and 
unknown form of energy.” 

The Defense Intelligence Agency recently issued a 
report stating: “Soviet or Czech perfection of psycho- 
tronic (PK) weapons would pose a severe threat to 
every military, embassy, or security fumction The 
emitted energy would be silent and difficult to detect 
electronically and the only power source recuired 
would be the human operator." The source o° that 
warning is a Czechoslovakian engineer, Robert Pavlita, 
who, according to reports, has developed small gadgets 
that collect and magnify psychic energy. 

While the West has its share of what William James 
called “white crows,” the lesson of Kulagina is that the 
Russians are more specifically in tune with PK than 
Americans, who tend to associate it with comic-strip 
wonder-workers. Informed speculators estimate that 
the Soviet Union has about thirty governmeat-run 
parapsychological laboratories, most of them focusing 
on PK. America has none—officially, at least. Emigré 
Soviet physicist August Shtern, who spen: three years 
in a secret laboratory in Novosibirsk's Science City, 
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“The likelihood of 
negative application 
frightens me greatly." 








said that the Soviet aim is to identify the physical basis 
for PK. Little is known of the psychic workshops, 
except that they have coded locks and are referred to, 
in cover, as centers for the study of automation or 
electronics. No Soviet breakthrough is evident, nor is 
there any indication that they have tools more sophisti- 
cated than the random generator. 

The Central Intelligence Agency denies it is directly 
involved with psychokinetic research, though it recent- 
ly drew a $30,000 contract to have Garrett Airsearch 
Manufacturing Co. of California overview the Soviet 
work in the field, and it has been involved as a funding 
agent in at least two other cases: "Project Scanate," 
mentioned above, and clairvoyance experimentation, 
with the National Security Agency, at Stanford 
Research Institute. 

SRI's most active researcher of the arcane, Hal 
Puthoff, a laser physicist who once worked for the 
NSA, claims to have witnessed, with several other 
physicists, a New York psychic named Ingo Swann 
stop the chart pattern of a complex magnetometer 
shielded in a vault beneath Stanford University's Vari- 
an Physics Building. If a psychic can really do that, the 
same forces might as easily interfere with military 
equipment—a missile’s sensory system, for example. 
The Navy realized that potential and funded follow-up 
experimentation. 

Parapsychologists generally cringe at the thought of 
military applications of PK. One prominent physicist 
recently refused a government invitation to study the 
effect of the mind on laser beams. Maimonides has 
accepted federal money, but only from the National 
Institutes of Health. Medical uses are what most 
researchers are concerned with; military dollars are 
known as “black money." Besides, parapsychologists 
are too busy with other matters to think of war games. 
There is much more evidence to gather. 


saw man pulling away from an utterly mecha- 

nistic view of the universe. He saw us evolving 
toward the “noosphere,” all one, one all, a union of 
ethereal energies. “When everything else, after con- 
centrating or being dissipated, has passed away," he 
wrote, "spirit will remain." Positive findings on PK 
and other psychic phenomena lend credence to such 


Į his furthest visions, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 
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. consistent with sound business principles. 
Thats been the creed of rural electric systems 
for more than 40 years. 


It hasn't changed, although about everything 
having to do with the cost of power production 
and distribution has. 


Time was when "one-cent electricity" was 
our motto and our goal. In state after state, we 
delivered. But even nonprofit utilities such as 
ours can hold the line only so long. 


It takes five times as much money to build 
an electric generating plant today as it did 10 
years ago. Materials, transportation—all operating 
costs—have zoomed upward. Gas, coal, oil, and 
nuclear fuels, too. And you can't install scrub- 
bers and other pollution-control equipment for 
pennies. 

Delays constitute one of the biggest factors 
in ever-increasing power costs. Electric rates are 
affected each time plant construction is held up, 
for whatever reason. Halting a million-kilowatt 


America’s 
rural electric systems 
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generating facility adds more than half a million 
dollars a day to its total cost . . . ultimately borne 
by consumers. 


In our view, several steps can be taken to 
keep rates within reason. Energy conservation 
is one. We know firsthand that conservation can 
result in significant fuel savings. 


Another is full development and use of all 
feasible energy and fuel resources . . . coal, water 


power, nuclear, solar, geothermal, wind, and the 
rest. 


Further, sensible regulation and project 
licensing procedures are needed, along with 
intensive study and application of creative rate 
designs, and a close watch on fuel prices to make 
sure they’re fair. 


We can't promise lower-priced electricity 
for the future. But we can, and do, promise to 
do our best to help meet America’s power needs 


at the lowest possible cost to America’s 
consumers. 


We of America’s consumer-owned rural electric systems 
serve 25 million people across the countryside. If you’d 
like more information on our energy plans and policies, 


please write: Dept A, National Rural Electric Cooperative 


Association, 2000 Florida Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009. 
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All of the brain is in 


the mind, but not all of 
the mind is in the brain. 








seemingly extravagant conceptions of a supernatural 
psyche. 

The mainstreamers of neuroscience prefer to think 
of man as a highly complex machine, completely ex- 
plicable in terms of physics and chemistry. This is 
monism. Since Darwin, science has shed the need for a 
Garden of Eden. Biologists have been able themselves 
to assume the role of superbeings, creating life forms 
in test tubes and dabbling with genetics sans Divine 
Intervention. Anomalies reported from parapsycholo- 
gy laboratories smudge the neatness of mechanism and 
thus are ridiculed, often rightly, as pseudoscientific 
gobbledygook or wishful superstition. Not long ago, a 
polygraph expert, Cleve Backster, had much of the 
general public convinced that they could telepathize 
philodendrons and other plants. It seemed plants had 
ESP. Later, his experiments were discredited by 
parapsychologists who exercised better experimental 
controls and found no supportive evidence. Other 
seemingly tight experiments held at prestigious insti- 
tutions have been found at fault, and random genera- 
tors could suffer the same fate when we learn more of 
the procedures. The natural inclination is to believe, 
and it comes “from the same need as have all other 
civilizations: from the necessity of defending oneself 
against the crushingly superior forces of nature,” to 
borrow from Freud. 

Despite science’s success in predicting routines in 
nature, however, bothersome questions to do with 
consciousness remain. An increasing number of neuro- 
physiologists are troubled by the pervasive notion that 
human thought is nothing more than electricity jump- 
ing among cerebral nerve threads. For all their use of 


SYNTAX 
by Philip Booth 
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scalpels and electrodes, scientists still have not located 
all the mechanisms of being. How new decisions are 
made, where a sense of purpose comes from, the 
mechanics of imagination, general creativity, and emo- 
tion, are unknown. In some experiments, neuroscien- 
tists have found that electrical stimulus of fingers 
reaches consciousness bafflingly faster than simple 
neural routes should allow. Questions also abound as 
far as vision and memory are concerned. While the 
brain has definite functions in these areas, an outside, 
undiscovered entity also appears to be at work, a 
contributor known as the mind. 

“There is no good evidence that the brain alone can 
carry out the work the mind does," the late Wilder 
Penfield, the famous Canadian brain surgeon, wrote, 
adding, “It is easier to rationalize man’s being on the 
basis of two elements [material, immaterial] than on 
the basis of one." Nobel laureate Sir John Eccles 
ventures further, suggesting that the mind, when it 
wants action, assembles brain activity the same way a 
conductor organizes an orchestra. “The mind makes 
these very slight and subtle changes for hundreds of 
millions of cells, gradually bringing it through and 
channeling it into the correct target cells to make a 
movement," he says. “And so there is psychokinesis, 
mind acting upon a material object, namely brain 
cells.” In other words: All of the brain is in the mind, 
but not all of the mind is in the brain. 

Parapsychology is still a marginal science, and its 
claims seem grandiose. No one has found a way of 
provoking it on command 100 percent of the time, not 
with random generators, not with Ninel Kulagina. 
Much depends on faith. 

“Speaking for myself,” admits Honorton, “I make 
no stronger claim than this: For the first time in the 
history of science we have begun to forge an empirical 
approach to one of the most profound and ancient 
mysteries, the nature of the mind and its relationship 
to the physical world. We have no answers, but we 
have begun to develop methods that will enable us to 
ask some different kinds of questions." |] 


Short of words in that quick dark 
where there was nothing between them, 


he longed, in her, for some light verb 
which, if she could, would ease him. 





“Not for nothing is O'Faolain one 


of the few modern writers who 
has a permanent, almost classic 


place in our literary tradition’ 
- New York Times 


If you've never experienced Sean O'Faolains elegantly crafted 
art, here is the perfect opportunity: O'Faolain's own selection of 
the best short stories he has produced over the past forty years. 
There are seventeen stories in all, from the hauntingly pastoral 
The Silence of the Valley to the worldly Something, Everything, 
Anything, Nothing—a rich sampling of delights from Ireland's 
master storyteller. 
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$9.95 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
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here are two sides to every brain, as 
"1 different in personality as St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Understanding how 
each half works can help us perform 
better professionally, socially, and even 
privately. Not uaderstanding the sepa- 
rate funetions and faculties of each 
hemisphere of gray matter can lead to 
real problems The brain divided 








against itself cannot keep a job, win at 
poker, pick up strangers in bars, or 
master adult participation sports. 

How did we find out about the two- 
hemisphere brain in the first place? 
Most of our savvy has been developed as 
the result of miscaleulations by neuro- 
surgeons in operating rooms. Other in- 
sights have come from the observation 
of people trying to balance lead pencils 
on their fingers while reciting "Thana- 
topsis." 

For example, it has been discovered 
that the person whose left hemisphere 
is inadvertently misplaced during sur- 
gery wakes up without the power of 
speech. This tells us that language is 
stored in the left side of the brain. 

On the other hand, psychologists 
have noticed that the fellow whose 
right hemisphere is hooked up to elec- 
trodes will start tap-dancing or belting 
out punk-rock arias the second the volt- 
age is switched on. This shows that the 
gift for music and rhythm is stored on 
the right side. 

Scientists have given the brain's two 
hemispheres popular names to keep 
laymen from getting confused about 
them, and, more important, to help peo- 
ple develop proper self-management 
techniques for each side, so that nearly 
everyone can learn to lead a happy, full- 
brained life. 

The left hemisphere, which is the 
analytical, rational, critical side, has 
been dubbed Lupwic. LUDWIG is our 
verbalizer. He helps us read, write, 
solve crossword puzzles, figure out road 
maps, do arithmetic, win arguments 
using logic. 
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The right hemisphere, which is our 
intuitive, emotional, artistic, athletic 
side, is known as RAOUL. He helps us 
visualize things, sing and dance, fight 
bulls, freak out on drugs, win argu- 
ments using threats. 

Commonly heard phrases such as 
“He’s a half-wit,” “Frances does not 
have all her marbles,” and “You know 
something, Max, you're not playing 
with a full deck," reflect the fact that 
our culture is already dimly aware of 
the split-brain phenomenon. The beau- 
ty of our present understanding on the 
subject is that now we can accurately 
identify where and when each side of 
the noggin might be letting us down. 

Learning to use LUDWIG and RAOUL 
correctly paves the way for maximum 
fulfillment in your chosen field. 

Suppose you have chosen left field. 

To do a good job in this position, it is 
not enough to use RAOUL to gauge intui- 
tively the flight of every fly ball hit to 
your side and then to dance athletically 
into position and snag same. You must 
also use LUDWIG out there. Suppose a 
pull hitter comes to bat. If you consult 
your analytical left hemisphere, you'll 
realize it would be a good idea to shift 
over more toward the foul line. But if 
you leave “natural athlete" RAOUL ex- 
clusively in charge, you may stay put in 
shallow left like an arse, and let a weak 
pop get by you down the line, resulting 
in a sure three-bagger, especially in 
Fenway Park. 

What if you are more of an aesthete 
than an athlete? The same two-brain 
theory applies. Say you have built up an 
impressive critical vocabulary regard- 
ing the late Cézanne. Thanks to your 
years of stalking the elusive master 
through the world's top museums, your 
LUDWIG can ably analyze and articulate 
the forma! dialogue between oils and 
watercolors that the artist reopened 
with his late work, and particularly 
with his amusing “Skull and Bones" 
series. But if you did not let RAOUL 
respond to these canvases subjectively, 
you might fail to notice that the third 
one from the left is upside-down, or 
that a fellow museum-goer has pur- 
loined your catalogue, or that the ex- 
hibit has already left for Houston. 

The point we're trying to make is 
that it takes two sides of the brain to 
lead a normal, productive life. Society 
benefits when its citizens use both sides 
in proper balance. There is less insensi- 
tivity in high places because LUDWIG 
has to share power with the teary 
RAOUL. There is more common sense 


among poets because RAOUL has to wait 
until he has been published before LUD- 
WIG will allow him to give publie read- 
ings. 

Soon a patented device will be on the 
market to help people stimulate and/or 
deaden that side of the brain that 


appears to be giving them the most 
trouble or the least cooperation. We 
have great hopes for this device, partic- 
ularly as it appears we will be able to 
offer it in the $19.95 range, along with 
an attachment that permits it to be 
used on neighbors, which is optional. 








HENRY BESTON: THE OUTERMOST MAN 
by Clarissa M. Lorenz 


mong the casualties of the great 
blizzard of February 1978 was a 
small Cape Cod house where the late 
naturalist Henry Beston wrote his clas- 
sie, The Outermost House. His widow, 
poet Elizabeth Coatsworth, noted that 
the book was just fifty years old. “I 
think Henry would have said a great 
storm was the way it should go. He was 
never afraid of change. His Outermost 
House is forever young in his book, as 
he would have wished." 

All New England mourned the loss of 
this national literary landmark, a 
Walter Mitty dream for many a mal- 
content. "The Outermost House marked 
the place where one man searched for 
and found his humanity in nature," and 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
drew a parallel between the February 
6-7, 1978, storm and that of February 
19-20, 1927, chronicled by Beston. 

"I have a professional respect for the 
sea," he had told me in 1926 when I 
interviewed him for the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript. "I recognize that awful 
sense of purpose to get you, batter you, 
sink you. That's what hypnotized Jo- 
seph Conrad, and it does me—cuts a 
man down to size!” He was then thirty- 
eight, a towering bachelor with tousled 
dark hair, Irish-French charm, a per- 
sonality "like a breath of salt air." His 
voice was deep and resonant. "Living on 
the Cape brought out the mystic in me," 
he said, "showing me that the surprise 
of life was quite the biggest thing. I find 
city life too drab and tame to stir the 
soul. I want to do an adventure novel 
about the New England coast. My 
settings must have mystery, and only 
the sea can give that. Saddled on my 
dunes, I drink in the colossal energy of 
nature. Although she is pretty well 
muzzled for man's use, she is still a 
giant, a great presence." 

The better to observe nature's mas- 
terpieces, he had ten windows cut into 
his sixteen-by-twenty-foot shelter. It 


stood on a peninsula jutting out into the 
Atlantic, the Chatham marshes to the 
west, the dunes stretching north and 
south. Two rooms, a brick fireplace, a 
twin-burner oil stove for cooking, fresh 
well water— what more could one ask? 

"Three times a week a neighbor's 
horse and cart take me to Eastham for 
kerosene, milk, eggs, and fresh produce. 
I don't care for the lazy, makeshift way 
we have of eating out of tin cans. I get 
the sharpest pleasure out of the sense 
of smell—fresh, ploughed-up earth, 
new-mown hay, herbs, the tang of the 
sea. These affect me as no painting ever 
could. People are cheating themselves 
with their sophistication and blase dil- 
ettantism! We are a cigarette-smoking 
race. We shut out beauty with tobacco 
smoke, drink ourselves senseless, rush 
from one place to another, seeing noth- 
ing along the way. How many of us feel 
the vastness of the universe, the mira- 
cle of stars? How can we, when our five 
senses are atrophying? We're losing all 
semblance of values." 

The human dilemma obsessed Bes- 
ton. Science would never solve man- 
kind's problems. He saw the rhythm of 
life being destroyed or lost in an age of 
violence, lust for power, and concentra- 
tion on things instead of emotions. 
Moving away from our natural environ- 
ment brought disorientation. “Were 
enchained. We must recapture the 
primitive, sensuous feel of the earth we 
tread, live in harmony with the seasons, 
with the rhythm of the tides and 
earth's revolutions.” 

The Fo'castle symbolized deliverance 
from the constraints, deprivations, and 
monotony of civilization. His nearest 
neighbors were the Nauset Coast 
Guard. "The surfmen walk the shore 
twice through the night. I owe these 
splendid men a world of friendly ser- 
vices. Patrolling the great beach in a 
northeast blizzard calls for terrific 
stamina. With an urgent message to 
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dispatch, I look for a yellow light bob- 
bling along the breakers—a reassuring 
glow in the vast immensity of sea and 
sky and roaring dark!” This never- 
ending struggle between man and sea 
fascinated Beston, and during his year 
of living in the Fo’castle, he witnessed a 
dramatic October gale and the devas- 
tating storm of February 1927, when 
nine Coast Guard crewmen perished in 
a ninety-mile-an-hour gale. His friends 
worried about him, but the house with- 
stood the pounding, though perched a 
scant twenty feet above the high-water 
mark. — 

He found Cape Cod an ornithologist’s 
paradise, where eagles were by no 
means rare. Wild birds he envisaged as 
creatures “caught with ourselves in the 
net of life and time, fellow-prisoners of 
the splendor and the travail of the 
earth.” Civilization had already en- 
croached, and a new danger threatened 
the birds at sea. “Five years ago,” he 
said in The Outermost House, “the 
shores of Monomoy peninsula were 
strewn with hundreds, even thousands, 
of dead sea fowl, for the tankers 
pumped out slop [residue of crude oil] as 
they were passing the shoals—into the 
very waters, indeed, on which the birds 
have lived since time began! To-day oil 
is more the chance fate of the unfortu- 
nate individual. But let us hope that all 
such pollution will presently end!” 

He would be less sanguine now. 


hough Beston was regarded as a 
ME ster sttat rather than a writer, he 
was actually a superb craftsman 
trained in the French school. “The two 
greatest influences in my life were the 
sea and my French upbringing. When- 
ever the bluejacket in me swaggers on 
deck, the submerged scholar asks coldly 
what he's trying to do. 
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"I began life in Quincy, like my 
father, a doctor, and never lived far 
from the sea, eitaer at home or abroad. 
Mine was a French childhood, my 
mother a Paris:an. Both parents had 
lived in Paris fer some years. Litera- 
ture, I learned, was an art. I admired 
the swiftness and lucidity, the clarté of 
French style, and strove constantly for 
a smooth rhythm. Sentences should 
flow like ocean breakers.” 

He graduated from Harvard in 1909 
and received hs master’s degree in 
1911. After a year at the University of 
Lyon, he enlistec in the American Field 
Service, next served as correspondent 
for the Navy, taen as seaman in the 
submarine corps. The odium and hell of 
the battlefront made him a pacifist. By 
1919 he had become editor of The Liv- 
ing Age, a menthly miscellany of 
French, Germar, and British articles, 
owned by the Atlantic Monthly Press. 
“It was my ‘Greeian Urn’ in a way, and 
I owe much to Ellery Sedgwick’s kind- 
ness. But after reading billions of other 
magazines for two years in the office of 
The Atlantic Menthly, 1 asked myself, 
can I write? Then what the deuce am I 
doing here?" 

Two books, Velunteer Poilu and Full 
Speed Ahead, served as a catharsis, 
while two volumes of fairy tales “let in 
some sunshine.” He admitted knowing 
nothing about life when he wrote his 
fifth opus, The Book of Gallant Vaga- 
bonds. It eelebrated six lusty believers 
in life—Belzoni, Rimbaud, Trelawny, 
Ledyard, James Bruce, and Morton of 
Merry Mount. “In a dull world where 
‘plain facts’ are written with the delica- 
cy of a first-year medical student, it 
pleased me to trot out these giants. I 
wasn’t eulogizimg wastrels, those wn- 
gallant vagabonds who drift aimlessly 
about looking for handouts. The gallant 


vagabond is the wayfarer with keen 
zest and a work ethic fighting his way 
upstream.” 

Mrs. Beston told me subsequently 
that he never apologized for his early 
books, “though he felt he hadn’t been 
given the sort of backing he’d have got 
in England. America, he once said, was 
poison for writers!” The sales of his 
classic were disappointing. The Outer- 
most House appeared in 1928, just be- 
fore the Depression. He was then forty 
years old. Two years later, he married 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, a poet and writ- 
er of juvenile books. Beston had appar- 
ently outgrown his view that “solitude 
is a good thing for the spirit.” Writing 
in The Outermost House, he decided, “It 
is not easy to live alone, for man is a 
gregarious creature, especially in his 
youth, powerful instincts offer battle to 
such a way of life, and in utter solitude 
odd things may happen to the mind.” 


he first half of his life was spent by 

the sea, the last half as a landlub- 
ber in Nobleboro, Maine. How had he 
adjusted to the soil and the domestici- 
ty? Mrs. Beston had the answer. So I set 
out with some friends one hot summer 
morning in 1973 for Nobleboro. 

We found Chimney Farm, the home 
of the Bestons for many years, after 
several wrong turns. A red clapboard 
house stood in lonely splendor on a hill 
overlooking Lake Damariscotta, the 
barn nearby crowned with a jockey 
weathervane. In a little family plot was 
a large boulder bearing an inscription 
from The Outermost House: “Creation 
is still going on, the creative forces are 
as great and active as they have ever 
been. Tomorrow’s morning will be as 
heroic as any of the world.” 

A tall, sedate woman welcomed us 
with a shy smile, opening the screen 





door and motiening us into a cozy, old- 
fashioned room. Then in her eighties, 
Mrs. Beston lived with her housekeeper 
and beloved black French poodle. “I had 
Tammy sent tome because it was lonely 
here, with nc life along the floor." 
Hands felded ia her lap, our hostess sat 
poised by the window in the uphol- 
stered armce-air described in her 
charming Personal Geography. 

"It seems more like a good horse than 
a chair. . . Wzsn't it General Burnside 
who announced, ‘My headquarters will 
be in the sadd. e'? To which Lincoln is 
said to have remarked, 'It will be 
enough if he keeps his hindquarters 
there’? Anyway, my headquarters are 
certainly in th:s chair. Now then, what 
can I tel! you?" 

I mentioned the Walden Pond her- 
mit, by way of comparing the two Hen- 
rys. The response was a crisp, “My 
husband didn't think Thoreau was the 
hermit he made himself out to be. Thor- 
eau usec to chop wood for his mother 
every day, and in bringing it he always 
picked up a pie or chocolate cake." 

Or even stepped to eat a hot meal! 
"What did Mr. Beston struggle with?" I 
persisted, wondering if he didn't miss 
the grandeur and excitement of a wild 
and ever-changing seascape. 

“Henry newer struggled with any- 
thing except his writing,” she replied, 
smoothing her gingham housedress. 
"He had several kitchen tables scat- 
tered abeut—ir the kitchen, library, his 
little study dewn the hayfield by the 
pond, and the herb attic where he loved 
to hear the rein on the roof. No, he 
didn’t write in the tub. He was a quick 
bather and a slow writer, the two 
things didn’t zo together. He might 
spend a whole merning on a single 
sentence, but whatever he finished al- 
ways looked inevitable. If he got stuck, 
I'd suggest he go on and come back 
later, but he aad to get his footing 
before going on He had a mug of sharp- 
ened pencils and a pile of typewriter 
paper, more than half of it ending life 
on the floor. de’d sit there making 
popcorn balls aad tessing them over his 
shoulder. To get the proper rhythm he 
always wrote with pen or pencil.” 

I nodded, remembering him saying 
he could never-use a typewriter. “Those 
jarring, discordant elackings run count- 
er to the cadences of my thoughts. It 
would be like trying to paint a Sargent 
with a pneumztic brush!” Asked how 
she managed wth another writer in the 
house, Mrs. Beston said, “I managed as 
a woman would. When Henry sat down 
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IF YOU CAN'T visit Mr. Jack Daniel's 
Distillery this year, send for Mr. Jack Hobbs 


free booklet. 





Youll read about everyone from the men in 
the rickyard to the ladies on the bottling line. 
And youll find out about the special charcoal 
mellowing process that accounts for our 
whiskey's smoothness. Of course, youll learn 
more about Jack Daniel’s 
by paying us a visit here 


in Lynchburg. Mr. Hobbs 


| , CHARCOAL 
himself will show you MELLOWED 
around the premises. Ü 
And, we promise, he's [Te 
even better at talking BY DROP 





than he is at writing. 


Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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October report on 


ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 


A woman's place. The phrase is 
enough to raise the hackles of many 
modern women. Place suggests limita- 
tions, boundaries. But the sense of place 
is unlimited. 











ANNE CROMPTON still remembers be- 
ing struck by the atmosphere of her house 
when she first entered it twenty-two 
years ago. It came alive in a smell; the 
smell of balsam. Closets and nooks, even 
the garden, yielded clues of the house's 
history, of its past inhabitants. 











It was this special sense of her own 
home that became the starting point for 
her new novel, A WOMAN'S PLACE, 
the story of a New England homestead 
and the five generations of women— 
wives, daughters, mothers—who lived in 
it. As we share the secrets of these women 
and watch them make their fateful 
choices, the book becomes a chronicle of 
family life in America. Each woman 
emerges from a special time and place, in 
the process revealing dramatic changes in 
the feminine mystique over the past two 
centuries. A warm, moving novel, this is a 
book that has much to say to women and 
men of all ages about the American fami- 
ly and woman's place at its center. 


A Womans Lace. 
<7 Se 





















by Anne Crompton 
$7.95 at your bookstore 
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to work and the children were taken 
care of, I began to write. The moment 
he was ready to go somewhere, I 
dropped what I was doing. Of course I 
wrote very fast," she added with a fugi- 
tive smile. 

She must have, to average three 
poems a day for years and years, be- 
sides children's stories, notably the 
1930 Newbery eward-winner, The Cat 
Who Went to Heaven. Forty hours was 
ample for most »f her slight books, she 
decreed. "T've written about a hundred 
in all, but then you'd have to put several 
of mine tegether to make one of Dick- 
ens’s. I always made sure that I earned 
enough with my writings to keep some- 
one between me and the stove. Neither 
Henry nor I could cook well. He loved 
old stoves and kad several. I wanted to 
give one to a ne ghbor, but he said, ‘No 
stove leaves this house!’ Whenever he 
wanted something pleasant, he lit a 
fire, not merely for cheer, but to start 
him dreaming about symbols like 
warmth and friendship and the role 
that fire played in man’s history— 
profound thoughts that went into 
Northern Farm, written in the herb 
attic.” (One nugget: “What has come 
over our age s an alienation from 
Nature unexampled in human history. 
It has cos: us aur sense of reality and 
all but cost us our humanity.") 

“Sometimes Henry worried that the 
responsibilities of a husband and father 
would interfere too much with his 
work. He neeced time to brood, to 
possess and be possessed." 

Once possessed by the sea, had he 
really beeome »ossessed by the land? 
He spent hours reading catalogues and 
choosing plants, Mrs. Beston said. "Af- 
ter the bed was seeded, he would don 
his oldest working clothes and sit be- 
side the border, gazing at it. At long 
intervals he might crumble a bit of 
earth, or pull up a weed, but mostly he 
just stared and stared. When he came 
in he'd say, ‘I’ve been working in the 
herb garden all morning. And so he 
had—brooding over the earth and pon- 
dering the part those fragrant herbs 
had played in human life, medicinal 
and culinary." 

Their lives were like the cycles of the 
year. “Mud-time—spring—was the 
least important,” she told us, “so I 
could get Henrr out to visit our daugh- 
ter in Californ.a. In summer the lake 
was our fecus, and in the fall we spent 
whole days working on the wood trails. 
Henry greeted winter with much sat- 
isfaction. He ‘oved being completely 


isolated those few times the plows 
couldn't get through." 

“I’m not a typical Yankee," he wrote 
in Northern Farm, “in that a New 
England winter, no matter how severe, 
never affects my temper. Don't ever ask 
a bred-in-the-bone Yankee the way in 
April, windy, blowy, cussed April! 
You'll get your head snapped off. Win- 
ter has soured him. Toward May he 
begins to grow civil, and by June he's 
human again. It's all purely climatolog- 
ical, you see." 

Mrs. Beston described their quiet, un- 
eventful life at Chimney Farm. "There 
was no cocktail hour. Henry hated hard 
liquor. At a party he'd nurse one drink 
that lasted forever. Occasionally we 
had wine with a meal, and a liqueur. 
Evenings he usually read aloud— 
Synge, Yeats, Shakespeare, or a hun- 
dred others." 

My reservations about his adjust- 
ment dissolved. Theirs was a meeting of 
minds, a sharing of simple pleasures in 
semi-solitude while luxuriating in a 
rich inner life. On long drives, they used 
to make up stories and nonsense tales. 
Now and then the leisurely tempo accel- 
erated, as when he gave a talk on 
migrations of birds, fish, and insects to 
legionnaires' wives above Damariscot- 
ta's dime store, "in the Sportsman's 
Club room with its big stove and deer 
heads and stuffed owls." 

What the Bestons called Coronation 
Day came in October 1964. Massachu- 
setts Governor Endicott Peabody and 
U.S. Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall declared The Fo'castle a na- 
tional landmark. One year later, Henry 
would have been too feeble to witness 
the ceremony. He maintained a wry 
detachment toward the infirmities of 
old age. “Don’t shout at me! Come and 
sit by my good ear." Seeing this active 
titan confined to a wheelchair must 
have been painful. 

Mrs. Beston stressed his acceptance 
of fate. "Henry was no complainer. He 
wasn't a person who saw things en rose, 
didn't really expect a great deal out of 
life except from nature— no heroes, pol- 
itics, or government. But his love of the 
theater endured. The perfect moment 
came when he sat in the stall and saw 
the lights dim and the curtain go up. He 
saw his last play from a wheelchair. 

*A week before he died, in 1968, he 
asked the hired man to take him out- 
doors so he could see the stars. Of all 
the natural beauties he had loved, that 
of the sky remained with him to the 
end." 
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THE LIVES OF ROBERT KENNEDY 
by Robert Manning 


¢¢ 7 went te bed thinking, ‘By God, 

I he’ll be President!’ and woke up 
next morning to learn he was dead.” 
Many an American spoke or thought 
words to that effect after the sickening 
June night ten years ago when an 
assassin’s bullet ended the vibrant life 
and remarkable political rise of Robert 
F. Kennedy. 

To assess a ife interrupted at mid- 
passage is no easy task. Fifteen years 
after John F. kennedy’s death, there is 
little agreemert as to what if any were 
the lasting acecmplishments or legacies 
of his presidency. To assess the life of 
Robert Kennecy is an especially com- 
plicated enterprise, for there were, in a 
sense, three Ecbert Kennedys. One was 
Bobby the Bad. ruthless, ambitious son 
of the ruthiess, ambitious Founding Fa- 
ther: a young man who, as an eventual 
confidant, Theodere Sorensen, de- 
scribed him im 1953, struck people as 
“militant, aggressive, intolerant, opin- 
ionated, somewhat shallow in his con- 
victions . . . more like his father than 
his brother.” Another was Robert the 
Good, a young man who grew enor- 
mously in character and ability and 
became “the tribune of the underclass.” 
And there was he Robert Kennedy who 
might have been — if only. 

With his customary lucidity and high 
style, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., having 
chronicled the times of Andrew Jackson 
and FDR, and the thousand days of 
John Kennedys presidency, takes on 
the challenge o“ Robert. In ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY AND His Times (Houghton Mifflin, 
$19.95), he endeavors to explain the 
first Bobby, celebrates the second, and 
invites us to speculate, with him, that 
had Robert Kennedy lived, “he might 
have changed kistory.” As Schlesinger 
correctly pereeives, the fact that we 
don't know wha£ he might have become, 
what he might nave achieved if he had 
completed his express-train run to pow- 
er, is “why his memory haunts so many 
of us now." 

The book aboands in anecdotes, confi- 
dences, personal insights into the lives 
of the Kenneeys and those around 
them, and it is rich in articulate de- 
scriptions of the most complex and sin- 
uous workings of politics, power, and 
bureaucracy. It is inevitably controver- 


sial, because Robert Kennedy, while he 
inspired much love and loyalty, espe- 
cially in his later years, also provoked 
much contempt and hatred. This admir- 
ing combination of memoir and biogra- 
phy will cause some less-than-admiring 
observers of the Kennedy performance 
to suggest that Mr. Schlesinger, under 
the requirements of Romar Catholic 
canon law, has volunteered to be Postu- 
lator of the Cause to promote the beati- 
fication. We shall no doubt see—if not 
in the person of Gore Vidal, then in any 
one of a number of other non-admir- 
ers—the appearance of the Promoter of 
the Faith to play the required devil's 
advocate role. 

Mr. Schlesinger surely anticipated 
this likelihood, for there are those who 
think of Robert Kennedy not as valor- 
ous, heroie, but as vengeful, arrogant, 
power-hungry, ruthless (how often the 
word "ruthless" appears in these pages, 
as if to exorcise it from memory). He 
writes: "It is necessary to declare an 
interest. I was a great admirer and 
devoted friend of Robert Kenne- 
dy's. . . . if itis necessary for a biogra- 
pher of [him] to regard him as evil, then 
I am not qualified to be his biogra- 
pher." "The last thing Robert Kennedy 
would have wished," he adds, “was 
hagiography." 

Semantics aside, this is an adoring 
book, a labor of love, written in the 
belief that its subject had grown into 
"the most creative man in American 
public life." A work so detailed in its 
sweep through Kennedy's forty-two 
years could not have been written by 
someone who was not an insider, a 
devoted one, and there is no insider who 
could possibly equal Schlesinger's tal- 
ents as a chronicler. It is best read, 
though, with buttressing from other 
books about the Kennedy clar, particu- 
larly Vietor Navasky's Kennedy Justice 
for the period of Kennedy's attorney 
generalship (a book that Schlesinger 
generously acknowledges). 


he younger Robert appears to have 
deserved most of the unfavorable 
adjectives that dogged him through 
much of his life. He was rude, brash, 
very rich, and oblivious to the needs of 
others—the kind of fellow we used to 


call “a twerp." He was, like his father, a 
“hater” and just as conservative in his 
politics (and that was conservative in- 
deed), a mediocre student who pre- 
ferred to hang out with the football 
jocks at Harvard, a fierce competitor on 
the field but not when it came to 
achieving grades at college or at the 
University of Virginia Law School. Jo- 
seph Sr. saw to it that, like Jack, Bobby 
traveled extensively; right up into his 
days in government his mother pep- 
pered him with homilies and advice 
(e.g., Remember that the Balfour Dec- 
laration offered the Jews a “home” but 
not a "state" in Palestine); and it 
becomes apparent that in spite of poor 
classroom showings, he had reason to 
be better prepared for public life and 
responsibilities than the bulk of young 
Americans. Still, in his first thirty-five 
years he was little aware of the prob- 
lems plaguing millions of Americans, 
and may not have known personally 
more than one or two blacks. As late as 
1960, when he managed his brother's 
campaign for the presidency, he asked 
Harris Wofford to guide him on the 
approach to civil rights. “We really 
don’t know much about this whole 
thing. . . . I haven't known many Ne- 
groes in my life." 

Schlesinger of course does not over- 
look Robert Kennedy's enlistment in 
Joe MeCarthy's red-hunting Night Rid- 
ers, but argues that he came to realize 
that he was traveling in bad company, 
and puts the case that a man who 
turned on the likes of Roy Cohn, a break 
that almost led to fisticuffs in a Senate 
chamber and culminated in his break 
with MeCarthy as well, couldn't have 
been all bad. 

By the age of thirty-five, when, to an 
uproar of indignation, his brother ap- 
pointed him attorney general, Robert 
Kennedy had served a stint at the 
Justice Department, played roles in 
three major Senate investigations, 
managed Jack Kennedy's senatorial 
and presidential campaigns, and fa- 
thered the first eight of his and Ethel 
Kennedy's eleven children. He and 
Schlesinger had become friends (some- 
what to Schlesinger's surprise), and the 
biographer-to-be, installed as a White 
House adviser to the new President, 
frolicked with the Kennedy crowd at 
Hickory Hill, and observed at close 
hand the workings of the New Frontier 
and the intense relationship between 
the two brothers, different in mood and 
in the sense of life, but fiercely alike in 
their determination to make the most 
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of the Kennedy presidency. The book 
then becomes more personal, and Schle- 
singer’s second Bobby Kennedy begins 
to emerge. 


he Attorney General surrounded 

himself with bright and knowledge- 
able men such as Burke Marshall, Ni- 
cholas Katzenbach, and John Seigen- 
thaler, and plunged into a turbulent sea 
of troubles and challenges. Not the 
least of his troubles was J. Edgar Hoov- 
er, who glowers in this narrative as a 
spiteful, malicious man given to spying 
on both brothers and dispatching to the 
Attorney General innuendo-filled 
memoranda about the President’s al- 
leged off-hours activities. Persuading 
Hoover to transfer the energy of his 
FBI fiefdom from a bankrupt preoccu- 
pation with antisubversion to the cause 
of civil rights and the machinations of 
organized crime required monumental 
zeal, and, ironically, it left the FBI's 
power and the secrecy of its operations 
greater than before Kennedy became 
attorney general. The struggles with 
Governors Wallace of Alabama and 
Barnett of Mississippi to bring about 
integration of southern universities; 
the effort, within the confines of the 
Constitution, to put the force of the 
federal government behind the protec- 
tion of blacks and white Freedom 
Marchers; the fight for civil rights leg- 
islation (Robert thought it might prove 
to be his brother’s “political swan 
song,” but he commanded the fight); 
the infamous wiretapping of Martin 
Luther King, which, Schlesinger main- 
tains, Robert Kennedy authorized “in 
order to protect King, to protect the 
civil rights bill" —these were among the 
matters that tested Robert Kennedy's 
ability to lead and to grow. Schlesinger 
makes such tangled events clear and 
accessible— and awards Kennedy al- 
most all A's. "Nothing in Robert Ken- 
nedy's attorney generalship received 
more valid criticism than his early rec- 
ommendations for the southern bench," 
he concedes, but he goes on to maintain 
that it was a price the Kennedys were 
willing to pay to secure Mississippi Sen- 
ator James Eastland's assent to more 
progressive efforts, such as the ap- 
pointment of Thurgood Marshall as the 
first black Supreme Court justice. 
Hoover's FBI embarrassed the Kenne- 
dys and made their work more difficult, 
Schlesinger argues, by foot-dragging in 
the efforts to help blacks gain their 
rights, or overzealousness in carrying 
out in the dark of night Kennedy's 
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order to question reporters in the mat- 
ter of the U.S. Steel price rise crisis. 

Beyond all the preoccupations at Jus- 
tice, the no. 2 brother was intensely 
involved in a broad range of other mat- 
ters. 

In the first year of the Kennedy 
Administration I watched these mani- 
fold activities of the Attorney General 
from the outside, for the purpose of 
writing a profile of him for the New 
York Times Magazine. It was not an 
altogether admiring pertrait (that 
word “ruthless?” again, among other 
reservations), and some of Bobby’s as- 
sociates made known their dislike of it. 
But if the Attcrney General was dis- 
pleased, he apparently carried no 
grudge. Several months later I found 
myself appointed by his brother to a 
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post in the State Department, and 
for a couple of years thereafter I 
enjoyed amiabe though limited rela- 
tions with Robert Kennedy. This pe- 
riod began after the Bay of Pigs dis- 
aster had welced the brotherly bond 
even tig^ter, if that was possible, and 
Robert made it his business to protect 
the President from bad advice, from 
rivalries within the government and 
the self-serving interests of various sec- 
tors of tne bureaucracy. The protective 
and demanding Bobby was at work 
behind the seenes all over the capital. 
On those occas.ons when I saw him in 
action, in Cabiret or ad hoc meetings at 
the White House or the State Depart- 


ment, he usually sat and listened quiet- 
ly, rarely speaking, and if so, softly and 
to the point. He gave the appearance 
even of shyness. In any event, in those 
infrequent instances, I saw no sign of 
the brashness or arrogance of legend. 
There were, though, many manifesta- 
tions of his activities. 

One that is brought more clearly into 
focus in this book was the hostility of 
some, though not all, of President Ken- 
nedy’s advisers toward the Department 
of State in general and its chief, Dean 
Rusk, in particular. Mr. Schlesinger, as 
he has done in earlier writings, here 
makes clear his own low opinion of 
Dean Rusk’s role in the New Frontier. 
By his telling, Robert Kennedy shared 
it to a considerable degree. This could 
not have made the conduct of foreign 
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policy any easier, and it may help to 
explain why so much of what grew into 
the Vietnam involvement emanated 
from the much-admired Robert McNa- 
mara's Pentagon rather than from 
Dean Rusk's State. 

The Attorney General was principal 
apostle of the Administration's “count- 
er-insurgency" program, under which 
many of us at State and Defense were 
supposed to take consciousness-raising 
training in the techniques of helping 
other governments resist subversion. It 
seemed to some of us a silly exercise 
(few of us had time to attend the 
lectures). Fostered not by military men 
but by gung-ho civilians such as Roger 


Hilsman and Walt Rostow, it repre- 
sented a kind o: thinking that fertilized 
the notion thatthe United States could 
help the Souta Vietnamese run the 
Communists out of their country. 

Another of Robert Kennedy’s under- 
takings remaiced unbeknown to most 
of us until the -ecent Church Commit- 
tee hearings into government intelli- 
gence activities. It grew out of the 
Administrations fixation on ridding 
the Western Hemisphere of Fidel Cas- 
tro's baleful influence, if not of Castro 
himself. It wae code-named Operation 
Mongoose. Be^sre it collapsed in the 
looming of the Cuban missile crisis, it 
had developed into a loathsome mar- 
riage of the CIà and some Mafiosa for 
the purpose of <ssassinating the Cuban 
leader. Schlesirger relates the shoddy 
story and Robert Kennedy's involve- 
ment in it a-3 labels it his “most 
conspicuous fol 7." 

If Mongeose was folly, the missile 
crisis was a time of courage and glory 
for Robert Kenmedy. Schlesinger’s ver- 
sion of the much-told story is cogent 
and dramatic. He rejects, altogether 
properly, in mypinion, two conflicting 
theories, one t7st the resolution of the 
crisis was eap mulation to Moscow and 
Havana (the position of Dean Acheson), 
and the other (tne subsequent left-wing 
characterization) that a macho Presi- 
dent had beer determined to force a 
showdown “at whatever risk to man- 
kind.” As one who participated in a 
part of the del berations of those peril- 
ous thirteen days, I found Schlesinger’s 
presentation of the crucial role of Ro- 
bert Kennedy, = facing down the Presi- 
dent's warrior *ounselors and sensing 
the path te a successful culmination, 
accurate and jætified. "Thank God for 
Bobby,” said the President afterward. 

The missile e-isis was a test of cour- 
age and judgment. The murder of John 
Kennedy on Nozember 22, 1963, was a 
test of the yeanger brother's spirit. 
“Robert Kennedy .. . had to come to 
terms with his brother's death before 
he could truly resume his own exis- 
tence,” says Scr esinger. It was a night- 
mare period. Tze fellow who used to 
gambol with the jocks at Harvard, kick 
ass on the carmaign trail, and coldly 
stare down, win or eut down those who 
seemed to hinder his brother's exercise 
of power turned for solace not so much 
to his Catholic ith as to the Greeks— 
Euripides, Sopaocles, Aeschylus. He 
came out ef it, his biographer con- 
cludes, an ever bolder and a fatalistic 
man, and it released in him, or 


induced, a quality of compassion there- 
tofore undiscernible outside the tight 
Kennedy circle. Schlesinger asks us to 
believe that in the fourth decade of his 
life, Robert Kennedy began experienc- 
ing a profound transformation. Not, 
however, at the expense of his oppor- 
tunistic streak or his competitiveness. 


ere, in the final third of the narra- 
tive, RFK returns to the fray. 
Hoover continues to play his villainous 
role, poisoning the mind of the new 
President with whispers of Kennedy 
machinations to depose LBJ in the next 
election. Johnson himself stands in 
these pages as more monster than man, 
hating Robert Kennedy for what he 
considered to be his slighting treatment 
of John Kennedy’s Vice President and 
fearing him as the younger man slowly 
but surely began to break with John- 
son’s policies, particularly his escala- 
tion of the Kennedy Administration’s 
already dangerous venture into the 
Vietnamese swamp. The hatred was 
mutual, yet Robert Kennedy and some 
of his advisers, incredibly, clung to the 
belief that Johnson might be persuaded 
or forced to accept RFK as his vice 
presidential running mate in 1964. Bob- 
by vacillated, sought advice. (“ ‘Take it! 
Take it!’ General Douglas MacArthur 
told him. ‘He won’t live. He gambled on 
your brother and won. You gamble on 
him and you'll win.' ") Of course that 
grotesque incongruity was not to be. 
Shortly before the Democratic conven- 
tion of 1964, Robert Kennedy made his 
final break with Lyndon Johnson and 
embarked on his next adventure, as a 
U.S. senator for New York and leader of 
the state's Democratic party. 

What had been apparent to only a 
few before was beginning now to be- 
come clear to growing numbers, espe- 
cially among the young: the Vietnam 
War was not only drawing the United 
States into frightful military commit- 
ment; it was tearing apart American 
society. In contemplating this almost a 
decade ago, remembering my own expe- 
rience in government (1962 to mid- 
1964), when JFK increased the comple- 
ment of American advisers from 600 to 
15,000, I wrote: “It is profitless to won- 
der what might have happened in Viet- 
nam if John Kennedy had lived. I share 
the instinct of those who believe his 
temperament would have saved him 
from the great involvement brought on 
by Lyndon Johnson." Mr. Schlesinger 
expresses certainty of this, but his cer- 
tainty is based on not much more than 
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my surmise was. I like to think we were 
right. 

In any event, the war went on. It 
pitted sons and daughters against 
mothers and fathers. The draft put 
blacks and poor whites into uniform 
and kept the well-to-do in college. The 
Johnson Administration’s determina- 
tion to finance a war and a business- 
as-usual budget without raising taxes 
undermined the economy and shredded 
the promise of a Great Society. The 
disinherited seethed with discontent. 

With that rent social fabric as his 
mainsail, the brother of the slain Presi- 
dent cast off on his last voyage. He was 
slow and uncharacteristically indeci- 
sive about it. Eugene McCarthy, the 
Pied Piper of the sixties who was to 
become the pouting dropout of the sev- 
enties, set sail first and, with the help 
of the Viet Cong’s Tet offensive, made 
the waves that drove Lyndon Johnson 
to the shoals. 


he reader does not need to accept— 
and many will not—Arthur Schle- 
singer’s lyrical assessment of the Ro- 
bert Kennedy of 1968 in order to realize 
that he had indeed become a formidable 
man, a romantic given to musing that, 
if he had not been born rich, he would 
have become a revolutionary, like Che 
Guevara. Yet he was a practical politi- 
cian who saw that conventional politics 
was not working and conventional lib- 
eralism was moving toward impotence 
if not bankruptcy. He had become, by 
Schlesinger’s rating, “the most orig- 
inal, enigmatic and provocative figure 
in midcentury American politics.” 
Kennedy’s late-in-life affinity with 
blacks, Chicanos, Indians, the Appala- 
chian poor, and the urban downtrodden 
became the engine of his last campaign. 
The realist in him surely knew that this 
was not a sufficient base on which to 
build a victory, that he would have to 
capture the Democratic regulars and 
win a following in the better-off society 
from which he was demanding redress 
for the underclass. Could he have done 
it? And if so, which of the two Roberts 
would have dominated? Implicit in Ro- 
bert Kennedy and His Times is his biog- 
rapher’s belief that he would have beena 
great President, probably more effective 
than Jack. No one will ever know, for the 
story ends by a simple grave in Arling- 
ton cemetery—and the times are no 
better than they were when Robert 
Kennedy rode proudly behind his broth- 
er on January 20, 1961, from the Capitol 
to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
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INJUSTICE: The Social Bases of Obedience 
and Revolt 

by Barrington Moore, Jr. 

M. E. Sharpe, Inc., $17.50 


Why co peop e allow themselves to be 
treated unfairly, even barbarously, 
without rising up in wrath? Under 
what circumstances will they declare 
that enough is enough? To put it anoth- 
er way, how much of life's predictable 
injustice do we accommodate, in the 
belief that we are unworthy of better 
treatment? Historical examples of the 
problem abound, and Moore touches on 
several of them. The heart of his fasci- 
nating but awkwardly organized essay 
is a stucy of the German working class 
in the days before Hitler, and the focus 
of his analysis is at least twofold: In 
what sense wes National Socialism a 
*revolt" against the failures of Germa- 
ny’s political leadership before and af- 
ter World War I? And in what way did 
rank-and-file Nazis rationalize their 
grotesque reveage as an "appropriate" 
response to thzt failure of leadership? 

Moore takes ap several other issues— 
moral relativism, the concept of “equal- 
ity," among otaers—and what he says 
about them will likely challenge, in 
profoundly important ways, conven- 
tional wisdom in political theory for 
years to come. 

Particularly interesting is Moore's 
judgment that “for any social and mor- 
al transformetion to get underway 
there appears to be one [underlying] 
prerequisite . . .: social and cultural 
space within the prevailing order." 
Moore points eut that totalitarian so- 
cieties (he clearly has China and the 
Soviet Union in mind) reduce such 
space (“reom to experiment with mak- 
ing the future") to an absolute mini- 
mum and thus, unlike liberal Western 
societies, are relatively free of sponta- 
neous or organized uprisings. But “we 
have yet to see,’ Moore cautions, 
“whether societies based on permanent 
mobilization o? the underlying popula- 
tion can sustain this mobilization be- 
yond the lifetime of leaders with actual 
experience of che revolutionary strug- 
gles that formed them." To some, that 
will sownd like a word of advice to 
Westerners apprehensive about totali- 


tarian belligerence: Be tough, for the 
present, and wait for internal opposi- 
tion to develop on its own. 


HAPPY ALL THE TIME 
by Laurie Colwin 
Knopf, $7.95 


Two young men court and wed two 
young women in this breezy novel, and 
all comes right with the world. Though 
little else of note occurs, Laurie Col- 
win’s characters are so fresh and lik- 
able, and she tells her story with such 
wit, that the reader, amused and dis- 
armed, wouldn’t think of accusing her 
of undue sentimentality. 

Guido Morris and Vincent Cardwor- 
thy, cousins and best friends, are unde- 
niably the stuff of which Wodehouse 
heroes were made. They are good- 
natured, generous, and old-fashioned in 
love; both work at rather silly jobs; 
both are held in willing enslavement 
and perpetual confusion by the strong- 
minded women they fancy. Holly Stur- 
gis drives Guido to helpless rage by 
never saying how she feels. Misty Ber- 
kowitz exhausts Vincent by religiously 
saying or doing the opposite of what 
she wants to. “In the old days,” says 
Guido, “there weren’t any Hollys or 
Mistys. Our trouble is that we don't 
know how things are supposed to be any 
more.” 

But their difficulties are minor, 
quickly overcome, and the foursome ex- 
its drinking a toast to their happiness 
present and future. The author of Pas- 
sion and Affect and Shine On Bright 
and Dangerous Object has delivered in 
her third book a lighthearted, genuine- 
ly funny treat for the romantically 
minded. 


LADIES’ MAN 
by Richard Price 
Houghton Mifflin, $8.95 


The brash but rather pathetic figure 
who narrates this novel is named Ken- 
ny Becker. Aged thirty, he lives in Man- 
hattan with a would-be singer who calls 
herself La Donna. La "Di" is preoccu- 
pied with career worries (“Right now I 
think it's a mistake to wander off too 
far from Dionne Warwick") and Ken- 
ny's job as a door-to-door salesman is 
going nowhere. The restive climate is 
hell on their (his) sex life and makes 
him frustrated, resentful, and mean. 

When La Donna walks out on him, 
Kenny gets scared beyond all reason— 
that he's a creep; that he'll become a 


LIKE 


The card in this issue will 
bring The Atlantic to you for 
the next seven months at a 
surprisingly reasonable rate. 





pervert, a homosexual, “a lonely.” It 
turns out, in encounters that are im- 
probably funny though indiscriminate- 
ly raunchy, that his fears are sound. 

In two earlier books (The Wanderers, 
Bloodbrothers), twenty-eight-year-old 
Richard Price has documented the 
proud, cheerless world of New York 
City’s white working-class youths, and 
the special bind of high school camara- 
derie. In Ladies’ Man that mystique 
emerges, ambivalently, as the romantic 
anchor for Kenny’s faltering confi- 
dence. 

Price risks everything on the persua- 
siveness of his hero’s voice, for the 
plot is static and the story has all the 
structure of a skin flick (which may be 
intentional). Kenny’s speech verges on 
the solipsistic, yet is energized by ur- 
ban patois (“did up some coffee,” 
“whigged,” "riffed"). It reflects both 
bravado and a panicky need to ward off 
the bad stuff he meets on the street (“I 
mean, I wasn't no depresso, was I?"). 

Though its gaminess will offend 
many readers, Ladies' Manis a remark- 
ably sustained portrait of a present-day 
underground man. 





WRINKLES 
by Charles Simmons 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $8.95 


Wrinkles is an unusual, finely crafted 
novel in which biographical details 
about the protagonist, a middle-aged 
man, are supplied in forty-four "chap- 
ters," each with its own theme. All the 
pieces begin in the past of the man's 
childhood, continue through the “pres- 
ent” of his middle years, and end in the 
future of his old age. They are like the 
wrinkles of the brain, stimulated to 
produce what memories and associa- 
tions they have stored through the life. 
The themes range from large—religion, 
sex, death—to small—rides, movies, 
laughing; in the diversity and originali- 
ty of each one’s unfolding lies the skill 
of this novel. 

The life that emerges is unremark- 
able, except, perhaps, in its seeming 
joylessness. Whatever pleasure may 
have existed in youth is overshadowed 
by the anxiety, disillusionment, and 
fear of death that permeate the two 
remaining stages. The projected real- 
izations of age are often wise but 
depressing: “Less and less will he think 
of people as good or bad; rather it will 
seem to him that benefactors look good 
to the beneficiaries, injurers bad to the 
injured, and that the rest is taste.” 
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This is hardlr an uplifting book, but 
it is an ingenious one, enviable for the 
sensitive introspection it describes, real 
in its details, universal in its recogni- 
tions. 





BEAST AND Man: The Roots of Human 
Nature 

by Mary Midgley 

Cornell University Press, $12.50 


Are people different from animals? 
Or, if people are animals, are they at 
least a higher “orm of animal? Is the 
chief difference between “beast” and 
“man” something called “intelligence,” 
which, in man, has gradually replaced 
mere "instinct"? Mary Midgley, an 
English philosopher with one foot in 
the Old Testament and the other in the 
works of Korrad Lorenz, says no 
(though in elegantly qualified ways) to 
all these questions. She also refutes, in 
this lively and accessible essay, a host 
of what she believes are dangerously, 
sometimes willfully simplified theories 
about man’s nature—on the part of 
biologists, psychologists and other so- 
cial scientists, and some of the major 
philosophers of the past two centuries. 
Midgley’s own predispesitions—that 
man is an animal; that his sense of 
superiority is arrogant; that man has a 
nature; and that “intelligence” and "in- 
stinct” are both part of the mix—are 
not partieularly surprising. The novelty 
of her beok lies in its artful quarrels 
with such writers as Edward O. Wilson, 
Robert Ardrey. Desmond Morris, B. F. 
Skinner, John Paul Sartre, G. E. Moore, 
Spinoza, Descartes, and many others. 
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A DISTANT MIRROR by Barbara W. Tuch- 
man. Knopf, $15.95. Ms. Tuchman's 
latest historical study is subtitled “The 
Calamitous Fourteenth Century,” and 
her reason for 2xamining that period is 
its alleged resemblance to our own 
time. Initially. the notion may seem 
farfetched, but as the author piles up 
her carefully collected evidence of de- 
structive wars. international criminal 
gangs, eecentric religious practices, 
wasteful econcmic measures, militant 
discontent in the lower and middle 
classes, and ceclining competence in 
the governing aristocracy, only the 











most optimistic reader can fail to see at 
least partial similarities to our own 
troubles. Ms. Tuchman ties events to- 
gether by following, wherever possible, 
the career of a French nobleman whose 
activities ranged from England to Hun- 
gary and from the Low Countries to 
Naples. In this large area, little good 
ever happened, but spectacular brutali- 
ties and absurdities flourished. These 
are described with skill and a nice 
choice of illuminating detail, and they 
produce the uncomfortable suspicion 
that in 700 years machinery has im- 
proved while people have not changed 
an atom. Plentiful illustrations, maps, 
notes, index, bibliography. 





FROM THE HIGH PLAINS by John Fischer. 
Harper & Row, $10.00. The high and dry 
territory of the Texas-Oklahoma pan- 
handles has suffered, simultaneously or 
in rapid succession, from Geronimo, 
Billy the Kid, a cattle boom, an oil 
boom, and a general bust. By putting 
together family traditions, his own 
memories, and a bit of research, Mr. 
Fischer, who was born and grew up in 
the High Plains, has written a brief and 
amusing history of a place which he 
claims was not in the least like anyone's 
idea of the Wild West. Despite the 
chuckles it raises, however, the book is 
basically a record of irresponsible de- 
velopment and misused resources. It 
puts a mask of laughter on the unpleas- 
ant face of truth. 





ERNEST HEMINGWAY AND His WORLD by 
Anthony Burgess. Scribner's, $10.95. Per- 
haps because he is himself a novelist of 
deservedly high reputation, Mr. Bur- 
gess has been able to combine a just 
appraisal of Hemingway's importance 
with a tolerantly realistic view of his 
personal foibles to create a first-class 
short biography. The many photo- 
graphs actually convey information, 
which is not always the case in books of 
this type. Bibliography, chronology, in- 
dex, list of illustrations. 





ONE, Two, THREE . .. THE STORY OF 
Marr, A FERAL CHILD by Eleanor Craig. 
McGraw-Hill, $10.95. When Ms. Craig 
first encountered him, Matt was six 
years old, unable to speak or, apparent- 
ly, understand language. He was noisy, 
violent, and devoid of toilet training. 
Since the only available alternative was 
incarceration with no hope of treat- 
ment, Ms. Craig volunteered to work 
with the poor little disaster—a slow, 
unpleasant, discouraging job which 


eventually preduced improvement. Her 
account of the enterprise includes so 
much conversation that one wonders 
whether she kas total recall or a built- 
in tape recorder, but even assuming 
some reconstructed dialogue, the story 
is believable. It is not encouraging, 
however, for he gradual unfolding of 
Matt’s family history reveals a social 
cancer of horrifying extent. 


HARD AGROUND by Ron Winslow. Norton, 
$10.95. In December 1976, the Argo 
Merchant ran aground on the Nantuck- 
et shoals, brcke up, and spilled more 
than seven million gallons of heavy oil 
into the Atlantic Ocean. Mr. Winslow, 
who covered the wreck for the Provi- 
dence Journal has stayed with the sto- 
ry and writtea a beok which contains 
much informacion not available at the 
time. He has tracked down the record of 
the Argo Mer=hant, which has been a 
hard-luck rust-bucket for years; he ex- 
plains the New York origins of the 
Liberian flag of convenience arrange- 
ment under which she sailed; he has 
collected the h:story-of the Coast Guard 
strike team which, despite numerous 
earlier successes, failed to control the 
spill; he has described, briskly and well, 
the risks that were taken by the men 
who flew equimment te the ship or went 
aboard to work on her. About all he has 
not done is to find eut who was really 
responsible for that wretched vessel. 
Her owners stil] lurk behind more veils 
than Salome. Map, photographs. 





RUMOURS OF RIN by André Brink. Mor- 
row, $10.95. Tae narrator of this long 
and convolutec nove! is a mining entre- 
preneur whose-confessions are intended 
to illustrate the thinking of South Afri- 
ca’s upper bouzgeoisie—the sort of peo- 
ple who would not personally abuse a 
black but firmiy support a government 
that does little else. The fellow’s only 
principles are money and safety, and 
for them he betrays friend, colleague, 
brother, mother, wife, and mistress, 
and will eventvally betray his son. Mr. 
Brink, himself a South African, makes 
this character entirely convincing but 
also, unfortunately, so predictable that 
in spite of the variety of episodes in 
which the mamis involved—a real pan- 
orama of Souta African problems—he 
becomes tiresome. 


ANTIETAM by William A. Frassanito. 
Scribner’s, $14.95. The bloody battle- 
field of Antietam was the first in histo- 
ry to be photographed before the burial 


The Pharisees’ Search for 
the Kingdom Within 


A radically new concept 
fits the pieces into an 
ancient historical puzzle 
which has baffled scholars 


for generations—the 
Pharisees. 

Ellis Rivkin’s fascinating 
theory on the origins, 
beliefs, and contributions 
of this revolutionary 
scholar class will be widely 
debated but cannot be 
ignored by anyone wishing 
to responsibly discuss one 
of the dominant influences 
on the development of the 
religious traditions of 
Western civilization. $12.95 


at your local bookstore 





“A writer to watch" 


says Publishers Weekly 


David Black 


winner of an Atlantic First Award 


[IKE 
ATHER 


‘A strong, lovely first novel? continues BARBARA A, BANNON in 
Publishers Weekly, “LIKE FATHER reaches into the heart of 
things buried surprisingly, beautifully, wisely” “Wholly 
original; writes ANTHONY BURGESS, “full of 
skill, humor and humanity” “It’s a rich. 
ga, Complex fascinating book” adds ANNE 
FORMER. TYLER: “I ached for all the charac- 
POR "i ters and was sorry to say goodbye tc 

~ them at the end” JAMES BALDWIN 
says: "I have never read anything 
quite like LIKE FATHER .. [it] is 
written with painful and beautiful 
understatement” 
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$8.95 at bookstores or direct from 


A 
M Ki oT DEMBNER BOOKS 600 Madison Avenue. New York City 10022 
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THE TROUBLE WITH 





by Carolyn J. Hursch 


"It is the best available all-purpose 

book on the subject for an extremely 

broad range of readers. (it's) enjoy- 

able to read and anecdotal vignettes 

provide the punch of drama. 
—Contemporary Psychology 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER $8.95 hardcover 
$4.95 paperback 


mal Nelson Hall 


325 W. Jackson. Chicaqo 60606 














Todd Tarbox Books are 
Ws wonderfully 
X imaginative 


“I'm going to steal them from 
my child for myself!" 
Portland Oregonian 


Woran tegi — but no very 
page of The Animated Anil Aghabet ré Make Up 
our Own Book. Each page | provides a sketch of 
an animal, a two-line 
three quarters of the 8 foai- inch page is blank. 
Whether young readers scrawl a picture, scribble 
a single word, paint, paste, rip, or skip a page, 
they participate as co-authors.’ 
McCall's 


"See the World & Make Up Your Own Book is a 
collection of photographs accompanied child- 
ren's innocent, loving comments and questions. It 
has a lot of charm.’ 


and the remaining 


Boston Globe 


“Imagine & Make Up Your me Book MA M 
des ination — on almost every page there 
ey de with enough room for a child to write 
picture evokes." 
New York Times 


‘Footprints of Young rere. a collection of 
children’s writing and art from around the world, 


Monitor, allows you 
deli htfully observant eyes of children. Such 
rness and awareness they possess, these 
children." 
The Phoenix Gazette 


Please send me the following: 
— The Animated Animal ahem sh & Make 





~~ Up Your Own Book (paperback)........ $2.00 

— See The World & Make ote Mae 

Own Book (paperback) .........ssssse $3.50 

— Imagine & Make Lp Your Own 

— Book (pa BORG Ss ENE ck TEUER TE TT $3.50 

— Imagine DA Make a Your 

Own Book (hardcover) ............065 $4.95 

OOo of Young Explorers 

(hardcover)... N Hire ad CE imi Re $6.95 
P TOTAL di pecado Lo Em 

ei add .50 for 


would like r aen A ift wrapped at no 
adio ional Charge. please chock the following 


Michigan residents add 4% sales tax. 
1616-A 


F Todd Tarbox Books 
2523 ASHTON ROAD 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 49203 





squads had finished their work. Using | 


pictures made ky two of Brady’s agents, 
Mr. Frassanito has worked out exactly 
where the shots were taken and even, 
roughly, when. This approach enables 
him to make a vivid reconstruction of 
the battle, which he expands with short 
accounts of some of the casualties— 
rarely officers, »ecause Mr. Frassanito, 
who served in Vietnam, is interested in 
the savage impact of war on ordinary 
people. These little biographies, accom- 
panied by portraits, were evidently 
hard to assemb e and are sometimes all 
conjecture. The best of them are truly 
moving. A faseinating book for Civil 
War buffs or fcr anyone curious about 
the use of protographs in military 
intelligenee or historical research. 


TiGER! by Kailash Sankhala. Simon & 
Schuster, $12.50. Dr. Sankhala began as 
a forestry officer, became head of the 
Delhi zoo and finally direetor of Project 
Tiger, the campaign to save these ani- 
mals from extinction. He calls himself a 
"tiger addict," but in truth he is a 
passionate lover of all wild creatures 
and unspoiled country. The tiger is 
merely the top item on a long list of 
flora anc fauna which Dr. Sankhala 
describes with such enthusiasm that 
one yearns to rush off at once to the 
Indian backwoeds. One learns that ti- 
gers have delicate feet and cannot walk 
on thorns, sharp rocks, or hot ground. 
One learms tha: the mating call of the 
swamp deer “scunds like a country mu- 
sical instrumert played inexpertly and 
for too long.” Gne learns a lot, in fact, 
from this thoroughly engaging and 
handsomely illustrated tribute to the 
great cats. Index, map, references. 


Excerpts from che following new books 
have appeared n The Atlantic: 
AMERICAN CAESAR by William Manchester. 
Little, Brown, $15.00. 
ALICE, Lers Ear by Calvin Trillin. Ran- 
dom House, $1.35. 
OVERCOMING MATH ANXIETY by Sheila To- 
bias. Norton, $10.95. 

— Phoebe-Low Adams 
PEL 
LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Laurence Sheehan lives in Connecticut. 


Clarissa M. Lorenz is a Boston-based 
writer. 


Robert Manning, editor of The Atlan- 
tic, was an assistant secretary of state 
from early 1962 to mid-1964. 





HELLO, 
DARKNESS 


The Collected Poems of 
L.E. Sissman 


Hilton Kramer 
hails ‘a poet 
of unusual 
distinction... 


He had a voice, a style, a 
vision of his own, and he 
will be remembered 
when many flashier, 
more violent, and more 
‘relevant’ poets are for- 
gotten” —from The New 
York Times Book Review 
$9.95 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 


A new collection by 
the winner of the 
1976 Bollingen 
Prize in Poetry 


TREAD 
THE 
DARK 


New Poems 
by David Ignatow 


“He is one of a precious 
handful of indispensable 
poets in all of American 


literature” —James Wright 


$7.95 hardcover, 
$4.95 paperback 








by Emily Cex and Henry Rathvon 


OCTAVES 


The unclved lights represent each of 
the tones r a familiar set. One of 
these ligh s, though nominally 
different, ciearly has its place with 
the others: Answers to clues include 
one uncommon werd, 16 Across. 
Remember that punctuation may be 
used deceptively. 


40. 


ACROSS 


. Fruit that’s leng with peel on the 


outside eaten by monkey (9) 


. Soon may be unidentified (4) 
. It's eaten by a hound, back in the 


country. 66) 


. Rental »ut of headgear for a buck (6) 
. Knigh: turning to view pair of knockers? 


(5) 


. Golden tones (4) 

. It's murderous to kill (4) 

. Measures in rods (4) 

. Order toattack written deliberately (3) 
. In jerk room (5) 

. Some butter and jam (5) 

. Conveyor belt arc (3) 

. Exhibit boredom through most of 


spectacie (4) 


. That man is going to a hot spot (4) 
. Ketchu» bottles make an impression (4) 
. Indicated by having depressions about 


nothing (7) 


. Status ef actors to audience (5) 
. Integra ed unit—it makes sense (6) 
. Return after about one to sell some 


merchaadise (6) 


. Profits rom ski resort put into baseball 


team (€) 
Football players getting goals (4) 








Note: The instruct»oms above are the special instructions for this month's puzzle. It is 


assumed that you -now how to decipher clues. For a complete introduction to clue-solving, write to The 
Atlantic Reprint Cepartment, enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


DOWN 


. Drown self, sister, and sweetheart (8) 


Does speaking through this? (4) 
Makes report of uncapped hubs (6) 
Ram around curve into stands (6) 


. Country kid carrying pole (4) 
. Cruel in expression! (4) 
. Marked by claws of devil with a forked 


tail (8) 


. Jumping bean—don’t eat it (4) 

. Cock fight (4) 

. B.O. aids in punk rock (8) 

. Greeting bound to be heard from peak 


(4,4) 


. Vessel of lord destroyed in fire (7) 

. “Ouch—that’s crude, darling" (4) 

. Go ahead, head off, and drop back (6) 

. Permits tag for little ones (4) 

. English navy hasn't a vice (4) 

. Draw circles, right angle, and block (4) 
. Juan and Jose, e.g., make less (4) 


Enlistee is oddly different (4) 








The solution to last month's 
Puzzler appears on page 124. 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, cloth. 
Free details. WRITERS, Box 285E, Floral Park, N.Y. 
11001. 





WRITERS: "UNSALABLE'" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 

coloca fo elt ape M ipd fuc d Re a 1l 
EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 

hb es iS TEC EORR SS i 
POETRY, SHORT STORY CONTESTS — Prizes, pos- 
sible publication. For details, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Potpourri International, Pub- 
lisher Box 6183Z, Wyomissing, Pa. 19610. 

CODE Sei t RR Da ent he uo ES IDEM 
Editing, revising manuscripts. Sally R. Hayashi, 
5342 N. Winthrop, Chicago 60640 

ait RON Sa Se eee 
POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $3. 
LYF-J, Box 722, Inglewood, CA 90307. 

ee ai Se ee SS 
NEW POETRY, SHORT STORY, ARTICLE WRITING 
CONTESTS—Prizes, possible publication. For de- 
tails, send self-addressed, stamped envelope. Pot- 
pourri International Publishers, Box 6183-Y, Wyo- 
missing, PA. 19610. 

Corb Tene 
SELL YOUR POEMS Free Details/ Guaranteed Pub- 
lications, Box 83-A, Murfreesboro, North Carolina 
27855 
OSCE eee eee ee co 
POETRY WANTED for anthology. New writers wel- 
come. No payment. Send several. PUBLISHERS, 
Box 3455-A, Knoxville, TN 37917. 

Cue Va ee EE RE R 
Poetry contest: for information send self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to ‘The Poet" P.O. 
Box 32419, San Jose, Calif. 95152 

A et RSL TEES th RC D NEL UN 
BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries 
invited. Fiction, nonfiction and poetry. Free AU- 
THORS’ GUIDE TO PUBLICATION. Write Dorrance 
& Company, Dept. M, 35 Cricket Terrace, Ard- 
more, PA 19003 

be te ot Sef ust qu china gui a itm 
FILM WRITING . . . How to Write Educational and 
Technical Films. $4.95. HOYT, Box 3342-A, Law- 
rence, Kansas 66044 

"son Plac cs is eL D NK 
TEACH WRITING? 9 exciting exercises. Expository 
or creative. $2.00. Box 8363, Madeira Beach, FL, 
33738. 





BOOKS 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 

Le I iiid kat min iiti ti ie 
GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. 
subjects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 
zb ce cust Mo ERE GR viU ADM Recon SS} aE SS 
2595 DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print books. Add 40€ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 








Books: Used, rare, serious, scholarly. Free lists 
issued. Schneemann, 5710 S. Dorchester, Chica- 
go, IL 60637 


1am 


BOOKS 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors. Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. All 
subjects imvited. Sand for fact-filled booklet and 
free manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. YKV, 
84 Fifth Avenue New York 10011. 





PUBLISHERS OVERSTOGKS, 


remainders, imports and reprints on all subjects, art, 


history, ography, fiction, and much, much more. 
Over 3,0@ titles sm our huge catalog of fantastic 
bargains! Write today for a free copy: 


Hamiltom, Box 1252A, Danbury, Ct 06810 





Tape Reccrded Books. Listen to a book while driv- 
ing, relaximg etc. Free Catalog. Jimcin, Box 536A, 
Portsmou-^. R.I. 02871 





MALEDICTA JOURNAL: Insults, swearwords, 
worldwide. Uncensored. Scholarly wit. $10/year. 
MALEDICTA«M), 331 South Greenfield, Waukesha, 
Wis. 53185. 





ENJOY FREE FOR 10 DAYS—''NORMAN ROCK- 
WELL ILLU STRATGR", by Arthur L. Guptill. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Ac-ual size 9"x12"— 208 pages— 
437 illustrations. Fandsome, rare collector's vol- 
ume, virtually unavailable. Limited quantity. Send 
no money now. If not completely satisfied, return 
book. Onl» $9.95. Fountain Publications, PO Box 
63, Elwyn Ra. 19053 





Jewish bceks, toys, more. Catalog 50€, Judaica 
U.S.A., P.O. Box 600, SLC, Utah 84110 





PERIODICALS 





There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER the monthly magazine for free- 
lance writzrs. Each issue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $12 a year. For 
trial 5-menth subscription, mail $4.00 to THE 
WRITER, 3 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 





NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDW DE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 coun- 
tries! Sampler: Five countries— $2.98. Excellent 
School resource. FREE BROCHURE. MULTINEWS- 
PAPERS. Box DE-A10, Dana Point, California 
92629 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


Mo 6 oracle nt sw 
ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Esmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





LOOKING FOR A EOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washing-on, D.C. 20031. 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, 
2917 ATLANTIC, ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 





YESTERDAY'S BOOKS LOCATED, no obligation. 
OUT-OF-* TATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 3253X, San 
Clemente, CA 92€72 





EOOKPLATES 


FREE cobr catalcg offers scores of hard-to-find 
home litrary accessories. Antioch Bookplate 
Company, Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 
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SERVICES 


RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING—academic, pro- 
fessional, literary. Original. Expert. Confidential. 
Nationwide library facilities. We deliver what oth- 
ers promise—that's why we're #1! Come to us 
for topnotch quality—we refuse to peddle junk. 
No one, anywhere, can match our record of 
success. RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000, 
Dayton, Washington 99328. 








COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PAPERS. Thousands on 
file. All academic subjects. Send $1.00 for mail 
order catalog. Custom research also available. 
Box 25916-A, Los Angeles, California, 90025. 
(213) 477-8474. 





WORDSMITHS will ghost anything. Books, papers, 
studies, etc. Also editing, research, indexing of 
books. Professional writers, national clientele, tes- 
timonials on request. Expert work all fields. Box 
5882a, Chicago 60680. 





Freedom of Information Act request letters and 
litigation done by Washington law firm. Daniels and 
Burchfiel 2914 M St. NW., Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202) 333-8998. 





PUBLISHED ENGLISH STYLIST: Ghostwriting, ed- 
iting. strictly confidential. Nonfiction, fiction. Pa- 
pers, speeches, theses, dissertations, books. 
Southern California libraries. Write for writing 
samples, information. Dr. Robert Henry Brown, 
Portfolios Limited, Box 901-D, Alpine, Calif. 
92001. (714) 445-5944. 


















WRITING SERVICES 


We provide service—not exaggerated advertising claims. NO 
WORK FOR DIRECT ACADEMIC SUBMISSION. Title 39, Section 
#3005 makes illegal the sale of termpapers, theses or disserta- 
tions through the mails!! Can you afford to deal with a company 
likely to be under investigation by Postal Authorities? No "nation- 
wide library facilities" but we have IMMEDIATE access to the BEST 
library facilities here in Washington, D.C. WRITING, RESEARCH, 
EDITING AND RELATED SERVICES. PROFESSIONAL. Reasonable. 
Writers Unlimited, Box #4391, Washington, D.C. 20012. (202) 
723-1715 Mastercharge/Visa!! 





Edit, rewrite, type—any format. Strictly confiden- 
tial. Barrylee, Box 72, Butler, NJ, 07405 


—————————————————————————P 


RECORDS AND TAPES 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 64 pg. 
list $1.00. Bakers Wife Cast LP $9.95 Broadway/ 
Hollywood Recordings, Georgetown, Connecticut 
06829 


—— —Ó € —————— LUE UES 


RECORDS-TAPES! Discounts to 73%; all labels; no 
purchase obligations; newsletter; discount divi- 
dend certificates; 100% guarantees. Free details. 
Discount Music Club, 650 Main St., Dept. 37-1078, 
New Rochelle, New York 10801. 


NOTICE: RECORD RATERS WANTED 
(No experience required) Each month you will 
receive nationally released albums to rate. THERE 
IS NO EXTRA CHARGE for the LP's you receive. 
You pay a small membership fee which covers all 


costs of the LP's. We pay postage. In return for your 
opinion, build your LP collection. "First come basis." 
For application write: EARS, DEPT (7 77] Box 10245. 
5521 Center St., Milwaukee, WI 53210. 

© 1975 E.A.R.S. 


STAMPS 





PENFRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 
rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 





MUSIC 





Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 


va 





MUSIC 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Rare Quality. Ger- 
man Masterbuilde: Perfection. Catalog. Gregoire 
Distributors, 1055. Victory N.E., Seattle, Washing- 
ton 98125. 








KITS Lute, viola de gamba, harps, vielle, psaltery, 
hammered dulcimer, dulcimer. Finished instru- 
ments. James Cox Luthier, 429 Fawcett St., Balti- 
more, Md. 21211 





New catalog of wocden music stands and accesso- 
ries, send $1.00: Earty Music Stands, Drawer 530, 
P.O. Box 277, Palc Aito, CA 94302 


CITRUS FRUITS 








Trail, Sarasota, Fla 33580. 


GOURMET FOODS 





Ginseng tea recipes, where to get ingredients. 
Easy. Intriguing, aphrodisiacal, perks up after- 
dinner conversaticns! $3. Koe, 343 S. Catalina, 
Los Angeles, CA 90020 





Box 13A, Gladwyne, Pa. 19035. 


RECIPES 





Vegetarian Recipes: delicious collection of dips, 
soups, salads anc entrees. Many designed to 


San Francisco, Cali. 9412? 





Grandma's Four Authentic Old Italian Recipes. 
$2.00, P.O. Box 4688 Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208 





NEW CHOCOLATE COATING SECRETS. Easy 
method for perfect results. Delicious turtle recipe 
included. $3.00 sase to EASY MELT, 948 Oakland 
Ave, Waukesha, Wis. 53186 





COOKIES GALORE . . . super treats. . . 


Diego, Calif. 9212& 





Wine Serving Expert—Serve wine confidently. 
New book tells how-te, when to and which wine to 
serve. $3 Mackline P.O. Box 184 Dresser, WI 
54009 





SIMPLE METHOD FOR PERFECT CHOCOLATE 
COATING. Super choeolate candy recipe included. 
$3.00 sase to CHOCOSHOP, 10613 Meade Dr. 
Sun City, Az. 85351. 





Game for Gourmets, 5 unique recipes $2. Herbal- 
ist, Box 2772, Richordson, Tx. 75080 





FANTASTIC VIENES= TORTE, easy foolproof reci- 
pe. Send $2.00 SAS to: Recipes, P.O. Box 12691 
Dallas, Texas 7522* 





VEGETARIAN LASAGNA—DELICIOUS—EASY— 
WELL BALANCED MEAL BY ITSELF. $1.00—M. 
Felgenhauer, 5720 *enwoed, Chicago, 60637 





CINNAMON PINEAPPLE CAKE RECIPE. Show- 
piece! $1.00, SASE. RP, Dept. A, P.O. Box 3624, 
Bellevue, Wa. 98009. 





DOROTHY'S CHEESECAKE superb old family reci- 
pe $1.00, SASE. Coakiey, 1132 Palmer PI., Alexan- 
dria, VA 22304 
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RECIPES 





Coffee Genius! 25 delicious coffee recipes— 
orange clove, brandy, apple, ranch, etc. $3.00. 
Coffee, Box 423-AM, Scottsdale, Ariz. 85252 





SECRETS OF MOROCCAN COOKING: Complete 
meal, six recipes from published cookbook author. 
Send $3, SASE to: Apt. 3C, 106 E. 81st, New York 
City 10028. 





Delicious, easily-prepared CHINESE DISHES using 
everyday ingredients. Three recipes $1.00 SASE, 
P.O. Box 326 North Amherst, Mass. 01059 





PUMPKIN PANCAKES—An Autumn Delight— 
$1.00. N. Novelly, 10780 Valor PI., Lakeside, CA 
92040 





BAKED STEAK FOR LAVISH DINNER PARTIES 
$1.00 SASE P.O. BOX 113 Short Hills, N.J. 07078 





SENSATIONAL individual Baked Alaska AND Never- 
fail SWEDISH pie crust recipes. $1. SASE. Mary 
Fels, 1251-132nd Lane N.E. Mpls, Mn 55434 








bake it in 30 minutes! Recipe $1.00 and SASE, 
Dept BB, P.O. Box 852, Gulfport, Miss. 39501. 





10 Italian cookies, 4 pasta seafood. $1. SASE. 
Cookies, Box 131, Edgewater, N.J. 07020 





PERFECT CRABCAKES. Send $1 and S.A S.E. to 
Box 313, Rt. 1, Myersville, Md. 21773. 





. almost. LUAU BEANS 
. . . $1.00, Box 444A Spokane, Washington 
99210 


Christmas in Hawaii, . . 





SAVE! Recipes for homemade mixes— biscuit, 
cake, cornbread, puddings. $1. SASE Box 3611 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22903. 





Directions for fantastic raw vegetable dip. Spices 
included! $2 SASE Personal Touch, 7 Colby, Bille- 











Heirloom Recipes. Meals, desserts, specialties. 24 
page booklet, $2.25. Woodland Press, Box 447 





Grama Rap's “Poppycock” Recipes. Send $1.00 
"Nannygoat'' Dept. A, P.O. Box 297 St. Charles, 
Mo. 63301 





SAVE MONEY ENTERTAINING IN STYLE!—Inex- 
pensive cookbook shows how.—Free details.— 
, Box 172, Clayton, California 








Traditional French-Acadian recipes—from soup to 
dessert! $2.00, SASE, KG, Box 69, St. Martinville, 
LA., 70582 





ART 





FANCIFUL ANIMAL DRAWINGS on Christmas note 
cards (free style, fine art quality—but fun) make 
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ECOLOGY 
ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 








DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. 
Strong sense of community. Admissions without 
regard to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter 
Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125 





COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PAPERS. All subjects. 
10,250 on file. IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send 
$1.00 today for 256-page catalog. Rapid Delivery. 
Box 25916-AA, Los Angeles, Calif. 90025. (213) 
477-8226. 





DISCOVERY LAND. Unique ‘‘Psychiatric Hospital 
Without Walls." Combining the challenge of wilder- 
ness living with modern therapeutic techniques. 
Exciting opportunities for counselors motivated to 
work with adolescents. Nationwide travel. Box 
912, Bryan, Texas 77801, 713/822-7326. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETTER!! 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming!! Free details 
. . . . . Intermountain-2C, 3506 Birch, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001. 





Radio-TV Jobs . . . Stations hiring nationwide! 
Free details: ''Job Leads," 1680-GX Vine, Holly- 
wood, CA 90028. 





Airlines are hiring! Excellent pay, benefits, travel. 
All positions, Employment Package, listing compa- 
nies that hire: Instructions, sample resume, cover 
letters included $10.00 Aviation Careers, Box 216, 
Windham, N.H. 03087 





GUIDE TO CAREERS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Comprehensive, factual. $4.00. Columbia Lan- 
guage Services, Department AM, Box 28365, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 





SEAFARING JOBS—Good pay, no experience. 
Men, women. Stamped, long envelope. Globetrot- 
ter, Box 1266-ATC, Kansas City 64141. 





Job hunting will be easier with WANT A JOB? GET 
SOME EXPERIENCE. WANT EXPERIENCE? GET A 
JOB—A Realistic Guide to Finding Your First Job, 
by D. Berliner. Paper $5.95. Order from your 
favorite bookstore or order from AMACOM, Box 
13, 135 West 50th St., NY, NY 10020. 





HAWAII EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION—Rush 
$5.00: Koki-AM, Box 27984, Honolulu, 96827 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT. . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000+. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YW, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 











Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 





WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Ameri- 
ca, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid. 
For employment intormation write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 


————— M ————— 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND!! Exciting Opportuni- 
ties. Countless Occupations. High paid. Latest 
information, forms $2.00. Austco Box 8489-YY, 
Long Beach, California 90808 


—— — — — — ——— 


JOBS OVERSEAS . . . (Including Alaska.) Free 
Details. Wages, Countries, How to Apply. Global 
Employment. Box 808-V National City, California 
92050 


——— M — — — — — EEE 


OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Complete infor- 
mation plus Worldwide Directory— $2.00. Oppor- 
tunities, Box 19107-YX, Washington, DC 20036. 


— — ———Má——— M ———— MÀ 


INVESTMENTS 


Make money learn investing steps. $2.00 to Ray- 
mond Brown, Fentral Ave., Salisbury, MD 21801 


—— — ——— —— —— 


100 names and addresses of checking accounts 
that pay interest. $2.00. C & L, P.O. Box 1088, 
Marrero, La. 70073. 


——— ——— — — ——— 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Councel 1239 Apache Junction, Arizona 
85220 


—— — — —— ———— 


START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare 
time. Resumes House, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J. 07643 


——— M — ——H—— M —— 


Bumper Sticker Printing Device. Cheap, Simple, 
Portable. Free Details. Bumper, POB 22791 (AE), 
Tampa, FL. 33622. 


——————  ———  ———— 


STAY HOME! EARN MONEY addressing envelopes. 
New Genuine offer 154. Lindco, 3636-AM Peter- 
son, Chicago, 60659 


——— — —— — —— o — 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without 
capital or travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk 
examination. Experience unnecessary. Free Re- 
port Mellinger, Dept. G108C, Woodland Hills, Cali- 
fornia 91367 


————— —— — € ——— —— 


MISEMPLOYED? Start successful used-book 
store! Details, Dep't A, 400 Carr, Denver 80226 


————— M — M —————— 


ULTIMATE ANSWER to your search for genuine 
mail order success. Send sase. G. Tucker, 4389 
Audubon, Detroit, MI 48224 


—— P —— HM —Óá————— 


GET OUT OF DEBT!! Secret law ERASES debts, 
CREATES wealth! Free report—Blueprints 
3t HH10, 453 W256, NYC 10471 


—— — — ——— — e. 


BECOME A PUBLISHER—with John McKinney's 
"How to Start Your Own Community Newspaper." 
NY Times enthuses: ‘Covers every conceivable 
facet of weekly newspaper publishing." $9.95 
from Meadow Press, Box 35-A, Port Jefferson, NY 
11777. Money-back guarantee. 


————— —————— ——— 


Pure Raw Gold Jewelry. Earnings unlimited oper- 
ating own business from home. Experience unnec- 
essary. Walter's, Box 2405 Dept 56 Richardson, 
TX 75080 


—— HM M ———— EEE 


OVER $16.50 an hour. Spare time at home! 
Rubber Stamp industry needs small manufactur- 
ers. We furnish all equipment and know-how! 
Particulars free! Write: Roberts, Room RC-113- 
HK, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, IL 60626 

OMS bog icon i dil RI a RRS Te (TT al. MESES 
COUNSEL PRCFESSIONALLY— perform wed- 
dings, baptisms—become a minister! Ordainment 
certificate, $10.00. Divinity degree, $25.00. DI- 
VINE IMMORTALITY CHURCH, Drawer 147, Day- 
ton, Washington 99328. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


re alms iaaa SN te rs tea alee s mn NE 
INTERESTED IN CWNING A FRANCHISE? —busi- 
ness of yeur owr, or full or part time money 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5 month subscription to 
Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. O66, 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





"How To Print T-Shirts . . . For Fun And Profit!" 
Get in on t^e craze! Free Details. Shirts, Box 423- 
AM, Scottsdale, Ariz. 85252 





BECOME Tax Ccnsultant. Our students earn 
$1,000-$3,000 every tax season preparing returns 
evenings. State approved. National Tax School, 
Monsey, 2®KJ, New York 10952. 





Make RUBBER STAMPS for profit. Inexpensive 
machines. Free Details. Stamper, POB 22809 
(AE), Tampa, FL 33622. 





Big money stuffing envelopes. Experience unnec- 
essary. Free details, send stamped envelope. 
Headon, Box 922P, Melbourne, Fla. 32935 


———— M —Á— — — ———— 


FEAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS . .. from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farmimg, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! “Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus curremt naticnwide listings—$2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YZ, Washington, D.C. 20036 





MOVING to a new community? Concerned about 
education? Buy Cur Guide to Selecting a School 
System. 57 pages. $5.00. Western New York 
Educationa! Service Council, SUNYAB, 375 Baldy 
Hall, Amherst, New York 14260. 





VACATIONS 


6 Room modern cottage. Secluded, near skyline 
Drive, Weekly, Monthly, or Buy, DesJardins, Box 
209A, Elkton, VA 22827 





HOMES FCR EXCHANGE 

EXCHANGE PROFESSIONAL-EXECUTIVE HOMES. 
Villa rentals. Inquiline inc., Bex 208-A, Katonah, 
NY 10536 





VACATION RENTALS 


Carefree cottage ski rentals; Private road on Ellis 
River, Mt. Washington Valley, Cleaning, utilities 
provided, cross-country, downhill at doorstep. 
Robinwood Riding Inn, Box 25, Jackson, N.H. 
03846 





JAMAICA — Staffed beachfront villa, tennis, surf/ 
snorkel, friendly ashing village; package airfares. 
Pictures: Noel, :41-A Ridgefield, Hartford, CT 
06112. (203) 247-0759. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 


KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, 5th 
edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, monas- 
teries, manor houses, palaces, 18 countries, 465 
photos, 1 Fin colar, rates, maps. 180 pages. $5.25 
postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., 
East Meadow, NY 11554. 


——— — ———— M M —— 


DAYTRIPS.|N EUROPE for people who love to walk! 
Explore fascinating places on foot using our unique 
bimonthly travel guides. For free information write 
Great Trips, Box 5199-A, New York NY 10017 





TRAVEL 





REALISTICALLY earn French, French cooking, 
and wines in a ccmfortable French home in rural 
BURGUNDY. Small groups, acults only. For infor- 
mation ''Yetabo', Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 
France. 
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TRAVEL 

SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Bushflying—Jeeping— 
Rafting—Hiking. Natural history expeditions ex- 
plore remote southwestern frontiers. Geology/ 
Archaeology/Botany. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, 
Dept-116, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 

i el ee ES de NN OS Uca a 
Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accommoda- 
tions. Cheaper than staying home. Freighters 163- 
09 A28A Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 





EXTRAORDINARY SOUTH PACIFIC TRAVEL. Write 
GoodTravel Tours, 5332 College Avenue, Oakland, 
California 94618. 





Become a Sparetime Travel Agent, detailed guide- 
book explains how, Commissions, Travel Benefits, 
send $2.95, SAV Travel Box 571-A Hicksville, New 
York 11802 





EXPEDITION 'ROUND THE WORLD. Remote 
places: Galapagos, Pitcairn, Easter, Tahiti, Fiji, etc. 
180’ Yacht. Shipmates wanted. Share expenses. 
Write YANKEE TRADER, P.O. Box 120, Dept. 010, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 33139 





COOLFONT RE-- CREATION— Sparkling mountain 
lakes, renowned Treetop House Restaurant, cha- 
lets, deluxe mountain homes & Woodland Lodge. 
Enjoy sauna, riding, tennis, hiking & nearby golf. 
Coolfont, Box 2, Berkeley Springs, WV 25411 
(304) 258-4500. 





ADD PROFESSIONAL TITLES and maps to your 
travel slides. Send for free sample and details. ''Ti- 
tles, 1420 Walnut, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19102 

wc RTT EP QUEEN CUT. 
GRAY WHALE EXPEDITION TO BAJA CALIFORNIA. 
Explore Cedros, San Martin, San Benitos Islands 
and San Ignacio Lagoon, traveling aboard the 
Qualifier 105. Study and photograph elephant 
seals, sea lions, marine birds, and the friendly gray 
whales! Expert leadership. Write: NATURE EXPEDI- 
TIONS INTERNATIONAL, Dept. AM, 599 College 
Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94306. 


APS 


TO ANYWHERE 


Beautiful 
Color Maps and A 
Guides of Cities and 


J Countries All Around the 

World. Free brochure. 

Complete 10,000-map 
Catalog $10.95 








TRAVEL CENTERS 
OF THE WORLD 


PO Box 1673 
Hollywood, CA 
90028 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLORSLIDES Worldwide catalog 50¢. World- 
wide 7427-A Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 





GIFTS 





Gift Idea—Your Favorite Poem Printed on a deco- 
rative parchment. Artistic Script. Lovely antique 
white, gold or walnut frame. $11.95. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 4 week delivery. Robin's Gifts 1648 
Huntington Dr. So. Pasadena, Ca. 91030 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALLBUM—world's best; 
holds 200 cards— $9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115. 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 


TENNIS IN CARTOONS Hand drawn originals for 
framing! Free brechure. B. Patterson Box 95, 
Wayne, Pa. 19087 





FANTASY SEASHE_L. A gold-mouthed Turbo 
Chrysostomus to trio on, care for and love. Beauti- 
fully packaged with handwoven carrying basket 
and descriptive enclosure card. $3.95 (plus 95€ 
pp) to The Fan:asy Collection, 1820 Union Street, 
Suite 127A, San Francisco, CA. 94123 





A World of UnusualtGifts Send 35€ for color catalo- 
gue. Robin's Gifts 1548 Huntington Dr. So. Pasa- 
dena, California 91030 





RARE! Capt. QUEEG s BALLS 
Complete set, $8.65 
Holworthy, Box 3982 Rochester, NY 14610 





SEQUESTERED FRIEND(S)? We send him (her) 
extraordinary greetings—FOUR freshly invented 
solitaire games, featuring “wild” joker, two free 
peavey holes, inflation, other innovations. Fully 
diagrammed. Each mailed separately with your 
best wishes. You se'ect successive arrival dates: 
birthday? Thanksgiving? Other? (Or economize— 
one game per friend.) $5.85 for four. Gamesmiths, 
565a South College St, Monmouth, Oregon 
97361. 





GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


JEEPS — $59.30! — CARS — $33.50! — 200,000 
ITEMS!—GOVERNMENT SURPLUS— Most COM- 
PREHENSIVE DIRECTORY AVAILABLE tells how, 
where to buy—YOUR AREA—$2.00—MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE—Government Information 
Services DepartmentGM-bO, Box 99249, 433 Cal- 
ifornia, San Francisce, California 94109 





MISCELLANY 


COLLECTING MILIPARY MEDALS? List 50¢. Ver- 
non, Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, imforr-ation. $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingnam, Michigan 48012 





INSTANT MEMCRY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. Short, simple method of acquiring powerful 
memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
ates extraordinary knowledge, talents. Learn 
"how" you remember ''why" you forget. Free 
information. Institute of Advanced Thinking, 
845AT Via Lapaz, Pacific Palisades, California 
90272. 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your favor- 
ite poem. Senc 25c for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identi- 
ty, Box 315-AM, Roya! Oak, Michigan 48068 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Bax 64, New York City 10019 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation- 
al correspondence. iilustrated brochure free. Her- 
mes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 11, 
Germany 





LONELY!! Meet "New ' Singles. World, Box 3876- 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS get cultured, single, wi- 
dowed or divorced persons acquainted Nation- 
wide. Established 1970. Write BOX AE Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081 
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LONELY? Have nationwide friends. Enclose 
stamp. Exciting, Box 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 


MEET SINGLES WORLDWIDE! Free information. 
"International", Box 1716-AT, Chula Vista, CA 
92012 





PROFESSIONAL BACHELOR DEGREE . . . earned 
with 4 or more years of Professional Experience in 
Business Management, Sales, or Servicing. For 
FREE Information Write: EBERT PROFESSIONALS 
INSTITUTE, Box 1651, Dept. 6A, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 65201 


DAVINCI CAT 


Silk-Screened All Cotton T-Shirts 
DA VINCI is BROWN on TAN 
CAT is BROWN on BEIGE 
Sizes S-M-L-XL $6.00 ^ 75€ P.&H. 


TOTE BAGS 
DA VINCI-Brown, CAT-Brown 
Both in Natural canvas (14" x 15") 
$7.50 plus 75¢ P. & H. 


RDJ Productions 
12843 Town 'N' Four, Dept. A 
St. Louis, MO 63141 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE T-SHIRTS— Choose from 
our selection of 43 snappy sayings in 18 different 
languages, each one screen printed on a fine, 
colored T-shirt. Send 25€ for brochure: CORNU- 
COPEIA T-SHIRTS, Box 9301A, Madison, WI 
53715. 





NEGATIVE ION GENERATORS— produces moun- 
tain clean air, music for relaxation and meditation, 
biomagnetism, and much more. Catalogue-25¢. 
Cheops, 8143-A Big Bend, St. Louis, Mo. 63119 





Authentic Scandinavian down comforters—heir- 
loom quality. Order directly from importer and 
save. For fabric samples and brochure describing 
these and other related items send $1.00 to Cud- 
dledown, 1013 Pleasant Street, Yarmouth, Maine 
04096 





Are Bill Collectors Destroying Your Marriage? Find 
togetherness in getting out of debt. $3.00 Spann 
PO BOX 686 Beacon NY, 12508. 





Get a different perspective on current events by 
corresponding with someone overseas. Illustrated 
brochure free. Friends Worldwide, CP-95/D Anjou, 
Montreal, Canada. 





Date-A-Mate, Single, Widowed, Divorced mem- 
bers anxious to meet you. All Ages. All areas. Low 
cost. Unlimited introductions. Free Brochure. In- 
ternational, 4224F Winnetka, Mpls, MN 55428 





FREE SINGLES LIST!!!! Send stamp. L-O-V-E, Box 
1224, Venice, California 





XMAS GIFT SPECIAL. Personalized Stationery. 
50— $6.50; 100— $9.50; Informals—$8.00; OR- 
DER NOW. Corey, Box 113x, Burtonsville, Mary- 
land 20730 
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BUILD a Beautiful PRE-CUT Log Home or Cabin! 
CEDAR or PINE KITS from $3900. Brochure $3.50. 
Dealership Information Package $5.00. Wilderness 
Log Homes, Route 2-(ATL108C), Plymouth, Wis- 
consin 53073. 





FINE WALKING STICKS AND CANES. Write for 
brochure. Marchele Co. Dept. A, 720 Fort Wash- 
ington Ave. New York, N.Y. 10040 





FREE distilled water. Solar still. Operation costs 
nothing. $24.00 Davann Services Box 251 New 
Westminster B.C. Canada V3LAY6 





How a vision of Christ caused a young Chinese 
photographer to embrace Christianity. This re- 
markable tale free by writing GUMBRECHT P.O. 
BOX 75, PALM HARBOR, FL. 33563 





Carved wood signs. Free brochure. Ortt Artt, P.O. 
Box 3539, Rincon Annex, San Francisco, CA 
94119 





DEATH A PROBLEM? Make it beautiful with this 
ecstatic guide. $4.95. Thanatist, 6519-40th. NE, 
Seattle, Wash. 98115 





Collector's screen (Wallbanger) for home display 
of small books, periodicals, records, beer cans, 
etc. Write for free details. Jersey Pacific P.O. Box 
C-122, Cinnaminson, N.J. 08077. 


WEAR MOZART 


Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Vivaldi, Woolf, Thoreau, Dostoevsky, 
Fitzgerald, Joyce, Sherlock Holmes, Kafka, D.H.Lawrence, Sand, 
Shakespeare, Tolkien, Proust, Escoffier, Pablo Neruda, Gertrude 
Stein, Picasso, Blake, F.L. Wright, Bogart, Einstein, Freud, Jung, 
Nietzsche, Goethe, Plato, Tutankhamen, others available. 

T-SHIRTS: white $6.50 4/$22 red or blue $8. 4/$28 SWEAT- 
SHIRTS: gray $12. 2/$21 sizes sm. med. lg. xig. all cotton 
NIGHTSHIRTS: red or blue (s,m,! only) $11. 2/$20 TOTES: $9.50 

2/$18 APRONS: while $8. 2/$14 
MOZART prices ppd. CANADIAN customers add $1. per piece 


HISTORICAL PRODUCTS box 220Y Cambridge, MA 02138 
























Find out about a Chess Holiday with Grandmaster 
Arthur Bisguier. Write Cheryl Worsham, Sea Pines 
Plantation Company, Department AT, Hilton Head 
Island, South Carolina 29928. 





RAILROADING MEMORABILIA. Beautiful/unusual 
decorations; authentic articles and reproductions. 
Catalog $1.00, refunded first purchase. Side- 
Track, Box 322AM2, Hixson, TN 37343. 





LOSE TEN POUNDS in four days! Remarkable, 
proven Stewardess Diet. $3. LEPTON, P.O. Box 
19355, Washington, D.C. 20036. 





CLANDESTINE American covers miniature canal 
"Non-War" in War Report monthly dispatches. 
Yearly subscription $12. Cash, Aptdo. No. 356, 
Panama 1, RP. 





FIFTY PRACTICAL MONEY SAVING ideas for today, 
$1, Box 20044: Dallas, Tx, 75220 





JOIN THE ECCENTRICS CLUB! Stunning member- 
ship card, stimulating newsletters uncovering a 
vast variety of Eccentrics. Six months member- 
ship $6.95. Webb, P.O. Box 364, Mound, M.N. 
55364 





COLD? EDUCABLE? SAVE MONEY, ENERGY! 
Sound, reliable information for the handy and not- 
so-handy cuts fuel consumption by half. $5.95. 
Real Energy, Athol, Mass. 01331 





WEIGHT LOSS PLAN with full nutrition. Thousands 
used for over 40 years. Send $2.00: Cheng Enter- 
prises International, Box 112, Greenlawn, NY 
11740. 





"Well Excu-u-use Me!” Baseball cap with printed 
emblem, adjustable size, blue front, mesh back, 
$5.50 ppd. Free Catalog! Head, Box 423-AM, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 85252 
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YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS HIDDEN PERSON- 
ALITY. FOR CERTIFIED ANALYSIS SEND 2 PAGE 
LETTER WITH $15.00. MYERS ASSOCIATES. 100 
HIGH STREET, NEEDHAM, MASS. 02194. 





HAVE OVERPOWERING SELF-CONFIDENCE IN 40 
DAYS through Graphotherapy (simple handwriting 
alteration). Clinically tested internationally and 
proven effective! Satisfaction guaranteed. $5.00 
Psyco-Graph, 9701 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 710, Bev- 
erly Hills, California 91212 





LATE LISTINGS 
BOOKS 


ALL: CATEGORIES USED BOOKS LIST, 50¢. 
JAYNES, 219 LEMASTER, MEMPHIS, TN. 38104 











SERVICES 


ACADEMIC RESEARCH, WRITING, STATISTICS, 
REWRITING, EDITING. Original, confidential work. 
Want maximum professional service at minimal 
cost? Try us! QUALITY WRITERS, Box 7833, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60680. 


























CLASSIFIED RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word min ...... 
Per word 6 times in one contract year .......... 
Per word 12 times in one contract year ........ 





Classified Display: 1 time—$90 per col. inch 
6 times—$80 per col. inch 
12 times—$70 per col. inch 






Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Adjustments on word count 
will be made if necessary. The Atlantic reserves the 
right to refuse advertisements which we consider to 
be of questionable taste or intent. 






All Ads must be prepaid at the time you send in 
your insertion (If you are ordering more than one 
insertion, please send full amount to qualify for dis- 
count.) 





Telephone numbers count as two words 
Post Office Box Number count as two words. Zip 
code counts as one word. We do not accept At- 
lantic box numbers at this time. If possible, 
please send sample or include brochure about 
product/service being advertised. This step will 
ensure insertion without delay. 


Please write for additional information: 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 





Perform a 
death-defying 
act. 

Have your 
blood pressure checked. 


Give Heart Fund d 
N 


American Heart Associatior 
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“TORN CLUES” 
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Below are the clues “before being torn.” Italics indicate the pieces that 
were missing from their proper numbers. 


Across Down 
1. "Torn Clues" —I in Aqueduct 1. Pieces for chair backs left in 
5. Italian river bugs law gaiters 


10. Disciple comes before God the 
eternal spirit of youth 

11. Sey, “Lazy God” . Move stealthily “jerk” 

12. “Left w th a Broken Heart” froth 5. Flying past circling gull designs 


2. Slender tip 
3 
4 
5 
13. Church in a find me in the Orient 6. One-time in concert 
T 
8 
9 
4 


. Pure say 


14. I conducting experiments . Fools—I do its recycling 
winding street . Company with Poles prisoners 

16. Sound cf hill's disrupted . Antelopes (Eastern countries) 

19. Half gr: d iron football formation 14. Congressman faced upcoming 


first shcwing bad-smelling assuage 
21. Ship holding wood sleeps 15. Decline garbage 
24. Feasts eurse foolish Quest 17. Hodgepodge circle—oil rising 
26. Poles parting runs 18. Again aver, rests are rudely 
28. Bullets “I’m pooped” 20. Drunk— not I inside 
31. Whisper strange result 22. Bail is set for apologies 
34. He cooks break apart 23. Cleats ears of corn 
35. Wagner, for one reconstructed 25. Some moist inkstain bad smells 
manger 27. Britain's first king making dim 
36. Time oF something 29. Sing a number mortal 
37. Beat a rug, take big bird 30. Do not like top piece— Beethoven's 
38. Tse-tse flies verse form Third 
39. Right in Fountains in zones of 32. Egg in surgery 
conflict 33. Orally instructed tight 


Across. 1. SLUICE (anag.) 5. PO-LICE 10. PETER PAN 11. IDOL (homophone) 12. 
L-ABHER tanag. +/) 13. CH-IN-A 14. TESTER (anag.) 16. TORE (homophone) 
19. FE-T-(gr)ID 21. SCLUMBER)S 24. BAN-QUETS (quest anag.) 26. LOPES (anag.) 
28. sHOT (double def.) 31. RUSTLE (anag.) 34. BAKER (anag.) 35. GERMAN 
(anag.) 35. ITEM (anag.) 37. GREAT AUK (anag.) 38. SESTET (anag.) 39. 
F(GONTS Down. 1. SP(L)ATS 2. LEAN (double def.) 3. UTTER (double def.) 4. 
CREEP (double def.) 5. PAT(TERN)S (past anag.) 6. ONCE (hidden) 7. IDIOTS 
(anag.) 8. CO-N-S 9. E-LANDS 14. TEM-PER (rev.) 15. REFUSE (double def.) 17. 
0-LIO (rev. +0) 18. REASSERT (anag.) 20. INTO (anag.) 22. ALIBIS (anag.) 23. 
SPIKES (double def.) 25. STINKS (hidden) 27. B-LEAR 29. HUM-A-N 30. HAT-E 
32. URGE (hidden) 33. TAUT (homophone) 
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Why wait for Christmas? 


12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY * 86 PROOF * GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


National , 
Smoker =: 
Study & 







Hails MER 


'Enriched Flavor cigarette scores high 
marks in five key areas. 


Can MERIT deliver the flavor of leading high tar 
brands! 

Does MERIT satisfy smokers over a long period —or 
are MERIT smokers slipping back to old higa tar 
favorites? 

Read the bottom-line results of new research 
conducted with smokers like yourself. 

MERIT Breakthrough Confirmed 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers rate 
MERIT taste equal to—or better than — leading high tar 
cigarettes tested! Cigarettes having up to twice the tar. 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers confirm 
taste satisfaction of low tar MERIT. 

And in detailed interviews conducted amcng 


current MERIT smokers: 


Kings: 8mg'' tar, 0.6 mg nicotine — 
100's:11 mg" "tar; 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Repom May 78 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Confirmed: 85% of MERIT smokers say it was an 

'easy switch" from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of MERIT 
smokers say their former high tar brands werent 
missed! 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers not 
considering other brands. 

First Major Alternative To High Tar Smoking 

MERIT has proven conclusively that it not only 
delivers the flavor of high tar brands — but continues 
to satisfy. 

This ability to satisfy over long periods of time 
could be the most important evidence to date that 
MERIT is what it claims to be: The first major 


alternative to high tar smoking. © Philip Morris Inc. 1978 


MERIT 


Kings & JI005 
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FRISKY NEW 
DODGE COLTS. 
EASY ON THE OATS 











There's a frisky new Colt on the 


range. It's our imported front-wheel- 


drive Colt Hatchback. And it's 
straight out of the stable that 
produces our popular Colt 
coupe, sedan, and wagon. 
All of which have a reputa- \@ 
tion for being easy on the oats. * 
Just check this mileage chart. 

















Msg Ms Ms 
COLT HATCHBACK’ 44 32 
COLT COUPE & SEDAN** 40 30 
COLT WAGON“ 37 26 








*1.4 litre MCA-Jet engine. 4x2 manual transmission. 


**1.6 litre MCA-Jet engine. 4-speed manual 
transmission. 


A lot of Colt Hatchback's efficien- 


Cy is due to an exclusive new "Twin 


Stick.” It's a four-speed manual trans- 


mission with adjustable modes for 


kin, Colt Hatchbacks5 a lot fé Car, 
but it wont cost you a lot of 

bucks to buy or lease. So saddle up 
at your Dodge Colt Dealer. 


And ride 'em THE'79 


maximum performance or 
maximum economy. 
Another big plus is front- 
whee drive, to give Colt Hatch- 
back plenzy of true grip when 
you leave prairie behind 
to head for the hills. 

On the side of creature 
comforts Colt Hatchback 
really shaws its breeding. You'll 
get everything from reclining 
front bucxet seats to rear 
and side window de- 
frosters. And lots 
more. AlFstandard. 

One more thing. 
Like its ccupe, 
sedan, and wagon 


cowperson. 


DODGE COLTS. 


















yw. >. — 


t Your mileage may vary depending on your driving habits, the condition o* your car, and itsequipment. California estimates are lower. 
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t Book-of-the-Month Club, we 
A read 350 books a month to 4 Chesapeake AMERICAN | 
find those special ones worth read- 1 CAESAR 
ing and keeping. Whether they’re j N ( n f| Douglas MacArthur ‘ 
the gems of contemporary fiction or ! 1880-1964 j 1 
importan! works of fact, all are | £N 1 Y 
books you'll be delighted to read. e.t ET vL j 
And proud to own. WILLIAM HELEN : 
Begin your membership by jud MACINNES : 
selecting four books at remarkable i 
Savings. Every Club book iS as 253 Pub price $12.95 471 Pub price $12.50 487 Pub price $15 142 Pub price $10 
good as, or better than, those sold 2 
in stores. You never settle for the iem aa 364 The World | 
altered orinferier editions that ras $i Drm — o 
some book clubs offer. And when . (Pub price $10.95) j 
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short triakperiod, each book you Richard Nixon Nile. Agatha Christie 4 
buy earns Book-Dividend® credits. (Pub price $19.95) (Pub price $6.95) | 
These entitle you to enormous sav- $ 


ings on current art books, reference 
sets, literary classics, records and 
children's books. There's really no 
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better way to shøp for books of last- 706 Pub price $20 708 Pub price $10 E 
PEL ia Pugenes s 319 The Age Of 467 The Power Look Ally OO S 
i ! : e e Power 1 
Bookstore. Uncertainty. John Egon von Fürstenberg à 
Kenneth Galbraith with Camille Duhé a 
Illustrated (Pub price $10) On $ j 
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Aleksandr I. 715 The Artists Of Cherries- What Copper Sea. John D. " 
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Translated from the Gerald Green ae Sme ea (Pub price $8.95) D 
Russian by Harry Illustrations by the (Pub price $7.95) 711 The Hoffa Wars ; 
Willetts. Photos Inmates of Terezin Teamsters, Rebels, a 
357 Pub priee $17.95 710 Pub price $9.95 (Pub price $16.95) (Pub price $12.50) Mee ra A Politicians ker the l 
Your Doctor Knowsis Mob. Dan E. Moldea i 
| - =, Critical, What You (Pub price $10.95) - 
° 1 | Know is Crucial. | 
| Julia Child í Inventing | Isadore Rosenfeld, M.D. a NIB A | 
| Company | America (Pub price $10.95) EE 3 
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= ff. : 542 The Only (Pub price $14.95) 
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Energy solutions and nonstarters*Where a 
government role is neededeAccent on achievement 


Is there a role for government in the energy 
business, or should the government just stand 
aside and leave it to the energy companies? 


Of course there's a role for government—an 
important, affirmative role. An essential role. Tha:'s 
just the point: The government seems incapable of 
comprehending what role it should play and how it 
should play it. 


Many of the country's energy problems 
today stem from government's inaction ir critical 
spheres at crucial times in the past. As a result, 
some of our present problems are soluble only iftne 
federal government plays a stronger role—of tne 
right sort. 


As we have said over and over during tne 
past seven or eight years, what is essential is a 
comprehensive national energy policy, to set goals 
and to create the parameters and establish a cli- 
mate within which the private sector can operate 
efficiently. 


e Only government can set forth national 
goals and work out the necessary compromises to 
reconcile conflicting regional and other nterests 
and to recognize the natural priorities among 
various energy sources. 


e Only government can develop the ground 
rules under which private industry must work. 


e Only government can formulate a national 
policy on environmental trade-offs that will strike a 
sensible and workable balance between unac- 
ceptable environmental risks and unacceptable 
economic risks. 


e Only government can hammer out the sort 
of balanced policy that does not permit extremist 
approaches to environmental protection to delay 
for years progress toward achievement of naticnal 
goals on energy. 


It seems to us that the policy formulated by 
the government should, among other things, rec- 
ognize the need for reasoned and balanced eco- 
nomic growth to create jobs for a growing popula- 
tion and to enable more and more disadvantaged 
Americans to attain a higher standard of living. 


Having struck a reasonable and rational bal- 
ance on fundamentals, the nation should then we 
believe, develop a timetable with quantified goals 
for such component elements as crude cil, natural 
gas, coal, and nuclear power, liquefaction and gas- 
ification of coal, oil from shale, and, in alcnger'ime 
frame, energy from more exotic sources. In our 
view, this should not be a finely detailed blueprint, 





Mobil 


but rather a clear and unequivocal statement of 
basic energy goals. The primary goal should be 
greater energy self-sufficiency. 


For at least the rest of this century, conven- 
tionaloiland natural gas seem certaintoremain our 
primary energy sources, and the only other two 
major sources on which we can count with any 
certainty are coal and nuclear power. In the real 
world, there is no feasible alternative in this time 
frame. 


Itseemstousthatjointindustry-government 
task forces are essential to make sure no important 
piece is omitted from this extraordinarily complex 
jigsaw puzzle. Prohibiting the participation of peo- 
ple with firsthand knowledge of the energy busi- 
ness and with years of experience in it can only 
produce the sort of Rube Goldberg energy pro- 
gram that has been debated on Capitol Hill the past 
18 months or more. 


The United States has the resource base, 
the work force, the technical skills, the manage- 
ment, and the organization to meet its future en- 
ergy needs. Given realistic policies, including min- 
imal regulation of the marketplace, industry can 
probably raise the huge amounts of capital re- 
quired. In the last analysis, however, it will be the 
rate of return on capital—that is to say, the profit- 
ability—of the energy industries that will determine 
how much gets done. 


We recognize the burden that higher-priced 
energy placeson the economically deprived. Tothe 
extent that there is a serious adverse impact on the 
poor, government should deal with it directly—by 
subsidy to them if necessary—rather than by a gen- 
eral distortion of fuel prices. Arbitrary controls that 
delay the development of additional supplies will 
only aggravate the problems of the poor. 


Unless we assure ourselves of the energy 
required to sustain the well-being of the American 
people, no arms or armament can assure the na- 
tion's security, nor can social programs of whatever 
sort assure its stability. 


The question of whether there is a role for 
government in this answers itself: There is an es- 
sential, affirmative rolefor government—arolethat, 
unfortunately, the governmentstill seems unable to 
comprehend or unwilling to play. And this is the 
crux of America's energy problems. 


For reprints of this seven-part series, write 
Mobil, BoxT, 150 East 42 Street, New York, New York 
10017. 
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Waste How many times 
e have you heard it? 
You could stay at a luxury hotel for 
half of what it costs to stay in the 
hospital. 

The rising cost of health care is 
far outstripping the rising cost of 
living. And that bothers us as much 
as it bothers you. 

Through healthy competition, we 
want to be able to provide future 
generations with the kind cf health 
Insurance coverage that keeps 
177,000,000 people protected today 
The kind that even protects 
147,000,000 Americans against 
catastrophic expenses. 

But though the svstem's 
obviously sound, no one, including 
us, has done enough about 
containing health care costs. 

That's why we support this 
concept: Every hospital should 
obtain a Certificate of Need that 
provides written evidence that a 
proposed hospital facility is needed, 
or an existing one fills a necessary 
service. By requiring a Certificate of 
Need, wasteful and unnecessary 
duplication of hospital facilities and 
services would be prevented, and 
current and proposed spending 
justified. 

We've put together a booklet 
called Eliminating Excess Hospital 
Facilities. We'll send you one free if 
you'll write us at: Health Insurance 
Institute, Dept. 11, 1850 K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

There's nothing wrong with the 
cost of health care that some 
well-planned surgery wouldn't cure. 


THE HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN 
AMERICA 


Let's keep health care healthy 
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No other naticn in the world is he village of Shapmari, four hours’ 
so desperately impoverished and ; ssp to a: north of wei is, 
dependen: on joreign aid: but epending on the season, either an 


he Adpchi island in a vast lake or a desert oasis. In 
miler- the leadersitp of Tien the weeks before the monsoons the 


president. Bangladesh may have fields around it turn gray-white, dying, 

its first real chance to begin one might suppose, like the sluggish 

helping itself. and once mighty Brahmaputra. But the 

farmers know better. From dawn until 

dark they work under the blazing sun, 

breaking the concretelike crust of the 

earth in preparation for the rains that 

T A ERSAK E aaran AR FANE LEA LAT will soon come to flood the land and 

Ui bn ies jo pH se Mead is HE Sus uu give new life to the fields and the men 

THEM uti HE HERMAN IA. P ? (4 and boys who will till them. Only the 
unemployed landless, the women, and 
the very young stay at home by day, 
seeking shelter from the sun under the 
thin straw roofs of their huts of plaited 
thatch and palm. 

An unsealed road, inches deep in dust 
in the dry season, a sticky bog in the 
wet, leads along a levee from the town 
of Sherpur to Shapmari. Across a rib- 
bon of pounded dirt separating the rice 
fields is the first house in the village. 
Its owner is the local barber, who prac- 
tices his trade in the dry season in 
whatever shade he can find under the 
scattered trees. His charges vary from 
half a taka to one taka, or approximate- 
ly three cents to six cents. He makes on 
the average day twelve cents. 

At harvest time he can earn the same 
amount, and two meals a day, by help- 
ing in the fields. Apart from the mar- 
ginal supplement that his elder chil- 
dren may be able to earn tending the 
animals of the richer farmers, or col- 
lecting cow dung and leaves, this is the 
basic income on which he supports his 
RE E POE UD MM E OU a UU. otim OR RUD wife and nine children. His stove is a 
FRR NRE RR o m 2M SN basin-shaped hole dug in the earth. For 
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Using timy explosive charges, 
Western Electric engineers are bond- 
ing metals with the elemental “glue” 
of the Universe. 

Here’s how it works. The atoms 
of all metals have a natural attraction 
for one another. If it weren’t for the 
ever-present film of impurities coating 
the surface — the oxides, nitrides, 
and absorbed gasses — all metal 
atoms weuld bond to each other when 
brought together. 





Exploding Things Together. 





But the ferce of a high-intensity 
explosion on two adjacent metals will 
clean away the film-of impurities. 

The explosion literally "blows" the 
impurities off the surfaces. So the 
atoms of the different metals can 
bond together. 

The bond that results is stronger 
than both of the metals themselves. 
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Bond. 


As an industrial technique, explo- 


sive bonding has proved valuable in 
the manufacture of such heavy weight 
products as bi-metallic gun barrels. 





Pinpoint Explosions. 





But how would explosives 
work in the delicate, intricate world 
of telephone circuitry? 

Scientists at Western Electric's 
Engineering Research Center solved 
the problem by developing ways to 
miniaturize and control explosive 
bonding. Soon, they could splice the 
ends of two thin communications 
wires inside a miniature explosive- 
coated sleeve. 

And they could repair tiny defec- 
tivecontactson delicate circuit boards. 
These gold contacts (membrane-thin 
"fingers" 1/10 by 3/4 of an inch) 
are reclad by thin sheets of 
gold foil (.0005 inches thick), 





coated with explosives. The repairs 
areliterally "blown" onto the contacts, 
without disturbing the delicate cir- 
cuitry less than 1/10 of an inch away. 
Miniaturized explosive bonding 
is only one way we're helping your 
Bell Telephone Company hold down 
the cost of your telephone service 
today. For the future, it promises the 
benefits of bonding widely disparate 
metals and all sorts of other materials. 
SIE EaD APO nsED COUR T= 4000 WETISGADESS ee 


You Can Take It For Granted. 





Most important, explosive bonds 
are contributing to the clarity of 
communications, the reliability of 
switching, the taken-for- granted 
assurance you have when you reach 
for your telephone. 

The atomic bond — it's another 

innovation from Western Electric. 
Keeping your communications 
system the best in the world. 


Western Electric 
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FIREPLACE 
EQUIPMENT 


The beauty of any fireplace is not 
only in its design, but in the tools, 
screens and accessories that set it off. 
Shown here are a few of Reich- 
man's many early American designs, 
crafted in wrought iron, and made to 
surely increase the attractiveness of 
your home. Ask to see the Reichman 
line at better fireplace equipment 
stores, or write today for the one 
nearest you. 










Wendell Berry 


"is our contemporary Isaiah" 
(Edward Abbey), “avery hardy 
growth indeed; he may bend, but 
he will not braak as long as the 
land upholds him" (James 
Dickey. “a prophet of our heal- 
ing, a utopian poet-legislator 

like William Blake" (Donald Hall, 
N.Y. Times Book Review). 


The Unsettling 
of America 
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That jungle resort near the tallest waterfall 
in the world (Angel Falls) 180 miles up the 
Orinoco River. Then continue on with us 
through the beautiful Grenadines, stop- 
ping at unheard-of paradises like Car- 
riacou and Palm Island. And this all hap- 
pens after weve already been to charming 
lles des Saintes and surprising St. Barthel- 
emy. And there's more, on each of our 
14-day Leeward to the Orinoco Cruises out 
of San Juan this winter aboard the intimate 
Stella Oceanis. With everything on board 
done in the Sun Line tradition of excel- 
lence. For further information, see your 
travel agent or send this ad for our bro- 
chure. A quality ship of Greek registry. 
Sun Line Cruises, One Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y., N.Y. 10020. Room 315 
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City 

My travel agent is 
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fuel he uses leaves and twigs. He has, of 
course, no lavatory or running water. 

It was late in the dry season when I 
visited the village. One of the barber's 
children, his seventh, was lying naked 
on the floor of pounded earth in the hut, 
her stomach swollen like a soccer ball, 
her legs finger-thin and wasted. The 
mother appeared reluctantly with two 
other children. Her neck bulged hugely 
with goiter. Her eyes indicated anemia. 
The two other children, including the 
latest arrival at her breast, suffered 
like the third child from advanced mal- 
nutrition. 

Walking on with a twenty-four-year- 
old paramedic named Eva Banergee, 
who came from a village like this and 
now heads a small team of barefoot 
doctors, I saw many children who had 
never known what it was like to have a 
satisfactory meal. “They need every- 
thing," said Eva Banergee. “They need 
more food. They need green vegetables. 
They need medicines." 


Rural despair 


For Shapmari read Bangladesh. For 
this is a land of farmers and grinding 
rural poverty. Almost 70 percent of all 
farmers own only two acres of land or 
less. Yet the smallest economically via- 
ble farm is about three acres. Around 
40 to 50 percent of the rural people are 
landless or semi-landless, owning a 
third of an acre or less. Another 20 
percent have one to two acres and, like 
the landless and semi-landless, are be- 
low the subsistence level. Unless the 
present trends can be reversed, they 
have nothing to look forward to but 
malnutrition, constant hunger, disease, 
and early death. 

“Nowhere in the world is there any- 
thing like so much poverty shared by so 
many squeezed into so little land area," 
said a 1976 government report. About 
60 million of the 84 million people have 
a per capita income of less than twenty- 
five cents a day. Millions live like the 
barber of Shapmari. Only one person in 
ten can read and write, and perhaps one 
in five knows how to write his name. 
Grandiose plans for education ignore 
the fact that a family on the starvation 
line cannot do without the extra hands 
of the children to pick up sticks and 
grass and mind the richer neighbor's 
cow. Sehooling is a luxury the desper- 
ately poor cannot afford. A shoeshine 


^ad 


boy in Dacca, working part-time, con- 
tributes as much to his family income 
as his landless father living in a village 
eighty miles away. Seventeen thousand 
children beesme blind each year be- 
cause of a deficiency in vitamin A. One 
child in ever;-seven dies within the first 
year of its life. Another 25 percent die 
before they reach the age of five, and 
unwanted gir babies die one and a half 
times more e-ten than boys. 

To pr»blems like this there can be no 
early seluticr. The Institute of Nutri- 
tion at the University of Dacca has esti- 
mated that i: would cost $21 a month to 
provide a family of five with a reason- 
able diet, excluding rent, clothing, and 
all other expenses. This means that the 
family would spend one and a half 
times the average family income on 
food alone. 

If the entire population of the world 
were crowdex inte the United States, 
the populatmn density would be no 
greater tham t is in Bangladesh today. 
Almost every inch of ground is used for 
cultivation or housing. There is nothing 
to spare and nothing in the present 
structure to «are for the unborn mil- 
lions who may stretch the country to 
the bursting peint before the century is 
out. 

About 45 percent of the population is 
under the age of fifteen. About half the 
girls marry at thirteen, and only one 
percent are unmarried at nineteen. The 
village religious leaders, or mullahs, 
have set themselves against birth con- 
trol. For almost every woman of child- 
bearing age, »regnancy is an annual 
event. In the forty years from 1911 to 
1951, the population rose from 32 mil- 
lion to 42 mii ion. In the next twenty 
years it jumped te 72 million. If the 
growth rate centinues, the population 
will double again by the year 2000. Yet 
Bangladesh Gees not produce enough 
food to feed it= present population, and 
a third of the work force is unemployed. 


Corruption and coups 


Bangladesh aas never really had a 
chance. Indian independence, which 
split the subcertinent into Hindu India 
and Moslem Paxistan, also divided Pak- 
istan into two parts. Furthermore, a 
thousand mile of hostile Indian terri- 
tory separatec West Pakistan, ethnical- 
ly and culturzlly an adjunct of the 
Middle East, from East Pakistan, with 
its homogenecus population of Bengal- 
is. To the probiems created by geogra- 
phy and the pelitical expediency and 


bloodshed of Partition were added the 
frictions of racial stress that began to 
tear the two wings of the country apart. 
By the time war began between India 
and Pakistan in December 1971, 8 mil- 
lion Bengalis had fled from East Paki- 
stan, which for more than nine months 
had been fighting for its independence. 
Out of the India-Pakistan war emerged 
the new state of Bangladesh, bankrupt, 
stagnating, its internal communica- 
tions wrecked, its population unfed, and 
its administration both untrained and 
corrupt. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the charis- 
matic "father of the nation," returned 
from India in January 1972 as a beloved 
and triumphant national leader. He 
died in a coup d'etat three and a half 
years later, overthrown by those whose 
veneration had turned to hatred and 
contempt for his dishonest administra- 
tion, his venal relatives, and his appar- 
ent willingness to substitute New 
Delhi's hegemony for Islamabad's. 

As is so often the case where force is 
the instrument of change in govern- 
mental power, the coup marked the 
beginning of Bangladesh's political in- 
stability. Independence had not ended 
the internal divisions, especially within 
the army, between those who had re- 
turned from Pakistan and those who 
had fought the Pakistanis in the libera- 
tion war. During one week in November 
1975, Bangladesh had no less than two 
coups. The first took place on November 
3, when elements of the Dacea Brigade 
arrested the majors responsible for the 
coup that overthrew Sheikh Mujib. 
Four days later, in a swift reversal of 
fortunes, Major General Ziaur Rah- 
man, the chief of staff, led a successful 
countercoup. 

These were bitter days for unsuccess- 
ful political plotters. A former vice 
president, a former prime minister, and 
two other ministers were murdered 
while awaiting trial in Dacca’s central 
prison. Colonel Abu Taher, leader of the 
militant left wing of the National So- 
cialist party, and a one-legged hero of 
the liberation war, who had been one of 
General Ziaur’s most faithful support- 
ers in the countercoup, was sentenced 
to death for having incited members of 
the defense forces to mutiny. Other 
leaders of the party received long jail 
sentences. 

Power now was in the hands of Gen- 
eral Ziaur and a ten-man military coun- 
cil, with the former chief justice, Abu 
Sadat Sayem, as titular president. A 
year after the 1975 upheavals, Presi- 
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BANGLADESH 


dent Sayem announced the indefinite 
postponement of elections, which were 
to have been held early in 1977, and 
appointed General Ziaur his successor 
as chief martial law administrator. 
With his now all but absolute powers, 
General Ziaur ordered the arrest of 
eleven politicians, including Khandakar 
Mushtaque Ahmed, a former president. 
Most of those arrested were members 
of Sheikh Mujib’s Awami League, 
which, in the 1973 elections, had won all 
but seven of the 300 seats in the legisla- 
tive assembly. In April 1977, President 
Sayem resigned and nominated Gener- 
al Ziaur to succeed him. 

In principle, the army should have 
been General Ziaur’s power base, but it 
remained divided. Ziaur’s real strength 
was that, like Sheikh Mujib, he was a 
national hero, a sort of co-father of 
independence, for it was his call to 
arms, broadcast over the radio on 
March 26, 1971, that stirred the Bengal- 
is to war with the Pakistanis. 

Ziaur, who was only a major at the 
time and had risen in two years to the 
rank of major general, sought an imme- 
diate popular vote of confidence after 
taking office as president, and won. 
When the results were counted on May 
30, more than 33 million votes were cast 
in his favor and only 375,117 against. 

Still in his early forties, Ziaur sur- 
vived what might have turned into a 
coup d’etat last October, when world 
attention was riveted on Dacca where 
the government was negotiating for the 
release of the Japan Air Lines plane 
held by Red Army hijackers. Trouble 
began when some hundreds of soldiers 
mutinied at a base outside the capital. 
No sooner had this been quelled than 
Dacca itself became involved in a mili- 
tary shoot-out, which, with better orga- 
nization, could easily have resulted in 
Ziaur's overthrow. 

Until these events, Ziaur had often 
suggested that his only ambition was to 
return to the army. Instead, and to the 
dismay of the old-time politicians, he 
turned to polities. The Bengalis have a 
great respect for age, and the idea of 
this not very well educated young man, 
with no political background, aspiring 
to the highest position in the land 
shocked the conservatives. When Ziaur 
formed a new political grouping and 
sent his advisers around the country- 
side making speeches, it was predicted 
- jn Dacca that he was riding for a fall. 
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But Ziaur himsel” knew he was on firm 
ground. The professional politicians 
had discredited themselves by corrup- 
tion. Though he was not regarded as an 
intellectual, he was believed to be patri- 
otic, honest, and 1ardworking. 

Early this year. when he initiated the 
moves that led tc the presidential elec- 
tion on June 3, i: was obvious that he 
would win easily The six-party United 
Democratic Froat, his principal op- 
ponents, did their best to rally the 
conservative forces under General (Re- 
tired) Osmany, who had been com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bangladesh 
liberation forces. Predictably, the oppo- 
sition parties cried foul when President 
Ziaur got 77 pe-cent of the vote and 
General Osmany only about 21 percent. 
Lacking any popular image of his own, 
Osmany had tried to recapture the spir- 
it of Sheikh Mujib, whose pictures were 
often prominen£ly displayed at his 
meetings. Instead, it seems, the elector- 
ate recalled the nepotism, corruption, 
and chaos of Mujib's rule. Ziaur, with 
his promise of food for work, won the 
always hungry voter. His problem will 
be to keep him. 


Self-reliance movement 


Bangladesh's assets are its people 
(who are too numerous, unhealthy, uned- 
ucated, and untrained), its waters 
(which are too little tapped and har- 
nessed), its alluvial soil (which is gross- 
ly underfertilized), and its deposits of 
natural ges (which are far from fully 
exploited). Pressdent Ziaur has plans to 
control the size of the population and to 
improve its well-being, but unless the 
land and its wacer can be fully used to 
complement the population control, all 
schemes to raise Bangladesh to or 
above the subsistence level seem bound 
to fail. The Wo-ld Bank, in a long and 
gloomy report in 1974, concluded: “It is 
depressing to have to report that with 
the likely levels of aid, the most that a 
very efficient ecnduct of policy in Ban- 
gladesh will possibly be able to achieve 
is to substitute stagnation for decline.” 

Some people believe that even stag- 
nation is unat-ainable, that sufficient 
aid and the capacity to use it adequate- 
ly will never be available, that the 
population exolosion and the food 
shortage will continue. Others look to 
China to provide a model and think in 
terms of the collectivization of agricul- 
ture as a mears of using the land and 
water resources to their maximum ef- 
fect. A third group has sponsored the 
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Shawnirvar (self-reliance) movement. 
This began years ago when a district 
agricultural officer, Mumtazuddin 
Khan, and his wife decided that initia- 
tive had to replace orthodoxy in the 
villages if there was ever to be progress. 
Fertilizers were almost unknown to the 
farmers. “I used to put a sack of fertil- 
izer on the back of my bike and distrib- 
ute it on the fields without telling the 
farmers," he told me. “I would put it on 
one patch of rice and not on another 
and then show the farmers the re- 
sults." 

When a plague of caterpillars ap- 
peared in his district, Mumtazuddin 
Khan wanted to use pesticides. The 
mullah objected. He wanted to put reli- 
gious symbols on the fields to drive the 
caterpillars away. So secretly at night 
Mumtazuddin Khan sprayed all the 
fields except the mullah's. The sprayed 
fields survived; the mullah lost his 
crop. 

With lessons such as this the villag- 
ers learned the value of fertilizers and 
pesticides and eventually of the need to 
organize. "Instead of putting all the 
land together we ought to put all the 
brains together,’ Mumtazuddin Khan 
told them. In 1973 he set out to organize 
villages on a much larger scale. In the 
first year twenty-one villages agreed to 
accept his advice, and at the end of two 
years eighty-one villages had joined. In 
the famine of 1974, when at least 
100,000 died, no one died in the Shaw- 
nirvar villages. Everyone found em- 
ployment. The landless and unem- 
ployed dug wells and canals. They 
cleaned the villages, cleared the drains 
and ponds, and repaired the roads. Ev- 
eryone had to contribute an hour's work 
each week to the village. The landless 
got a chance as sharecroppers to grow 
their own crops. The illiterate learned 
to write their names and to identify the 
symbols for farm and household imple- 
ments. Although Mumtazuddin Khan 
concedes that it proved impossible to 
maintain the initial enthusiasm and 
drive, the movement has come to be 
symbolized by Ulashi, a small village in 
the district of Jessore, where villagers 
and others are said to have voluntarily 
excavated a deep canal nearly three 
miles long that resulted in the speedy 
drainage of 18,000 acres of waterlogged 
land. 

Schoolboys and schoolgirls and most 
other sections of the regional communi- 
ty took part, and a tablet at Ulashi 
proudly proclaims that the work re- 
sulted in "turning a beggar's hands into 


It takes a lot of fuel to move a heavy load. 





Fact: 


On today’s railroads, 
one gallon of fuel 


moves a ton of freight 
280 miles. 


Most automobiles made in Detroit can go 
about 100 miles to the gallon—if they 
move by railroad. The same goes for most 
other goods that move by rail. Today, rail- 
roads use less than one-third as much fuel 
as trucks, on the average, to move big loads. 

And railroads are working to save even 
more fuel in the future—with entire trains 
of grain or coal that require less energy 
than either barges or pipelines, with new 
space-age technology, with improved 
operating practices. 

Piggybacking—the movement of truck 
trailers and containers on railroad flat- 
cars—is the fastest growing part of the 
railroad business. It not only saves fuel, it 
reduces traffic congestion and improves 
highway safety by taking more than 2 mil- 
lion truckloads off the roads each year. 

The Department of Transportation ex- 
pects the nation's freight load to double 
by the year 2000 and the railroads' share 
to grow even faster. One important reason 
for this is that the existing rail system al- 
ready has the capacity to handle many 
more trains. Another is the railroads' 
proven fuel efficiency. 

Last year the railroads spent a record 
$9 billion for track and equipment im- 
provements that will allow them to handle 
more freight with greater efficiency than 
ever before—saving both fuel and money. 

For more facts about today's surprising 
railroads, write to: “FACTS? Dept. HF-2, 
Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


Surprise: 
We've been working 
on the railroad. 








BANGLADESH 


those of a worker,” the slogan of the 
self-reliance movement. 

At the canal I found some villagers 
who said that they had worked on the 
canal but had not volunteered. Others, 
at higher levels, questioned whether 
the effort was a waste of time and 
labor. “I don’t want to see us building 
pyramids or Chinese walls," said a 
senior official. 

The Shawnirvar movement is never- 
theless being actively pushed by Mahub 
Alam Chashi, another senior official, 
who sees Bangladesh accurately enough 
as a series of villages. “If we can create 
a number of good villages," he said, 
“they will create other good villages.” 
He says that so far 100 villages have 
been created that are excellent, and 
about 1000 that are good. Twenty per- 
cent are fair and 20 percent have 
failed. 

His aim is to match Thailand’s pro- 
duction in rice per acre. “If we can 
achieve this,” he says, “we will get a 
crop of 20 to 24 million tons, whereas 
our own requirement is only 15 million 
tons.” 
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A much more hardheaded approach 
is taken by Obaidullah Khan, the top 
technician :n the agricultural ministry, 
who believes that with proper manage- 
ment, the extensive use of fertilizers, 
improved strains of seeds, and irriga- 
tion, it is technically feasible to double 
or even treble production. But he is well 
aware of the difficulties, some of them 
political, that stand in the way of quick 
success. He thinks ultimately in terms 
of small cooperatives, four or five fami- 
lies getting together to pool their re- 
sources; nothing, certainly, like the 
communal system in China, which 
would be alien to the Moslem culture. 
He is heartened by the increasing use of 
fertilizers, but wonders how sharecrop- 
pers can be encouraged to spend money 
in this way when they have no tenure. 
He has begun an intensive training 
scheme for agricultural extension offi- 
cers, but thousands will need to be 
trained before their expertise begins to 
have any significant impact. 

In the northwestern dry areas 8500 
deep tube wells for irrigation have been 
installed and that number will be in- 
creased to 18,000 in the next five years. 
Shallow tube wells and pumps are also 
rapidly increasing in number. But of 
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the 9 million acres that could be irri- 
gated, at best only 4 million will be 
under irrigation by 1983. 

There are other problems. The con- 
servatism of Islam stands as a formida- 
ble barrier to progress. When girls 
trained as paramedies began to take 
simple medical help to villages that had 
never seen a doctor, religious leaders 
raised angry protests. The girls used 
bicycles to move about. This, the mul- 
lahs said, was immoral, and in violation 
of the teachings of the Koran. Family 
planning, they said, was no less a viola- 
tion of Islamic teaching. Men spat at 
the girls, insulted and humiliated them. 
“The greatest single cause of the trage- 
dy of Bangladesh is the place that has 
been allotted in history, society, and life 
itself to woman in the nation," says Dr. 
Zafrullah Chowdhury, the youthful fos- 
ter father of the barefoot doctors. 
"Chained by culture, ignorance, fear, 
and poverty, she is not a wife or a 
woman but a slave." A pregnant woman 
may not appear in public. During her 
periods, a woman must also remain at 
home. Breaking down attitudes like this 
will take years; meanwhile the popula- 
tion is increasing more rapidly than the 
rate of food production. 


=- DEWAR'S PROFILES 


nounced Do-ers “White Label") 


For many years to come, Bangladesh 
will be dependent on international 
handouts just to survive. It is the larg- 
est recipient of U.S. development assist- 
ance and PL-480 (Food for Peace) com- 
modity aid. As an additional help, the 
United States takes more of its exports, 
mostly jute, -han any other country. In 
logical self-interest, nothing about 
Bangladesh’s foreign relations should 
be allowed t» upset that relationship, 
but some neat footwork has been neces- 
sary to main-ain the balance. 

The initia survival of Bangladesh 
was almost wholly dependent on India, 
which playec a major role in the inde- 
pendenee streggle. Under Mujibur Rah- 
man, Bangladesh was openly pro-India 
and indirectl- pro-Soviet. After Mujib's 
downfall, maay of the political elite felt 
that Banglacesh’s policy had become 
too tied to India. insurgent operations 
against Bangladesh from Indian terri- 
tory and the revived dispute over New 
Delhi’s prop»sal to build a barrage 
across the Ganges River eleven miles 
from the Bangladesh border—thus di- 
verting waterfrom a feeder canal into a 
lesser arm o^ the Ganges, the River 
Hooghly, on which Calcutta is built— 
caused bitter differences. The river, 


S. ALLEN COUNTER 


HOME: Cambridge, Massachusetts 


AGE: 32 


PROFESSION: Professor, neurobiologist 
HOBBIES: Jungle exploration, film making, 


archery. 


MOST MZMORABLE BOOK:" Origin of Species" 


by Charles Darwin 


LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: While 
continuing neurobiological research in the South 
American jungle, he discovered a little known 
Bush Afrc-American tribe, the first black slaves 
in the Americas to gain independence. 


QUOTE: “I am thrilled that my research and 
films haveenabled me to contribute to the 
enlightenment of American culture. Only by 
being aware of our past can we deal with the 


present and future." 


PROFILE: Energetic, warm, penetrating. 
Driven by a thirst for new knowledge that may 


lead to new truths. 


HIS SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Label? 


formerly the principal channel of the 
Ganges to the sea, has been steadily 
silting up since the eighteenth century, 
when the main volume of the Ganges 
began to flow through Padma in what is 
now Bangladesh. 

Relations with India have improved 
again with the changes in leadership of 
both countries. Talks have been held on 
the border problems, and on the shar- 
ing of the Ganges flow. The old rela- 
tionship is unlikely to be re-established, 
however. General Ziaur’s description of 
Bangladesh’s relations with foreign 
countries, including India, is based on 
what he calls a policy of “equidis- 
tance.” 

Relations with the Soviet Union have 
deteriorated to the point where the 
Russians are privately accused by Ban- 
gladeshis of selling liquor on the black 
market in Dacca. Relations with China, 
on the other hand, have improved nota- 
bly, and China has been supplying mili- 
tary support in the form of equipment 
and training. 

Despite the temptation to borrow 
some of China’s authoritarian tech- 
niques to cope with his overwhelming 
rural problems, however, President 
Ziaur is conscious that he cannot go too 
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far without offending conservative 
Moslem countries such as Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait, both of which contribute 
heavily to Bangladesh's balance-of- 
payments support. 

Ziaur could not do without this and 
American help. At least 70 percent of 
the budget comes from foreign aid, and 
the need is for more, not less. Even if 
the birth control program works out 
moderately well, there will be 160 mil- 
lion Bangladeshis by the end of the 
century. As the World Bank put it, “It 
is impossible to think that this popula- 
tion level would be compatible with 
anything other than the merest surviv- 
al on the international dole.” 

If there is any cause for optimism, it 
is that Bangladesh does seem to have 
its first real chance to help itself. Presi- 
dent Ziaur’s attempt to find a demo- 
cratic way of perpetuating his rule has 
been successful, and there is no leader 
in the armed forces with the ambition, 
or the means, to mount a successful 
coup d’etat. His promise to provide food 
for work will not be easy to fulfill, 
however, and Bengali volatility will 
surely weigh against him if he fails to 
deliver. 

— DENIS WARNER 
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Photographed at U.S. vg bens of Energy's Sandia Labs solar 
_ thermal test facility near Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





“Our principal solar research 
effort is to develop collectors to use solar 
energy concentrated by mirrors. Such 
systems must be in use a large part 
of the time to justify the large capital 
investment. While the sun’s energy is free, 
it’s only available part of the time, 
so well need innovative storage or hybrid 
systems if solar electricity costs are to 
compete with other alternatives. 


SOLAR CELLS 

"Present solar cells are far too costly 
for utility use. We believe thin-film 
technology or very advanced cell concepts 
using concentrated solar energy offer 
the best chances for producing electricity 
at competitive costs. Weve recently 
had some exciting results which could 
lead to the breakthrough necessary for 
solar cells to receive serious consideration 
by utilities. 

SOLAR HOMES 

“Toanyestigate and refine solar 
heating and cooling systems, we 
have built five houses on Long Island, . 
and five in Albuquerque, equipped with — 
various combinations of space condi- 
tioning and storage systems. We will run 
more than 100 experiments over the 
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Edison Electric Institute 
P.O. Box 2491, General Post Office 
New York, NY. 10001 | 
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available today, and cur immediate 
needs must be met with better conven- 
tional plants that operate as cleanly, 

as reliably and as cost-effectively as we 
can make them.” 


NUCLEAR POWER 





Dr. Milton Levenson, Director for Nuclear Power at the 


Electric Power Research Institute. 


“About 80% of our nuclear 
research is aimed at making nuclear 
sive. Were Mies 
to improve reliability, to extend fuel - 
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CUBA: Private Gutierrez Goes to War 





A generation has come of age 
under Castro, reared according to 
the principles of the Revolution, 
and now some 100,000 of its 
members have proudly taken up 
arms in Africa. 


n February I met Dios Gutierrez, a 
I slim, brown youth of twenty-three. 
He was four years old when Castro took 
power. All he knew of the old regime 
were the tales his parents told, the 
lessons taught at school, and the discus- 
sions held by his village’s Committee 
for the Defense of the Revolution 
(CDR). Like all other Cubans of his 
generation, he finished middle school. 
Then he had a year of technical educa- 
tion in the use and repairing of trucks 
and farm machinery. He was fifteen 
when he returned to the green hills 
above Matanzas where locals claim 


more sugar is grown per acre than 
anywhere else on earth. 

The three years at the Antonio Maceo 
middle school, a residential establish- 
ment for enildren from all over the 
province, marked Dios deeply. Classes 
began at 6:50 in the morning and fin- 
ished at lunchtime. One course was 
called “The Polit cal Life of Our Coun- 
try"; another, labeled “Fundamentals 
of Political Knowledge,” offered some 
Marxist-Leninist economics and dialec- 
tical materialism. Everything—histo- 
ry, geography, even math—had a so- 
cialist flavor. 

In the afternoon, the children worked 
in the fields, growing their food. When 
their day's labor was done, they played 
games. Discipline was largely in the 
hands of the leeding members of the 
Pioneers, the Communist world's equiv- 
alent of the Scouz movement. Once Dios 
bullied a younger boy and was tried by 
a court of his peers. They voted that his 
arms be held while the smaller boy 
punched him back. A Party official 
watched tc see that the punishment 





was not excessive. Then culprit and 
vietim shook hands, and Dios promised 
that in future he would think more 
about fighting for socialism and less 
about fighting his comrades. 

At Antonio Maceo— named after one 
of the leaders of the 1868 and 1895 
Cuban revolts against Spain—the Cas- 
tro regime's control over the thought of 
Dios and his young comrades was com- 
plete. He learned of his country's long 
struggle for freedom from Madrid, and 
how the norteamericano imperialists 
under "Teodoro" Roosevelt pretended 
to help but really sought to take Spain's 
place. He read of the long rule thereaf- 
ter by Mafia crooks and norteamerica- 
no businessmen and the corrupt Cuban 
bourgeoisie and the repressive Cuban 
militarists. He learned about the mar- 
tyrs of the attack on the Moncada 
barracks, and about how Fidel Castro 
and eleven others created the embryo of 
a ragged army in the mountains which 
gave Cuba, finally, to the Cuban people, 
by carrying out the revolution that José 
Martí had intended nearly a century 
before. Dios learned too about the Octo- 
ber Revolution in Russia, which started 
a torch around the world. 

He did not learn that his language 
came from ancient Rome or that the 
Russian Revolution had its roots in the 
French Revolution and the British Re- 
form Act of 1832. But he was taught, in 
detail, about the CIA's activities in 
Cuba, and the Bay of Pigs, and the 1962 
missile crisis, and the U.S. trade em- 
bargo. He learned to say “norteameri- 
cano" the way an American in the fif- 
ties said “Commie,” and he learned to 
be proud that he was a peasant, which 
meant a child of the soil. Like the 
church that Dios's parents had known, 
Fidel said, in effect, that the meek shall 
inherit the earth. Above all, with the 
fervor of a young Baptist in Bible class, 
Dios accepted belief in Cuba's manifest 
destiny to help liberate the Third 
World, whose inhabitants were his 
brothers and sisters. 

Because he left school before the 
eleventh grade, he did not do military 
training there. But at sixteen he had to 
register for the draft, which meant that 
he would be called for three years' 
training between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-seven. A year later, he be- 
gan his three years in the infantry. 

When the Cuban air force transport 
flew Dios and other recruits out of 
Matanzas to boot camp, the skies 
were clear. At six thousand feet they 
could see the Florida Keys, eighty-five 


miles away. The Enemy. Not the 
American people, but the U.S. 
government, the capitalists. The enemy 
was close: Cubans were permitted to 
listen te Florida radio, and Spanish was 
spoken om many stations there. After 
dark, recepticn aeross the open water 
was excel ent. The constant advertising 
of consumer g»ods seemed unreal; could 
they actually be for anyone but the 
rich? Anc after having heard nothing 
but “Blues im the Night" and “A ri- 
vedérci, Roms" on the twenty-year-old 
jukebox in the village bar, Dios found it 
a delight to sit in his friend Pepe's 
battered, two-hundred-dollar, 1950 
Oldsmobile and listen to some of the 
new sentimen:al pop tunes. “Feelings” 
was a great favorite with his age group. 
Dios could play it on the guitar and sing 
Spanish lyries that he had composed to 
go with it. 

Listening te Florida radio made him 
want to travel. Not to America perhaps, 
since the revelation had not yet reached 
there, but to «ne of the socialist coun- 
tries where 2 young man who was not a 
Party apparatchik could buy a new mo- 
torcycle, er even a new car, on long 
credit. But despite these thoughts Dios 
remained a Marxist; and since his 
schooldays he had been a militarist as 
well. He still nemembered the kinds of 
questions on the ninth-grade math 
tests: If a bomber pilot flies due north 
at 500 knots, with a due-westerly wind 
of 30 knots, what course must he steer 
to reach his target" Given the length of 
a Kalashnikov barrel and the speed of 
the bullet, in what fraction of a second 
does the bullet leave the gun? If a para- 
trooper free-fa ls at so many meters per 
second and the plane is doing 180 knots, 
how far is he from the plane if he 
waits eight seconds before pulling the 
cord? 

Back in thexanebrakes after his stint 
in the army, Dios earned $90 a month. 
Work was ava lable about four and a 
half months im each year. His parents 
said that before the revolution they had 
often starved in the idle season, going 
into debt—"dead time credit,” it was 
called —at the company store. Now the 
local coaperative owned former land- 
lord Fernande Ramirez’s fields and 
Ramirez was in Miami, and Dios and 
everyone else who worked in the brakes 
got $90 a month, all the year round. 
Sometimes in tae idle season they were 
trucked down te Varadero to repair one 
of the grand eld beach hotels, or to 
Matanzas to build a new clinic. Dios 
had also hel»ed build some new 


houses in his village; when he married 
and left home he might get one of these, 
if the CDR found him loyal and indus- 
trious and deserving. 


he CDR met weekly and ran the 

village's political life. The villagers' 
wants and grievances were discussed. 
Sometimes a Party official would talk 
about world affairs. Once in a while, 
Dios would hear denunciations of peo- 
ple who had spoken against Castro or 
the regime. Sometimes the denuncia- 
tions were untruthful and reflected per- 
sonal animosities; occasionally a villag- 
er would be ordered to attend special 
classes, and one had even been sent to 
jail. Nowadays, at the CDR meetings 
they talked a lot about Africa. 

Dios was of about three quarters 
African descent. The revolution had by 
legislation abolished racial discrimina- 
tion, but legislation could not abolish 
everything. At Varadero, he was one of 
the workers chosen by his peers for a 
special bonus—a weekend in the big 
hotel he had helped repair. Before the 
revolution, he knew, a person of his 
color would not have been allowed there 
as a guest, in order not to offend the 
racist norteamericano tourists. For his 
weekend only the room was free; he had 
to pay for his food and drink, but he 
could bring a girlfriend. Plenty of vil- 
lage girls were prepared to share his 
bed for the chance to spend a weekend 
at the Oceana. He had wanted to invite 
Concepción. But Concepción was white, 
and her parents would never have al- 
lowed it, so he took someone else. The 
revolution was not complete, but one 
day it would be. 

Africa must be different. There, no- 
body was self-conscious about being 
black. Dios's cousin Roberto was one of 
the half-dozen reservists in the village 
who had volunteered to serve in Ango- 
la. At the store, Dios's aunt Maria had 
shown snapshots of Roberto, who was 
so light-skinned that he was considered 
white, with his arms around two bare- 
breasted Angolan girls, his Kalashni- 
kov slung from his shoulder. Everyone 
in the store had giggled, including 
Dios. 

All the enlisted men in Angola were 
reservists who had volunteered in re- 
sponse to an appeal channeled through 
the CDR. Nobody knew how many Cu- 
bans had gone there. Florida radio said 
21,000. In addition to Roberto and his 
buddies, Dios knew of many volunteers 
from other villages, so maybe the num- 
ber was that high. Some had died and 
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Fill in vour 
Beethoven 





Romantics 


205120. Berlioz: Symphonie 
Fantastique — Boulez and 
London Sym. (Columbia) 


283846. Bizet: Symphony 
in C; Mendelssohn: Sym- 
phony No. 4 (Italian) — 
Stokowski, National Sym. 
Orchestra (Columbia) 


240960. Borodin: Polovetsian 
Dances — and other Russian 
favorites (Night On Bald 
Mountain, etc.). Bernstein, 
N. Y. Phil. (Columbia) 


276808. Dvorak: Symphony 
No. 7 —Giulini conducting 
London Symphony (Angel) 


230433. Dvorak: Symphony 
No. 9 (New World) — 
Bernstein conducts New 
York Phil. (Columbia) 


262337. Elgar: Symphony 
No. 2—Solti and the London 
Philharmonic (London)*k 


230417. Franck: Symphony 
in D Minor— Bernstein, 
New York Phil. (Columbia) * 


277392. Granados: Goyescas 
—" scintillating brilliance 

... astonishing!" — N. Y. Times 
Alicia de Larrocha (London) 


230391. Grieg: Piano 
Concerto; Rachmaninoff: 
Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini —P. Entremont, 
Ormandy cond. (Columbia) 


228684. Grieg: Peer Gynt 
Suites 1 and 2; Bizet: 
Carmen Suites — Bernstein, 
N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 


237743. Liszt: Hungarian 
Rhapsodies 1,2; Enesco: 
Roumanian Rhapsodies 

1, 2— Eugene Ormandy and 
Phila. Orch. (Columbia) 


278564. Mendelssohn: A 

Midsummer Night's Dream 
(complete) —Andre Previn, 
London Symphony (Angel) 


232504. Mussorgsky: 
Pictures At An Exhibition; 
Night On Bald Mountain — 
Ormandy, Phila. (Columbia) 


213330. Offenbach: Gaite 
Parisienne — Bernstein, 
N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 


176578. Rachmaninoff: 
Piano Concerto No. 2; etc. 
—Gary Graffman; Ormandy, 
Phila. Orch. (Columbia) 


277038. Rachmaninoff: 
Piano Concerto No. 3— 
Lazar Berman; Abbado cond 
London Sym. (Columbia) 


203745. Rachmaninoff: 
Piano Sonata in B-Flat 
Minor; Three Etudes — 
Tableaux; Prelude in G 
Sharp; etc. —Vladimir 
Horowitz (Columbia) * 


230409. Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Scheherazade —Bernstein, 
N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 


232116. Rossini: William 
Tell Overture — plus works 
by Herold, Suppe, Thomas 
—Bernstein and the New 
York Phil. (Columbia) 


274001. Saint-Saens: Piano 
Concertos Nos. 1 and 5 
(Egyptian) —P. Entremont; 
Plasson, L'Orch. de Capitole 
de Toulouse (Columbia) 


285411. Saint-Saens: 
Symphony No. 3 (Organ)— 
Raver (organ); Bernstein, 
New York Phil. (Columbia) 


234237. Schumann: Piano 
Concerto; Mendelssohn: 
Piano Concerto No. 1 — 
Serkin; Ormandy and the 
Phila. Orch. (Columbia) 


*k Selections marked with a star are available on records only 


Wherever you are in your classical collection, 


2762793. Schumann: Piano 
Sonatas No. 1, 2—Lazar 
Bermen (Col./Melodiya) 


278499. Sibelius: Symphony 
No. 1; Swan Of Tuonela — 
Stokowski, National Phil- 
harmcnic Orch. (Columbia) 


250785. Sibelius: Symphony 
No. 2— Tauno Hannikainen, 
The Sinfonia of London 
(Columbia Musical Treas.) 


1910G7. Sibelius: Finlandia; 
Karelia Suite—also works 
by Greg, Alfven. Ormandy, 
Phila. Orch. (Columbia) 


2258E£8. Smetana: Moldau; 
Barte ed Bride Overture, 
Dances; Dvorak: Carnival 
Overture — Bernstein, 

N.Y. F^il. (Columbia) 


268482. Johann Strauss: 
Tales =rom Vienna Woods; 
Die Fiedermaus Overture; 
others. Bernstein and 

N.Y. Phil..(Columbia) 


275628. Richard Strauss: 
Also Sprach Zarathustra; 
Till Eulenspiegel; Don 
Juan—Solti conducting 
Chicago Sym. (London) 


255620. Wagner: Organ Orgy 
—opera excerpts tran- 
scribed for organ! Anthony 
Newman (Columbia) 


Mahler 


237024. Mahler: Symphony 
No. 1 (Titan) — Bernstein, 
N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 


239046-239047. Mahler: 
Symphony No. 2 (Resur- 
rection) —Bernste:n 

and tne London Symphony 
(Counts as 2— Columbia) sk 
279130-279191. Mahler: 
Symphony No. 5—Zubin 
Mehta, Los Angeles Phil. 
(Counts as 2— London) 


receive our Classical Bulletin regulan every 
so send 


Chopin 


216036. Chopin: Piano 
Concerto No. 2; DeFalla: 
Nights In the Gardens of 
Spain — Alicia de Larrocha, 
pianist (London) 


246843. Chopin: Mazurkas, 
Etudes, and more—new 
recordings by Vladimir 
Horowitz (Columbia) 


208934. Chopin: Polonaise 
Fantaisie; Introduction and 
Rondo; many more — Vladimir 
Horowitz (Columbia) 


280750. Chopin: Three 
Waltzes; Two Nocturnes; 
Polonaise-Fantaisie; Six 
Mazurkas; Barcarolle. 

V. Ashkenazy (London) 


Haydn 


257956. Haydn: Symphonies 
101 (Clock) and 103 (Drum 
Roll) —Bernstein and the 

N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 

218099. Haydn: Symphonies 
No. 94 (Surprise) and 95 

— Casals, Marlboro Fest- 

ival Orch. (Columbia) 





229658. Beethoven: Piano 
Concerto No. 5 (Emperor) 
—Serkin; Bernstein and 
N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 


230425. Beethoven: 
Violin Concerto —1saac 
Stern; Bernstein, New 
York Phil. (Columbia) 


Brahms 


267963. Brahms: Piano 
Concerto No. 1 — Artur 
Rubinstein; Zubin Mehta, 
Israel Phil. (London) 


238436. Brahms: Piano 
Concerto No. 2 — Rudolf 
Serkin; Szell, Cleveland 
Orchestra (Columbia) 


233130. Brahms: Symphony 
No. 1— Ormandy and the 
Phila. Orch. (Columbia) 


283788. Brahms: Tragic 
Overture; Variations On 
A Theme By Haydn; Aca- 
demic Festival Overture 
—Bernstein and the New 
York Phil. (Columbia) 
236810. Brahms: Violin 
Concerto —1saac Stern; 
Eugene Ormandy and the 
Phila. Orch. (Columbia) 


Tchaikovsky 


250845. Tchaikovsky: 
Piano Concerto No. 1— 
Watts, piano; Bernstein, 
N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 
201129. Tchaikovsky: 

1812 Overture; Serenade 
for Strings—Ormandy, 
Phila. Orch. (Columbia) 
231563. Tchaikovsky: Swan 
Lake and Sleeping Beauty 
Ballet Suites — Ormandy, 
Phila. Orch. (Columbia) 


245399. Tchaikovsky: 
Symphony No. 6 (Pathe- 
tique)—Ormandy and the 
Phila. Orch. (Columbia) 
242750. Tchaikovsky and 
Mendelssohn Violin Con- 
certos— Stern, violin; — . 
Ormandy, cond. (Columbia) 
227009. Tchaikovsky: Nut- 
cracker Suite; Prokofiev: 
Peter and the Wolf — 
Leonard Bernstein and the 
N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 
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extra-special savings. 
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Vocal/Instrumental 
Collections 


260984. Walter Carlos— By 
Request. Works by Tchai- 
kovsky, etc. on the Moog 
Synthesizer (Columbia) 


207357. Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir: Climb Every Mcuntain 
—also The Sound Of Music; 
Sunrise, Sunset; Lost In 

The Stars; etc. (Columbia) 


274100. The Great Pavarotti 
singing arias by Verdi, 
Donizetti, etc. (London) 


280602. Jean-Pierre Rampal 
Plays His Favorite Encores 
— Bach: Air (“On The G 
String"); etc. (Columbia) 


280610. Jean-Pierre Rampal — 
Greatest Hits. Futabu 
Inoue, piano (Columbia) 


282574. Jean-Pierre Rampal 
and Lily Laskine — Sakura. 
Favorite Japanese melodies 
transcribed for flute and 
harp. Unique! (Columbia) 


264663. Beverly Sills and 
Andre Kostelanetz — 
Plaisir d'Amour. Songs by 
Delibes, Poulenc, Bizet, 
Martini, etc. (Columbia) 


280016. Beverly Sills — 
Opera Arias. Favorite 

arias by Rossini, Verdi, 
Bellini (Angel) 

223818. Isaac Stern— 
Romance. Favorite melodies 
for quiet hours —Rachma- 
ninoff: Vocalise; Borondin: 
Nocturne; etc. (Columbia) 


276345. Leopold Stokowski 


missin 


273409. Beethoven: Three 
Favorite Piano Sonatas 
(Moonlight, Pathetique, 
Appassionata) —Wadimir 
Horowitz (Columbia) 


273334. Beethoven: 
Symphony No. 3 Eroica) 
—Solti and the-Chicago 
Symphony (Londen) 


225904. Beethoven: 
Symphonies No. 5 ard 8— 
Ormandy, Phila. (Columbia) 


270702. Beethoven: 
Symphony No. 7; Egmont 
Overture —Stokowski New 
Philharmonia (London) 


252874. Beethoven: 
Symphony No. 9 (Chorale) 
—Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orch. (Columbia) 


171504. Switched-On-Bach 
— classical best-seller of 
the decade! Moog versions 
of Air On A G Strirtg; 
Wachet Auf; etc. — played 
by Walter Carlos (Columbia) 


Da 
art 






262493-262494. Bach: 
Suites 1-4 and more lute 
music played by John 
Williams on the guitar 
(Counts as 2— Columbia) 


246355. Bach: The Four 
"Great" Toccatas and 
Fugues —E. Power Biggs, 
organ (Columbia) 


235150. Best Of Bach— 
Toccata & Fugue in D Minor; 
Fugue in G Minor; others. 

E Power Biggs (Columbia) 


231134. Bach: Goldberg 
Variations — Glenn Gould, 
piano (Columbia) 


233718. Mozart: Symphonies 
No. 40 and 41 (Jupiter) 
—Bernstein and New York 
Philharmonic (Columbia) 


269555. Mozart: Piano 
Concertos No. 14 and 24 
—M. Perahia, English 
Chamber Orch. (Columbia)sk 


260588. Mozart: Piano 
Sonatas 14, 16, 18— 
Glenn Gould (Columbia) sk 





Moderns 


237768. Bartok: Concerto 
For Orchestra — Boulez, 
N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 


283796. Ravel: Bolero; 
Alborado Del Gracioso; 
La Valse. Bernstein and 


Baroque 


282582. Greatest Hits Of 
1720. Includes Pachelbel: 
Canon; Mouret: Rondo 


Schubert 


176354. Schubert: Symphony 
No. 9 in C (The Great) — 
Ormandy and Philadelphia 


—his own transcriptions of 
Flight of the Bumblebee; 
Clair de Lune; Perpetuum 
Mobile; etc. (Columbia) 


250613. Verdi: Highlights 
from “Il Trovatore" — and 


L'Orchestre National de 
France (Columbia) 


283101. Respighi: Pines 
Of Rome; Feste Romane 
(Roman Festivals). Maazel, 
Cleveland Orch. (London) 


250761. Rodrigo: Concierto 
De Aranjuez; Villa-Lobos: 
Concerto For Guitar — 

John Williams; Barenboim 
Eng. Chamber (Columbia) 
281493. Stravinsky: Rite 

Of Spring. Stunning new 
recording! Zubin Mehta, 
N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 
155309. Stravinsky: 
Firebird and.Petrushka 
Ballet Suites — Columbia 
Symphony conducted by 
Stravinsky (Columbia) 
267427. Weill: “Threepenny 
Opera" (original 1976 cast) 
—" Electrifying" Stereo 
Review (Columbia) 


281287. John Williams: 
Suites From “Star Wars” 
and “Close Encounters 

Of The Third Kind — 
Zubin Mehta, Los Angeles 
Philharmonic (London) 


(Theme from "Masterpiece 
Theater"); etc. Richard 
Kapp, Philharmonia Vir- 
tuosi of N.Y. (Columbia) 


244822. Handel: The Great 
"Messiah" Choruses — 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir; 
Condie conducts Royal 
Philharmonic (Columbia) 
256503. Handel: Water 
Music (complete) — Boulez, 
N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 
227561. Vivaldi: The Four 
Seasons —violinist Pinchas 
Zuckerman and the English 
Chamber Orch. (Columbia) 


Orchestra (Columbia) sk 


263210. Schubert: Sonata 
in B-flat (Op. Posth. 

D 960) — Rudolf Serkin, 
piano (Columbia) 


231126. Schubert: Symphony 
No. 8 (Unfinished); Mendel- 
ssohn: Symphony No. 4 
(Italian) — Bernstein and 

N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 


Mascagni's “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” Bolshoi stars 
Irina Arkhipova, Vladislav 
Piavko (Col./Melodiya) * 


219881. John Williams — 
Guitar's Greatest Hits. 
Sor: Variations On A 
Theme By Mozart; Bach: 
Gavotte; etc. (Columbia) 


263293. Claude Bolling: 
Suite for Flute & Jazz 
Piano —Jean-Pierre 
Rampal, flute; Bolling, 
piano (Columbia) 


231142. Copland: Billy The 
Kid; Rodeo— Bernstein, 
N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 


240473. Copland: Appalachian 
Spring (Origina! version) — 
Copland cond. (Columbia) 
264341. Falla: The Three- 
Cornered Hat Ballet: 
Harpsichord Concerto— 

Igor Kipnis; Boulez and 

N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 


269183. Gershwin: Rhapsody 
In Blue (with Gershwin's 
1925 piano roll); American 

In Paris —Michasl Tilsen 
Thomas, N.Y. Phil. (Columbia) 


201665. Grofe: Grand Canyon 
Suite —Ormandy, Philadel- 
phia Orch. (Columbia) 
218107. Holst: The Planets 
—Bernstein and New York 
Philharmonic (Columbia) 
252551. Orff: Carmina 
Burana — Michael Tilson 
Thomas, Cleveland Orch. 

and Chorus (Columbia) 
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CUBA 


had been buried in Africa. A relative in 


Santa Clara had lost a leg. Dios’s par- 
ents had only two sons and they had not 
wanted Dios to go, so he had not volun- 
teered; but he had been tempted. Now 
they were recruiting again for Angola, 
so that those who had gained experi- 
ence there could go to Ethiopia, where 
another socialist revolution was in 
progress. 

If Dios volunteered for Africa, he 
would as a private still get his $90 a 
month. Instead of his usual subsidized- 
price rations—five pounds of rice a 
month, three quarters of a kilo of meat 
every nine days, and so on—he would 
get free food. Everyone knew you ate 
better in the army. He might be able to 
save quite a lot. With his father and his 
younger brother and himself working, 
his family had already bought a Rus- 
sian refrigerator for $1170. They had 
saved the money in the state bank at no 
interest. Now they had about $700 of 
the $1200 they would need for a small, 
black-and-white, Russian television set. 
Dios had suggested borrowing the rest 
of the money at six percent from the 


state bank, but his father had said that 
if they got no interest on their savings 
account they sheuld not have to pay 
interest for a loam; so they had made up 
their minds to pay cash, as they had 
done for the refrigerator. 

Dios contribut»d $40 each month to 
the family budget—five had to be pro- 
vided for, inclucing his young sister. 
His mother bought his rationed food 
and his rationed shirts and pants and 
shoes for him. But he often wasted 
money, paying $3 a pack for cigarettes 
made from Cuban tobacco after fin- 
ishing his weekly ration of two packs at 
28 cents each. His father made cane 
juice, but on Saturday Dios liked to go 
with the other ycung men to the village 
bar and bur loca ly made Havana Club, 
which usec to be called Bacardi, for 
$1.50 a shet, or beer for $1 a glass. 
Twice he had taken a girlfriend to 
Havana and spent about $40 on a res- 
taurant meal with wine. He felt no 
shame about this; on both occasions 
they had to wait in line on the sidewalk, 
with scores of other lowly paid young 
Cubans, for a teble. But in Africa, he 
would have little to spend money on. 
Surely in a year he could save $500 and 
the family woulc have a TV. Promotion 
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was possible overseas, so he might earn 
more than $90 a month, and it was 
known to be easier in Africa for a dark- 
skinned Cuban soldier to become an 
officer. In any event, when he returned 
he would be awarded a certificate as an 
Internationalist Fighter, which would 
help him with employment and housing 
and almost certainly make him an offi- 
cial of the CDR. 


ot long after I first met him, Dios 
N volunteered. He had some brief 
retraining and some political indoctri- 
nation classes about Angola; then he 
and about a hundred others were taken 
to José Martí airport in Havana one 
evening, where they boarded an Anton- 
ov-12 for Luanda. His sister and his 
parents came down in the bus to see 
him off. He could spot them in the 
crowd of relatives on the balcony of the 
airport building. His mother and sister 
had handkerchiefs to their eyes. He 
waved back, shaking his guitar. 

Dios had volunteered, like the others, 
for a year; but maybe he would re- 
enlist. He had learned that socialist 
revolutions were in the making in a 
country called Zimbabwe and in South 


Africa, where the white landowners, 
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like Fernando Ramirez and the norte- 
americanos and other imperialists, 
were attempting to prevent the revolu- 
tion. In Zimbabwe African quislings 
were trymg to run a sort of Batista 
regime. As part of his training he had 
seen slides cf white brutality in South 
Africa and cf people like himself living 
in filthy slums. Unlike Cubans, these 
South Africans had to pay for their 
children's education and for medical 
care. Dios kad never doubted that he 
was a socialsst and a soldier for social- 
ism; now he was going to help these 
people who boked like himself achieve 
the revoluticn. 


ios Gutierrez is of course a compos- 
D ite igure. Nearly half the Cuban 
volunteers i1 Africa are white, but 
their training and their motivations are 
much the same as those of Dios. Most of 
the officers zre white. They are volun- 
teers too, at least theoretically. Peer 
pressure is $9 enormous in Cuba that a 
strong apoezl to volunteer is hard to 
resist; but resistance is not illegal, and 
men with families are not pressed. Cu- 
bans in Africa, one may fairly say, are 
at least as er£husiastic as were the GIs 
in Europe in World War II. 

How many Dios Gutierrezes—indoc- 
trinated, mil tarized, brave, sincere in 
their cause, making friends for commu- 
nism in a wzy the awkward Russians, 
Poles, and East Germans could never 
do—are there in Africa? The U.S. State 
Department »stimates the number at 
50,000: 27,90€ troops in Angola, 15,000 
in Ethiopia, about 1000 military in- 
structors in Tanzania and a few smaller 
countries, plis about 4000 civilians 
(doctors, teacaers, engineers) in Angola 
and about 3090 technicians elsewhere, 
mostly in Ethiopia. Including re- 
turnees, more than 100,000 must have 
served or still be serving in Africa. The 
Cuban infant-y are in the thick of the 
fighting, and the CIA says that about 
900 in Angcla and 1400 in Ethiopia have 
died so far. bat this means that Dios's 
chances of survival are at least 97 
percent. Yet how can such a small coun- 
try send sc many soldiers and profes- 
sionals overseas? 

Cuba has a »opulation of just over 10 
million, abou. the same as Chile or 
about one sixth less than Portugal. Its 
195,000 servicemen and 100,000 reserv- 
ists comprise -he second largest armed 
force (after Brazil) in Latin America. 
The Cuban military total is approxi- 
mately the same as Portugal's was 
before the 197- revolution, when Lisbon 


was fighting three colonial wars in 
Africa. But unlike Caetano's Portugal, 
Cuba does not have to cripple its budget 
to pay for its niilitary expeditions. Mos- 
cow, which buys Cuban sugar at four 
times the world price and sells oil to 
Cuba for one sixth of the OPEC price, 
provides most of Cuba's weapons for a 
fraction of their cost, taking payment 
in sugar, tobacco, and nickel (for which 
it also pays an artificially inflated price). 

The Soviet Union flies the Cuban 
soldiers and technicians to Africa free, 
along with their often obsolescent 
weapons, which it replaces in Cuba with 
more recent models. It also replaces the 
ammunition spent in Africa. Every- 
one—soldiers, teachers, engineers— 
gets the same salary they would get if 
they remained in Cuba. 

Are the Cubans, as Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski thinks, surrogates for Moscow? 
Certainly Havana's and Moscow's in- 
terests in Africa are parallel, but the 
Cubans believe they are getting the best 
of the deal. With their limited means, 
Cuban military instructors and techni- 
cians had already managed their way 
into the socialist Third World, from 
Laos to South Yemen, from Equatorial 
Guinea to Iraq. Soviet air transport and 
finance has merely enabled them to 
pursue their dream on a larger scale. A 
Cuban intelligence official recalled a 
quarrel in 1968 between Castro and the 
Soviet ambassador: Castro wanted to 
send volunteer troops to North Viet- 
nam; the Russians wouldn't bankroll 
the operation; Castro told the envoy 
that the Russians were “chicken.” The 
Cubans are indebted to Moscow— and 
grateful—but they are not Moscow's 
yes-men. In Angola, for instance, the 
Cubans have opposed a Soviet-sup- 
ported split in the Neto cabinet, and in 
Ethiopia they have refused a Soviet and 
Ethiopian request to fight the Eri- 
treans. 

I asked another official, with policy- 
making powers in Africa, if Cuba would 
go to the aid of Zambia if that country 
should need help against Rhodesian air 
and land incursions. This was before 
Zambia's President Kenneth Kaunda 
said he might ask for Cuban help. The 
Cuban's answer was in the affirmative. 
Would Cubans fight alongside the Zim- 
babwean (Rhodesian) resistance forces, 
if asked? I had anticipated an evasive 
reply, but the official said, “Of course." 

Of course. As Ché Guevara (and 
Mao—although no Cuban will ever 
quote the Chinese) both said, the revo- 
lution in the Third World will begin in 


Africa, not in the relatively old, estab- 
lished countries of mainland Latin 
America, where Church and Capital are 
strong. And Cuba will help Africa. The 
lesson is all there for every Cuban to 
learn, in the history books, in the mili- 
tary-oriented math tests, in the army 
training in high school and the three- 
year draft, in the CDR lectures, and in 
the pages of Granma, the main newspa- 
per. The Cubans have a mission, and 
thanks to their generous Soviet friends, 
who have protected Cuba's indepen- 
dence from the norteamericanos and 
the CIA, they will carry it out. 

Not all Cubans support Castro and 
his African expeditions. But since half 
of the people are under twenty-three 
years of age, most of the opposition are 
older than that and have relatives in 
Florida. No western embassy in Ha- 
vana seems to think their opposition to 
Castro is meaningful. 


pov has rejected urbanization, 
gone slow on industrialization, 
and concentrated nearly all of the re- 
gime's efforts on improving the life of 
the peasants, which means most Cu- 
bans. The Russians have even devised a 
mechanical cane-harvester —something 
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CUBA 


that does not yet exist in the United 
States. Guaranteed salaries and pen- 
sions, free medical care, a huge effort in 
education have had their effect. Rent is 
fixed at between six and ten percent of 
salary; essentials are cheap, the expen- 
sive extras are in short supply. Castro 
and his ministers earn only $585 a 
month. Most of the angry bourgeoisie 
have left the country. After nearly 
twenty years of Castro, Havana's popu- 
lation is still 2 million; no shantytowns 
can be found on the outskirts. Thanks 
to free abortions and contraceptives, 
annual population growth is down to 1.6 
percent, about half the Caribbean aver- 
age, despite the macho tradition that 
most women cease to be anything more 
than housewives after they marry. 

On machismo and on racial prejudice 
the regime is gradualist. Juan Almeida, 
one of Castro's vice-premiers, is ebony 
black, but almost everyone else in posi- 
tions of power is white or nearly so. 
Most high-school dropouts are blacks, 
who do most menial jobs. Officials 
argue that the opportunities are there, 
that even without "affirmative action" 





time will sclve these problems. School 
places are plentifal: Cuba even has 8000 
schoolchildren from Angola, Mozam- 
bique, and Ethiop.a, orphans of the revo- 
lutions in those countries. University 
development is impressive. 

Castro says he wants normal rela- 
tions with the Jnited States. He is 
holding back bargaining chips: four 
American political prisoners and 480 
dual citizens (aad their 1100 depen- 
dents) who want to leave. (Some were 
allowed to go in September.) The Amer- 
ican goverr ment also insists that Cas- 
tro agree to pay compensation for na- 
tionalized properties, now valued— 
with interest—at $4 billion; Castro says 
he wants eompeasation for the Bay of 
Pigs, even for the trade embargo. 

These are genuine disagreements. 
But is the U.S. opposition to Cuban 
forces in Africa a false issue? The 
Washington Pozt's David B. Ottaway 
wrote from Luszka: “Black Africa gen- 
erally hails the Cuban commitment — 
and takes note ef the unwillingness of 
Western rations to do as much." A 
State Department official says, “It 
must seem as though we are more 
concerned about the Cubans than about 
racism in Rhodesia and South Africa." 


Senator Dick Clark, chairman of the 
Senate's African affairs subcommittee, 
says, "We have made the Cubans into 
the third superpower." 

Cubans identify with poor African 
peoples more than we or the Russians 
do. To Africans, Cubans seem friendly 
and helpful, willing to do without colo- 
nialist comforts; often they are reassur- 
ingly black or brown. Cuba poses no 
major-power threat to African govern- 
ments. They can always be thrown out 
overnight, as happened in Somalia. But 
Africans will not be influenced to eject 
them by anything said in the White 
House or the Senate. And Castro will 
not be induced to withdraw from his 
African dream by hollow American 
threats. So it appears that the Dios 
Gutierrezes are going to be in Africa 
for a long time yet. 

— RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 
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is a veteran Far East correspondent. 
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the international scene and is the au- 
thor of several books on Africa. 


The Holmes Stereosco 


Invented in 1859 by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, our hand-crafted Stereoscope 
is a handsome reproduction of his fa- 
mous instrument. 

It is superbly made of solid wood, 
with a rich walnut finish. All fittings are 
solid brass and a silk screened design em- 
bellishes the velvet-edged, brass hood. 
The Holmes Stereoscope makes a deco- 
rative addition to any home. 

This Victorian Masterpiece is your 

; window on the past. You, your family 
and guests will enjoy 62 lifelike 3-D 
pictures taken between 1859 and 1920. 
See gold miners on the Chilkoot Pass, 
Times Square in 1859, visit the Paris 
World's Fair, see the Cardif Giant, the 
San Francisco earthquake, Büffalo Bill, 
peek at Victorian risque, and MUCH, 
MUCH MORE! 

You may use additional views which 
you may find in dusty attics, cellars 
and antique shops. 

The optional pedestal display base 
has a spun brass pedestal, a wood base 
with a felt bottom and a museum-type 
brass plate which says: 

The Holmes Stereoscope 
Invented 1859 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes 





A full supply of the Himes Stereoscopes - the most popular form 
of instrumemt - with the improvements which have been added by 
Mr. Bates the manufacturer, will always be for sale at wholesale 
and at re tad 

These Stereoscopes, originally suggested by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, andihighly commended by him, are unequalled for seeing 
Stereoscopic Pictures tc the best advantage. The shade for the eyes 
excludes ad external ard surrounding light, and the sliding rest al- 
lows an acjestment to any focal distance mquued, by near or far 
sighted pe seni 

(Cina 1868) 


O In your sterecscope set you get: 


for Master Chg, Visa/Bank Amer., or C.O.D. 
CALL NOW, TOLL FREE-800-824-7866 
Ask for Operator No. 19-144 
In California — 800-852-7757 
In Alaska and Hawaii — 800-824-5180 
OR: Fill out this coupon and send it with 


your check, money order, or Master Charge 
or Visa/Bank Americard account number. 


YOU LOVE IT OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
STEREO CLASSICS STUDIOS INC. 
145 Algonquin Parkway -143 
Whippany, New Jersey 07981 


amg, Aha 


1. The hand-crafted Stereoscope, 


2. 62 o'd-time 3-D views, and 3. The 20-page illustrated booklet, 
"The Story o* the Stereoscope", ALL FOR $19.95 plus $1.50 
postage and handling. $ 


If you already have a stereoscope, the 62 views and the 
booklet alone are only $6.95 plus $1.00 pstg & hdlg. 


NO RISK! You love it or your money back ! Sub-total 
WE BUY old stereoscopes, views 
and stereo cameras. 

Restoration parts availabie. 


Sales tax, where applicable 


TOTAL |$ 














| O Payment enclosed Charge my: []Master Charge [JVisa/Bank Americard 
| Name Acct. No. 

| Address 

| City State Zip Exp. Date 
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What your home could have in common 


with the Met, the Tate, and the Louvre. 
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Marc Chagal’’s Pouble Portrait, original 
lithograph. Signed limited edition of 50. 





Arnold Iger's Calendula and Fern, original 
etching. Signed imited edition of 250. 





Marcus U:rilevsky s Solitary Places, original 
serigraph, Signed imited edition of 250. 





Paul Ambill?'s ®egates Bleues, original 
lithograph. Sigrme« limited edition of 125. 








Salvador Dali's The Reapers, original etching. 
Signed limited edition of 450. 


In your own home, you can exhibit 
original work by artists who are repre- 
sented in the world's great museums and 
galleries. 

Artists like Calder. Chagall. Dali. 
Miro. Picasso. 

At the Original Print Collectors 
Group, we offer moderately priced lim- 
ited edition prints by these and other 
well-known artists. 

Our offerings include signed origi- 
nal etchings, engravings, lithographs, 
woodcuts, and silkscreen prints. 

Each print we offer is signed and 
numbered by the artist. Custom-framed. 
Accompanied by a certificate of authen- 
ticity and a full money-back guarantee. 

And each print has been chosen not 
only for its beauty but for its invest- 
ment value. 

(Works by the artists we offer tend 
to appreciate, sometimes as much as 
30% in a single year. Perhaps that's why 
Tbe Wall Street Journal, Business 
Week, Money, AP and UPI have quoted 
us as an authority on investing in art.) 

For more information, send in the 
coupon. There's no obligation. 

You'll find out about the special 
pleasure of owning original art, instead 
of just visiting it. 


: um i 
1 Original print collectors group, Ltd. 
[ 120 East 56th Street, Dept. A-8 , New York, NY. 10022 


CL) PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREE COLOR BROCHURE, 
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Tina Mackler's Marcel Marceau, original 
lithograph. Signed limited edition of 195. 





Fanch Ledan's Chez l'Artiste, original 
lithograph. Signed limited edition of 250. 





Joan Miro's 45 Rue Blomet, original 
lithograph. Signed limited edition of 100. 








Jacques Deperthes' Bouquet d'Arbres, 
original lithograph. Signed limited 
edition of 150. 
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Blockbusting the Arts 
by Thomas Griffith 









BR’ as an adolescent I used to sense 
a mushy falsity in those movies 
about great composers or painters 
starving in garrets. Every sentimental 
moment was underscored with a hun- 
dred violins. You knew that those Hol- 
lywood fellows themselves would never 
starve in the service of an art that was 
too difficult or too original to under- 
stand. But they knew their audiences. 
Moviegoers would go home feeling su- 
perior to the public of an earlier era for 
its failure to recognize the genius whose 
melodies had now become so humma- 
ble, or whose paintings were hanging in 
poor reproductions on a thousand walls. 
Hollywood’s reassuring message was 
that, when it comes to appreciating 
great talent, all of us are more enlight- 
ened these days. 

Yes and no. Never has culture of all 
kinds been so widely diffused as it is 
today. Yet the gap between the success- 
ful and the unsuccessful, between the 
popular and the serious, widens con- 
stantly. In part, this is because cre- 
ators—particularly in such fields as 
music, painting, and poetry—are 
pursuing what interests them most, 
rather than what most pleases the 
crowd, and now work in an aesthetic 
language as remote from ordinary un- 
derstanding as the talk of nuclear phys- 
icists. But a deeper reason is that big 
business—which used to regard culture 
as too fragmented, quirky, and unpre- 
dictable—has gotten into the act with 
all four paws. 

Conglomerates join the arts neither 
to celebrate nor to elevate them. A busi- 
nessman who assembles a tire compa- 
ny, a Hollywood studio, a book publish- 
ing firm, and a bowling company into a 
conglomerate has but one picture in 
mind, a beautiful bottom line. Such a 
man is drawn to the unruly domain of 
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the arts when he sees a way to make a 
big and uniform market eut of it. He 
knows that the trick is to limit his 
risks, and to put his money only on 
winners. 

This is the corruption of the block- 
buster mentality—an efficient, unre- 
garding dislocation of the cultural mar- 
ketplace. In days when book publishers 
thought themselves quaint and gentle- 
manly, and sometimes were, they used 
to justify their -rashy best sellers by 
arguing that these underwrote the un- 
profitable poets they published. Some 
of this was canz; and yet publishers 
took pride in the balance and quality of 
their lists. They still want to, even 
when their firms are swallowed up. But 
no such vanity or pride troubles the 
conglomerate miad. 

In the marketing of beer or deter- 
gents, risks are minimized in advance 
by elaborate tests and audience re- 
search— and the costs can be borne by 
selling enough o? what one finally de- 
cides to make. But how can one do this 
with an endearing, ungainly first novel 
by an unknown? Forget it; the conglom- 
erates concentrate on subjects that are 
surefire, om authors who sell, and on 
anything that mizht become a movie or 
a television series. Bottom-liners aren't 
in the business of subsidizing losers (in 
their world, this would be self-indul- 
gence). What doesn't sell is abandoned, 
and what begins to move gets all the 
attention, on the ancient principle of 
"them that has gits.” And thus we have 
the obscene bidding in hundreds of 
thousands of dol_ars for two-page out- 
lines of boeks no: yet written. Inevita- 
bly the emphasis is on the obvious, the 
gamy, the schlocx, the pre-sold imita- 
tions of previous successes. (If Jaws 2 
works, can Jaws 3 be far behind?) 

All this would be easier te condemn— 
a simple moral zale of the bad over- 
whelming the geod—if the universal 
appeal of any work guaranteed its bad- 
ness, or if a lo- of neglected works 
didn't deserve their neglect. Something 
more complicatec, but just as disquiet- 
ing, is involved. 

Before the conglomerates established 
their elbowing presence in books, in 
music, in films, ir television, there was 
always bad blooc and an exchange of 
sour invective between those who cared 
primarily about cuality in the arts and 
those most concerned with being com- 
mercial. Tc be commercial, in the eyes 
of those who were not, meant to be 
shallow, pandering, greedy, dishonest— 
and enviably successful. To disdain 


commercialism was to be elitist, prissy, 
pretentious. Jacqueline Susann liked to 
flourish her checkbook as proof of her 
literary merit, and deride her critics as 
jealous and untalented. 

Not with Jacqueline Susann but with 
the likes of Shakespeare, Dickens, and 
Walter Scott, or, in films, with Chaplin 
and Keaton, is the argument to be made 
for quality existing in works of wide 
appeal. And that argument still needs 
making. Only a few years ago the trust- 
ees of Columbia University, overruling 
the choice of a musicians' jury, vetoed a 
Pulitzer prize to Duke Ellington. Co- 
lumbia, so concerned with being re- 
spectable, thus acted with assurance, 
ignorance, and condescension. The 
trustees might better have heeded 
Yeats, who believed that art is a cen- 
taur, finding in popular lore its back 
and its strong legs. 


d aso serious creators in the arts 
aren't necessarily suffering from 
rejection; frequently their isolation 
from the popular marketplace is self- 
imposed. They no longer need starve in 
garrets. They often have cushions of 
grants, scholarships, professorships, 
posts as artists-in-residence. Painters 
and sculptors need only the single buy- 
er, not the mass markets, and in a time 
that lacks firm aesthetic standards, 
museum directors are fashionably hos- 
pitable to the novel, even to the outra- 
geous, including mudworks or typewrit- 
ten descriptions on the wall that pass 
as the "work of art" itself. Modern clas- 
sical music—angular, random, unme- 
lodic— has its coteries too. Virgil Thom- 
son has reminded us that the direction 
music takes and must take is deter- 
mined by musicians, not by the public. 
And the painter Robert Motherwell 
says, "The minute you're understood, 
you're no longer relevant." 

A whiff of arrogance is here, but also 
the essential fresh air of freedom. In 
such an atmosphere, a man can search 
within himself, rather than echo what 
the public wants. He can also, being 
human, enjoy—in the company of his 
friends among the pure, the neglected, 
the talented, the not so talented—a 
eozy group malice against the sleazi- 
ness of what sells best. 

But such proud purity is not always 
ÉD EAD E 
Thomas Griffith’s widely acclaimed 
The Waist-High Culture, published 
twenty years ago, was a forerunner of 
many books critical of contemporary 
American society. 
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ANNOUNCING 


The Heirloom Library of the World's Greatest Books 
in classic bindings of leather and fine fabrics. 
Unprecedented value...at just $19.50 each. 


Examine the first volume in your home 
for 14 days without cost or obligation. 


many thousands ever written—that 

truly deserve to be called great. 
But those that have earned this distinction 
hold a special place in our lives. They are the 
masterpieces of literature. The very core of 
our cultural heritage. So rich and meaningful 
that they are destined to become family 
treasures—to be passed along with pride 
from generation to generation. 


Tm are very few books—out of the 


And now, the grea est of them all are being 
brought together to form an extraordinary 
private library. A library that will consist 
entirely of beautifully bound editions of these 
great books . . . in genuine leather and fine 
fabrics . . . at a most attractive price. 

And by acting promptly, you may examine 
the first volume in rour home without any 
cost or obligation. 


A library to enjoy for a lifetime 
The Heirloom Librar» of the World's Greatest 
Books is a new collection from The Franklin 
Library, the world’s foremost publisher of 
great books in fine bindings. It will bring 
together fifty unchallenged masterpieces — 


the greatest works of the greatest writers of 
all time—chosen especially for this library 
with the assistance of an Advisory Board of 
outstanding contemporary authors and lit- 
erary authorities. And each presented in a 
volume so inviting . .. so beautiful... that it 
is well worth owning for its own sake, as 
well as for the great work within. 

Each volume in the Collector's Edition of 
this extraordinary library is being crafted in 
leather and fine fabric to provide outstanding 
quality at modest cost. And subscribers will 
be guaranteed the remarkably low price of 
just $19.50 for every privately published 
volume they receive—even though rising 
costs of leather and publishing will likely 








make it necessary to increase the issue price 
for those who subscribe later. 

This is a collection that will be prized by 
everyone who appreciates great books. Be- 
cause these volumes effer a consistency of 
beauty unmatched by any others being pub- 
lished at a commarable price today. Indeed, 
never before has there been an opportunity 
to obtain such aigh quality, in every detail, 
at so affordable-a price. And this is truly a 
collection eminently worthy of being passed 
on to children and grandchildren. 


The books taat belong in your home 

The great writers who will be represented 
are the immostals cf literature. Dante. 
Dickens. Mark Twain. Homer. Hemingway. 
Shakespeare. Destoevsky. Joyce. The giants, 
whose names aze known all over the globe. 

And the book. that have been chosen are 
the most timeEss classics of all. Great 
Expectations. Moby Dick. The Odyssey. 
Paradise Lost. The Divine Comedy. A Fare- 
well to Arms. The Arabian Nights. Towering, 
unforgettable werks of romance and adven- 
ture... wit and humor... power and com- 
passion. Books taat are indispensable to any 


fine home library. Books that people love — 
and want their children to read, as well. 


Volumes as impressive 

as they are important 
Every one of the volumes in this beautiful 
collection will be a pleasure to hold and a 
delight to own. 

Each one will be individually designed, and 
crafted to uncompromising standards of 
quality and elegance. And they will vary in 
color, in appearance, even in size. 

In the finest tradition of old-world book- 
binding, the spine of each book will be of 
genuine leather, "hubbed" with raised hori- 
zontal ridges that immediately set these 
volumes apart from ordinary books, and 
decorated with ornamentation pressed into 
the leather in 22 karat gold. Furthermore, a 
wide variety of different leathers will be used 
for the collection. Leathers that are satisfying 
to touch and to handle, because each has its 
own character, its own inherent beauty. 

The luxuriously textured fabrics, too, will 
vary —carefully matched to the fine leather 
that surrounds the spine of each volume to 
create a total work of art. The decorative end- 
papers will be coordinated to the covers of 
the books. The edges of each book will be 
gilded with a special tarnish-free finish that 
provides both elegance and protection for 
the pages. The bookpaper itself will be chosen 
to last for many generations. Even the bound- 
in bookmark will be selected to match the 
total presentation. 

Moreover, the binding designs created for 
the Collector’s Edition will be totally unique. 
They will be used only on these volumes and 
will never appear anywhere else. 

Together, all of these elements will form a 
completely harmonious collection. A library 
of magnificent volumes in which no detail of 
quality will be overlooked. A library you will 
be proud toown. .. to share with your family 
... to display in your home. 


Personalized book plates 

accompany the collection 
Many of the volumes will be richly illustrated 
with art that captures the full impact of 
important moments in the book. Where appro- 
priate, these illustrations will be new and 
original works, especially commissioned by 
The Franklin Library from distinguished 
contemporary artists. Others will be famous 
illustrations created by noted artists of the 
past— works traditionally associated with 
the books in which they appear. 

In either case, this careful use of illustra- 
tions will not only enhance the beauty of the 
volume, but will stimulate the imagination 
as well . . . capturing both the mood of the 


book and its flavor. 





To further enhance the collection, each 
subscriber will receive a set of personalized 
book plates —one for each volume in the 
Collector's Edition. 


An opportunity to examine 
the first volume free 
Truly, if you have ever dreamed of building 
a private library that will endure — with every 
book a classic by one of the greatest writers 
who ever lived —this is your opportunity to 
make that dream come true. 

Moreover, by special arrangement, The 
Franklin Library will make the first volume 
in the collection available to you for examina- 
tion on a strictly limited basis. To take advan- 
tage of this unique opportunity, however, 
you must respond by November 25, 1978. 

The first volume — Charles Dickens' Great 


Expectations —will be sent to you without 

any advance payment and you may keep it in 

your home for 14 days. During that time, you 

will be able to examine this magnificent edi- 
tion of a great and beloved classic at your 
leisure. Only then need you send your pay- 
ment for it — and subsequent books will then 
be issued at the rate of one per month. 
Should you decide not to keep the first book, 
you may return it to The Franklin Library 
within 14 days. Your subscription will then 
be canceled and you will be under no further 
obligation. 


Clearly, this is an exceptional opportunity. 


The opportunity to examine without cost a 
magnificently bound volume in the. premiere 
Collector's Edition of The Heirloom Library 
of the World's Greatest Books. While there 
may be other editions of this series, they will 
not bear the distinctive binding designs 
which are being created expressly and solely 
for the Collector's Edition. 


But to be sure that you do not miss out on 


this free-examination privilege, be sure to 
sign and return your application to The 
Franklin Library, Franklin Center, Pennsyl- 
vania, no later than November 25th. 
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— — — — SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION == — — — 


THE HEIRLOOM LIBRARY OF 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKS 


Must be postmarked by November 25, 1978 


The Franklin Library 

A division of The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please send me the first volume in the Col- 
lector's Edition of The Heirloom Library of 
the World's Greatest Books. I understand 
that I may examine it in my home for 14 
days without cost or obligation. At the end 
of that time, I have the privilege of returning 
it and canceling my subscription if I wish. 
Or I will keep the first volume and pay 
$19.50* for it and for each of the subsequent 
49 volumes in the collection, as they are 
sent to me at the rate of one per month. In 
addition, I retain the right to cancel my sub- 
scription at any time upon thirty days' 


written notice. 
*Plus my state sales tax and $1.50 per book 
for shipping and handling, subject only to postage increases. 


Signature 
Mr 


Mrs. 
Miss 


eS —aaamaaamamamie 
ALL. APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE, 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 
City 


State, Zip 
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: A GOOD DRIVING RECORD CAN LOWER YCUR PREMIUMS. SO CAN HIGHER DEDUCTIBLES. 
k 

E In many parts of the | moving trafic violations and | value of your car on the used- 
Í country the average cost of | no “chargeable, at fault" ac- | car market, and your own 
WU car insurance has risen over | cidents within the past three | financial situation. If your 
P 50% in the past five years. years. Their premiums may | car is more than five years 
; Liability insurance pro- | be as much as 25% lower. old, it may not pay to buy any 
$ tects you against the claims You car often cut your | collision insurance. If you do 
E of others. Its cost, like that of | premiums for collision and | have an accident, casualty 
E any insurance, is based on | comprehensive by 25% to | losses over $100 that are 
k what the insurance company | 50% by raising your deduct- | not reimbursed by insurance 
E has to pay in claims plus its | ible. Many peoplestillchoose | coverage are tax deductible, 
3 overhead. And the cost of | full-coverage comprehensive | in many instances, providing 
p everybody’s individual liabil- | and $100 deductible collision | you itemize your tax return. 
A ity insurance is inflated by 

| | large court settlements and | TYPICAL INSURANCE PREMIUMS FOR A FULL-SIZE 1978 MODEL GM CAR: 
E aeae 
3 Although liability insur- and $100 deductible collision and $500 deductible collision 
KE ance is required by law iN | ATLANTA 

I many states, in light of the | cHicaGo 

1 trend toward higher settle- | | os ANGELES 

L ments, you should be sure | SANTA FE 

X that your coverage is ade- | WINNETKA. ILL. 

J quate. (suburb of Chicagos 

3 But in the “voluntary” *Insurance premiums are based on many factors, including your age, the kind of car you own and where 

; parts of your Car insurance— you live. Rates vary from company to company. The figures above do not include liability coverage. 

1 collision and comprehensive | coverage. That means they We believe that if you 
jk (fire and theft)—that cover | pay the first $100 on collision- | have enough information 
P" physical damage to your own | related damages and the in- | you won't have to spend as 
E car, there are some things | surance company pays the | much money to own and 
3 you can do to lower your | rest. But just look what hap- | maintain a car. And that ll be 
E. insurance bill. pens when you increase the | good for you and good for us. 
: Safe drivers pay lower | deductibles to $200 on RID eren S C 





premiums for both liability 


and collision coverage. In- 


surance rates are set that 
way because drivers with a 
good past history are less 
likely to have accidents in the 


future. Many insurance com- 


panies define "safe drivers" 
as those with two or less 
























comprehensive and $500 on 
collision: In Los Angeles, for 
example, the typical annual 
premium for.a safe driver 
will drop ‘rom $358 to $197. 
The higher the deductible, 
the lower :he premium. (See 
the chart for more examples.) 

Of course, you assume 
more of tke risk by choosing 
higher deductibles. Its a per- 
sonal decision that should be 


based on a thorough evalua- 


tion of theage of your car, the 

































our continuing effort to give 
customers useful information 
about their cars and trucks and 
the company that builds them. 


General Motors 


People building transportation 
to serve people 
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sustained. The sharpness of division 


between the popular and the serious, 
and the hozility between them, is easi- 
ly exaggerzted. In the popular field, 
working alamgside the brassy, formula 
writers anc the “sell-out” composers, 
are many craftsmen who have a happy, 
innocent time doing, without debasing 
themselves, what comes naturally to 
them. Others may begrudge the success 
of the paint ng Wyeths, or of a writing 
Michener, aad rate their talents consid- 
erably lowe- than the public does, but 
the Wyeths and the Micheners work 
seriously at what they do. 

Does-anyæ set out to be unpopular? 
Throughout history, the best of writers, 
sure of their cwn worth, did not disdain 
popularity; f their work seemed diffi- 
cult, they eculd only hope that the 
public woule come around, if possible 
within theirown lifetimes, for they had 
livings to make. 

Sometimes they tried to lower their 
sights, but that could be fatal. Henry 
James lost His job as Paris correspon- 
dent of the Hew York Tribune because 
he was too Hzhbrow; then, when Har- 
per's Weeke, drepped the monthly 
newsletter Le had been assigned to 
write, James complained, "And yet, I 
tried to be se Base!” William Faulkner 
wrote his agent: "I think I have had 
about all of Hollywood I can stand. I 
feel bad, depressed, dreadful sense of 
wasting time. . . . I don't have enough 
sure judgmert about trash to be able to 
write it with 50% success." 

Many noveists, not of the caliber of 
James or Faulkner, hope to have it both 
ways—to earr the respect of serious 
critics while -lso scoring a popular suc- 
cess and a movie sale. This conflict of 
motives is likely te earn them instead 
that most dismissive of critic’s words, 
“slick.” Othe writers scorn compro- 
mise yet hope for recognition. A novel- 
ist whose first novel sells 5000 copies 
and whose fifa, nct essentially differ- 
ent in manger and approach, sells 
80,000, does r»t think he has suddenly 
been taken up by yahoos. Rather, he 
thinks that hs originality and quality 
have taken time to be appreciated. His 
chances for i:erary immortality are 
better than when his reputation was 
the property cf a small elite. 


appy is tae art where the drop-off 
from the-excellent to the popular 
is not precipi cus, where the road be- 


tween is well-graded and well-marked, 
and traveled in both directions. Where 
there is no sharp split between the 
successful and the serious, the not yet 
popular can be nursed along, and in the 
gradations between accessibility and 
worth, the critic plays his familiarizing 
role. It is this healthy process that the 
blockbuster mentality threatens. Only 
an egalitarian romantic would expect to 
see the best imstantly recognized; the 
original, the difficult, the discriminat- 
ing takes getting used to. All one can 
reasonably ask is that it be available. 

It doesn’t matter to a record buyer, 
except for the excruciating din of the 
music store’s loudspeaker, if a tawdry 
punk rock album outsells by 100 to one 
the Bartok quartets, so long as he finds 
the Bartok in stock. It should matter to 
him that a giant such as RCA, with its 
once great catalogue of Victor Red Seal 
artists, hardly bothers any more to 
record difficult contemporary classical 
music. The same trend can be found in 
the bookstores. The wonders of the 
paperback revelution make thousands 
of good book titles available, but many 
bookstores order few hardbacks of any- 
thing that is not on the best seller lists. 
Ask for a favorably reviewed first nov- 
el, and you will be told unenthusiasti- 
cally that it can be ordered, but that 
delivery will take three weeks. What is 
inconvenience for the buyer, who prob- 
ably won’t bother, is disaster for the 
new writer. 

The devastation wrought by the 
blockbuster mentality, once it gains 
power, is best seen in television. There 
the three networks practice conglomer- 
ate thinking at its crassest. ABC, CBS, 
and NBC are hollow where their centers 
should be. Only in news and sports do 
they compete with pride in their pro- 
gramming. Otherwise the three net- 
works are simply buyers of shows and 
auctioneers of air time, purchasing 
from Hollywood packagers whatever 
films, sitcoms, game shows, or shoot- 
'em-ups will draw the biggest audience. 
If in any prime hour NBC’s audience is 
smaller than the others, its rates will 
have to be lower; the auction is thus 
always a frantic search, hour after 
hour, for the lowest common denomina- 
tor. The real indictment of TV is not 
that it correctly mirrors the American 
taste—and finds it abominably low— 
but that it fails to mirror the diversity 
of American taste, and to reach “mi- 
norities" that number in the millions. 
Until recently, this diversity, this abili- 
ty to speak to many publics, has been 


the glory of the world of books, of the 
world of music, whether in records or in 
concerts, and of the world of magazines, 
which has room for both Hustler and 
The Atlantic. 

Television’s shoddy record—ne- 
glected promise, abdicated responsibili- 
ty, sterile programming, and great 
profits—is a cautionary example of 
what the conglomerate ethic and the 
blockbuster mentality do to any art 
form they touch. O 
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THE MAIL 


Sir: I am happy to report to Mr. Chase 
that, as far as I know, my own alma 
mater (Dickinson College) has (I hope 
not uniquely) tried to face up to its 
grade-inflation problems. Its distribu- 
tion requirements still “force” the lib- 
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— SKIPPING THROUGH 

|». COLLEGE 

| Sir: What Alston Chase says may be 
— true (“Skipping Through College," Sep- 
4 tember Atlantic). Still, it is an elitist 
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viewpoint that discounts one major 
strength of higher education in this 
country: A very high percentage of the 
populace is able to attend and perhaps 
graduate from U.S. colleges. The non- 
elitist view, I suppose, is that the horse 
has to get to the trough before it can 
eat. I’m surprised that Chase had any- 
thing good to say about the GI Bill, 
which brought a great many horses to 
the educational trough. 

The elitist gets into such a dither 
over curricula and grade escalation 


. that he fails even to recognize the real 


challenge in higher education— which 
is also the challenge in grade schools 
and high schools: how to provide stimu- 
lating education for the bright minority 
while providing less stimulating educa- 
tion for the less bright masses. 
RICHARD J. SCHONBERGER 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Sir: Unquestionably, liberal arts educa- 
tion as traditionally defined has as- 
sumed a different thrust in our time. 
Whether or not this change represents 
a decline is at least debatable. Chase 
refers to “the price paid for politicizing 
the decision-making process” in col- 
leges and universities. It seems to me 
that the resulting compromises are not 
a cost, but a benefit. Academe is a 
special environment—but it has been 
democratized by a new clientele and it 
is more responsive now to public needs 
and more accountable to the larger 
society. The excesses of the sixties will 
be corrected, but not by a small band of 
elitists who view themselves as God’s 
chosen decision-makers. 
WILLIAM D. LEWIS 
Decatur, Ill. 
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eral arts upon students under contem- 
porary pressures to disdain them; the 
short add-drop policy is strictly 
enforced; failing grades appear in full 
regalia upon final transcripts; and the 
minority students who add diversity to 
college life (and who deserve the same 
opportunities as the majority has 
enjoyed for several centuries) work 
harder than many of their majority 
colleagues to achieve excellence in their 
own right. 
LEE RICHARD EPSTEIN 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: “Straizht-A professors” are few 
and far between, at least | have yet to 
encounter such a professor at Temple 
University. Grade inflations and lax 
curriculum standards are not an “epi- 
demic." They are a scarcity and in high 
demand. This is a great shame, though. 
More straizht-A professors are needed 
in our higher institutions to relieve the 
great amount of pressure put on stu- 
dents in terms of costs, competition, 
and work load. Perhaps the high suicide 
rate at our nation’s colleges would drop 
dramatieally if there were more 
straight-A professors. This is the only 
way to achieve equality among stu- 
dents— guaranteeing them the best, no 
less. 
Eric E. ERDMANIS 
Havertown, Pa. 


Sir: I wish to raise one little quibble 
with Alston Chase, whose “Skipping 
Through College” is otherwise right on 
target. I feel sure Professor Chase, as a 
philosopher, felt a twinge of discomfort 
in writing that “the majority of social 
scientists have adopted a form of radi- 
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cal empiricism." The twinge I suspect 
was assuaged with the words “a form 
of," for as a professor of philosophy the 
author knows quite well that the “radi- 
cal empiricism” of William James is not 
at all what my brethren in the political 
and social sciences have adopted. Rath- 
er, they have adopted the kind of rigid 
and narrow empiricism that James did 
all he could to combat and which de- 
bouched into the dead end of logical 
positivism and the behavioralist move- 
ments in the contemporary social sci- 
ences. 
ELLIS SANDOZ 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Str: One day it is going to dawn on us 
that there are too many one-dimension- 
al college grads parading around. Too 
many dull lawyers and accountants 
who can expound on divorce settle- 
ments and zero-based budgeting, but 
who will, when the market becomes 
glutted, find themselves with no other 
skills with which to earn a living. 

Then and only then will we begin to 
rediscover the virtues of well-rounded 
and disciplined liberal arts education; 
then and only then will we rediscover 
the thinking man. 

DAVID E. NEWBERGER 
Evanston, Ill. 


REDISCOVERING HITLER 


SiR: In the excellent and illuminating 
report from Germany, “The ‘Rediscov- 
ery’ of Hitler,” by Gitta Sereny (August 
Atlantic), there is one important and, to 
me at least, inexplicable error. Dr. Mar- 
garete Mitscherlich is quoted as saying 
that Hitler “is the only dictator in 
history who was voted into power” (the 
italics are hers). 

The fact of the matter is that on 
January 30, 1933, a day which was cele- 
brated throughout the history of the 
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Third Reich as the Machtergreifung, or 
“Seizure of Power," Hitler was ap- 
pointed chancellor by the senile Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg, after weeks of 
intrigue by a small group around the 
president, each of whom had his own 
reasons for wanting Hitler in the chan- 
cellorship. 

Mostly these reasons revolved around 
the mistaken belief that by giving him 
power Hitler could be "boxed in," as 
Joachim Fest puts it, or emasculated by 
his own inability to solve the chaotic 
problems of unemployment, depression, 
political fragmentation, and hopeless- 
ness which had defeated every govern- 
ment since the Weimar Republic was 
founded. 

In short, Hitler was not voted into 
power, he was maneuvered into power, 
and a difficult, complex, treacherous, 
and self-serving piece of business it 
was, too. 

PERCY KNAUTH 
Westerly, R.I. 


SiR: I respect Gitta Sereny, but I won- 
der at her article on the Germans, in 
the early part of which she minimizes 
the role of neo-Nazis in Germany, and 
in the latter part of which she states 
that the country is flooded with their 
materials. If their movement is so neg- 
ligible, how come the flood? 

I, a Jew whose parents left Europe 
just before Hitler came—although 
most of our family did not, and perished 
there—had never had any feeling 
against Germans born since Hitler or 
German-Americans. But when I see 
"respectable" German-Americans— 
e.g, the German-American Society— 
object to the teaching of the Holocaust 
on the grounds that 1) it had never 
happened and/or had been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and 2) it would bring anger 
against them (a truly logical sequence 
of arguments, you must admit), I do 
tend to distrust all Germans. The Ger- 
mans I have met personally have al- 
ways tended, as a matter of fact, to 
complain about their suffering in the 
war, rather than to remember who 
started it or what they did. Those who 
pity themselves as much as the Ger- 
mans did—and do— rarely pity others. 
The Germans seem to rationalize their 
past, rather than to want to face it. 

NORMA FREEDMAN 
New York, N.Y. 


Sir: Sereny wishes to ban material that 
would portray the Third Reich in a 
pleasant light. Her reasoning appears 
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to follow the line that if the young of 
today's world are not adequately edu- 
cated (with whick I agree), and if they 
are allowed to see material that treats 
Hitler kindly, these children will devel- 
op into Nazis or anti-Semites. That may 
be possible, but from Sereny's own 
observations is unlikely. When Sereny 
viewed with students a film taken from 
a text of Joachim Fest’s which praised 
Hitler, the children immediately recog- 
nized the oversimplicity present in the 
film. If anything. these works encour- 
age an environment where the freedom 
of thought spawns a free debate provid- 
ing an outlet for the truth. The truth 
survives in the words and minds of the 
young participancs. 
MICHAEL J. GELFAND 
Evanston, Ill. 


SIR: I am puzzlec by a comment Gitta 
Sereny attributes to J. P. Stern. Profes- 
sor Stern maintains, she writes, that 
Hitler “merely echoed the self-destruc- 
tive, ego-centered tradition of German 
thinkers amd writers. . . Jung, Jasper, 
Kafka.” Is she referring to the phenom- 
enological existentialist Karl Jaspers? 
If so, she and Professor Stern are mis- 
taken in their op:nion of him. Contrary 
to what they say, Jaspers spent a long 
lifetime cpposing, not encouraging, 
"German seciety s traditional conform- 
ity, concentration on self, and passivity 
toward individuzl liberty." 

Jean-Paul Sartre, the popularizer of 
existentialism, took his ideas of free- 
dom (without giving credit, character- 
istically) from Jaspers, and Gabriel 
Marcel's preachments on intersubjec- 
tivity are according to Jaspers's Gos- 
pel of Communication, which can be 
summed up in ene sentence: Commu- 
nicate or perish. 

WILLIAM J. SOWDER 
Farmville, Va. 


Sir: Gitta Sereny’s sensitive and metic- 
ulous study of Germany’s reacquaint- 
ance with Hitler offered rewarding 
reading until sh2 revealed a most fear- 
some and troub ing assumption in her 
own approach tc her subject. 

Referring to a pair of self-discredit- 
ing neo-Nazi books, she seemed as- 
tounded to observe, parenthetically, 
that “in all the world, only South Afri- 
ca has outlawed these publications." 
Did she really believe that outlawing 
books is the proper method of assuring 
the demecracy whose violation she 
fears? 

Sereny concludes that “perhaps the 


time has come, outside even more than 
inside Germany, to exercise much 
sharper self-censorship, to avoid print- 
ing, publishing, and screening what is 
inflammatory, tendentious, or merely 
titillating” (my italics). If self-censor- 
ship isn’t enough, judging from her 
remark about South Africa, then pre- 
sumably the law should be invoked. 
Back to the Authority. 
FRANK STARR 
Munich, West Germany 


Gitta Sereny replies: 

Re Mr. Sowder’s correction concern- 
ing Jaspers: I was quoting Professor 
Stern without being familiar with the 
original myself, and to be fair to J. P. 
Stern, as I paraphrased his words (as 
one is bound to do in journalistic pre- 
sentations), his comments seen in con- 
text may well read differently. 

Mr. Knauth’s clarifications of the de- 
tails of Hitler’s coming to power are 
quite correct. But Hitler was voted— 
though not with a majority of all 
votes—into the leading position where 
he could logically be selected as chan- 
cellor. Even U.S. Presidents have been 
elected with less than a majority of the 
popular vote, and the prime minister of 
England has just decided to continue in 
power without even a majority in Par- 
liament. 

As for Mr. Starr and Mr. Gelfand, I 
agree that political censorship is al- 
ways dangerous, but I did not ask for 
“banning of books.” I asked for more 
self-censorship, such as the use of edi- 
torial judgment (as when the German 
publisher Ullstein asked David Irving 
to delete the passage of his book Hit- 
ler's War in which he tried to prove that 
Hitler neither ordered nor knew of the 
extermination of the European Jews, or 
to find another publisher). But an argu- 
able case can be made for laws limiting 
free speech and a free press, where 
these are used to incite racial hatred 
and violence, and such a law, I am glad 
to say, exists in England. 


LAND OF PROMISE 


SIR: I enjoyed reading Theodore H. 
White's *Growing Up in the Land of 
Promise" (August Atlantic), no less so 
because I was a part of the life of which 
he writes. I am one of the middle-aged 
men to whom he refers as his stu- 
dents. 

One correction, however, should be 
made. Teddy White was never capable 
of "subjecting [his pupils] to the same 


cruelty to w sich [he] had been subjected 
when a chi." Those of us who were 
fortunate to have him as a teacher still 
remember he only Hebrew teacher 
who ever coald enlarge on the transla- 
tion of a Hebrew word by putting the 
Chinese character for it on the black- 
board, amd who would spend a day, 
when publiesschool holidays had moved 
Hebrew schoel hours to the morning 
rather than the late afternoon, taking 
his entire cl-ss to Harvard for a tour of 
the Semitic Museum, Widener Library, 
or other plaees of interest. 

Those cf vs who were so fortunate as 
to have had aim as a teacher have been 
justly proud >f his subsequent fame and 
success and are giad to say we indeed 
knew him waen. 

ROBERT J. SHERER 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: I hope the TLC Theodore White 
received from his Harvard Chinese tu- 
tor helpec ham learn that language bet- 
ter than the Hebrew he retained from 
the “intense bitter teachers” at Beth- 
El Hebrew &-hool. 

The trangiteration of the Theodor 
Herzl quote should read: “Im tirtsu, ayn 
zoh agadah.’ 

SUSAN SCHEINGARTEN 
New York, N.Y. 


MATH ANXIETY 


SIR: Sheila “ebias (“Who’s Afraid of 
Math, and Why?” September Atlantic) 
seems to thiak that she is giving us a 
powerful argument for accepting social, 
rather than Hological, factors as expla- 
nations fer a male superiority that 
manifests it-elf in, for example, the 
fact that a -ollege board math score 
that falis bebw the seventieth percen- 
tile for boys somes above the ninetieth 
percentile for girls. 

Of course there is much socialization 
that associates logical and mathemati- 
cal ability with males, just as there is 
much socialization that associates mus- 
cular strength with males. Of course 
such socializ-tion leads to greater sex 
differenees taan biological differences 
alone weuld -ause. Of course such so- 
cialization Lads to discrimination 
against the e- ceptional woman where a 
man of no zreater ability would face no 
discrimination. Of course we should do 
all that is posible—short of presenting 
transparertly deceitful arguments— to 
limit such dierimination. 

But al! cf this is precisely what one 
would expect if the sex differences are 





rooted primarily in biological differ- 
ences (which are always statistical, not 
absolute). Miss Tobias has not given us 
any reason to doubt that the differences 
she discusses are biologically rooted; 
she has merely acknowledged that the 
differences exist (a fact no one 
doubted). 
ZAND SMITH 
Brattleboro, N.H. 


Sheila Tobias replies: 

Time will tell! With increased in- 
terest in mathematics and encourage- 
ment of girls and women to perfect 
whatever abilities they have in the 
field, I am betting that sex differences 
in math ability will have disappeared 
by the year 2000. 


“THE PICNIC” 


SIR: You publish some very peculiar 
stories. "The Picnic," by Geoffrey Bush 
(September Atlantic), should have been 
labeled "for veteran sailors only," or 
possibly "for veteran picnickers only," 
or possibly "for stuffed New England 
shirts only," but it surely wasn't for me. 

P. C. OWENS 
Glen Rock, N.J. 


SIR: I do not think the similarity in 

titles of Geoffrey Bush's "The Picnic" 

and Shirley Jackson's "The Lottery" 

was suffieient acknowledgement of his 
debt to her. 

DAVID L. CARTER 

Cocoa, Fla. 


Geoffrey Bush replies: 

One’s first reaction is to believe that 
anyone who doesn’t like something one 
has written must be absolutely right. 
Still, one keeps hoping. My recollection 
of Shirley Jackson’s splendid story is of 
a group doing away with one of their 
own, not a pair of outsiders. But there’s 
no one around to ask. It’s Labor Day, 
and everybody in Westport, Massachu- 
setts, has sailed out to a very nice picnic 
they have on a rock. 


CORRECTION 

In “The Big Squeeze on Labor 
Unions” by A. H. Raskin (October At- 
lantic), reference is made to the August 
9 walkout of 550 New York pressmen 
and to the publishers’ desire to cut 
crews by 70 percent. The correct fig- 
ures, supplied by the author, were 1500 
pressmen and a 40 percent cut. The 
Atlantic regrets these two errors. 
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Greeley MET cnt cig ale ir IO ha fe Otis Bros. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bri n 's 
Bristol ...... . Land's 
Danbury .... D.M. Read 
De Wank dai To, P ,D.M. Read 
Greenwich Ronnie's 
OU TION ATRETEPCREEESTUTIT 's 
CU PPP PEREAT y's 
Ora Nat Greenbiatt 
Stamford se ss.-.... Lou Konspore 
datu a Pines chins Ray Pacific 
hl rm NA | 
DELAWARE 

All Stores—Jack Lang Clothes 
Laurel ... .......Phillip's Mens Shop 
Newark .......... ‘ . Hamburgers 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington Louls & Dan Brown 
Washington Latt's Country Squire 
Washington ............ Joseph A. Wilner 
Washington . Woodward & Lothrop 
FLORIDA 
All Stores—Baron's 
All Stores—Burdines 

Boca Raton...............A.May & Sons 
Coral Springs ~.s.. ssassn Scot Shop 
Miami ..... .Barden Clothing 
Miami . ‘Bema Mens Shop 
Miami . Bentley Mens Wear 
Miami Cavalier Mens 
Miami Flamingo Mens 
Miami . The Forum 
Miami . Garber's 
Miami Dept. Store 
Miami Rick’ s: ondon City Clo. 
Miami oyal Mens Shop 
Miami . Santana —À 
Miami Beach ..... Mark 400 
North Miami ................. The P Place 
Panama City .... Hy's Toggery 
(| Licieress ero eiie? ers 
Pensacola ...... M 's 
Sunrise Au The Place 
Tallahassee Gayter's 
Tallahassee Nic's Toggery 
Tallahassee Turner's 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta . ... Baron's 
Atlanta ......Hyroop's B&T 
Augusta . . Gentry Mens ter 
UST UT T Er TET CE E GRE a A Baron 
LaGrange . : Mansour's 
Valdosta Olan H. Luke 
IDAHO 
Rexburg . . ..Vern & Ferreis 
ILLINOIS 


All Stores —Baskin 
M emet tei 
| Stores—Lytton's 

All vede onm 


agn Hgts. . J. Svoboda & Sons 
Le EE Eee Delbert's 
Chicago...................Brighton Clo. 
ober CMS CORTE TON EE Burton's 
Chicago .. .Cchn & Stern 
Chi T .Tom Hynes 
Chicago . ..Wieboldt Stores 
MUN S Ce: .Ceurtley Ltd. 
Downers Grove ..............5. Herbert's 
Elmhurst N rd's 
Galesburg Frec Schubach 
. Brainerd's 

Mt. Vernon Car's For Men 
QUSS v ROIT AR . . Burton's 
OS Pee AE eso Burton's 
Orland Park dà TREE Bylon's 


PROC esie Eae vasi siqua Kyle's 
POCKIONG ib ieee dee T John Carison's 
FONG cioe eoo vrl Knight's Armour 
St. Charies......... Thomas eer Aa 
Schaumburg ....... . Mister Big 
Springfield......... . Arch Wilson 
INDIANA 
ru RETE TELLETLITERET ELE Strocks 
Carmel ............ ..... -Fogels 
Columbus ....... .. Dell Bros. 
Crawfordsville 2s .. Mac's 
East Chicago os Lewin's 
D MEL AAT e Myers Mens Wear 
PUISTO 5c cick) rear ror nac 
Ft.Wayne ..... ...,..Maler 
Ft. Wayne ..... .. Meyers & McCarthy 
Ft. Wayne EN tgomery s 
eget Snyder's Mens Shop 

Greencastle ....... ....Mac 
Hammond .......... Arnold J's 
Highland ..... . Lewin's 
Indianapolis .Arnold's 
Indianapolis . Edrich Ltd. 
indaennblg. 21s s naeh nl Fogels 
Indianapolis . Hudson's 
Kokomo ... . . Bealls 
MEAD ERPE R aes Maher’ 
Marion ........ — A 
Michigan City Ti eee once ae cues BI 
Michigan City ... Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
(Oir MERITI NI . .,.Bealis 
New ADU x cy'v dé aa Quy » veg ..P.A. Niemaler 
New Castle ...... i . Lloyd Beall 
Richmond oehr's 
Seymour Set MAIER . Dell Bros. 
South Bend ...... Tee Gilbert's 
South Bend . Rasmussen's 
South Bend Village Gentry Shop 
IOWA 
T TET T .Durlam & Duriam 
Burlington i Palace Clothiers 
Burlington ..... SENE NT J. Stevens 
Cedar Falls ..... . - Palace Clothiers 
Cedar Rapids bias ce dd Armstrong's 
Cedar Rapids .... Holley's 
Dis MOOS xooowibs rer) ve xax) Bond's 
Des Mole. iuis cio i eva Kucharos 
FUDOdgE Vicass ins rotas e Quinn 
Keokuk......., Palace Clothiers 
Marshalltown .........055000555 Kenagy's 
Sioux City .......... Black Kn 
Sioux City . ds 
Waterloo ...... Pa lers 
KANSAS 
Great Bend ....... . Brentwood Ltd. 
Overiand Park Sas Leonard 
Overland Park s Louis Barry Ltd. 
Overland Park..... The Jones Stores 
Overland Park aro Ea aaoi Mailliard's 
Prairie Village .......... The Jones Stores 
Prairie Village ........ eee Mailliard's 
T CRNISEME E WOMIT or Beers 
Wichita . Dillard's 
Wichita . Henry's 
Wichita ...... Jerry Leonard 
KENTUCKY 
Hopkinsville... . ..... -Wades 
Paducah . Trad Shop 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria .......... .Caplan's 
Alexandria ............ Weiss & a, 
Baton Rouge ... etna eet 
Baton Rouge ....... Seb Tuner 
Baton Rouge ......... Todd Garland & Co. 
Baton Rouge (Ju Goudchaux's 
Baton Rouge The Varsit ane 
Bossier City....... 
De Ridder ..... Standard Mercantile 
Houma Y: ; aux's 
Houma ká Ear! Williams 
Lafayette . . .Abdalla's 
Lafayette ..... ,.. Gaidry's 
Lafayette ...... Emile Jo 's 
Lake Charles . Gaidry's 
Lake Charles... .. Love's 
Mone s Se ki Eng nce 

IB Iouis ry 

an City |.. .. Du Hal's 

chitoches ..... ài eden cess o Caplan's 
a Iberia ..... : i ,. . - .Abdalla's 
New Orleans ......... Godchaux's 
New Orleans Porter's-Stevens 
Shreveport . . M hs s' 
Shreveport .... Jordan & Booth 
Thibodaux...... Johnny's 
MAINE 
Bangor ....... Benoit's 
Bangor . Allan Lewis 
BANOO capi Henry Sega! 
Bangor ...., ; s 
Brunswick .... . Benoit's 
Lewiston . . Benoit's 
PONI. sicco rac eve d uta us 6e xad Benoit's 
MARYLAND 

All Stores —Woodward & Lothrop 
Annapolis Peerless Clothing 
Baltimore ..... Clothes 
Baltimore ... .Hamburgers 
Baltimore ..... .. Hutzier's 
Bethesda . . Lawrence Reed Ltd 
Frederick . The Young Men's 
Hillcrest Hats: . Lawrence Reed Ltd. 
Lutherville . . Andrew's 
Pikesville .... Max Margolis 
Rockville ..... . -Larry Alan 
Rockville . Lawrence Reed Ltd. 
CARU Ss dee e Gane ETE ia Hutzler's 
Salisbury ..... Ralph & Gaskill 
Silver Spring itia NE 
Towson . „Andrew's 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Braintree . .. Milton's 
Braintree ......... .Natale's 
Chis MN << cn oc ecccee decane Milton's 
Chicopee ..... .Balakier's 
Haverhill ...... .. Barretts 
Holyoke ... rer = 
New Bedford Sullivan Brothers 
New Bedford MLC. 
Pittsfield ...... . Berkshire Hills anon 
Plymouth ...... Puritan Clothing Co 
Southbridge .... . David ti 
Spüinglleld 2. re een ann Steiger's 
Stoughton Martin Edwards Ltd. 
Waltham ......... ... Grover Cronin 
West Springfield .Yale-Genton 
MICHIGAN 

All Sorge c Qut: s 

Ann Arbor ..... : 
Ann Arbor . . edili Wild's 


ly Cl. oit sags Xn rab Ar Marvin's 
Bimingsam ...... eee Crowley's 
Buttm ioo: Binder's Big Men Shop 
Davison . Binder's "we Men n e 
rm te A das vans 
Dearborn ... a , Cheisea 
Detrot .. .Crowley's 
er ee ee ‘+: ir 
Farmiagion .. Crowley's 
Farmimzzon . Hank's 
Oo Se ee ee The Haberdashery 
a L . woininaiatents e- .Marvin' 
— AR m UA d ru wd HomerHill 
Gra pids . .Captains Quarters 
Grand'apids . .Jurgens & Holtviuwer 
GranciMapids .... ......... Wm. Kiein 
Granc Rapids _.,...,.Klothes Kloset 
Granc'Rapids .... .......- A. May & ee 
Granc'fapids voee ad “ae 
Hollart-..... ben 
Hollarz-. ... ge ma 
Kalamazoo . Kool & Knapper 
Kalarmmo...... see Jud Knapper 
Lansimz...... J.W. Knapp 
v. TET A. May & Sons 
Livonia. Crowley's 
Maravese Palace Clothiers 
Midlarz osos, Mesier's 
Monrce- ... Prince 
Mt. Clemens Teck & s 
A TTET QS, Kona 
M on faux oP Vet's Clo. 
Northviie . OREA EP Lapham's 
Saginaw ........ Binder's hie pr Shop 
Saginaw ward's 
Saginaw Van Hcrn's 
Southieid . Jonathan's 
Southfield Van Horn's 
Southgate . ee 
SteringHots. .... ....... 's 
Steve seil e Tice Snop 
Nyanderne 
MINNESOTA 
Brookiyn Center . — Jerry Leonard 
Burneswille .... Cedfic's 
Detro:! cakes ..... Norby's 
DOE E PETE Livingston's 
Duluth ..... ... M&K Man 
Duluth i sd dandis . Wilson's 
Edina 25 Js zin pa px oa y MONEO D 
Mankato ... mo TF .. Wilson's 
Minneapolis . Spp Brown's Clothing 
Minneapolis ; John A. Chalx 
Minneapolis s Liemandt's 
Minneapolis..... ...... Jerry Leonard 
Minnetonka 2o. Codtic’s 

.NorthportClo. 
St. Peu e Schlick 
St. Peu. i Leonard 
“> Pew * L ^» 

illma: T rson Clo. 

Worthington . Orel eutheid's 
MISSISSIPPI 

All Sto@s—McRae's 
Bilox ids eit .Gayfer's 
Bilox: ... Godchaux's 
Bilox Gene Warr's 
Braneon .Busick &Son 
Canton. m ... Perlinsky's 
Clinter . John's Mens & Boys 
Columous yt Reed s 
Gree ville y Sherman's 
Greermwrood a ee . Star Tailors 
Hattiesburg ap e . Waldoff's 
Jackson > : Ga 's 
Jackson The Mens Shop 
AT RAPPER NT Lewis Wilson 
wo We EIE , Efird's 
Laure! = Hamilton Graves 
Mages - . McAlpin's 
Menaan Marks-Rothererg 
Menaan ... Marry Mayer 
Tupetc- - Rags For Men 
Tupetc Reed's 
Vicksxmrg Karl's 
MISSOURI 
CapeSirardeau Howard's 
independence Jerry Leonard 
Independence : Peter's 
Jefferson City . Thomas Jefferson's 
Kansas'City T i Indin's 
KansasCity ..... ...... The Jones Stores 
Kansas City T Siekta = r Leonard 
Kansas City ..... Mailliard's 
Kirksve .Mister Jim's 
Mexico Hagan's 
St. Lows Boyd's 
St. Lows . . .Herman's Toggery 
St. Lows The Squire's Shop 
St. Lows Woltt's Clothiers 
Springheid Dillard's 
MONTANA 
Billings Dahie's B&T 
Billings Hart-Albin 
Great “alls Kaufmans 
NEBRASKA 

All Mo ALONE 
Hastngs Ben Sherman's 
Lincein WO Simon's 
McCom« : Vogue Clo. 
Omana f Landon's 
Omama : Jerry Leonard 
Omana . Ben Simon's 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas... Harris & Frank 
Las Vegas Silverwoods 
Rene : Dahle's B&T 
NEW “AMPSHIF= 
Cong Loser ect Mark E. Ltd. 
Dover .... T Morton's 
Manchester Milton's 
NEW JERSEY 


All Stores—Field Bros. 


All Stores—Jack "n Clothes 


Archie's 


. Jalen's Big'& Tall 


NEW YORK 
All eee Bros. 


PL RTI TETTE CE DAL Fiah's 
Albany ... e 's 
Auburn ... 
Buffalo ... . . . -Kleinhans 
Buffalo ... Riverside Mens Shop 
Fishkill . . Al Weiss Clothes 
Huntington . Marsh's 
Johnson City ... Mike's 
Son <x Al hr — 
North S i 's 
+h aaa OM Winan's 
Port Washan.. .Chadow Bros. 
Schenectady Simon's Mens mop 
Southampton ....... Y — 
Spring Valley .... sorires Nat Kaplan 
Staten Island ...... . . . Garber's 
eer A ee Gary's Clo. 
o) SP ER ENT TDE Kelly Clothes 
CORED. - 2 du eaa posce Siu uw) AU in's 
NORTH CAROLINA 
All Stores— The Hub 
Charlotte .... Ss ... Marris-Hart 
Durham ... The Young Mens Shop 
cla) e T TOASTER, right's 
Raleigh Barrett & Edwards 
Raleigh .Coleman-Wombie 
Rocky Mt imb rot 
St. Pauls : Joe Su 
Shelby Loy' s Men's M 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo . . Northport Clo. 
Fargo .... Straus Co. 
Grand Forks . Straus Co. 
Jamestown ... Straus Co. 
Valley City . . Straus Co. 
OHIO 
a i ws one's sah deen gass'say .Lang's 
Canton .... The Harvard 
Cleveland . .B.R. Baker 
Cleveland . . Bill's Clothes 
CHEN css vrai XR QA Short 
DIM, 1S re aso vA tS rS Shuttler's 
DERE codd y calo y Ewa CEN SIRE Walkers 
DEON TERIS TEELERLET T ELICIT" Rike's 
P Soo cv cageesynewnnssivees Walkers 
Dele v se wo c" 
indlay we 
Lima... . Hoteller ei Hi & Car 
WOM) s a.52.0 c's’ cree nien'e onesies 
Toledo - een s 
Toledo The Lion Stores 
Wooster Bamey Lehman's 
Zanesville Larry Wade Ltd 
OKLAHOMA 
All <r 
Mus PCM Clothiers 
uskogee i rs 
Honor C.J. Teels 
Harry Hoelscher's 
Oklahoma City ... John A. Brown 
Oklahoma City "ERO p's BAT 
Oklahoma City international Fashions 
Tulsa .... Myroop's BAT 
T $ Read's Store 
ulsa . T T E] 
Tulsa MN Vantonore 
PENNSYLVANIA 
All Stores—Jack Lang Clothes 
All Stores —Morville 
Allentown . Kuhns & Shankweiler 
Beaver F alls ,.. -Lisle T. Miller 
Bethlehem . = 
Easton . CE WES C 
Erie ... 5 ...,... Isaac Baker 
Greensburg ins — vue 
Greensbur ongaware 
Hanover ; Trone & Weiken 
Indiana . Brody Bros. 
Johnstown Carlton Mens 
Johnstown Miller's 
Lancaster Sayres Scheid & Sweeton 
Latrobe . Mike My cota 
Media ... 
Monroeville .... Garton Mons 
Philadelphia Fleet's 
Philadelphia . . . Scott & Hunsicker 
Pittsburgh . The Coach House 
e rro VHC rol ES EN Ivan's 
Washington Sol Mintz 
Williamsport Te Ulman Bros 
RHODE ISLAND 
Barrington .. Hanson's 
Garden City » .. St. Onge's 
Providence . ..., Mon 's 
Providence . . Outlet Co. 
Warwick ... Foi ....St. Onge's 
West Warwick ...... St. Onge's 
Westerly i ..Kenyon's 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia .... "m w-— ol 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Huron ... , Hedblom the Clo. 
Sioux Falls .... Norman's 
Sioux Falls . Wilson's 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis Besnioy-Jonse Regions 
Memphis Cashon-Wright 
Memphis ,. James Davis 
Memphis .. Goldsmith's 
Memphis ......1, Rosen 
Memphis Wilbanks & Everett 
Unlon Cy... eoe 
TEXAS 


All Stores— Dillard's 
All Stores— Frank's King Size 


F0) 1 DAMM YS Ern F&S Clothiers 
Amarillo .Blackburn Bros. 
Amarillo ...Coat's Clothiers 
Amarillo Colberts/Harry Holland 
Austin .. Clyde il 
Austin Merritt Schaefer & Brown 
Big Spring ... Gibbs & Weeks 
ring : 94 

Bryan ... Gentleman's Quarter 
Corpus Christi eS. 
Corsicana Harris & Jacobs 
Dallas , . Best & Martin 
Dallas .Clyde Campbell 
pi PRONUS S E (9 
vr, OVEM Ee ISIN. cj yroop's 
M ST EPL re TT ESTE Irby-Mayes 
Dallas . Murray s — s Shop 
Dallas II-E-Ho 
Dallas . Jas. x Wilson 
Denison L.O. Hammons 
Denison .... LiMey's 
SAS OPP) OBOOE TTE Bomar's 





John Brodie, TV Sports 
Commentator, former 
All-Pro Quarterback 
Ft. Worth . Clyde Campbell 
Ft. Worth . L.O. Hammons 
Ft. Worth Jack Howard 
Ft. Worth ax Es Tall-E-Ho 
Ft. Worth . The Village Squire 
Ft. Worth Jas. K. Wilson 
Greenville L.O. Hammons 
Groves....... Dryden's 
Henderson Earl's 
PIT Fe ike ed bet Foley's 
Houston Hyroop's B&T 
Houston T9 JJoske's 
Houston . Leopold, Price & Rolle 
Houston Js. Norton Ditto 
Houston Rodney's 
Humble Priddy's 
Hurst ..... Watson's 
Jacksonville Ron Moore's 
Kilgore . Hurwitz Man's Shop 
Lamesa .. Collins 
Longview Hurwitz | Man's A 
Longview . mphii Well 
Lubbock Hem Aura 
Lubbock 
Lubbock ..S&a [aede 
Lufkin Blackstock's 
McAllen Christopher's 
Midland Grammer-Murphey 
Nacogdoches Jimmie Simms 
Odessa Jim's Ta!! & Big Man's 
Odessa M a Clothiers 
Odessa ;e Model Shop 
Pasadena Nolan's 
Perryton . Saied's Mens Wear 
Plainview Marse & Son 
Rockwall . Wolfgang's 
San Angelo Crowder's 
San Angelo Mr. Sam's 
San Antonio , Pate's 
Sherman . The Gentry 
Sherman . .. Topper's 
Snyder ....... The Haberdashery 
Stamford ... ie one Ó 
Stephenville . . Christian Bros. 
Tyler ... i Hurwitz Man's Shop 
Tyler . „J. Massad's 
Uvalde Rowland's 
Vernon Clayton's 
Victoria .Melvin's 
Waco , Cox's 
Waco Holt's 
UTAH 
Ogden Dahle's B&T 
Ogden Tanner Clo. Co. 
Orem Dahle's B&T 
Salt Lake City Auerbach 
Salt Lake City . Dahle's B&T 
Salt Lake City . Arthur Frank 
VERMONT 
Burlington Hayes & Carney 
Burlington Nates 
VIRGINIA 


All Stores— The Hub 
All Stores —Shulman's 
All Stores — Woodward & Lothrop 


Arlington The Quality Shop 
Blacksburg .. Joseph Davidson 
Charlottesville ... The Young Men's Shop 
Crystal City Gentlemen Joe's 
Parksley .Watts Bros. 
Petersburg . .Adolph's 
Richmond 5 en oo. Franco s 
Roanoke ...... Jo Davidson 
Springfield Ted Louis Shop 
WASHINGTON 
Bellevue Michael Patrick 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Beckley Lilly's 
Charleston . Kelley's 
Princeton 2 . The Stag 
Wheeling Crone's 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton .. W.A. Close 
Eau Claire .... H&L Mens Shop 
Green Bay . ne: ... Wilson's 
Kenosha . .Chiappetta's 
Kenosha .. Greening's 
Lacrosse Newburg's 
Madison Baskin/Olson & Veerhusen 
Milwaukee Gieringer's 
Milwaukee .. Holtzman's Big & Tall 
Milwaukee M. Hyman & Son 
Milwaukee .. .. Myer-Krom 
Milwaukee . . Schmitt-Orlow-Stumpfs 
Oshkosh . . .W.A, Close 
Racine Jo sens 
avian T rii 
OBC nc ore ab sce ress-Herte 
Weisel. ..- - St. Clairs 
West AMS eck vacceb dada Modern Clo 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan Continental Mens Wear 
San Juan ari Padin 
San Juan ........ T Mercier Inc. 
San Juan .. Telesphoro Femondez & Hno 





The sewn: Wioolmark label is your ae ' John Brodie: Jaymar Spokesman 
assurance ~f quality tested fabrics Siti 
made of the world’s best ...Pure Wool. 


! 


*Ban-Hol Co.'s Registered Trademark 
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The time is fall. The man is John Brodie. His fashion in slacks is 100% pure wool worsted 
plaids. They come in all the rich cool colors of autumn. It’s just what the season calls for. Bold, yet 
refined. Classic, yet always in style. Always the smart fabric to wear. The reason is : 
durability. Wool lives longer. And with Ban-Rol* to prevent waistband roll-over, they're J 
the most fitting slacks you can get into. 


Jaymar-Ruby, Inc., Michigan City, Indiana 









HORIZON...THE EFFICIENCY-SIZED 

CAR THAT HAS CAUGHT AMERICA’S 
IMAGINATION. 

We were ready when you were. With 

a new kind of American automobile 

designed to handle today's driving. 


Plymouth Horizon... the first 
American-made car its size with 





front-wheel drive. It gives you a 
whole new sense of comfort and 
confidence. 
THE STABILITY 
OF FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE. 


Horizon's front-wheel drive works 
wonders for you with outstanding 


traction and handling in all kinds 
of weather. Wrether it's snow or 
rain or wind. And Horizon handles 
turnpikes with remarkable stability. 
It literally pulls you down the 
highway, through turns and up hills. 


ROOM YOU WOULDN'T IMAGINE. 


Another benef t of front-wheel drive 
is that it virtuelly eliminates the 
large transmission tunnel you find 
in most cars. hat means there's 
more room for people. Four big 
adults can ride in complete comfort. 

You get a lo: cf other standard 
features, too. _ike rack and pinion 
steering, front disc brakes, and 
whitewa!! radial tires. And you can 
have the opticn of automatic 
transmission, stereo, roof rack and 
an assortment of sporty trims. 





INTRODUCING THE 1979 PLYMOUTH HORIZON. 


And, as if all that were 
not enough, you get 
38 miles to the gallon 
highway and 25 city* 
Plymouth Horizon. A 
whole new driving experience. 
A new sense of confidence. A new 
feeling of comfort. Check it out at 
your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. 


Plymouth 


A PRODUCT OF 
CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


*EPA estimates based on manual transmission. 
Your mileage may vary depending on your 


driving habits, your car’s condition and 


optional equipment. California mileage lower. 
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TERRORIST 
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by Claire Sterling 


The terrorist underground is worldwide and 
plotting more savagery—kidnappings, 
assassinatiens, atomic blackmail, raids on 
nuclear bemb depots—in the cause of 
violent Marxist revolution. A veteran 
reporter of the European scene here tells 
what police and intelligence agents in several 
countries have learned about West 
Germany’s Baader-Meinhof gang, Italy’s 
Red Brigades, and their links with fellow 
killers in the Middle East, Latin America, 
and Japan. 


n a memorable morning last March, Italy’s 
() ultra-left Red Brigades kidnapped the coun- 
trys leading statesman, Aldo Moro. They 
ambushed him in his car in broad daylight, on a busy 
Rome thoroughfare, gunned down his five bodyguards, 
eluded a colessal manhunt for the next fifty-five days, 
then finished him off with a round of bullets. 
The previous autumn, West Germany’s anarchist 


Baader-Meinhof gang had used an identical plan of 
operation to kidnap top industrialist Hanns-Martin 
Schleyer. They took care of his four bodyguards the 
same way, and played the same grotesque game of 
hide-and-seek with the police for forty-three days 
before killing him. 

It wasn't the first time either group had kidnapped 
or killed: Moro was the Italians' twelfth such murder 
since the start of 1978, Schleyer the Germans’ tenth 
for 1977. In a decade of spectacular international 
violence, crimes like these have grown almost too 
common to count. What set these particular crimes 
apart was a glittering display of advanced terrorist 
technology: nerve, speed, mobility, staying power, 
clockwork precision, brilliant reconnaissance and logis- 
tics, deep security cover. 

There was nothing random about the Moro and 
Schleyer actions. They were carefully planned— *'op- 
erational collaboration," the Red Brigades call it—as 
part of a terror timetable building up to an eventual 
siege of all Europe. The Red Brigades have said as 
much, in a sixty-page "Resolution on Strategic Direc- 
tion" issued halfway through the Moro affair. The 
document is clearly the work not of crackpot fanatics 
but of professional Marxist revolutionaries whose 
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supreme goal, in the words of Red Brigades chief 
Renato Curcio, is "Europe's ultimate war: for commu- 
nism." West Germany and Italy, the "strongest and 
weakest links in the western democratic system," are 
singled out as front-line states in that war, their ter-or- 
ists the elite battalions of an international communist 
army in the making. The Moro and Schleyer act ons 
were conceived to spur this army's formation by "gen- 
eralizing" such actions on the Continent. The mext 
moves in the timetable should bring the rest of Eu- 
rope's like-minded terrorist bands into a single “Orga- 
nization of Communist Combat," striking at the 
West's “vital centers of multinational imperialism ” 

If the Red Brigades were talking about popular mass 
movements or political parties, this grand strategy of 
theirs would be a pipe dream. But the terrorist interna- 
tional they have in mind already has troops on the 
ground all over Europe. Scattered across the-contiaent 
from Sweden and Northern Ireland to Holland, 
France, Spain, Switzerland, Austria, Greece, and Tur- 
key, they are variously inclined toward nationalism, 
separatism, anarchism, Trotskyism, Maoism, Lenin- 
ism, or just “communist proletarianism," but they 
share the same radical-left Marxist views on armed 
revolution. Whether small or not so small, active or 
dormant, they have for some time been hooked into an 
underground circuit passing not only through West 
Germany and Italy but right on around the globe t» the 
Middle East, Asia, and South America. In recent 
years, furthermore, some of the most virulent and 
seasoned of these extra-Europeans— Palestinians from 
one end, Argentine Montoneros, Uruguayan Tupama- 
ros, and other South Americans under Cuban auspices 
from the other end—have themselves been homiag in 
on Europe. So far, though, these considerabie terrorist 
troops do not have a unified high command. In effect, 
that is what the Red Brigades are proposing. 


he idea of such an army under such generzlship 

deserves the worried attention Western gov- 

ernments are giving it. By now, the Mor» and 
Schleyer operations have become textbook cas2s on 
how to destabilize a country: hold its government to 
ransom, put paralyzing strains on its police and courts, 
threaten its rule of law, frighten its population stiff. 
The cold savagery behind these terrorist hits plainly 
suggests worse to come. The terrorists themselves say, 
and Western security services are inclined to believe, 
that chain murders, massive industrial sabctage, panic 
bombs in crowded places, the taking of mass hostages, 
could be the least of the violence. NATO's Europe- 
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wide state of alert, ordered by Brussels headquarters 
barely a month after Moro’s assassination, was 
prompted by an explicit warning from the West 
German state security officials of possible terrorist 
plans for atomic blackmail: raids on nuclear bomb 
depots, kidnapping of specialized NATO officers, 
hijacked raw materials, occupation of nuclear plants, to 
name a few possibilities in what the Red Brigades 
speak of as “a growing sensitization to international 
security objectives." 

[s that where Europe is heading? Are its assorted 
terrorists tough enough, and are there enough of 
them? How long can they stand a nerve-wracking life 
in clandestinity, dodging the biggest police dragnet 
ever cast in post-Nazi Europe? Where do they get 
their money, arms, training, direction, sanctuary? Is 
there a mastermind behind them? Is it too late to stop 
them? 

Much depends on knowing who and what they are. 
For all the gaps in their knowledge, the police and 
secret services of Europe's endangered states have 
gathered and pooled a lot of information over this past 
critical year, and in September alone the net closed on 
two leaders of the Baader-Meinhof gang and on the 
heir apparent to the leadership of the Red Brigades. 
Talking with scores of experts from half a dozen coun- 
tries reveals these findings: 

There is a big difference between bona fide terror- 
ists and the many thousand radical European “autono- 
mists" (disaffected students and workers well to the 
left of the European Communist parties) often mistak- 
en for them. The autonomists may carry guns, toss 
Molotov cocktails in street riots, even cover up for a 
terrorist on the run; and most of the recruiting for 
terrorists takes place in their circles. But the autono- 
mists are not themselves in the killing trade. 

The surprising thing is that so much can be done in 
the trade by so few. Northern Ireland, blasted by nine 
years of implacable guerrilla warfare, has never had 
more than 400 full-time killers at the peak of the trou- 
bles; yet that's many more than anybody else in Europe 
has endured, including the ltalians and Germans. 
According to Italy's Ministry of the Interior, the whole 
Moro operation, which took a year and a million 
dollars to prepare, involved sixty Red Brigaders at 
most, from "irregular" menials to crack gunmen; and 
the latter were fewer than a dozen. The illusion of 
murderous sharpshooters in serried ranks has been 
created by using the same handful of them over and 
over again—largely a matter of instant disguise (wigs, 
beards, eyeglasses, makeup) and rapid transit (high- 
powered cars fitted with automatic license-plate 
flippers, police sirens, and radios tuned to police 
frequencies). All told, say Italian and West German 
authorities, the number of terrorists in their respective 
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countries “who would actually shoot a gun" is under 
two hundred 

They dont necessarily glorify killing, regarding it 
merely as a useful craftsman's tool. “Kill one, frighten 
ten thousanc"' is an old Chinese saying they are fond 
of. Nor co they need to be ace marksmen for the sort of 
shooting they mostly do. Practically all of it is 
performed at point-blank range, aimed at the kneecaps 
to cripple orat the heart, face, or head. A silencer for 
such closeup work, a couple of months’ target practice, 
and a grasp ef the official Swiss Army Manual (2000 
copies of which recently appeared on the Italian 
market and were snapped up) are generally good 
enough. 

What they do need is a readiness to be killed in turn, 
and this they seem to possess; meticulous attention to 
detail, which they surely have; and foolproof security, 
which they very nearly have. 


o be a Red Brigader is to cut every tie with 
home-and family. The mother of Mario Moret- 

ti, wanted by police as a key figure in Moro's 
kidnapping, Fad thought her son was long dead until 
she saw his neme in the papers. Elaborate rules govern 
everyday concuct in the underground. A printed hand- 
book found im one of their safe-houses instructs “regu- 
lar" Brigader- to keep their rented or purchased safe- 
houses modes, clean, orderly, and decorous (curtains, 
lamps, doormats, potted plants on the balcony, etc.); to 
shave, cu: their hair, and dress well; to pay gas and 
light bills promptly; to turn radios down at night, avoid 
neighborhood newsstands and bars, stay out of the 
landlora’s sigat; to stock the flat with plenty of food 






The scene after the Schleyer kidnapping 
—Cologne. September 5, 1977 
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and a first-aid kit; to have incriminating documents 
always ready-packed for a fast getaway; and to practice 
strict economies, especially for their vast fleet of cars. 

Even with scrimping, the care and maintenance of a 
Red Brigades "regular"—food, clothes, flat, guns, 
travel, forged documents, electronic equipment, gener- 
al overhead—runs to around a thousand dollars a 
month. It is thought that there are 400 full members 
for project design and execution, thus adding up to a 
$5 million annual budget. True to the teachings of 
Lenin, who financed the Bolshevik Revolution that 
way, they "expropriate" the necessary funds by kid- 
napping or robbing banks. Once they get the hang of 
that, it is pretty easy: “When you realize the enormous 
advantage of having that gun in your hand, there's 
nothing to it," an anonymous terrorist told the Italian 
weekly Panorama. A single haul from the kidnapping 
of a wealthy Genoese in 1977 netted more than enough 
to cover the Brigades' expenses in the Moro operation. 
They are in fact “immensely rich," says an Italian 
official, and their German counterparts are also awash 
in money. 

Noticeably less spartan than the Red Brigades, the 
Baader-Meinhof gang and their political relations in 
the June Second Movement and the Red Army 
Faction have always tended to throw their money 
around. The late Ulrike Meinhof (who committed 
suicide in prison two and a half years ago) would never 
consent to hide out in an apartment lacking good 
central heating and other middle-class comforts; and 
her gang nearly ruined its early relations with Palestin- 
ian terrorists by complaining about rudimentary ac- 
commodations in Middle East training camps. Their 
tastes grew more expensive as the money rolled in: $5 
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million from abductions and holdups since 1970, 
authorities say. Before long, many in the first wave of 
German terrorists fell victim to the very consume-ism 
they were bent on destroying in their affluent soc ety. 
*Finding ourselves in a sea of cash, we didn't know 
what to do with it," writes Michael *Bommi" Bau- 
mann, a retired first-generation terrorist, in How It 
Began. His comrades in hiding would drive nothing 
humbler than a Mercedes or BMW, he goes on, and 
would come back from a shopping spree with several 
costly stereos and supermodel Toshiba radios. 

Spendthrift or not, however, the German terrcrists 
take extraordinary security precautions. Both groups, 
Italian and German, seem increasingly reluctant to 
rely on outside help from local sympathizers. This may 
be partly making a virtue of necessity. Thousands of 
autonomists who would once have willingly shel-ered 
them in emergencies, or passed on tips from govern- 
ment ministries and police headquarters, have either 
been frightened away or revolted by the inordanate 
ferocitv of the Schleyer and Moro actions. "Every 
guerrilla movement needs some social consensis to 
survive. But the more the helpers, the more the 
informers," a Bonn intelligence officer observes. How 
the guerrillas in his purview feel about informers may 
be judged from the fact that Bommi Baumann—3till a 
fugitive from terrorists and police alike—is one of the 
few ex-members of their movement who nave gotten 
out alive. 

For, like the IRA, the Spanish Basques, the Pales- 
tinians, and the Japanese United Red Army, the Ital- 
ian and German bands summarily execute suspec-ed or 
potential police spies. It is standard practice, also, for 
them to pick recruits with painstaking care. A: first 
they limited their choice to people they had known 
since Europe's historic 1968 student uprisings. To be 
on the safe side, they give a rookie a major assignment, 
exposing him to a lengthy jail sentence if police catch 
up with him. Cristoforo Piancone, a Red Br gader 
caught in the act of assassinating a prison guard last 
spring, told reporters later that his first assignments 
after joining were to murder Giovanni Agneli, the 
head of Fiat, and a prominent Carabinieri general. As 
it happened, he missed twice. 

Supremely important to the terrorists’ security is a 
practically impenetrable structure of tiny cells, l.mited 
to three or four members each, with informatian on a 
strictly need-to-know basis. The system has con ound- 
ed not only Italy's allegedly disorganized and ineffi- 
cient police force but West Germany's top-flight 
Bundeskriminalamt and its fabulous master cemput- 
ers. “Our secret services can infiltrate almost any 
espionage ring sooner or later," says a Federal German 
official. “But infiltrating the Red Army Faction is 
simply out of the question.” 
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p to a point, it is only natural for these 
German and Italian terrorists to do many 
things the same way. Their leaders are clev- 

er, sophisticated, university-educated intellectuals 
high in their peer groups: the Red Brigades’ founder, 
Renato Curcio, had been the star of Trento Universi- 
ty’s sociology department, Ulrike Meinhof the darling 
of German radical chic journalism. By the time they 
took to the underground, around 1970, they were rich 
in experience and steeped in revolutionary Marxist 
thought. Some were drawn to it by militant left-wing 
religious faith; others came straight from Communist 
parties that had long since sold out the proletarian 
revolution. The Red Brigades were, and still are, about 
half-and-half ex-Catholic and ex-Communist party in 
background; Ulrike Meinhof and many of her gang, 
ex-Protestant and ex-Communist. 

They also had available plenty of invaluable texts on 
guerrilla warfare—from the works of Che Guevara, 
Regis Debray, and the U.S. Weathermen to battlefield 
manuals by the Tupamaros and Montoneros; and 
Europe’s revolutionary history was another priceless 
teacher. There is an uncanny resemblance between 
present-day terrorist tactics in Rome or Berlin and 
those of pre-Bolshevik Russian nihilists, who assassi- 
nated Czar Alexander II and 3000 of his policemen a 
century ago. 

A good deal of lurid speculation about these Italian 
and German terrorists is untrue. They certainly don’t 
need Moscow gold. They can buy or steal any amount 
of weapons and explosives. They have their own print- 
ing presses to forge passports and identity cards, and 
their own molds to turn out fake license plates. They 
are plainly in no need of gratuitous guidance, and years 
have passed since Palestinians, or Russians, or Czechs, 
or Cubans might have had anything to teach them 
technically. Nevertheless, they are far from self-suffi- 
cient. 

There are specialized weapons that are hard to 
obtain: the Russian-designed Polish *Makarov" police 
pistol, incomparable for accurate close shooting; the 
Czech Nagant, repeatedly used by the Red Brigades 
because it is particularly adapted for a silencer. There 
is dirty money to be laundered, often involving a 
different international circuit in the criminal under- 
world. Information must be exchanged, tactical moves 
planned ahead, timing and targets coordinated; and 
freedom of movement across frontiers, for quick 
escape and ultimate haven, is literally a matter of life 
or death. It is by necessity as well as by ideological 
conviction, therefore, that these two master guerrilla 
bands are an inseparable part of the worldwide terror- 
ist underground. 

It is no accident, for instance, that Spanish "'recon- 
stituted communists" should have perfectly imitated 
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the Schleyer-Moro ambush style in assassinating an 
army general in Madrid last summer, or that the kill 
rate by Spain’s revolutionary Marxist Basques in ETA 
(the principa! leftist group) should be rising exponen- 
tially now, or that French Breton and Corsican sepa- 
ratists should nave increased their bombing and arson 
attacks from one year to the next, or that terrorist 
murders in Turkey should have escalated this year to 
more than one a day. All these actions can be traced to 
some sort of international connection. 

The targlec lines tying one to another—military 
training camps, thefts and shipments of arms, stolen 
and forged documents, safe-houses, safe passages in 
transit and sanctuary abroad, regional summit meet- 
ings, hot-money laundering services, straightforward 
cash transfers, swapping of cadres, contract killers— 
are buried deep in an intricate subterranean network 
which may never be wholly revealed. Judging from the 
facts coming to light, though, it would appear to be run 
on the elementary Marxist principle “From each 
according to his abilities, to each according to his 
needs." 

About ten years ago, when European-based terror- 
ism was just getting started, those on the giving end 
were mostly veteran South American guerrilla groups 
and the Palestinians. It was reportedly the administra- 
tor of Argentina’s Montoneros who first brought 
Renato Curcic and Ulrike Meinhof together, at a 
secret meeting in Paris in 1970. Before that year was 
out, Ulrike Meinhof, Andreas Baader, Gudrun Ens- 
slin, and half a dozen others in their gang were in a 





Jordanian training camp run by the PFLP (Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine), the ultra-left 
Palestinian group led by George Habbash. By the mid- 
seventies, practically every known German terrorist 
had picked up some training in fedayeen camps from 
Jordan to South Yemen, Syria, Iraq, and Lebanon, 
operated either by Habbash or by Wadiya Haddad, his 
still more extremist associate. 

The Red Brigades also “went abroad for early train- 
ing," Curcio has said, but not to the Middle East. 
Alberto Franceschini, a long-time Communist party 
militant before he joined Curcio in the Brigades, spent 
almost a full year in Czechoslovakia in 1974, and at 
least three other "classic" Brigades leaders preceded 
him there for stints of several months. Tbe latest 
evidence of continuing contacts with Prague was a 
bunch of keys found in one of the Rome hideouts of 
the Red Brigades during the Moro operation: labeled 
"Prague," the keys were for various safe-houses there. 
While forgoing the Middle East training, however, 
the Italians have had their own connection with the 
Palestinians since 1972, when a Palestinian by the 
name of Mohammed Boudia came down from Paris to 
help the Red Brigades blow up four huge oil tanks in 
Trieste. 

From then on, the Italians and Germans moved into 
the inner circle at the Palestinians' Paris headquarters. 
Under the direction first of Boudia and then of world- 
renowned Venezuelan Illyich Ramirez Sanchez— 
better known as Carlos the Jackal—the office was soon 
doing a booming multinational terrorist trade. Hun- 
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dreds of pros and semi-pros were organized in the 
Middle East camps, for Dutch Red Help, the Japa ese 
United Red Army, the Iranian National Front, the 
Turkish People’s Liberation Army. (For Turks “find- 
ing it difficult to get to the camps,” explained the 
famous lady hijacker Leila Khaled, Palestinian instruc- 
tors would go directly to Turkey in the early days “to 
train Turkish youth in urban guerrilla fighting, kid- 
nappings, plane hijackings and other matters.") 
Periodic summit meetings have helped to coordmate 
their multinational work. The first was in Lebancn in 
1972, the latest in Larnaka, Cyprus, in July 1977; doth 
were sponsored by the Palestinians and attended by 
Germans, Japanese, Iranians, Turks, and the IRA. At 
a secret regional meeting held in November 1976, 
Libya and Algeria agreed to take over responsibility 
for arming, financing, and training the Basques of 
Spain and the Bretons and Corsicans of France. 


he network’s most spectacular hits have been 
pointedly multinational. In 1973, it was a 
mixed team of Palestinians and Venezuslans 
who hijacked a Japanese jumbo jet between Paris and 
Tokyo. In 1974, the Japanese Red Army seized the 
French Embassy in Holland under the supervision of 
Carlos in the Palestinians’ Paris office, using gremades 
stolen by the Baader-Meinhof gang from a U.S. army 


depot in West Germany. The same year, Carlos threw 
a grenade from the stolen batch into Le Drugstore in 
Paris, killing two. The next year, the Baader-Meinhof 
gang raided the West German Embassy in Stockholm 
using weapons provided by a naturalized Italian who 
had stolen them from a Swiss national armory. Other 
weapons from her stolen batch have turned up in 
terrorist hideouts from Frankfurt and Hamburg to 
Barcelona and Rome, the major part of them divided 
evenly between the Baader-Meinhof gang and the Red 
Brigades, police say. 

Again in 1975, Carlos led a team of two Germans 
and three Palestinians to kidnap ten Arab oil ministers 
at OPEC headquarters in Vienna. In 1976, a German 
was one of the leaders of the Palestinian team that 
hijacked a French airbus to Entebbe. In 1977, a Pales- 
tinian returned the courtesy by leading the Lufthansa 
hijacking to Mogadiscio as a support operation for 
Schleyer’s German kidnappers. From that autumn to 
the following spring, German and Italian couriers are 
now known to have commuted regularly between the 
two countries to perfect the Moro abduction plans; and 
midway between, two obscure young Austrians came 
into the picture, with a suitcase full of hot money and a 
singularly interesting connection of their own. 

The principal character in their story, a German 
woman named Gabriele Krócher-Tiedemann, is a 
iving illustration of how the multinational circuit 
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works. Bora in 1951, she was a member of the June 
Second Mcvement in the early 1970s. She was in pris- 
on by early 1975, when fellow terrorists who had 
kidnapped Christian Democratic leader Peter Lorenz 
demanded, and got, her release. No sooner was she out 
than she was flown to Aden and later went to one of 
Wadiya Haddad’s training camps in South Yemen. 
Late that autumn, she flew back to Europe and joined 
Carlos in hs raid on the Arab oil ministers’ conference 
in Vienna. Smartly dressed in gray fur-trimmed coat 
and matchmg cap, she coolly shot two of the three 
people who died in that raid, and then flew to Algeria 
along with the captives in a special plane provided by 
the Austrian government. 

In the semmer of 1977 she turned up in Vienna 
again, this ime to organize the kidnapping of wealthy 
Austrian besinessman Walter Michael Palmers. With 
several Ge-man helpers and two young Austrian 
accomplices, she collected a $2 million ransom. When 
Swiss police picked her up the following December, 
she was car-ying a small portion of the ransom money 
with her ino France. Part of the rest was found on its 
way to the Red Brigades in Italy, when the two 
Austrians were arrested with their moneybags on the 
Swiss—Italian border. 

Whether the Red Brigades needed the cash to tide 
them over er were simply shunting it around is not 
clear. The} could have needed it, since all this 
happened midway between the Schleyer and Moro 
hits—barely four months before they abducted Aldo 
Moro, that ss. Their secret meeting with the Germans 
in Zurich sbortly after Gabriele's arrest is another sign 
of collusion Still another is a coded document, found 
in her possession when she was caught, bearing the 
none-too-cr-ptic annotation *Al-Mo" under the head- 
ing “Rome.” 

But her story deesn’t end there. Just before she went 
to Vienna to set up the Palmers hit, her husband, 
Norbert Köcher, surfaced in Stockholm. He was 
running a *terror flat" there when Swedish police 
arrested him along with twenty-nine other terrorists 
plotting to ladnap a Swedish ex-cabinet minister for a 
$4 million -ansom. Among those rounded up were 
eight Swedes, two Germans, a Greek, a Tunisian, and 
three Latin Americans from Mexico and Chile. 

Not long afterward, the body of another Chilean of 
interest was found in Italy. He had been in a car with 
an Italian te-rorist when the bomb they were carrying 
exploded toc soon, killing both. While the Chilean had 
entered Italv officially as a political refugee, the pass- 
port he carried showed that he had stopped off in Cuba 
for a year and a half on the way, and he was carrying a 
coded notebook with five secret addresses in Havana. 
Four other ‘Chilean refugees who had entered the 
country with him turned out to have stopped off in 
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Cuba too, and one was found to have worked closely 
with the international terrorist team planning the 
Stockholm kidnapping. 


his South American connection might seem 
casual if Cuba weren't heavily incriminated in 
Europe already. 

In the summer of 1975, the Palestinians’ Paris head- 
quarters at rue Toullier fell into the hands of French 
police, as Carlos very nearly did himself. Ambushed 
after an aide was caught and squealed, Carlos shot and 
killed not only the aide but two French secret service 
men. Two weeks after police searched his offices, three 
Cuban diplomats were summarily expelled from 
France. All three of them were working for the DGI, 
Cuba's secret service: regular visitors to rue Toullier, 
they were evidently among Carlos's friends. 

Cuba's operations in Europe have been noticeable 
since then. Its umbrella organization is the Junta of 
Revolutionary Coordination (JCR), whose headquar- 
ters were shifted from Buenos Aires to Paris in 1976. 
Speaking for about a dozen South American ultra-left 
formations (including the Montoneros and the Tupa- 
maros), the JCR works overtly toward enlisting demo- 
cratic European sympathies against Latin America's 
growing number of right-wing regimes. Covertly, 
though, it runs a documentation center for forged pass- 
ports and identity cards; raises money to finance 
underground operations by the usual means (it was the 
Montoneros who kidnapped Fiat's director in France, 
Luchino Revelli-Beaumont, last year, collecting a huge 
ransom); maintains liaison with training camps for 
Latin Americans in Cuba; and has been setting up a 
European placement service for camp graduates. 

The camps inside Cuba are nothing new. They were 
opened in 1966 by the DGI, under the Soviet KGB's 
close supervision, directly after the first Tricontinental 
Conference in Havana to “organize the world's anti- 
imperialist forces." Similar training has long been 
available elsewhere under the KGB's eye as well: 
North Korea alone has turned out 2500 guerrilla fight- 
ers so far, says the London-based Institute for the 
Study of Conflict, a good share of them coming from 
Latin American countries. What is new is Cuba's redi- 
rection of these professional talents toward Europe. 

The Russians could hardly have been extraneous to 
that shift in policy, since their tight control of Cuba's 
DGI is notorious. They haven't exactly been in the 
dark about Palestinian activities in Europe either. 

To this day, very large consignments of Soviet weap- 
ons shipped originally to the Middle East—explosives, 
rifles, pistols, bazookas, SA-7 shoulder-fired mis- 
siles—are reshipped once a week from Palestinian 
bases in Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and Libya westward to 
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a good job 
coaches his sons 


baseball team and drives 
without insurance. 





He really doesn't want to. But his 
budgets tight. Inflation is driving the 
cost of everything up. So hes trying to 
get by without insurance. That's taking 
a-big risk. For himself and everyone 
else on the road with him. 

Tha: bothers us. We're a major 
group of property and casualty insur- 
ance companies and we don't like high 
costs env more than you do. Unfortu- 
nately, tha cost of accident repairs and 
injury clams has risen more than the 
rate cf general inflation itself. 

Lets take a closer look at these 
costs covered by your insurance. For 
every $100 spent for the same ex- 
penses in 1967, here are the amounts 
spent in 7977: $204 in auto repairs, 
$300 in hospital services, $202 in med- 
ical care tems and $206 in physicians 
fees. Those are increases ranging from 
100% to 200%.* So you can see the 


problem we—and you—are faced with. 


We vant to keep the cost of insur- 
ance down. After all, helping you afford 
insurance helps us too. There isn't 
much we as a single industry can do to 
stop infla:ion. But we're doing our best. 
There are several things you can do to 
heip. Most importantly, don't be like the 
man on the right. Don't drive without car 
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insurance. Even in times of inflation, the 
security of car insurance isn't a luxury, 
its a necessity. 


Here's what we're doing to 
keep costs down: 


mE Working through the Insurance Insti- 
tute for Highway Safety to make cars 
more crash resistant and highways 
safer. 

m Investigating injury and repair claims 
more thoroughly. 

m Cracking down on insurance fraud 
practices through the Insurance Crime 
Prevention Institute. 

m Supporting a pricing system that 
allows more pricing competition within 
the industry. 

m improving our data collection so your 
rates will be based on more recent 
claims experience. 


Here's what you can do: 


m He-evaluate your present policies and 
check for overlapping coverage. 

m Jalk to your agent about the right 
coverage for you. 

m Raise your deductible to an amount 

you can absorb. Itll lower your premiums. 
m Know what your insurance coverage 


*Source: The Bereau cf Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor Can do for YOu. 
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be stored away for future use. The stopovers may be in 
Bulgaria, Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia, or, most 
important, East Germany. Stolen cars from Western 
Europe are driven in freely, refitted in East European 
garages to conceal weapons, then driven out again efter 
loading, with advance notice to Communist border 
guards. Three such carloads were intercepted in West 
Germany not long ago, and huge stores of smugzled 
arms have been built up around Paris, Marseille, 
Milan, Turin, Bologna, Perugia, and Rome. 

Training in the use of these weapons, along with the 
usual guerrilla warfare curriculum, has never stopoed. 
Fifty-four such courses were held throughout Eastern 
Europe this past year: thirty-five inside Russia, eight in 
East Germany, four apiece in Bulgaria and Czechoslo- 
vakia, three in Poland. 

While the weapons were supposedly for Palestinian 
use, everybody knows about multinational teams using 
them against Europe-wide targets. Sometimes the 
Palestinians aren't even go-betweens. Czechaslovaxia’s 
direct supply of arms to the IRA has been public 
knowledge since 1971, when the Dutch seized a four- 
ton Czech arms shipment to Northern Ireland. 

Eastern European sanctuaries for Western Europe- 
an terrorists haven't been much of a secret either. 
Until this year, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria have deen 
notorious rest-and-recreation centers of this sort. East 
Germany has been an indispensable escape route, and 
since the first Baader-Meinhof fugitives slapped into 
East Berlin for their onward flight to the Middle East, 
it has been the German underground's safest bolt-30le. 
How much more helpful East Germany may have seen 
is not fully known. But it is a fact of at least histcrical 
interest that its Communist party and Czechoslo- 
vakia's contributed $400,000 during the sixties to the 
ultra-left magazine Konkret, run by Ulrike Meinhof 
and her husband, Klaus Rainer Róhl; the two of them 
used to go over the line to East Berlin regular y to 
collect it, Róhl says. 

Another tantalizing historical fact is that the myste- 
rious Carlos was educated in Moscow. He neve- did 
get his degree at Patrice Lumumba University taere, 
having been “expelled” in 1970 for hooliganism and 
anti-Soviet activities—a pretty good cover if the <GB 
had future plans for him. Whether it did or not, Carlos 
thereupon dropped out of sight entirely for many 
months before showing up in one of the PFLP’s 
Jordanian camps. 

We may never know whether Carlos was, or is, an 
agent for the Russians or their surrogates in Cuban 
intelligence. We may never even know if there is really 
anything to know about the Soviet KGB's direct collu- 
sion with European terrorists. But what the evicence 
does show is that the Russians have contributed long 
and generously to Continental terrorism by prox». 
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he Soviet Union has always proclaimed its 

aversion to terrorism, and probably does dislike 

the ideological extravagance of ultra-left 
Marxists whose impatience to get on with armed revo- 
lution can be most unsettling politically and diplomati- 
cally. Doubtless it doesn't care much for their insistent 
claim that Moscow has betrayed the international 
proletarian revolution either. Until very recently, how- 
ever, none of this has necessarily been incompatible 
with a discreet policy of letting the other fellow do it, 
when and if the other fellow could do a little here and 
there to destabilize Western democratic society. It is 
only in the past few months that Soviet leaders have 
betrayed a certain uneasiness about that policy. They 
are "tacitly accepting the idea that the Soviet Bloc 
should assist Western countries in combatting terror- 
ism," according to an authoritative source. Whatever 
their motives—a reluctance to antagonize the West 
German government further, an excessively embar- 
rassing diplomatic stance toward the whole Western 
world, a fear of terrorist action spilling over into East- 
ern Europe—the Russians have evidently begun to feel 
that these terrorists may be getting out of hand. 

But this is a minor irritation for Moscow next to the 
migraine headache it gives Western security services. 
"The rising rate of mixed terrorist operations, the 
collaboration of the Germans, the Red Brigades, the 
Jepanese, and the Palestinians is worrying," says a top 
British security expert. *If we don't have a High 
Command of Terror yet, it could be coming." 

The danger is heightened by rankling frustrations 
behind the terrorists’ seemingly glamorous success. 
The Red Brigades were counting on Italy to fall apart 
when Moro was kidnapped, but it didn’t. The German 
terrorists could not force the release of imprisoned 
Baader-Meinhof leaders despite three ferocious tries: a 
bloody raid on their country’s embassy in Sweden, the 
Schleyer kidnapping, and the Lufthansa hijacking by 
Palestinian accomplices. Their reaction was to be 
expected. Italy’s Red Brigades promptly said they 
would now “raise their sights” to full civil war, deploy- 
ing all Europe’s “Fighting Communist Organiza- 
tions." West German security officials have warned of 
impending terrorist assaults on high NATO officials 
and military stocks. The threat of atomic blackmail has 
come out in the open. 

Yet their determination to keep raising their sights 
may turn out to have been their biggest mistake. “In- 
ternational terrorism irresistibly invites international 
counterterrorism,” says an intelligence officer in Bonn. 
The recent extraordinary turn of events in Europe 
suggests that he is right. 

Since last winter, more than half of the twenty-eight 
most wanted terrorists on West Germany's list have 
been tracked down and arrested abroad: in Holland, 
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Britain, France, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, and Bulgar- 
ia. All but the four in Yugoslavia and one in Britain 
have been extradited as well. The presence of France 
on this list is surprising; Yugoslavia’s is incomparably 
more so; Bulgaria’s is amazing. The latter is the first 
case on recerd anywhere of a Communist government 
apprehending a fugitive terrorist from the Western 
world. And Bulgaria was “acting in accordance with 
Moscow,” says a highly qualified Western source. 

Only last year, the Baader-Meinhof band evidently 
found it very easy to hide out in France with Schleyer. 
The French were then barely going through the 
motions of helping to hunt for him in Alsace, where 
West German police thought he was being held—and 
where he was eventually found with his throat slit. 
Today, thowgh, France is as much out-of-bounds to a 
terrorist on the run as the rest of Western Europe— 
not to mention Eastern Europe, if the Soviets are back- 
ing away from uncontrollable killers. Even the inner- 
most sanctuary of South Yemen may be lost to them. 
Training base of the redoubtable Palestinian extremist 
Wadiya Haddad, the mastermind behind practically 
every major multinational terrorist coup in Europe 
since 1970, South Yemen has been a full Soviet satel- 
lite since the military took it over in June. Without 
South Yemen, Europe’s terrorists might have no place 
left to hide except a handful of Arab states—essential- 
ly Libya, Syria, Algeria, and Iraq. The risk to their 
security in that event would be enormous, and they 
would have caused it themselves. 

Far from bringing Europe to its knees, the Schleyer 
and Moro cases have "strengthened our collective will 
to resist," says a high official at the French Ministry of 
Justice. From the day of Moro's abduction, indeed, a 
formidable counterterrorist network of police and 
security services has been taking shape in Europe. It 
includes not only the nine Common Market states but 
also Austria-and Switzerland, who joined in at a secret 
meeting with West German and Italian interior minis- 
ters last April—where a four-way hot line by tele- 
phone, radio, and telex was set up. A similar meeting, 
including the French, took place in Vienna in Septem- 
ber. The network’s purpose, says Austrian Interior 
Minister Erwin Lanc, is to get a “direct and fast 
exchange of information, coordinate strategy, install 
personal contact among our police forces, harmonize 
police equipment and radio wavelengths, set up a 
computerized Europe-wide data bank in many fields 
such as car markings, license plates, hot money, and 
movements across frontiers, share our acquired knowl- 
edge and experience." 

The shared knowledge and experience includes 
access to millions of items of information in West 
Germany's Wiesbaden computers, on the life histories, 
travels, dental work, blood types, hair, fingerprints, 
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reading habits, and musical preferences of terrorists all 
over the world. It also includes country-by-country 
units trained in the fantastic commando techniques of 
West Germany’s Leatherheads (the GSG9), demon- 
strated in their liberation of the hijacked Lufthansa 
plane at Mogadiscio; Britain’s fabled “stun grenades,” 
vital to that Mogadiscio enterprise; information-swap- 
ping on contingency plans for kidnappings and hijack- 
ings; close coordination of intelligence-gathering, 
assessment, and retrieval from computers; and the ben- 
efit of Great Britain’s accumulated wisdom in coping 
successfully since World War II with armed commu- 
nist insurgents in Malaysia, the Mau Mau in Kenya, 
and IRA bomb-throwers in England. 

Today’s urban guerrillas are not unbeatable; after 
263 bombings (mostly in crowded public places) and 
fifty-three deaths at the hands of Irish terrorists, 
London has been altogether terror-free since Christ- 
mas 1975. But this and other promising developments 
offer only a hairline margin of comfort. 

Britain’s superb police work depends heavily on a 
civic conscience probably unequaled anywhere else. 
West Germany’s magical computers may keep identi- 
fying and tracking terrorist killers all over the map, but 
younger and icier killers keep taking their place. 
Terrorist fugitives can still evade extradition, even in 
parts of the European community, by claiming the 
right of political asylum; the 1977 Strasbourg Conven- 
tion, denying them that ancient right, has yet to be 
formally ratified by more than four of its eighteen 
signatory states. No other Communist state in the 
Soviet fold has yet repeated Bulgaria’s gesture in 
capturing and turning over those German terrorists. 
Furthermore, Moscow certainly hasn’t said anything 
about breaking with the Palestinian terrorists, who are 
still in “direct” operational contact with terrorists of at 
least fourteen nationalities, including Italians and Ger- 
mans. Above all, terrorists continue to frighten the 
European populace with an average murder and several 
bombings a week. 

In the dangerous days ahead, it must never be 
forgotten that virtually all of the terrorists have one 
thing in common: a commitment to armed Marxist 
revolution, and a willingness to kill and be killed for 
that cause. A British Defense Ministry official may be 
right in saying that the confrontation with today’s 
terrorist international could wind up as the final battle 
of the century. The chances of avoiding it depend 
heavily on how far and how fast the target nations of 
terrorism are willing to go in pooling their strength to 
fight back. The timetable for Europe’s “ultimate war” 
has hardly been a secret since the Red Brigades 
published it last March. From here on, a continent 
very nearly under siege already will be racing against 
the clock. O 
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A story by 
Jay Neugeboren 


wo days after the week of shiva is over, I walk 

downtown to where my nephew Michael has 

his office. We both live in Florida now, in West 
Palm Beach. I live in Century Village, a senior-citizen 
city, with fifteen thousand other retired people, mostly 
old Jews. Michael and his wife and their three children 
live in an apartment house on Flagler Drive, everlcok- 
ing the Intracoastal Waterway. Michael is a lawyer. He 
saw to all the details concerning my brother Nech- 
man’s burial. 

I sit in Michael’s office and say that I have come to 
tell him a story—to give him his secret. He laughs. 
Recently I’ve been joking with people and telling them 
that my hobby, in my old age, is collecting family 
secrets. I want to collect all the family secrets before | 
die. During the week that we sat shiva in my garden 
apartment I asked each of my sisters—and taeir 
husbands and their children and the cousins who were 
able to visit—if they had a secret they wanted to give 
me. Something they’d never told anybody else. Some- 
thing they were especially ashamed of. 

Michael comes around, from in back of his desk, and 
sits next to me. Inside his short-sleeved, powder-blue 
shirt, his body looks very firm and strong. His apart- 
ment building has two swimming pools, and he swims 
in one of them every day, indoors or outdoors. I don’t 
tell him why I thought of it, but I ask him if he remem- 
bers the time he came to me, when we all lived in 
Brooklyn, with a Classic Comic of The Cors'can 
Brothers. 

“It was my favorite," he says. “I loved to sit on your 
living room rug and read it. My mother always used to 
make me do something else if she caught me reading 
comic books.” 

“I’ve changed my mind," I say. “What I’ve dec ded 
is that instead of collecting secrets, I want to give some 
away, all right? Your bringing the comic beok—that 
was part of what made me think of what I wanted you 
to have, before anybody else." 

He gets up and asks his secretary, in the outer office, 
to hold all his phone calls. Then he locks the coor. 
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Some of his plaques and 
trophies, from when he 
was a star athlete in high 
school and college, now 
decorate his office. 
There are beautiful pic- 
tures of the children and 
of Ruth on his desk. 
Michael and I always 
had time for each other. 
| was his favorite uncle, 
he was my favorite 
nephew. Unlike his 
mother—my sister Rivka—he did not chastise me for 
net going north with the others for the funeral. Nach- 
man had spent most of his adult life in a mental hospi- 
tal in Queens. If I hadn't seen him alive for over two 
years—since I came down here—why should I have 
journeyed north to see him dead? 

“I used to think that Nachman and I were like the 
Corsican brothers," Isay. "That we were somehow joined 
invisibly the way Siamese twins are, but that where 
we were joined, instead of in the foot, was in the heart." 

Michael laughs. “I guess I loved it so much when I'd 
read about one of them being in pain or in danger and 
the other brother feeling it—even though he was 
hundreds of miles away— because I wished so much 
that I could have a brother. We were—" 

“I want to tell you about the happiest moment of my 
life," I say. "That's why I’m here. I used to think that 
the happiest moment of my life was when I first saw 
Nachman in the bedroom at Momma's breast, after he 
was born, but I decided that Nachman was right about 
my envy—about even the ordinary jealousy I must 
have felt in that moment. The happiest moment of my 
life, I decided instead, was the time Poppa and I went 
with Nachman to see Mr. Langenauer about Nach- 
man's violin playing, when Nachman was only five 
years old. 

*Momma had bought a piano for Rivka—it was sold 
years ago, before you were born—and what I used to 
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love most was when Nachman would tiptoe 
into the living room and—just-like Rivka's 
teacher—whenever Rivka hit a wrong note, 
Nachman would leap up onto the piano 
bench and slap her hands. Well. You know 
ail about Nachman’s talent—I’ll give credit 
where credit is due—Rivka always talked 
levingly of his talent when he was a 
child, about how he could go to the 
piano and play any melody he 
heard—from shul, from what Riv- 
ka was learning, from what Pop- 
te Pa Sang with the men on Shab- 
bos during shaleshudes—and 
he could play with both hands. Maybe he's another 
Paderewski, Momma declared, but in this Poppa 
defied her. He wanted Nachman's gifts to come from 
him, I think. He knew how hard it would be for Nach- 
man to fulfil! any dream Momma had for him. 

"So instead of giving Nachman lessons at the piano, 
one day he brought home a tiny violin for him. I'd 
never seen his eyes sparkle so as when he unwrapped 
the brown wrapping paper, and then the newspaper, 
and then he opened the black leather case and handed 
the tiny instrument to Nachman. And Nachman's eyes 
sparkled as much as Poppa's. He took the instrument, 
and plucked it, and looked into its openings, and held it 
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to him as if it were a doll. At night he 
would take it out of its case and wrap it 
in a little blanket and sleep with it. 
"Momma was furious—we already 
had a piano and a piano teacher who 
would have started to teach Nachman 
^." too when his legs were longer, she said, 
and she railed against Poppa for spend- 
-= ing the money on the violin and on the 
extra teacher, who was only a poor 
z musician himself, a young violinist who 
“* spent his life giving lessons to boys and girls 
without Nachman's gift, and he must have charged 
pennies, but Momma always held it against Poppa. 
When Nachman held his violin in his bed at night, it 
was always as if he were afraid Momma would come in 
the middle of the night to snatch it away from him. 
"Then one day the music teacher waited until it was 
dark, when Poppa came home, to have a talk with him, 
and the next day the three of us—Nachman, Poppa, 
and I—were going across Brooklyn Bridge together on 
the streetcar, all the way uptown, near where the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is. Nachman was still 
five years old and I was nine. We both wore our best 
knickers. Mr. Langenauer was the director of a 
musical conservatory whose name I can never remem- 
ber. He lived in a beautiful town house on Fifth 
Avenue, and a servant came to the door to let us in. 
Poppa whispered to me that Mr. Langenauer was 
Jewish, and it surprised me—I’d never known Jews 
could live in houses like his. We sat in a room that 
had an enormous piano and he played notes for him 
and Nachman had to name the notes. Then he asked 
Nachman to take out his violin, and he tested him some 
more. He would play a melody on the piano and he 
would ask Nachman to repeat it on the violin. He 
would ask Nachman to play the same melody in a 
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Jay Neugeboren, novelist and short-story writer, lives in 
western Massachusetts where he is at work on a new novel, 
The Stolen Jew. 
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different key. And all the while Poppa and I sat, our 
hats on our heads, on silk-covered chairs, Mr. Langen- 
auer showed no reaction at all. He had a pointed white 
beard and piercing gray eyes and was very Germanic. 
Even when he spoke I could hardly understand wha: he 
said. But Nachman did. He was thrilled, he was 
unafraid, he was smiling, he was lost in the musical 
games, and he was eager to please. He was so eage* to 
please, Michael! So eager! 

*Mr. Langenauer set up a music stand for Nachraan 
and put music on it, and then the two of them played 
together—a movement from an early Mozart sorata 
Nachman had never heard before, in which tke violin is 
really playing the accompaniment for the pianc at 
first—and only when that was done did Mr. Langen- 
auer react. Then the ice in his gray eyes melted, the 
pursed lips became soft and full, and the severe 
Germanic teacher vanished—Mr. Langenauer li‘ted 
Nachman up by both arms and kissed him on both 
cheeks. ‘Wunderkind!’ he exclaimed. Then he sat 
Nachman down gently, and left the room—-still with- 
out talking to Poppa—and came back a few seccnds 
later with a long bar of chocolate, which he presented 
to Nachman. 

* ‘This boy may become a fine musician,’ he said to 
Poppa. ‘He certainly has the talent for it. Let him hear 
some good singing, whenever you can, but do not ferce 
music upon him. When the time comes for ser ous 
study, bring him to me, and I shall be glad to supervise 
his artistic education.’ ” 

“That was the happiest moment of my life,” I say. 
“Seeing Nachman and Poppa look at each other with 
such happiness. They embraced, there in Mr. Langen- 
auer’s music room, and Poppa was crying too. Mr. 
Langenauer did not smile again, though. As for me, I 
felt very left out, yet I felt very happy. Nachman put 
his violin away carefully and opened his chocolate bar 
and came to me and gave me half. He was a very 
generous boy, even then. He carried the checolate bar 
and I carried his violin when we left. Poppa kept thank- 
ing Mr. Langenauer, but not in any servile way. It was 
the proudest moment of his life, I think. 

“Mr. Langenauer said to Poppa to bring Nach man 
back to him in two years' time. But tell me what you 
think, Michael—was God jealous of our happinsss? 
Fifteen months after our wonderful journey, Mr. 
Langenauer died. Poppa showed the article in the 
newspaper to us, and then he cried. In the article it said 
that Mr. Langenauer had been the foremost pupil in 
America of the great Joseph Joachim, who had been a 
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violinist and head of a conservatory in Berlin. I remem- 
ber that. Joachim had trained Rubenstein also, when 
Rubenstein was a little boy. Momma was herself. She 
said that she didn’t wish this Langenauer dead, but 
that she had never understood how Poppa expected to 
shlep Nachman to Manhattan every week for les- 
sons—he had trouble enough shlepping himself to and 
from work each day. 

“Some disappointments are too great for some 
people to bear, aren’t they? If it had been a few years 
earlier—before Nachman was born, before Momma 
became so bitter—Poppa might have been strong 
enough to—" I break off. “What’s the use, Michael? 
Everything changed after that. Everything went sour. 
Nachman kept playing, and Momma even got him a 
teacher—Momma, not Poppa—but it was never the 
same." 

"Tm sorry," Michael says. 

“I must have been very angry with Poppa,” I say. 
*But who could have known it then? He was who he 
was the way I was who I was and Nachman was who 
he was. And even if Mr. Langenauer had lived, 
who knows if Nachman's life would have been 
different?" 

“Or yours." 

“Or mine,” I agree. I stand. “Listen. You must have 
things todo. . .” 

“Im glad you gave me the story.” 

“Don’t mention it. What could I do with it anyway, 
after all these years? And it may not look it, but 
remembering Poppa and Nachman back then made me 
very happy again for a moment—not the way I once 
was, of course—but it made me happy to share it with 
you." 

“And you wouldn't mind—later on—if I told the 
story to Ruth, or to the children?” 

“Of course not," I say. “It’s your secret now. You do 
what you want with it.” 

I go to the door and try to leave, but the door is 
stuck. Michael comes and unlocks it. I realize that I’m 
hoping he’ll say something else about all that I’m feel- 
ing and all that he’s feeling toward me, but he says 
nothing. He smiles. Then, as I go through the doorway, 
he catches my arm and bends down and kisses me on 
the cheek. His eyes are moist, and when his lips move 
away I realize that I am feeling exactly the way I felt 
when I was a little boy and I would wait at our front 
door for Poppa to come home from work so that he 
would be able to bend down and kiss me, before he got 
to anyone else. [] 
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*We didn't invent playing to fears," says 
Richard A. Viguerie, the money-by-mail 
entrepreneur who raises bundles of cash for 
conservative politicians and causes. “The 
liberals try to scare their people as we do 
ours." Scaring and otherwise arousing the 
emotions of millions has made Viguerie king 
of the fund-raisers—and a rich man as well. 


he computer room, ninety feet long, is m an 
ordinary white brick office building in Falls 
Church, Virginia, a sprawling suburo of 
Washington, where the Richard A. Viguerie Co. rents 
three floors. It is guarded by two different security 
systems, and the programmer on duty opens the door 
to Richard Art Viguerie himself only when he 
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produces proper identification. Inside are two giant 
IBM computers, two high-speed printers, and ten tape 
units. In an adjoining room, protected by even more 
elaborate security precautions, are stored 3000 rolls of 
magnetic tape. On the tapes are encoded the names of 
15 million people and vital information about them. 
Richard Viguerie points to the round cans holding the 
tapes and grins. “If you're a conservative, your name 
should be in there somewhere," he says. 

If you have been the recipient recently of unsolicited 
mail asking for money to help fight the Panama Canal 
treaty, abortion, gun control, school busing, labor law 
reform, or the Equal Rights Amendment, chances are 
your name is recorded in Viguerie's computers. If you 
were asked to support Senators Jesse Helms (R-N.C.) 
and Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.), or, a few years back, 
George Wallace for President, the letters came from 
Viguerie's operation. Viguerie's biggest clients today 
are a band of right-wing groups that includes the 
Conservative Caucus, the Gun Owners of America, the 


fifteen, Michelle, fourteen, and Ryan, four, live in a 
new $250,900 Williamsburg colonial, complete with 
kidney-shaped swimming pool, on a cul-de-sac of other 
new homes in McLean. 

Viguerie took me to his home for lunch. His wife is 
an atiractive and friendly woman who has led her 
husband on a variety of religious explorations. The 
Vigueries are Catholics, but have put one of their chil- 
dren in a Christian fundamentalist school (for the 
academic and moral discipline), are followers and 
supporters of the late Edgar Cayce's spiritualism, and 
also believe in various tenets of Eastern religions, 
including reincarnation. As he explained it to me, 
Viguerie made reincarnation sound as serviceable a 
doctrine as the Protestant work ethic. *We must expe- 
rience things for ourselves rather than having the 
government do for us," he said, “because we are 
constantly preparing ourselves for our future lives— 
perhaps thousands of them." 

The Vigueries house is decorated with French peri- 
od furniture, which Mrs. Viguerie has a passion for 
buying at auctions, but there is a sparseness to the 
furnishings an undecorated room, a gold mirror stand- 
ing unhung in the dining room. She explains that they 
have moved often and it's hard to keep up. The 
spacious, uncrowded rooms work well, however, for 
the entertainment that Viguerie schedules. 

As we drove back to the office, the conversation 
turned again to politics, with Viguerie casually laying 
out elements of his political philosophy: “American 
leaders have lied to the American people about the 
Soviet threat," he said. “They indicate that we can 
work things out with the Russians instead of spelling 
out that this is the enemy, the same as Nazi Germany. 
When have you heard a leader of the free world say 
that freedomri is the way of the future and someday will 
prevail over slavery? First of all, we must resolve to 
win. It's hardly a fair fight if one side believes it is a 
fight to the death and the other side doesn't think it's a 
fight at all." 

Viguerie ranged over problems domestic and foreign 
but, oddly, he didn’t sound particularly upset over any 
of them. In fact, he brings his whole picture of the 
decline cf the West around to a sort of Dr. Pangloss 
optimism: “Things are going our [the conservatives] 
way. The opposition is going to stay in control of 
Congress, at least through 1980. The world will 
continue to go to hell in a hand basket. Our position 
vis-a-vis the communists and Russians will continue to 
deteriorate. Inflation is going to get worse. They [the 
Democrats] are going to be appealing to a minority of 
voters out there, the blacks, the welfare class, the 
nonproducers basically. This is going to infuriate the 
producers. You are going to continue to have a polar- 
ization of Americans in politics." 
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Some Republican leaders find Viguerie's political 
prescriptions bizarre. He argued with one friend, for 
instance, that the day of ultimate victory would best be 
served by a Jimmy Carter win over Gerald Ford in 
1976. 


hat really motivates Richard Viguerie? 
The social issues that he uses to inflame 
the passions and loosen the pocketbooks of 


a tiny minority of true believers do not necessarily add 
up to either a coherent political philosophy or a formu- 
la for creating a political majority. 

Viguerie's motivations seem very much in keeping 
with the familiar Washington method by which law- 
yers, consultants, and various other entrepreneurs do 
well for themselves while contributing their own 
versions of public service. Viguerie acknowledges as 
much. “I wouldn't just want to be manufacturing 
widgets. I like the fact that I can combine a successful 
business with politics and I can help orphans and 
people who have leprosy in India and whatever. I guess 
I'm one of the first to make a living in a business way 
on a full-time basis in the conservative movement. 
There may have been a few others before, but I 
certainly have done it on a bigger scale than anybody 
else before." 

As we passed the Robert Kennedy home, Hickory 
Hill, Viguerie remarked, “I’m like the Kennedys in 
one regard. I'm very competitive and I hate to lose. I 
can be playing a fourteen-year-old kid on the pinball 
machine in the basement and I want to beat him." Jim 
Martin, a former employee and current golfing part- 
ner, noted that the competitive fever that makes 
Viguerie a great businessman serves him poorly on the 
golf course, where he races through eighteen holes in 
two and a quarter hours, half the time needed for a 
well-played, leisurely round. 

Nevertheless, Viguerie has a passion for the sport. 
His personal office is decorated with photographs of 
the world's famous golf courses, and with trophies he 
has won. A close look at the trophies and at several 
plaques reveals that nineties-shooting golfer Viguerie 
masterminds his own competition. The golf trophies 
were won in the semi-annual Richard A. Viguerie Golf 
Tournament, a regulation, four-day, expenses-paid 
tournament which he sponsors at lush vacation spots 
for a dozen employees and close friends. One plaque 
from his employees honors him on the tenth anniversa- 
ry of his company. Another plaque, awarded by a close 
political associate, honors his role in defeating a 
campaign reform bill. It's almost as if Viguerie has set 
the rules by which he is judged, whether in sports or in 
politics. And he has played by his own rules with great 
success. 
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irect mail advertising, at least as old as -he 

1872 Montgomery Ward catalogue, is today 

a $6-billion-a-year business, selling more 

than $60 billion worth of goods and services. Chari ies 

raise $10 billion a year through the mail; $500 million 

of that goes to the mailing consultants. Politicians have 

asked for money through the mail for years, but on a 

small scale until George McGovern, cut off from the 

traditional big contributors, raised $20 million by mail 

in 1972. Viguerie raised $7 million for Wallace. And 

this year candidates and committees will have takem in 
more than $100 million via the mails. 

It is, however, an expensive advertising medium, and 
so it is crucial that it be aimed accurately at the most 
receptive audience. A letter asking for money to defeat 
a candidate who favors gun control legislation ideally 
should go only to rabid antilegislation gun owners; 
voters in favor of gun control, who would be enrazed 
by the letter, should not see it or even have any idea 
that it's being sent. 

“The interesting thing about direct mail," says 
Viguerie, “is that when it’s professionally done, it has a 
devastating impact. It's like using a water moccasin for 
a watchdog—it’s very quiet." 

Viguerie’s computer room in Falls Church is very 
quiet too. His 30 million names represent no more than 
15 million people, once duplications are elimina-ed, 
but among these is a hard core of 4 million conse-va- 
tive activists, and the power of Viguerie and his clients 
rests on those 4 million—an enormous number of 
people in light of the political inertia of the Amer:can 
public. For access to this list, one must go to Rickard 
Viguerie. 

There are also about 4 or 5 million activists at the 
other end of the political spectrum. But no single ft nd- 
raiser commands their names, and after years of writ- 
ing generous checks for civil rights, ending the war in 
Vietnam, impeaching Richard Nixon, and saving the 
whales and the redwoods, the liberal activists are s.ug- 
gish. 

Viguerie's clients don't just ask for money; recipi- 
ents are prompted to deluge Congress and :he White 
House with letters, whether in protest of the Panama 
Canal treaty or against a piece of pro-labor legislation. 
Make-it-easy, pre-addressed postcard messages are 
included. For example, a direct mail fund-raising solic- 
itation from the Conservative Caucus, opposing the 
Panama Canal treaty, included this prewritten fost- 
card message to U.S. senators: “I pledge never again to 
vote for any elected official who supports the surrender 
of U.S. sovereign jurisdiction and control over the 
American canal and zone at the Isthmus of Panama. I 
will not be fooled by cosmetic understandings, reserva- 
tions or amendments to these treaties. . . . Where do 
you stand, Senator?" 
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Viguerie’s ability to exploit technology is at the 
heart of his success. The ten IBM magnetic tape units 
spin endlessly, combining lists, adding new names, 
deleting others, selecting names that will be responsive 
to a parti¢ular campaign. The IBM 3211 printer can 
print two rne simultaneously in one second. “These 
printers," says Viguerie, “are the bottlenecks in my 
system." They limit him to sending out two million 
letters a week, and he is itching for IBM to perfect a 
laser printing process which would increase his poten- 
tial output sixfold. 

Nevertheless, he is proud of his present capability. 
“The letter being printed on the left can be asking Mr. 
Jones to double his $20 gift from February and the one 
to Mr. Smith on the right can be asking him to match 
his $10 gift. The more genuinely personal a letter is, 
the more successful it will be. This machine can do a 
strikeover, where you appear to erase an error. You 
don't want a letter to look too perfect." 

Getting people to open the envelope of a direct mail 
solicitation is tough. Viguerie uses the name and return 
address of a member of Congress as one lure, and likes 
to use first-class stamps instead of the commercial 
bulk-rate frank, which announces “‘junk mail inside." 
He even has a machine that can apply the stamps 
slightly askew, thus simulating the human touch. 

The key, of course, is the letter itself. Viguerie, who 
has been called the best copywriter in the business, has 
a few fundamental principles: 

1. The letter must appear highly personal—thus, 
Senator Jesse Helms will start off with a chatty note 
about the latest doings of his family. 

2. The letter must involve the reader. Viguerie uses 
various “involvement devices," such as asking the 
recipient to join an advisory committee, be privy to a 
confidential report, or respond to a poll on issues (the 
results of which will provide further computerized 
information about the reader for use in other mailings 
to him). 

3. The letter must appear credible and authorita- 
tive—therefore, Viguerie goes for long messages, sup- 
plying many specific details. The donor is asked not to 
contribute $100 for the campaign, but to contribute an 
“urgently needed" $98.45 so that the candidate can 
rent a billboard. A group of conservative members of 
Congress regularly lend the prestige of their letter- 
heads and signatures, although Viguerie and his copy- 
writers of course write the letters. 

4. But most important, “the successful direct mail 
fund-raising letter must evoke a strong emotional 
response." 

“We didn't invent playing to fears," says Viguerie. 
“The liberals try to scare their people as we do ours. 
People vote against long before they vote for. People 
aren't interested in sending money for good govern- 
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ment; that is something they expect. They will give 
money quicker to defeat someone who is opposed to 
their beliefs." 


irect mail consultants are happy with a 2 
percent positive response when they pros- 
pect for new members or donors. That 2 
percent wil! pay for the mailing and the organization 
will then concentrate on getting repeated contributions 
from its new supporters. Lists of people who have 
responded to direct mail appeals are the most valuable 
assets in the business. An organization's membership 
list is an asset to sell, to lease, or to trade with other 
groups. Viguerie requires his clients to share owner- 
ship of their lists with him. His contracts provide that 
he, not the client, can rent the client's list to others, 
and the client can solicit its own contributors only 
through his computers. 

Since he started in the business in 1965, armed with 
12,000 names of contributors to the 1964 Goldwater 
campaign, he has acquired the lists of dozens of his 
clients. His biggest breakthrough came in 1975 with 
his annexation of the George Wallace contributor list, 
a potential gold mine. Anyone who wants to mine the 
Wallace list today has to lease the names at five cents 
apiece from Viguerie's American Mailing List Co. 

His ownership of his clients' contributor lists has not 
gone uncriticized. Thomas Winter, vice chairman of 
the American Conservative Union (an “Old Right" 
group and mot a Viguerie client), says that Viguerie has 
a chronic conflict of interest in deciding which lists to 
use for his clients. Should he mail his own lists, thus 
collecting four to six cents a name, or should he get 
other lists that might serve his clients’ needs more 
effectively? David Cohen, president of Common 
Cause, is appalled that any group would let its fund- 
raiser control its membership list. And Francis An- 
drews, chairman of the Direct Mail Marketing As- 
sociation and president of American Fundraising 
Services, Inc., a rival to Viguerie in the philanthropic 
field, says Viguerie’s ownership of his clients’ names is 
unethical. 

But Viguerie just smiles. “That’s what freedom is all 
about. | don't hold a gun and say they have to do this. I 
think it has been a phenomenal asset to the conserva- 
tive cause. This is one way you hold down the costs of 
fund-raising. Once you have raised funds for conserva- 
tive organization ^, then a new conservative organiza- 
tion B doesn't have to go to a totally fresh prospect list, 
inventing the wheel all over again." Viguerie's practice 
is also defended by his liberal counterpart, Roger 
Craver. “Viguerie is a wildcatter," he says. “Unlike 
the rest of us, who work for a retainer and get paid 
whether a campaign works or not, Viguerie takes the 
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prospecting risk. His contracts provide that if the 
campaign doesn’t produce, he doesn’t get paid. He is 
entitled to something for the risk-taking." Viguerie’s 
risk-taking is minimized, however, by the fact that he 
always pays himself first and that each new contributor 
he recruits becomes an asset for his future ventures. 

In the past, he leased his names only to his own 
clients. But this year, in a bid for bigger profits and 
greater influence, he offered to lease to hundreds of 
conservative candidates names of conservatives in their 
states or legislative districts. 

Viguerie operates an integrated business in which he 
stands to profit from every phase of direct mail except 
the postage. The Richard A. Viguerie Co. prepares the 
copy and runs the computers; the Diversified Mailing 
Co. does the printing for letter inserts; the Mail House 
stuffs, stamps, and mails the letters; the American 
Mailing List Co. rents out his names; Prospect House, 
a book publisher and distributor, and Viguerie Com- 
munications, which publishes Conservative Digest and 
The Right Report, publicize Viguerie's clients and 
causes. 

His charges are higher than those of most other 
direct mail consultants, and his contract conditions 
more demanding, but he commands business because 
he offers candidates and groups a chance to share in 
the conservative market without risking too much 
money. When Representative Jack Cunningham (R- 
Wash.) ran for Congress in a 1977 special election, he 
turned to Viguerie for fund-raising help he had been 
denied by traditional GOP sources. Viguerie produced 
"up front" $5000 donations from NCPAC and the 
other New Right groups; a few strings were attached. 
The seed money had to be invested with Viguerie in a 
direct mail fund-raising campaign, the proceeds of 
which had to be reinvested in a get-out-the-vote direct 
mail campaign. Viguerie had the whole piece of cake 
and Cunningham is happy because he won. “You can't 
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tell Viguerie what to do," said Cunningham. * He is the 
master of his ship, and if you're going tc tie your 
dinghy to it, you go where he goes." 

Cunningham expressed his gratitude by signing a 
fund-raising letter for NCPAC. The letter is a Viguer- 
ie classic. “I was just elected to Congress two weeks 
ago," it began. “I arrived in Washington one week ago. 
And I must warn you. What I found when I arrived 
here was unbelievable." 


he words “New Right" have been used in a 

variety of conservative contexts. At :ts broad- 

est, the term describes the renewed conserva- 
tive activism in the country during the last few years. 
At its narrowest, some veteran conservatives have 
commented sardonically, the New Right is nothing 
more than Richard Viguerie and his clients. The term 
has been used to differentiate between older conserva- 
tive groups, such as the American Conservat:ve Union 
(founded in 1964), which concentrates on econcmic 
issues, and newer groups, which have focused-on social, 
or “pro-family,” issues such as homosexuality, school 
busing, abortion, and drugs. 

What is “new” about the New Right, mos: conserv- 
atives would agree, is pragmatism. The new orgariza- 
tion is reflected in the weekly strategy sessions, aeld 
over drinks and a light dinner, in the conference room 
of Viguerie's office. There are staff from tae Senate 
Steering Committee and the House Research Group, 
new alliances of conservative Republicans; members of 
older conservative groups such as the Naticnal Right 
to Work Committee and the American Conservative 
Union; and the leaders of the new groups that Viguer- 
ie's fund-raising has spawned. 

The conservative activists debate which congression- 
al candidates to support and plan common strategy on 
legislative issues. They take some of the credit ir the 
present Congress for defeating common situs picket- 
ing, labor law reform, a consumer protection agency, 
and federal financing of congressional elections, and 
claim a major role in defeating postcard voter registra- 
tion, an issue the Republican leadership thought too 
popular to oppose. Even their loss on the Parama 
Canal had some pluses, they feel. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of conservatives were identified, and new 
resources were discovered. 

Viguerie and his coterie distinguish between con- 
servative "spokesmen"—such as Ronald Reagan or 
Barry Goldwater—and actual "leaders"—in which 
role they cast themselves. “The differemce,” says 
Viguerie, “is that spokesmen make speeches. and ead- 
ers make things happen." If Reagan had been a leader 
rather than just a spokesman, Viguerie believes, the 
Panama Canal treaty would have been defeated. 
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Among elected officeholders viewed by Viguerie as 
“leaders” are Senators Hatch (R-Utah), Helms (R- 
N.C.), and Paul Laxalt (R-Nev.), and Representative 
Philip Crane (R-IIl.), whom Viguerie envisions as the 
conservative choice for President in 1980. Viguerie's 
ideas about his own leadership are not taken seriously 
by all conservative officeholders. Laxalt, for example, 
sees Viguerie as “the best direct mail mechanic in the 
business," but not as a leader. 

Among his New Right colleagues, Viguerie is 
respected for his integrity. But other conservatives see 
him as an opportunistic businessman who has exploited 
the conservative movement for maximum profit. Their 
complaints usually have to do with the amount of 
money that goes to fund-raising costs rather than to 
candidates. Wyatt Stewart, a former Viguerie em- 
ployee who now raises money for the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee, says that Vi- 
guerie's costs are much too high. Stewart has raised 
about $8 million a year for the GOP committee 


through direct mail at a cost of $2 million, or 25. 


percent. Viguerie's fund-raising costs for New Right 
groups have averaged about 50 percent of the proceeds. 
But Viguerie's clients say they are not unhappy. "We 
probably could get someone cheaper, but Richard can 
get the job done when you need it done," said Paul 
Weyrich of the Committee for Survival of a Free 
Congress. 

Viguerie has ready answers to the criticism of his 
high costs. Initial prospecting for a new organization or 
a new candidate may be very expensive, he says, but 
costs drop dramatically as mailings yield renewed 
contributions. Like capital expenditures in business, he 
says, these costs can be viewed fairly only by amortiz- 
ing them over a period of years. 

Even when costs run as high as 100 percent of funds 
raised, as in an unsuccessful conservative campaign to 
defeat Senator Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.), Viguerie has an 
explanation. “The purpose of our mail isn't just to raise 
funds. We are building a movement. Direct mail is a 
way to get people involved, to educate them, to turn 
out the vote. Direct mail is a form of advertising and 
conservatives have found it a way to communicate with 
our people and to pay for the communication. What 
are the critics suggesting? That we raise money by 
direct mail and then spend it on television?" 

Viguerie's associates and employees respect the 
consistent values they find in his business and family 
life and his political beliefs. “I'd be shocked if Richard 
ever took a project to make money that hurt the 
conservative cause," said Terry Dolan, the NCPAC 
chairman. *He is one businessman who won't do 
anything that counters his principles." 

Yet there runs through his professional career a 
stream of complaints about his fund-raising practices. 


His direct mail business has specialized in philanthro- 
py as well as »olitics, and his work for charitable causes 
has drawn many objections from state officials and 
Better Business Bureaus—the essential charge is that 
too much of the money raised goes back to Viguerie. 
New York Sate took action in 1973 against Citizens 
for Decent Literature, an antipornography group, on 
grounds that 93 percent of funds raised went to 
Viguerie. Im 1977, New York State banned solicita- 
tions by the Eorean Cultural and Freedom Foundation 
after discovering that of the $1.5 million it raised in 
1975 to help aungry children, less than $100,000 went 
to the children and more than $900,000 was paid to the 
Viguerie firm. (The rest went to administrative and 
other expensss.) 

The Couz-il of Better Business Bureaus’ Philan- 
thropic Advisory Service has a thick file on Viguerie's 
charity projects, including a recent complaint concern- 
ing Bibles fæ the World. This group seeks to give a 
Bible to everyone in the world listed in a telephone 


directory, but in its first year it raised $802,028 from 


Viguerie's dmect mail at a total fund-raising cost of 
$899,255. 

Viguerie's lefense, again, is that initial costs are 
enormous. /*s2vertheless, contributors don't realize 
that their moaey is often used to build a bigger and 
better contribator list. 

Viguerie's 5ook company, Prospect House, gives 
away "conserwative book packs" to students, ministers, 
and veterans. Direct mail appeals to names on his vari- 
ous lists ask fær donations to subsidize these book gifts. 
This is in fact surely a business venture, and the Coun- 
cil of Better Business Bureaus worries that the mail 
solicitations læk as though they are nonprofit or char- 
itable. These appeals utilize the letterhead of some 
worthy cause. One solicitation, under the letterhead 
"Help Our Pice,” featured a picture of a policeman 
being beaten by an antiwar demonstrator. Funds 
contributed weuld be used to provide a newsletter for 
policemen, arting them to dangerous radicals. 
Viguerie insist- that his letters make clear that they are 
business ventu-es and at some point in the letters Pros- 
pect House is mentioned. By his own advertisements, 
Prospect House has received at least $2.7 million in 
"contributions ^ from 165,000 “‘donors.” 


t is too early to predict whether Viguerie and his 
New Recht clients have the staying power for 
politica! survival. David Cohen of Common 

Cause questions whether the New Right groups repre- 
sent "a citizems’ movement or merely a direct mail 
movement." Fcr the moment, however, the right wing 
is riding high. and the conservative political market- 
place is a seller s dreamland. 
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King Midas of “The New Right" 


But direct mail has inherent limitations. David 
Keane, a political consultant to Reagan and Gerald 
Ford, noted: *A direct mail message that is opened and 
read by the 2 percent true believers can be effective in 
a primary, but totally inappropriate when you need to 
get 51 percent in a general election. Then you must 
appeal to middle-of-the-road voters, and the hot, 
emotional rhetoric and issues which raise funds from 
the conservative faithful can be self-defeating.” 

The computerized slickness of direct mail can also 
go awry. Ina 1976 Montana Senate race, Viguerie, in a 
stock "involvement device," had Republican Stanley 
Burger ask thousands of people to serve on his advisory 
committee. Burger was embarrassed when it turned 
out that he had invited his opponent, Senator John 
Melcher, as well as various members of Melcher's 
family and staff, to serve on the committee. 

The continued effectiveness of lobbying Congress 
with mountains of prewritten cards and letters is also 
in doubt. Labor unions are retaliating with their own 
mass mail. “If Congress wants to respond to mail by 
tonnage,” says the AFL-CIO's Ben Albert, “we'll 
equal their tonnage, hernias to postmen notwithstand- 
ing." An overwhelmed Congress is now installing its 
own answering machines—so that computers are talk- 
ing to computers. 

It is still not certain that a solid coalition can be 
shaped from voters who rise to the bait of a single, 
emotion-laden issue. For individual campaigns, maybe. 
But no one knows. The union member worked up 
against gun control and the Catholic housewife who 
believes that abortion is murder might not stick with 
conservatives on traditional bread-and-butter issues. 

William Brock, chairman of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee, says Viguerie and the New Right are 
concentrating on the wrong issues: ““You can’t build a 
party around those emotional social issues, and I’m not 
sure government can solve them. The New Right 
groups are competitive not only in that they draw away 
money from us but they draw away attention in 
Congress from the broad issues of tax reduction, job 
creation, health care, housing—the American Dream 
issues. We can only become a majority party by 
bringing together people around those issues." 

Unfortunately, for Democrats and Republicans 
alike, the vast majority of us are increasingly apathetic 
politically, and we permit the arena to be dominated by 
small, intensely partisan splinter groups. The answer, 
of course, is for more people to become more involved. 
The kind of citizen participation that is needed goes 
well beyond mailing a prewritten postcard to a member 
of Congress. But neither Richard Viguerie nor any 
other political wizard has a magic prescription to make 
a majority of Americans care about and participate in 
their government. [O 
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urther 
a Donkey 


A century ago Robert Louis Stevenson set 
out with a sturdy donkey called Modestine, 
crossed the Cevennes mountains in seuthern 
France, and wrote about it. The trip is still 
challenging and beautiful, as the present 
author discovered, though donkeys are nct 
what they used to be. 


obert Louis Stevenson is much admired br the 

R French, not because he wrote Treasure 

Island or Kidnapped, or even Dr. Jekyl. and 

Mr. Hyde, but because of a trip that resulted in his 
lesser-known work Travels With a Donkey. 

In 1878, suffering from tuberculosis and unrequited 
love (the lady was married), Stevenson, then twenty- 
eight years old, spent twelve days trekking 125 miles 
through the mountainous regions of south central 
France. From the picturesque hills of the Velay. into 
the wilds of Gévaudan (only recently “disforested of 
wolves"), and across the Cévennes—84,0€0 acres of 
sheer cliffs, gorges, waterfalls, rocky plateaus, anc pine 
forests—he walked, his only companion a dcnkey 
named Modestine. The Cévennes, now designated a 
national park, are protected by the French govern- 
ment, which quite frankly doesn't know what else to do 
with them. Each year, however, several determined 
individuals turn up in the small and ancient villege of 
Le Monastier-sur-Gazeille in the Haute-Loire “to do 
the Stevenson tour.” Stevenson started something of a 
cult, and for better or worse it was to include me. 
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Travels With 


by Jeannette Bruce 


“What I required was something cheap and small 
and hardy, and of a stolid and peaceful temper; and all 
these requisites pointed to a donkey,” wrote R.L.S. one 
hundred years ago. Today, though a few nonpurists set 
off with a horse, an animal rejected by Stevenson as too 
skittish, and while the majority of trekkers simply walk 
the distance, pack on back, the true cultist, such as 
myself, goes with a donkey. 

Finding a suitable jackass was no great problem in 
the nineteenth century. Stevenson purchased his frisky 
two-year-old jennet for $30 and a glass of brandy: “a 
diminutive she-ass, not much bigger than a dog, the 
colour of a mouse, with a kindly eye and a determined 
underjaw.” But a century had passed, and the donkey 
population of France had dwindled considerably. Since 
my days in Europe would be limited, I decided to 
reserve a donkey in advance. But how? Friends from 
Texas, who raise donkeys as pets, sent me their book, 
The Donkey and Mule as a Backyard Hobby, and 
suggested that I subscribe to a magazine called Mr. 
Longears. Soon I was into such articles as “Bring a 
Donkey Into Your Home,” and “I Get a Kick Out of 
Mules.” More pertinently, the periodical gave me a 
lead on the British Donkey Society, and I fired off a 
letter to an English friend, asking her to investigate the 
possibility of a French Donkey Society. There was 
none, Lavinia wrote back, but she had come across a 
Mrs. Kingsley-Lewis of the Caerdyke Donkey Stud in 
Cambridge, who was willing to loan me her skewbald 
donkey, Zacharias, for the trip. Zach, Mrs. Kingsley- 
Lewis wrote, boasted a masters certificate in the hunt, 
could perform gymkhana, and had just finished a six- 
week engagement in a pantomime at the Arts Theatre 
in Cambridge. Much as I appreciated the offer, I 


thought tha. exporting a donkey across the English 
Channel misht create more problems than it would 
solve; further, I wasn't sure I wanted a jackass more 
talented tham myself—the only theatrical show I had 
ever appeared in closed the first night. 

Befere lerg my donkey correspondence had taken 
on a surrealistic quality. Lavinia was sending me daily 
bulletins abcut her research, which seemed to extend 
to the Aust-alian outback. Caught up in it all, she 
expressed a desire to accompany me should we ever 
come up wi a likely beast. Finally, in a moment of 
inspiration, ! wrote directly to the village of Monastier, 
addressing my letter to the mayor. 

The spring issue of Mr. Longears had just arrived 
("Muling Awound” and “What Donkeys Have Done 
for the Pomeroys") when the answer came, not from 
the mayor, »ut from André Broggio, president of 
Monastier’s Syndicat d'Initiative, which I took to be 
the local Chamber of Commerce. M. Broggio assured 
me that a demkey would be available for renting when 
we arrived, and that spring was the ideal season for 
traveling thrcugh the countryside. The Stevenson tour 
was now a reality. 


f avinia net me in Paris, fifty feet of tethering 
rope coiled around her shoulder. An eight- 
hour train ride conveyed us south to Le Puy, 

where M. Broggio burst upon us, a verb that fairly 
describes the exuberance with which he shouldered 
our baggage, mtroduced us to his wife, stowed us in the 
back of his ight blue Citroen, and hurtled up and 
down the nar-ow mountain roads that led to Monas- 
tier, fifteen m les from Le Puy. 

The acquisrion of our donkey, explained Monsieur, 
had involved His friends the Pradiers. A brother-in-law 
of Mme. Prad er turned out to have a friend who knew 
a farmer whc had a male donkey named Narcisse. 
Voila! And then M. Broggio outlined the plans that 
would precede our journey. Before setting forth with 
us, Narcisse was to be provided with shoes, the first he 
had ever owned. Next, he must be shampooed—anoth- 
er first, apparently. Newly shampooed and shod, 
Narcisse woud head up a procession through the 
village which would stop at each café for a glass of 
pastis, the local drink. Everyone, said M. Broggio, 
wanted to toast us. There were, he added, thirty-five 
cafés. Our parade would terminate at the banks of the 
river for a pieric, where we would see an entire sheep 
roasting on a soit (if we could still see). 

In the sprir s, Monastier is surrounded by fields of 
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broom, wild narcissus, bluebells, jonquils, and butter- 
cups, and in the distance, purple hills. It was dusk 
when the Citroen plunged down a hill, screeching to a 
halt in front of the Broggio villa, where we were to 
spend the next two nights. Our bedrooms were filled 
with the fragrance of broom. The low yellow bushes 
covered the hillsides and the Gazeille, invisible in the 
darkness, gurgled below the terraced slopes. Before 
dawn a rooster crowed raucously and was answered by 
a rooster on the other side of town. Three hours later, 
at the forge of the village blacksmith, we met our 
donkey. 

Narcisse did not, in truth, much resemble the 
pictures in my Backyard Hobby book. Dark brown in 
color, he stood motionless with the resignation of his 
kind, his face a study in melancholy. His neck was 
short and thick. His chest merged with a stomach that 
was a drooping barrel. His tail was short and wispy, the 
light brown hairs of varying lengths, as if someone had 
plucked some of them out in a game of he-loves-me- 
he-loves-me-not. His mane had been hacked off, leav- 
ing short, unruly bristles. But all this was nothing 
compared to his legs and feet, which made an absolute 
virtue of almost every fault enumerated in my book. 
Narcisse was, in fact, a classic example of what to avoid 
when shopping for a donkey. Each hoof resembled a 
kitchen spatula, and all four feet seemed to turn in 
different directions. 

The blacksmith, forge blazing, began to trim the 
splayed hooves, as the Pradier children clambered up 
and over Narcisse's unresisting back. He was, at least, 
docile, unlike Stevenson's Modestine, who had tossed 
children into the air whenever they were planted on 
her back. Modestine had been spirited, and possessed a 
"quakerish elegance." Narcisse, on the other hand, 
looked ready for a senior citizen's subway pass. 

"How old is he?" I asked. Villagers, who had formed 
a circle around the donkey, thought the question hilar- 
ious. Broggio threw out his arms, palms upward, in a 
monumental shrug. When the last scrap of smoking 
iron had been nailed to the last malformed hoof, 
Narcisse was walked back and forth unsteadily on his 
new shoes. An old man, leaning against a brick wall, 
studied his uneven gait, the swaying backside, then 
exploded with laughter. "Mon Dieu," he said, “il 
marche comme Charlot!" (*He walks like Charlie 
Chaplin"). 

The shampooing, another event eagerly attended by 
the villagers, was celebrated late in the afternoon by a 
visit to the nearest café for a restorative pastis. *Mon- 
astier is notable for the making of lace, for drunken- 
ness, for freedom of language, and for unparalleled 
political dissension," wrote Stevenson, and Broggio 
tendered the opinion that nothing much had changed. 
We were introduced to a gloriously inebriated Monas- 
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trian, who turned out to be the great-great-grandscn of 
Father Adam, the “old man of unsound intellect" who 
had sold Modestine to Stevenson. 

Our procession through the village began early the 
next morning, and eventually included the mayor, his 
wife, and the entire police force of five. Narcisse, now 
smelling of donkey and dishwashing detergent, plod- 
ded slowly and unevenly behind me and Lavinia. I 
stopped to put a hand under his white muzzle, offering 
a cube of sugar. He munched thoughtfully, grinding 
and crunching the cube with a noise out of all prepor- 
tion to its size, then nuzzled my hand for another His 
cleansing had thrown into relief bare, scaly patches on 
his rump. "C'est le printemps," explainec Broggio, 
with his Chamber of Commerce smile. “C'est le 
mange," said Lavinia. 

That evening we paid up and discovered that it 
would have been cheaper, if less interesting, to rent a 
Renault. The going rate for donkeys in Monast er is 
about $125. The blacksmith’s fee was $17.50 and 
another $5 went for a life insurance policy, a matter of 
protection against Narcissean mischief or possible 
demise en route. 


e departed the following morning just 
before noon from the center of town, load- 
ing Narcisse at the Stevenson merrorial. 
This is a polished granite plaque which reads: “Ft was 
from here that Robert Louis Stevenson departed, 
September 22, 1878, for his trip across the Cévennes 
with a donkey.” Stevenson had walked twenty miles 
the first day, in spite of baggage “which groveled in the 
dust below the donkey’s belly” and preblems with 
Modestine’s pace, which was “something as much 
slower than a walk as a walk is slower than a rur." 
Mme. Broggio had kindly supplied two potato sacks 
stitched to a piece of canvas slung over the donkey's 
back. The Pradiers turned up with a leather halter, and 
to this we attached our lead rope, stowing the tethering 
rope in one of the potato sacks. A tent and my duffle 
were secured on top of the donkey’s back with lzather 
straps drawn under the belly and fastened crosswise on 
top. Sleeping bags, foam rubber pads, Lavinia's duffle, 
and our stuff bags all went into the potato sacks. Ruck- 
sacks, to be carried on our own backs, contained warm 
sweaters, rain gear, cameras, film, bread, cheese, and 
fruit. 
“Formidable!” exclaimed Broggio, as we set off. 
"Proot!" I cried from behind Narcisse, as Lavinia 
disappeared down Stevenson's now celebrated first 
slope, clinging to the lead rope. According to R.L.S., 
proot was the magic word to which Frerch donkeys 
responded. Narcisse, who had never read the book, 
remained stationary. I tried “Allez!” and Lavinia 
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chirped a weak "Viens!" pulling mightily. Narcisse 
dug in his heels. Then a barking dog approached to 
sniff the plucked tail. Narcisse lodged a halfhearted 
kick in the hound's direction, then advanced, step— 
pause—step. Having produced just enough effort to 
descend the slope, he stopped to graze, and, like Stev- 
enson, we began to fear some “laughable defeat" while 
still within sight of Monastier’s windows. 

Perspiring under the hot sun, we lugged Narcisse 
across an open field, hauled him over a bridge to the 
opposite bank of the Gazeille, and began an uphill 
climb through deep pine woods. Every step was clearly 
going to be a triumph. The potato sacks, we soon 
noticed, were tearing away from their stitching, as 
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From an early edition of Travels With a Donkey 


though in a parody of Stevenson’s trek. “Even a care- 
less traveler might have seen disaster brewing,” he 
wrote of his own baggage problems. Once the pine 
forest was behind us, we struggled through waist-high 
grass and through bushes that sprang back into our 
faces as Narcisse plodded through. Our baggage now 
slued from side to side, and the tethering rope fell out 
unnoticed somewhere along the way. My calves ached. 
Lavinia’s fatigue made her snappish. We had our first 
dispute about whose turn it was to pull the donkey. 
Stevenson had used a switch (later a stick with a pin) 


to accelerate Medestine. I reluctantly selected a limp 
wand frem = bush and gave Narcisse a tentative prod. 
He skippee forward a total of three steps, then 
resumed his “ormer pace. Prod, skip, shuffle. 

The sun as setting as we crawled wearily into the 
village of St Martin-de-Fugéres, a mere five miles 
from Monastier. And who should we see catapulting 
down a hill «m a bicycle but Broggio, followed in the 
Citroen by his wife and their fifteen-year-old son, 
Bruno. Maeame rushed the torn saddlebags back to 
Monastier fr repair, promising to return with a new 
tethering repe. Bruno raised the tent in a plot of 
ground eəutsde the local cemetery. M. Broggio lec- 
tured us on «amping mobility and confiscated Lavinia's 
curlers, our makeup kits, my flute, four pairs of shoes, 
our foam ruber pads, and most of the clothing we had 
thought essemtial. With a lighter load Narcisse, we all 
hoped, might move his shanks “‘to some livelier tune," 
as R.L.S. put it. 

The next morning, however, unaware of small 
favors, Narc sse mooched along as before. The road to 
Goudet was =l] uphill on blackened tarmac, Steven- 
son's original trail having given way to progress. 
Villagers strolling down stopped to watch us haul the 
600-pound t=ast of burden upward, calling cheerfully, 
"Comme il ex bien charge!" (“What a lot of baggage 
he's carrying?) My heart, like Stevenson's before me, 
was "cold as 2 potato” toward our four-legged baggage 
rack. Lavinie was grumpy, still smarting from the loss 
of her curles and I was developing a blister on one 
heel. Narciss=appeared to enjoy being bribed with the 
Polo mints we offered him and the sympathy villagers 
contributed, = about equal proportions. 

From the crest of the hill, we looked down on 
Goudet. A mesaie spire, rising from the center of the 
village, seemed to float, glittering in the sun. In the 
distance were lavender hills and the Loire. “Above and 
below, you may hear it wimpling over the stones, an 
amiable strip mg of a river, which it seems absurd to 
call the Loire" wrote R.L.S. 

We set of for Bouchet-St.-Nicholas, eight miles 
away, oblivioss to a darkening sky until rain, then hail, 
began to pelt us. A farmer gave us refuge in his barn. 
He stared at “sarcisse’s Chaplinesque feet, then put a 
finger inte tbe dezp cavities over the donkey's eyes, 
examined his ong yellow teeth, and pronounced him 
upwards of twenty years of age. Lavinia said she knew 
it all the time 

The storm «:opped, and under skies that were still 
ominous, we started off again in our wet clothes and 
soggy boots. We had finished the last of our bread and 
cheese (Narcssse had eaten the apples), and we were 
looking forwa-- to-a cozy inn and a sumptuous dinner. 
Now followisz exactly in Stevenson's traces, we 
stopped often |o study our map, for “an infinity of 


Further Travels With a Donkey 


little country byroads led hither and thither among the 
fields. It was the most pointless labyrinth," the author 
had written. Eventually, like our predecessor, we could 
see Bouchet in the distance, but no road by which to 
get there. Finally, we struck zigzag across a field and 
were hauling the reluctant Narcisse down a steep slope 
when it started to rain and hail in torrential earnest. 
Loud claps of thunder preceded by flashes of lightning 
scared us out of our wits. 

Bouchet, when we stumbled into town, turned out to 
have no sleeping accommodations for wayfarers, and 
no restaurants. Madame, who ran a local café, served 
up pastis and peered at Narcisse, who stood tethered 
outside, sunk in a gloom that matched our own. The 
prospect of putting up the tent in a howling gale made 
even the licorice-flavored pastis lose its charm. Ma- 
dame, who was clearly sympathetic, suggested that we 
appeal to that standby of every French village, the 
mayor. She pointed out another café, from which His 
Honor apparently conducted the business of Bouchet. 
We hurried up the street, dragging our sodden donkey, 
followed by a group of children. The café was closed. 

"Where is the mayor?" 

"He's gone to Le Puy." 

"When will he return?" Shrugs all around. Back to 
the original café. But now there was an enormous truck 
parked before it, a truck used, explained Madame, for 
transporting cows to the abattoir. The driver, who was 
having his afternoon aperitif, offered to take us to 
Pradelles, our next stop. We would find a hotel there, 
he told us, and he would put up Narcisse in his own 
small stable. 

"[t's cheating," I said, heading for the truck at a 
dead run, Lavinia on my heels. Narcisse did not share 
our enthusiasm. Donkeys are cautious about where 
they put their feet, my Hobby book had warned, and 
Narcisse's feet remained firmly planted outside the 
vehicle, push and pull as we might. But our driver, an 
expert in cow transport, finally solved the problem by 
lifting and placing one front hoof on the ramp he had 
lowered. We pushed as he pulled, and Narcisse clat- 
tered inside. 

Soon we were rolling down the highway that was to 
erase two days of hiking and mucking about in a tent. 
Stevenson himself must be looking after us, I told 
Lavinia. He had, in fact, spurned his sleeping bag for 
an inn whenever he could find one. He would certainly 
have approved of the truck in such circumstances. As 
for Narcisse, whom we could peek at through a rear 
window in the cab, once inside he seemed to have no 
objection to this new mode of travel. His head was up, 
his ears pricked forward. 

Later, snug in our beds at the Hotel-du-Parc, after a 
five-course dinner, I consulted the Travels to see what 
we had missed by not walking to Pradelles. It had been 
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a cold, bleak day, wrote R.L.S., and he could scarcely 
remember anything about it. Our sentiments exactly. 


arly the next morning, we went to fstch 
H Narcisse. He was munching noisily, his nose 
buried in fresh hay. 

“Oh, he is very intelligent,” said the proprietress of 
the hotel, when we brought him down to be loaded, 
“for he talks with his ears." Narcisse did, inceed, 
manage his ears rather like semaphores. One ear back, 
one forward, and both twitching meant he was listen- 
ing; ears pricked forward signified pleasure: laid back 
with the outer edges curled inward— well, t kept the 
rain out. Rested and well-fed, he might trot smartly all 
the way to Langogne, we thought, but his pace was, as 
usual, barely on the far side of a standstill. Never mind. 
Had we not discovered /e camion? 

We undertook to negotiate the next leg cf our jour- 
ney from Langogne to Luc, a longish distance, at the 
abattoir on the edge of town. There the directeur 
stared at us uncomprehendingly. “You are walking the 
Stevenson tour by truck?” he asked. It was reatly 
put. 

“Mostly, we walk,” said Lavinia, marching her 
fingers across his desk, “but our ancient donkey . ." 
(here, feet out-turned, she imitated Narcisse’s halting 
gait while I clicked my tongue to render the sound of 
hooves). 

“We could kill him,” said the directeur matter-of- 
factly, and for the first time, we questioned the wisdom 
of seeking help at a slaughterhouse. Convinced, finally, 
that we preferred Narcisse alive, the directeur stzpped 
outside to confer with his drivers and returned :o say 
that Marcel would fetch us at our hotel the following 
afternoon. 

Marcel was prompt and amiable. We warned him 
that he might need help in getting Narcisse into the 
truck, but the donkey took one look at the commodious 
interior and cantered inside, obviously recognizing a 
good thing when he saw it. 


P | Nhe road to Luc was a winding ribbon of precip- 
itous climbs and sudden descents, which Mar- 
cel negotiated like a man with suicide in the 

back of his mind. The shuffling of hooves and skidding 

sounds behind us indicated that Narcisse might also be 
having second thoughts about the joys of mechanical 
transport. 

The Broggios, who had promised to visit us in Luc— 

a two-hour drive from Monastier—arrived for lunch 

the following day. Monsieur congratulated us om keep- 

ing to Stevenson's walking schedule, then quizzed us 
on our travels. Had we seen the Red Virgin here, the 
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Elue Virgin there? In a variety of hues, virgins run 
rampant over much of the French countryside. There 
was nothing to do but confess to the miles covered en 
camion, which had caused us to miss a whole spectrum 
of madonnas, chateaus, and the awesome pinnacles on 
which they stand. 

Broggio accepted the news of our defection with a 
vry smile. They are not really walkers, he told his wife, 
2 condemnation we hoped included the donkey. 

*Have you done the tour yourself?" I asked. 

“Of course,” he said sternly. 

“On a bicycle,” said his wife. We all laughed. 

“Your next walk,” said Broggio, emphasizing the 
word slightly, “will take you to the foot of the Pic de 
Finiels. Once over the peak, you will be in the 
Cévennes, what Stevenson referred to as ‘the Cevennes 
ef the Cévennes.” We had decided to bypass La 
Trappe des Neiges, a monastery where Stevenson had 
-pent almost three days. It is now a tourist attraction. 
Wine made by the monks is sold over a counter in the 
yuilding where Stevenson slept. It is up an almost 
2ndless hill besides. We would go directly to La 
Bastide and then on to the Pic. That night it snowed, in 
:he third week of May! 

“Two meters of snow in the mountains," said Mme. 
Therond, serving our breakfast. Conscientiously, we 
studied our map, then set off for La Bastide, three 
miles away. Stopping there for lunch, we looked into 
the Travels. High spirits, en route to the Pic, had 
caused R.L.S. to forsake his trail and take a shortcut 
over the mountain of Goulet. *So steep was the ascent, 
I had to hold on the packsaddle," he wrote. “Half a 
dozen times she [Modestine] was nearly over back- 
wards on top of me; half a dozen times, from sheer 
weariness of spirit, I was nearly giving it up." This was 
an account, he said, to warn future donkey drivers. 
Considering ourselves warned, we hitched a ride with a 
sheep farmer, dispatching in one brief hour the villages 
of Lestampes, Bleymard, and Chassarades. As for the 
donkey, never, said our driver, had he seen one so 
quickly and willingly run into a truck. 

At the foot of the mountain, Narcisse took a roll on 
the frosty ground and frisked about as we tied on his 
load. Oats, purchased from a farmer at Luc, plus 
apples, carrots, and daily treats of Polo mints and sugar 
cubes, were doing wonders for his energy. His great 
barrel of a stomach had slimmed, his coat had a health- 
ier shine. He also knew us now and trusted us, his head 
turning degree by infinitesimal degree to see where we 
had gone to if one of us disappeared from his view. 
Though he was still pokey beyond endurance, he 
frequently walked without being pulled and stopped to 
graze less often. 

Starting our ascent, we took a wide road, nonexis- 
tent in Stevenson's time, that mounted steadily toward 


the Cul de Finiels (5600 feet), huddling in chilly 
discomfert ia our anoraks. All vegetation had disap- 
peared and given way to barren, windswept plateaus 
with snowca ped peaks beyond, and outcroppings of 
rock piled high in grotesque shapes. Mist shrouded the 
hills, and the wind came up as we began our long 
descent to the village of Finiels. 

On the outskirts of town, Narcisse lapsed into an 
interminable shuffle and rubbed up against stone walls. 
He was tryirg to dislodge our baggage, a new trick. 
The nearest shelter, a farmer told us, was at Pont- 
de-Montvert, another five miles distant. 

Narcisse curled his outer ears inward a moment 
before it started to rain. We took refuge behind an 
unoccupied house and put 
up the tent. By this time, 
Lavinia and | were barely on 
speaking terms. When we 
did converse, it was to argue, 
and mos: of »ur differences 
centered on Marcisse. 

"We could make good 
time if we didn't have to pull 
that bloody donkey,” com- 
plained La-inia, as we 
crawled wet 2nd hungry into 
lumpy sleepimg bags. 

“The conkey is the whole 
point of the Ssevenson tour," 
I said. 

"Some bloedy point," said 
Lavinia. 

But by noom the following 
day, cheered by a brilliant 
sun, we werc leaning over 
the once celebrated bridge 
from which Pont-de-Mont- 
vert gets its name, and where ion he 
France's relig ous wars had ges lle 


begun. Trout swam and | 


jumped im the water below. T. on 


Lavinia studied our map. 


Further Travels With a Donkey 


“There is no alternative," said Lavinia, grinning, as a 
truck rumbled slowly across the bridge. Narcisse 
raised his head and snorted with delight. 

“There is always an alternative," I said. 


egotiations at a café in the center of town 

took the rest of the afternoon. Villagers and 

wine flowed steadily around the table on 

which we spread our map for all to study. There was no 
abattoir at Pont-de-Montvert, and the mayor had gone 
off somewhere, probably to Le Puy. A butcher, who 
owned a truck, was unsympathetic. He had never heard 
of a donkey that preferred riding to walking. Then a 





"We have zout five solid Narcisse, in his preferred mode of travel 


days of walkng ahead of 

us," she said, ‘and I see no shelter, not so much as a 
barn, untii we get to St. Germain-de-Calberte." We 
were going to settie down now and walk, we had de- 
cided. We were going to photograph every stony 
virgin, every chateau, every waterfall, rocky fortress, 
and mountain »eak. Broggio would cry Bravo! 

The map showed scores of thin brown lines which 
represented h: Is, probably steep. The idea of travel, 
wrote Stevensen, as he camped under the stars, is “to 
get off this featherbed civilization.” I discovered some- 
thing about mrself. I like civilization, and said so. 


dairy farmer appeared, having been summoned to help 
"les deux Anglaises" doing the Stevenson tour enm 
camion. Narcisse was brought down from /e camping, 
and soon we were rumbling up and down the mountain 
roads, our driver manipulating his truck carefully so as 
not to overturn the donkey, who had wedged his head 
against one wall of the truck and firmly planted his 
rump against the other. 

As we descended to St. Germain-de-Calberte, the 
landscape changed dramatically. Houses were covered 
with roses, chestnut trees were bursting with green, 
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prickly fruit, the air was warm and scented. “I have not 
enjoyed a place more deeply. I moved in an atmosphere 
of pleasure, and felt light and quiet and content,” 
wrote Stevenson. For two days we shared his delizht, 
then moved on. 

At St. Etienne, having virtuously walkec the five 
miles from St. Germain, we put up our tent før the last 
time. Our final destination, St. Jean-du-Gard. was only 
twelve miles away. We planned a triumphal entrance 
and were determined to take Stevenson’s footpatn as 
far as the Cul-de-St.-Etienne, where the natienal route 
now intersects it. 

The sun was shining for a change as we started up a 
steep, stony trail thick with bushes and boulders. 
Twice we unloaded the donkey and carried the bagzage 
ourselves over narrow ledges that dropped off into 
crevasses. We held his lead loosely, so that he could 
pick his own way. Though our path had been wide 
enough for a “bullock cart" to pass in Stevenson’s 
time, it was now so overgrown that we walked single 
file. Then the trail abruptly disappeared. We hac the 
option of retreating or taking an almost vertical cork- 
screw path to a ridge above us. Narcisse, freed cf his 
baggage, scrambled up the treacherous incline with 
less urging than we expected, but why not? We were 
now the donkeys, lugging his load in three separate 
trips. Another hour’s walk brought us to the national 
route and to the realization that we were in for another 
storm. We took turns pulling and slogged on, cimly 
aware of cars swishing by, and of curious faces pressed 
against windows. Not a single truck showed itsel’. 

Our glorious entry into St. Jean-du-Gard, just be- 
fore dusk, had turned into a soggy disaster. The patron 
of the Corniche-des-Cévennes, on the outskirts of 
town, took us in and sent his thrilled ten-year-old son 


———— ——— 
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off with Narcisse, to quarter him in an unused cabin at 
the end of the garden. Narcisse showed his gratitude 
br eating his way through two wooden uprights, a sign 
of donkey boredom. 

The Broggios and the Pradiers turned up at noon to 
teke us back to Monastier. A small, open van had been 
b-ought along for the donkey. Narcisse would give 
them no trouble, we said, but we were wrong. There 
was something about this miniature vehicle that 
d-spleased our veteran traveler. Broggio and Pradier 
tugged and pulled, hauled and pushed. Narcisse reared 
aad sidestepped, evading the narrow ramp at every 
turn. 

“He is tétu [stubborn], like all donkeys,” said 
Pradier, mopping his face. Broggio, of a quicker 
temper, summed up the situation in one word: 
' Merde!" But finally Narcisse, tired of the game, 
walked into the van and allowed himself to be roped 
13. 

Following the truck in the Citroen, I caught a 
glimpse now and then of that long, melancholy face, 
end the disreputable mane ruffling in the breeze. I 
remembered Stevenson's feeling of guilt as he parted 
vith Modestine. He had fed the donkey her last meal 
from his hand. “The poor brute would eat more heart- 
ily in this manner; for she had a sort of affection for 
me, which I was soon to betray." He had sold Modes- 
tine the following day. 

Narcisse rested for three days in Monastier, then set 
off to do the Stevenson tour again, this time with a 
group of French students. There would doubtless be no 
-crucks, no shortcuts, no stables. Before the group 
departed, I gave Narcisse a sugar cube and an apple. 
Then his new caretakers led him away. He still walked 
ike Charlie Chaplin. OU 
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AREAL WARFARE 
by William Walden 
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Jpon his body's continent 
Uncompromising forces battle: 
Two companies of troops are sent 
To fight bursitis in Seattle; 
In Montreal, a sneak assault 
Is launched by disciplined guerrillas 
To bring a mastoid to a halt; 
Detroit dispatches two flotillas 
To counter inroads made by croup; 
And in Colón an insurrection 
Supported by a leftist group 
Is waged against a foot infection. 


BEYOND BAKKE 


What Future for Affirmative Action? 








by McGeorge Bundy 


The Court’s decision in the historic Bakke 
case was complex and ambiguous. What now 
are the pros»ects for racial fairness in the 
nation's unreersities? 


“ ud 


n Jum= 28 the Supreme Court decided the 

Bakke case in a way that met the immediate 

needs of the contending parties. In a judg- 

ment announced by Mr. Justice Powell, Allan Bakke 

was assured acmission to the Medical School of the 

University of €alifornia at Davis, and the university 

was relieved ci the proscription against all consider- 

ation of race ir admissions that had been laid upon it 

by a heavy majority of the Supreme Court of Califor- 
nia. No wonder both were pleased. 

In the immeciate aftermath of the opinion this sense 
of satisfaction was widely shared. Most believers in 
affirmative action were encouraged by the explicit 
reversal of the California court's judgment against any 
process “‘relatec to race." Those on the other side, who 
had opposed the Davis “quota” as unfair to whites, 
seemed equally aappy. At least on the surface, as Sena- 


tor Moynihan noted, there seemed to be a basis for the 
re-establishment of the original coalition of liberal 
whites and minorities in favor of advancing equal 
opportunity without "reverse discrimination." Not 
many of Bakke's friends seemed disposed to quarrel 
with the Court's approval of “diversity” as a legitimate 
educational objective, and relatively few minority lead- 
ers joined Mr. Justice Marshall in his separately 
expressed fear that the decision might have brought 
the Court “full circle" to the kind of destructive oppo- 
sition to Negro advancement that was legitimized 
when an earlier Court endorsed "separate but equal" 
treatment. 

How far is this general satisfaction justified, and 
what comes next? My answers are these: 

1) The judgment as a whole is helpful in the short 
run, but is incomplete. 

2) Carefully read, the opinions of the five justices 
who reached constitutional issues form a reasonably 
clear and hopeful guide to action for all those who 
share the central concern expressed in these pages a 
year ago—a concern for the survival and reinforcement 
of the continuing effort to “make room for qualified 
members of racial minorities on the staircase to the 
professions." 
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The Powell opinion is politically sensitive but not 
constitutionally conclusive. 


Let us begin with the decisive fact that the Supreme 
Court rejected the doctrine of complete rac ai neu'rali- 
ty asserted by the California court. As many cf us 
argued last year, this doctrine, not an order to admit 
Bakke, was what truly endangered the cause of miaori- 
ty access to selective institutions. The five justices who 
reached this question were unanimous in reversinz the 
California doctrine. The other four thought tha: the 
judgment of the California court, as distinct from its 
argument, did not embody any rejection of the use of 
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Eights Act of 1964 and thus never reached the consti- 
tutional question. This majority judgment clearly cor- 
responds not only with general public sentiment but 
elso with the preferences of most supporters of affir- 
native action. Quota or no quota, the Davis program 
was a clear set-aside for racial minorities, and such 
racially segregated admissions processes will not be 
widely mourned. Other and better ways of making 
room for minorities can surely be found. 

These conclusions do not change my own belief that 
on the question of consti- 
tutionality, as distinct from 
intrinsic merit, the Davis 
program deserved to pass 
muster. This was the view of 
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race as a factor. They therefore denied tha: the ques- 
tion was at issue, but none of them said a word in favor 
of mandatory racial neutrality. In consequence, the 
line of argument developed with force and eloquence 
by men such as Mr. Justice Douglas arc Pro essor 
Alexander Bickel—that in selective admissions only 
complete racial neutrality is constitutional—is now at a 
dead end, reversed by five justices amd thus far 
supported by none. It seems unlikely that all of the 
four justices who did not reach this coastitutional 
question would conclude that the constitutional re- 
quirement of equal protection for all prohibits any 
consideration of race. In any case the national bench is 
now bound by a clearly opposite ruling. 

A second happy consequence of the oonion is the 
fact that Allan Bakke got in. A year ago I found merit 
in the argument that “whether he wins er loses his 
legal case, he has made sacrifices in figh-ing it which 
somehow ought to win for him even now what 3e has 
wanted most in life—a chance to be a dcctor." There 
was more than sentimentality in this sentiment, and it 
was widely shared. To many who were of variec opin- 
ions on the constitutional issues, Bakke appeared the 
victim of a bad call, on his own showing of consicerable 
ability and most unusual determination. Weighed in a 
moral balance that has nothing to do w th the Four- 
teenth Amendment, the result for him personally 
seems deserved. Of course it was his age not hs race, 
that was held against him (and not at Dav s alone), so it 
is ironic that this other discrimination is unmertioned 
in the opinions. And it would have beea betzer for 
some medical school to reward him than for the Court 
to do so. Never mind; he will now have his chaace. 

The third finding, this time by a narrow five to four, 
with much passionate opposition expressed oy the 
minority in three opinions, is that the Davis special 
admissions program is unlawful and perhaps ur consti- 
tutional. Four of the majority, all bu: Mr. Justice 
Powell, rested their conclusion on Title V! of the Civil 
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Justices Brennan, White, 
Marshall, and Blackmun, hereinafter called for brevity 
-he Brennan four. Their argument that the continuing 
»ffects of general discrimination can be a justification 
for action like that at Davis seems to me much more 
consistent with the historic meaning of the Fourteenth 
Amendment than does Mr. Justice Powell's opposing 
argument. The Powell opinion is politically sensitive 
but not constitutionally conclusive. Moreover, both in 
politics and in law it is limited by the very unusual fact 
that a single justice became the spokesman for his 
evenly divided brethren, taking with him one set of 
four to overturn the Davis set-aside and admit Bakke, 
and a different set of four to affirm the use of race as a 
factor in admissions. 

Finally, the opinions taken as a whole do seem to 
reaffirm the general authority of universities over their 
own admissions policies. In particular, the justices 
managed to avoid entirely the quagmire of judicial 
commentary on academic qualifications into which the 
California court had wandered. Mr. Justice Powell, in 
affirming that race can be a factor, attempted no ideal 
design of his own but instead singled out for approval 
specific policies and purposes announced by Harvard 
and Princeton. None of the six opinions gives any hint 
of any endorsement of test scores and grade point aver- 
ages as “good,” or any disapproval of "softer" criteria 
as bad. The justices are certainly not yet united in their 
view of what is wise, or even constitutional, in admis- 
sions, but on balance they have shown a healthy respect 
for the rights and responsibilities of universities. 


et these rights and responsibilities must be 
exercised within constitutional limits, and in 
its definition of these limits the Bakke deci- 
sion is seriously incomplete. Those responsible for 
admissions can now be reasonably sure that they may 
constitutionally consider race as a factor in admissions, 
but this decision^was reached on different grounds by 
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different justices, so there is still some open country as 
to the purposes that justify any such use of race. 

Because he wrote the Court’s opinion, Mr. Justice 
Powell’s view s the one that has attracted most atten- 
tion so far. For him the only persuasive purpose urged 
in the Bakke secord was the pursuit of diversity in the 
student bedy. Naturally, therefore, the first reaction of 
those concerned with affirmative action has been to 
make diversity their watchword. There is a run on the 
bank of wisdem at Harvard College, and Princeton will 
have to reprint President Bowen's excellent analysis, 
repeatedly cited in the Powell opinion. Faculties of 
professional schools face a task of some complexity in 
defining the vzrious kinds of diversity they desire for 
educational rexsons. At the Harvard Law School, for 
example, some have asserted that so far interest in 
diversity has focused almost solely on racial minorities, 
and the faculty of that school will surely note Mr. 
Justice Powell s warning that the Davis program, “fo- 
cused solely oa ethnic diversity, would hinder rather 
than further attainment of genuine diversity.” 

On the other hand, the Harvard Business School has 
maintained that an effective minority presence is best 
achieved by erergetic recruitment, without any other 
racial preference. Although a skeptic might find “race 
as a factor” in some of the business school’s criteria for 
choice, its current policy does not seem affected one 
way or the otber by Bakke. Thus it seems probable 
that large, dive-sified universities such as Harvard will 
be responding Bakke in many different ways. 

But such responses seem manageable. “Genuine 
diversity" is geod, even for professional schools, and 
diversity is a baaner that am- 
ply covers racial minorities, 
at least for the present. If 
admissions committees take 
care to assess their candi- 
dates as individuals— per- 
haps the most deeply felt of Mr. Justice Powell's 
requirements, hough not necessarily the strongest 
constitutionally—they can confidently count race as “a 
plus" for members ef under-represented minorities, as 
Harvard Collez= does. 

But what mazes practical sense for now is probably 
not all that is 1eeded for the long run. The Powell 
opinion is neither a solid final position nor an easy safe 
harbor in the iaterim. The quest for diversity is not 
enough to giwe the cause of affirmative action the 
moral impetus it still needs. Harvard College was 
praising diversity long before it had a real affirmative 
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Beyond Bakke 


action program—lI know because I was there. In those 
days when we admitted an occasional well-trained 
middle-class Negro, we thought we were doing just 
fine. Diversity is good, but as Mr. Justice Blackmun 
noted, it gives the cause of disadvantaged racial minor- 
ities no higher claim than that of the preferences 
historically conceded “to those possessed of athletic 
skills, to the children of alumni, to the affluent who 
may bestow their largess on the institutions, and to 
those having connections with celebrities, the famous, 
and the powerful." Given the great distance that 
blacks, Hispanics, and native Americans have yet to 
travel before they are fairly represented in the selective 
professions, more than a simple concern for diversity 
will be needed to do the job. 

Yet to suppose that this narrow authorization is the 
Court's last word would be a mistake. It is the initial 
decision of a single justice faced with an extraordinari- 
ly complex social and political issue and a meager 
record. As far as we can tell, it is not the preferred 
position of any of his colleagues, and Mr. Justice 
Powell himself may have more to say another time. 


he underlying constitutional question, not 

touched by approving the pursuit of diversity, 

is how far one may go to make up for past or 
present racial unfairness. On this issue the opinions 
show sharp differences between the Brennan four and 
Mr. Justice Powell, but I wonder whether the differ- 
ences are as profound as some of the language 
suggests. 








The justices on balance have shown a healthy respect for the 
rights and responsibilities of universities. 








The Brennan four have the simpler and, to me, the 
more persuasive view. They believe that the fact of 
general past and present discrimination is a fair ground 
for adopting a race-conscious program of admission 
intended to remedy a substantial and chronic under- 
representation of minorities. They would thus allow 
universities to reach the conclusion that so many of us 
reach simply as a matter of common sense: At least in 
part, the very low presence of certain racial minorities 
has been the result of racism, and to do something 
about it is really no more than simple justice. 

Mr. Justice Powell sharply disagrees with this 
conclusion, arguing that it would open the door to all 
sorts of claims for preference from “‘any of the dozens 
of minority groups that have suffered 'societal discrim- 
ination.” " Yet at the same time he concedes that “the 
State certainly has a legitimate and substantial interest 
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in ameliorating, or eliminating when feasibie, the dis- 
abling effect of identified discrimination." And else- 
where in this opinion, as elsewhere in his career, there 
is ample evidence that he knows the tragic history of 
racial unfairness—a history that is deeply different, 
politically, socially, and constitutionally, from any- 
thing in the ups and downs of various groups of 
whites. 

What Mr. Justice Powell appears to require, before 
a university can act to remedy past discriminaticn, its 
own or society's, is some specific governmental fiading 
of constitutional or statutory violations. This require- 
ment of a formal governmental finding is surpris: ng to 
those who know the depth of Mr. Justice Powell's 
commitment to the voluntary forces of our society, and 
hard to square with his expressed respect fcr the auton- 
omy of universities. 

This part of Mr. Justice Powell's judgment prcbably 
rests less on his somewhat tortured line of reasoning 
than on his honest, and largely accurate, conviction 
that the Davis two-track system before the Court was 
badly designed, sure to arouse feelings of injustice, and 
inadequately explained. His opinion abounds in justi- 
fied complaints against specific weaknesses in the 
record at Davis: the fact that large numbers of whites 
were allowed to apply under special admissions, 
although not one was accepted; the use of “mere post 
hoc declarations" of purpose, as distinct from “‘particu- 
larized findings of past discrimination”; the absence of 
any explanation of a special preference for Asians, 
which he finds “especially curious” in the light of the 
substantial number of them admitted through the 
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The question is how far one may go to make up 
for past or present racial unfairness. 
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regular process. Twice in his extensive and important 
footnotes he chides the Brennan group for reaching 
conclusions that he finds outlandish, given “this 
record” (his italics). Does this not imply that a differ- 
ent record might have produced a different reaction? 
What would Mr. Justice Powell, or any of the four 
justices who stopped short of the Constitution, have 
said to a record that contained a detailed factual docu- 
mentation of “the disabling effects of identified 
discrimination” as they still operate on members of 
disadvantaged racial minorities? What would they 
have said to a careful record from Harvard College, 
where improved diversity is plainly not the only 
purpose of the effort to enlarge black and Hispanic 
presence? We do not know for sure, but we would be 
foolish to conclude, from these opinions, that broader 
arguments will never command a majority. 
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Believers in affirmative action ought therefore to 
dase their programs not only on the diversity that Mr. 
Justice Powell allows but on the continuing need to 
work affirmatively for the equal opportunity of all 
"aces, which he does not reach through the Bakke 
-ecord. Another record will be before the courts one 
jay, and the basic arguments for race as a factor that 
were developed only on appeal in Bakke must be fully 
-eflected in the purposes, the policies, and the proce- 
jures of the next admissions programs to be tested. 
This task may be of greater long-run importance than 
the adaptation of existing programs to the permitted 
criterion of diversity. 


arefully reasoned policies that may help to 
overcome the incompleteness of the Bakke 
decision are doubly necessary because of 
certain warnings to be found even in the opinion of the 
Brennan four. In their enthusiasm for that opinion 
most friends of affirmative action did not immediately 
notice that it explicitly rejected one of the major argu- 
ments of the University of California. The university 
had argued that the existing doctrine requiring "strict 
judicial scrutiny" of any race-related practices should 
properly apply only to measures that injure disadvan- 
taged minorities. Not so, said the Brennan four. They 
found *a significant risk that racial classifications 
established for ostensibly benign purposes can be 
misused," and they reaffirmed the need for strict 
review. In particular they required that any such racial 
classification be supported by showing “‘an important 
and articulated purpose for 
its use." We may safely as- 
sume that nothing less will 
be accepted by the full 
Court in the future. 

This requirement of im- 
portant and articulated purpose will apply even to the 
permitted criterion of diversity. Moreover, the Bren- 
nan four are 80 percent of the majority supporting the 
use of race as a factor, and a most significant difference 
persists between their endorsement of the pursuit of 
diversity and Mr. Justice Powell's. Where he accepts 
this goal tout court, on straight educational grounds, 
they explicitly link their endorsement to the need to 
overcome “the lingering effects of past discrimina- 
tion." Thus universities that adopt programs for diver- 
sity using race as a factor are under notice from those 
four justices that they will do well to base those 
programs in purposes wider than the educational value 
of a varied student group. 

Beyond these clearly signaled requirements are oth- 
ers which emerge from what is not in the Bakke opin- 
ions. The Court has told us nothing, for example, about 
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the use of racial goals or targets. The distinction 
between goals and quotas has seemed critically impor- 
tant here as elsewhere in affirmative action—a target is 
not the same thing as a prescriptive group right to 
some definite number of places. But the Court did not 
accept the invitatien of the Justice Department, in its 
brief for the United States, to give explicit approval to 
“reasonably selected numerical targets." The case for 
targets and goals is not won, but neither is it lost, and 
colleges and universities that are serious about affirma- 
tive action should not be 
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Beyond Bakke 


danger of the Bakke case, as it came out of California, 
was that it seemed to set one kind of need in contest 
with another, as a matter of constitutional doctrine. 
The great hope in the complex split decision of the 
Supreme Court is that it leaves the way open for a far 
better result —one in which continued and energetic 
affirmative action for racial minorities is combined 
with attention to other individuals with their own 
claims, all in the framework of a renewed recognition 
that selective admission requires judgment as well as 
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The way is open for processes that do not automatically 
Eds pit one race or class against another. 


backward in asserting and 
explaining the need for some 
rough quantitative objec- 





Similarlv, and more 


broadly, there is need for renewed articulation of the 
whole rationale—not just the appellate argument—for 
affirmative action in racial advancement. Selective 
professional schools have been acting here to improve 
our future, not just to overcome our past. The need for 
more blacks in the professions relates to what our 
whole society requires, not just to what more blacks 
deserve. The fact that the Court has not yet been 
persuaded by these arguments, on the records it has so 
far seen, does not force the conclusion that it will never 
understand and approve what so many educational 
leaders see so-cleariy. 

Fortunately these difficulties are not insurmounta- 
ble. Certainly Prineeton University and Harvard Col- 
lege, judicially praised, have aimed explicitly in recent 
years at increasing the numbers of their minority 
students, and have done the things that such a purpose 
requires: they have provided scholarship funds, they 
have advertised their new accessibility, and they have 
tried to heip those who have needed remedial work 
after arriva.—black or white. They have, in short, had 
goals, even if not sharply numerical ones, and they 
have gone about meeting them. Similarly, the Bakke 
case itself has shown us how eloquent our educational 
leaders can be when they see the need; I hope and 
expect that the challenge of the incomplete decision in 
Bakke will move them to speak out more broadly, and 
less defensively, than they did in 1977. 

A still wider point suggests itself. In praising diver- 
sity and avoiding the issue of test scores, as in knocking 
out two-track admissions, the Supreme Court may, in 
effect, be nudging our colleges and universities in the 
direction that their own best judgment should be 
taking them. Skepticism about the sufficiency of 
"hard" scores is growing, along with recognition that 
lots of white Americans need a level of attention and 
opportunity that is not currently provided. The great 


computation. Whenever many apply and few are 
chosen individual pain is inescapable, but the way is 
open for processes that do not automatically pit one 
race or class against another. 


In all this there can be no substitute for a continuing 
commitment to the advancement of blacks, Hispanics, 
and native Americans. Affirmative action in selective 
admissions originated in the heightened awareness of 
racial injustice that marked the 1960s. It has been the 
product of decisions by educational leaders, and it will 
never be stronger than the will and conviction with 
which they support it. Moreover, among some mem- 
bers of the academy, initial support of rigid quotas may 
have been either patronizing or cynical. With quotas 
prohibited, that group of summer soldiers may shrink. 
Those who truly believe in affirmative action must 
therefore stick to their guns; if they get reinforcement 
from those who have shared this belief but could not 
abide quotas, so much the better. 

Such a renewed commitment is fully consistent with 
a respect for the opinions of the Court in Bakke. The 
broad and individualized concern for diversity 
endorsed by Mr. Justice Powell does not require the 
abandonment of a specific and intense concern that our 
colleges and universities should do their full share to 
help overcome the living legacy of racism. Believers in 
strong and purposeful affirmative action have four 
justices on their side, and the Bakke decision is far 
from a demonstration that in the long run, and on a 
better record, they would have five against them. 
Meanwhile both constitutional prudence and sound 
educational policy tell us to work for a diversity of 
qualified students as wide as the variety of Americans, 
and for admissions policies and processes as clear, care- 
ful, and honest as a decent respect for truth and human 
dignity has always required. O 
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leovers 
of Their Time 


A story by William Trevor 


particular decade in London. Could it have 

happened, he wondered, at any other time 
except the 1960s? That feeling was intensified, per- 
haps, because the whole thing had begun or New 
Year's Day, 1963, long before that day became 3 bank 
holiday in England. “That’ll be two and nine," she 
said, smiling at him across her counter, handirg him 
toothpaste and emery boards in a bag. "Cojgate's, 
remember," his wife had called out as he was leaving 
the flat. “The last stuff we had tasted awful." 

His name was Norman Britt. It said so on a small 
plastic nameplate in front of his position in the travel 
agency where he worked, Travel- Wide as it was called. 
“Marie,” a badge on her light blue shop-ccat an- 
nounced. His wife, who worked at home, assembling 
jewelry for a firm that paid her on a production basis, 
was called Hilda. 

Green the Chemist’s and Travel-Wide were in 
Vincent Street, a street that was equidistant from 
Paddington Station and Edgeware Road. The flat 
where Hilda worked all day was in Putney. Marie lived 
in Reading with her mother and her mother's friend, 
Mrs. Druk, both of them widows. She caught tae 8:05 
every morning to Paddington and usually tke 6:30 
back. 

He was forty in 1963, as Hilda was; Marie was twen- 
ty-eight. He was tall and thin, with a David Niven 


| ooking back on it, it seemed to have to do with that 
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moustache. Hilda was thin also, her dark hair begin- 
ning to gray, her sharply featured face pale. Marie was 
well covered, carefully made up, her reddish hair dyed 
blond, her smile dimpling the plumpness of her cheeks. 
She smiled often, a slack, half-crooked smile that made 
her eyes screw up and twinkle. She exuded laziness and 
generosity. She and her friend Mavis went dancing a 
lot in Reading and had a sizable collection of men 
friends. “Fellas,” they called them. 

Buying things from her now and again in Green the 
Chemist’s, Norman had come to the conclusion that 
she was of a tartish disposition, and imagined that if 
ever he sat with her over a drink in the nearby Drum- 
mer Boy, the occasion could easily lead to a hug on the 
street afterward. He imagined her coral-colored lips, 
like two tiny sausages, only softer, pressed upon his 
moustache and his abbreviated mouth. He imagined 
the warmth of her hand in his. For all that, she was a 
little outside reality: she was there to desire, to glow 
erotically in the heady atmosphere of The Drummer 
Boy, to light cigarettes for in a dream. 

*Isn't it cold?" he said as she handed him the emery 
boards and the toothpaste. 

“Shocking,” she agreed, and hesitated, clearly want- 
ing to say something else. “You’re in that Travel- 
Wide,” she added in the end. “Me and my friend want 
to go to Spain this year." 

“It’s very popular. The Costa Brava?" 


"That's right." She handed him threepence change. 
"In May." 

“Not too wt on the Costa in May. If you need any 
help—" 

"Just the okings.” 

"Td be happy to make them for you. Look in any 
time. Britt, the name is. I’m on the counter." 

“If I may, Mr. Britt. I could slip out maybe at four, 
or roundabou-.” 

"Today, you mean?" 

“We want o fix it up." 

“Naturally. I'll keep an eye out for you.” 

Her friend was a man, he supposed, some snazzy 
tough in a cer. "See you later, then," he said, but 
already she vas serving another customer, advising 
about lipstick refills. 

She didn't appear in Travel-Wide at four o'clock; 
she hadn': come when the doors closed at five-thirty. 
He was awar=of a sense of disappointment, combined 
with one of articipation; for if she'd come at four, he 
reflected as he left the travel agency, their little bit of 
business would be in the past rather than the future. 

"Ever so scrry," she said on the street, her voice 
coming from behind him. *Couldn't get away, Mr. 
Britt." 

He turned and smiled at her, feeling the movement 
of his moustache as he parted his lips. He knew only 
too well, he said. “Some other time then?" 

"Maybe tomorrew. Maybe lunchtime.” 

"Im off myself from twelve to one. Look, you 
wouldn't faner a drink? I could advise you just as 
easily over a d-ink." 

"Oh, you wauldn’t have the time. No, I mustn't take 
advantage—" 

"You're no: at ail. If you've got ten minutes?" 

"Well, it's ewfully good of you, Mr. Britt. But I 
really feel I’m -aking advantage, I really do.” 

"A New Yezr's drink." 

He pushed cpen the doors of the saloon bar of The 
Drummer 3oy. a place he didn't often enter except for 
office drinks a’ Christmas or when someone leaving 
the agency was being given a send-off. Ron Stocks and 
Mr. Blackstaffe were usually there in the evenings; he 
hoped they'd be there now to see him in the company 
of the girl fram Green the Chemist's. *What would 
you like?" he asked her. 

“Gin and peppermint’s my poison, only honestly, I 
should pay. No let me ask you—" 

“I woulcn't dream of it. We can sit over there." 

The Drummer Boy, so early in the evening, wasn't 
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full. By six o'clock the advertising executives from the 
firm of Dalton, Dure and Higgins, just round the 
corner, would have arrived, and the architects from 
Frine and Knight. Now there was only Mrs. Gregan, 
old and alcoholic, known to everyone, and a red-fleshed 
man called Bert, with his poodle, Jimmy. It was disap- 
pointing that Ron Stocks and Mr. Blackstaffe weren't 
there. 

"You were here lunchtime Christmas Eve," she 
said. 

"Yes, I was." He paused, placing her gin and 
peppermint on a cardboard mat that advertised Guin- 
ness. “I saw you too." 

He drank some of his Double Diamond and carefully 
wiped the traces of foam from his moustache. He real- 
ized now that it would, of course, be quite impossible 
to give her a hug on the street outside. That had been 
just imagination, wishful thinking, as his mother would 
have said. And yet he knew that when he arrived home 
twenty-five or so minutes late, he would not tell Hilda 
that he'd been advising an assistant from Green the 
Chemist's about a holiday on the Costa Brava. He 
wouldn't even say he'd been in The Drummer Boy. 
He'd say Blackstaffe had kept everyone late, going 
through the new package that Eurotours was offering 
in Germany and Luxembourg this summer. Hilda 
wouldn't in a million years suspect that he'd been 
sitting in a public house with a younger woman who 
was quite an eyeful. As a kind of joke, she quite regu- 
larly suggested that his sexual drive left something to 
be desired. 

"We were thinking about the last two weeks in 
May," Marie said. “It’s when Mavis can get off too.” 

“Mavis?” 

“My friend, Mr. Britt.” 


ilda was watching Z Cars in the sitting room, 
drinking V.P. wine. His stuff was in the oven, 
she said. “Thanks,” he said. 

Sometimes she was out when he returned in the 
evenings. She went round to friends, a Mr. and Mrs. 
Fowler, where she drank V.P. and played bridge. On 
other occasions she went to the Club, which was a 
place with a license, for card players and billiard play- 
ers. She quite liked her social life, but always said 
beforehand when she’d be out and always made ar- 
rangements about leaving food in the oven. Often in 
the daytime she’d go and make jewelry with Violet 
Parkes, who also went in for this occupation; and often 
Violet Parkes spent the day with Hilda. The jewelry- 
making consisted for the most part of threading plastic 
beads on a string or arranging plastic pieces in the 
settings provided. Hilda was quick at it and earned 
more than she would have if she went out every day, 
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saving the fares for a start. She was better at it than 
Violet Parkes. 

“All right, then?" she said as he carried his tray of 
food into the sitting room and sat down in front of the 
television set. “Want some V.P., eh?" 

Her eyes continued to watch the figures on the 
screen as she spoke. He knew she’d prefer to be in the 
Fowlers’ house or at the Club, although now that 
they’d acquired a TV set the evenings passed easier 
when they were alone together. 

“No, thanks,” he said in reply to her offer of wine, 
and began to eat something that appeared to be a 
rissole. There were two of them, round and brown in a 
tinfoil container that also contained gravy. He hoped 
she wasn’t going to be demanding in their bedroom. 
He eyed her, for sometimes he could tell. 

“Hi,” she said, noticing the glance. “Feeling fruity, 
dear?" She laughed and winked, her suggestive voice 
seeming odd as it issued from her thin, rather dried-up 
face. She was always saying things like that, for no 
reason that Norman could see, always talking about 
feeling fruity or saying she could see he was keen when 
he wasn’t in the least. Norman considered that she was 
unduly demanding and often wondered what it would 
be like to be married to someone who was not. Now 
and again, fatigued after the intensity of her lovemak- 
ing, he lay staring at the darkness, wondering f her 
bedroom appetites were related in some way to the fact 
that she was unable to bear children, if her abandon 
reflected a maternal frustration. 

He lay that night, after she'd gone to sleep, listening 
to her heavy breathing, thinking of the girl in Green 
the Chemist’s. He went through the whole day in his 
mind, seeing himself leaving the flat in Putney, hearing 
Hilda calling out about the emery boards and the 
toothpaste, seeing himself reading the Daily Tele- 
graph in the tube. Slowly he went through the morn- 
ing, deliciously anticipating the moment when she 

handed him his change. With her smile mistily nover- 
ing, he recalled the inquiries and demands of a number 
of the morning’s customers. “Fix us up Newcastle and 
back?" a couple inquired. *Midweek's cheaper, is it?" 
A man with a squashed-up face wanted a week in 
Holland for himself and his sister and his sister’s 
husband. A woman asked about Greece, another about 
cruises on the Nile, a third about the Scilly Isles. Then 
he placed the CLOSED sign in front of his posi-ion at 
the counter and went out to have lunch in 3ette's 
Sandwiches off the Edgeware Road. “Packet of emery 
boards," he said again in Green the Chemist’s, ‘and a 
small Colgate's." After that there was the conve^sation 
they'd had, and then the afternoon with her sm le still 
mistily hovering, as in fact it had, and then her pres- 
ence beside him in The Drummer Boy. Endlessly she 
lifted the glass of gin and peppermint to her lips, 
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endlessly she smiled. When he slept he dreamed of her. 
They were walking in Hyde Park and her shoe fell off. 
“I could tell you were a deep one,” she said, and the 
next thing was Hilda having one of her early morning 
appetites. 


confided to Mavis. “Something, though.” 
* Married, is he?" 

*Oh, he would be, chap like that." 

“Now, you be careful, girl." 

*He has the same eyes as Sinatra. That blue, you 
know." 

“Now, Marie—" 

“I like an older fella. He's got a nice moustache.” 

*So's that fella in the International." 

“Wet behind the ears. And, my God, his dan- 
druff!”’ 

They left the train together and parted on the plat- 
form, Marie making for the underground, Mavis 
hurrying for a bus. It was quite convenient, really, 
living in Reading and traveling to Paddington every 
day. It was only half an hour and chatting on the 
journey passed the time. They didn’t travel back 
together in the evenings because Mavis nearly 
always did an hour’s overtime. She was a computer 
programmer. 

“I talked to Mavis. It's okay about the insurance," 
Marie said in Travel-Wide at half past eleven that 
morning, having slipped out when the shop seemed 
slack. There’d been some details about insurance he’d 
raised the evening before. He always advised insur- 
ance, but he’d quite understood when she’d made the 
point that she’d better discuss the matter with her 
friend before committing herself to the extra expendi- 
ture. 

“So I’ll go ahead and book you," he said. “There'll 
just be the deposit.” 

*Mavis wrote the check." She pushed the pink slip 
across the counter to him. “Payable to Travel- Wide." 

“That’s quite correct." He glanced at it and wrote 
her a receipt. He said, *I looked out another brochure 
or two. Id quite like to go through them with you. So 
that you can explain what's what to your friend." 

*Oh, that's very nice, Mr. Britt. But I got to get 
back. I mean, I shouldn't be out in the middle of the 
morning." 

“Any chance of lunchtime?” 

His suavity astounded him. He thought of Hilda, 
deftly working at her jewelry, stringing orange and 
yellow beads, listening to the Jimmy Young program. 

“Lunchtime, Mr. Britt?" 

“We'd maybe talk about the brochure." 

He fancied her, she said to herself. He was making a 


“J don’t know what it is about that chap,” Marie 
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pass, talking about brochures and lunchtime. Wel, she 
wasn’t disagreeable. She'd meant what she'd said to 
Mavis: she liked an older fella and she likec his mous- 
tache, so smooth it looked as if he put some: hing on it. 
She liked the name Norman. 

“All right, then,” she said. 

He couldn't suggest Bette's Sandwiches because you 
stood up at a shelf on the wall and ate the sandwiches 
off a cardboard plate. 

“We could go to The Drummer Boy," he suggested 
instead. “I’m off at twelve-fifteen." 

“Sav half past, Mr. Britt.” 

“TIl be there with the brochures." 

Again he thought of Hilda. He thought of her wiry, 
pasty limbs and the way she had of snorting. Some- 
times when they were watching the telewision she'd 
suddenly want to sit on his knee. She’d get worse as she 
grew older; she’d get scrawnier; her hair, already 
coarse, would get dry and gray. He enjoyed the 
evenings when she went out to the Club or to her 
friends’ the Fowlers. And yet he wasn’: being fair 
because in very many ways she did her best. It was just 
that you didn’t always feel like having someone om your 
knee after a day’s work. 

“Same?” he said in The Drummer Boy. 

“Yes, please, Mr. Britt." She'd meant tc say tFat the 
drinks were definitely on her, after all he'd spent last 
night. But in her flurry she forgot. She p:cked up the 
brochures he'd left on the seat beside her. She pre- 
tended to read one, but all the time she was wa:ching 
him as he stood by the bar. He smiled as he turned and 
came back with their drinks. He said something about 
it being a nice way to do business. He was drinking gin 
and peppermint himself. 

“I meant to pay for the drinks. I meant to say. I’m 
sorry, Mr. Britt." 

“Norman, my name is." He surprised himself again 
by the ease with which he was managing tae situation. 
They'd have their drinks and then he'd suggest some of 
the shepherd's pie, or ham-and-salad roll, if she'd 
prefer it. He'd buy her another gin and peppermint to 
get her going. Eighteen years ago he used to buy Hilda 
further glasses of V.P. wine with the same thought in 
mind. 

They finished with the brochures. She ‘old him she 
lived in Reading; she talked about the town. She 
mentioned her mother and her mother's friend Mrs. 
Druk, who lived with them, and Mavis. She told him a 
lot about Mavis. No man was mentioned, no boyfriend 
or fiance. 

“Honestly,” she said, “I’m not hungry.” She 
couldn't have touched a thing. She just wanted to go on 
drinking gin with him. She wanted to get slightly 
drunk, a thing she’d never done before in the middle of 
the day. She wanted to put her arm through his. 
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“It’s been nice meeting you,” he said. 

“A bit of luck.” 

“I think so too, Marie.” He ran his forefinger 
between the bones on the back of her hand, so gently 
that it made her want to shiver. She didn’t take her 
hand away, and when she continued not to he took her 
hand in his. 


fter that they had lunch together every day, 
always in The Drummer Boy. People saw 
them, Ron Stocks and Mr. Blackstaffe from 
Travel-Wide, Mr. Fineman the pharmacist from 
Green the Chemist’s. Other people from the travel 
agency and from the chemist’s saw them walking about 
the streets, usually hand in hand. They would look 
together into the shop windows of Edgeware Road, 
drawn particularly to an antique shop full of brass. In 
the evenings he would walk with her to Paddington 
Station and have a drink in one of the bars. They’d 
embrace on the platform, as other people did. 

Mavis continued to disapprove; Marie’s mother and 
Mrs. Druk remained ignorant of the affair. The holi- 
day on the Costa Brava that May was not a success 
because all the time Marie kept wishing Norman Britt 
was with her. Occasionally, while Mavis read maga- 
zines on the beach, Marie wept and Mavis pretended 
not to notice. She was furious because Marie’s low 
spirits meant that it was impossible for them to get to 
know fellas. For months they’d been looking forward 
to the holiday and now, just because of a clerk in a 
travel agency, it was a flop. “I’m sorry, dear," Marie 
kept saying, trying to smile; but when they returned to 
London the friendship declined. *You're making a fool 
of yourself,” Mavis pronounced harshly, “and it’s dead 
boring having to hear about it." After that they ceased 
to travel together in the mornings. 

The affair remained unconsummated. In the hour 
and a quarter allotted to each of them for lunch there 
was nowhere they might have gone to let their passion 
for one another run its course. Everywhere was public: 
Travel-Wide and the chemist’s shop, The Drummer 
Boy, the streets they walked. Neither could easily 
spend a night away from home. Her mother and Mrs. 
Druk would guess that something untoward was in the 
air; Hilda, deprived of her bedroom mating, would no 
longer be nonchalant in front of the TV. It would all 
come out if they were rash, and they sensed some 
danger in that. 

“Oh, darling,” she whispered one October evening 
at Paddington, huddling herself against him. It was 
foggy and cold. The fog was in her pale hair, tiny 
droplets that only he, being close to her, could see. 
People hurried through the lit-up station, weary faces 
anxious to be home. 
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“I know,” he said, feeling as inadequate as he always 
did at the station. 

“I lie awake and think of you,” she whispered. 

“Yov’ve made me live," he whispered back. 

“And you me. Oh God, and you me.” She was gone 
before she finished speaking, swinging into the train as 
it moved away, her bulky red handbag the last thing he 
saw. It would be eighteen hours before they’d meet 
again. 

He turned his back on her train and slow'y made his 
way through the crowd, his reluctance to make the 
journey back to the flat in Putney seeming physical, 
like a pain, inside him. “Oh, for God's sake!” a woman 
cried angrily at him, for he had been in her way and 
had moved in the same direction as she had in seeking 
to avoid her, causing a second collision. She dropped 
magazines on the platform and he helped her to pick 
them up, vainly apologizing. 

It was then, walking away from this woman, taat he 
saw the sign. HOTEL ENTRANCE it said ın red neon 
letters, beyond the station's main bookstal.. It was the 
back of the Great Western Royal, a shortcut to its 
comforts for train travelers at the end of their journey. 
If only, he thought, they could share a roem there. If 
only for one single night they were granted the privi- 
lege of being man and wife. People passed through the 
swing doors beneath the glowing red sign, people 
hurrying, with newspapers or suitcases. Withou: quite 
knowing why, he passed through the swing doors 
himself. 

He walked up two brief flights of steps, through 
another set of doors, and paused in the enormous hall 
of the Great Western Royal Hotel. Ahead of him, to 
the left, was the long, curved reception counter and, to 
the right, the porters’ desk. Small tables and armchairs 
were everywhere; it was carpeted underfoot. There 
were signs to lifts and to the bar and the restaurant. 
The stairway, gently rising to his left, was gracious, 
carpeted also. 

They would sit for a moment in this hall, he imag- 
ined, as other people were sitting now, a few with 
drinks, others with pots of tea and plates half empty of 
assorted biscuits. He stood for a moment, watching 
these people, and then, as though he possessed a room 
in the hotel, he mounted the stairs, saying to 1imself 
that it must somehow be possible, that sure y they 
could share a single night in the splendor of this place. 
There was a landing, made into a lounge, with 
armchairs and tables, as in the hall below. People 
conversed quietly; a foreign waiter, elderly and limp- 
ing, collected silver-plated teapots; a Pekingese dog 
slept on a woman’s lap. 

The floor above was different. It was a long, wide 
corridor with bedroom doors on either side of it. Other 
corridors, exactly similar, led off it. Chambermaids 
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passed him with lowered eyes; someone gently laughed 
in a room marked STAFF ONLY; a waiter wheeled a 
trolley containing covered dishes and a bottle of wine 
wrapped in a napkin. BATHROOM a sign said, and he 
looked in, just to see what a bathroom in the Great 
Western Royal Hotel would be like. “My God!” he 
whispered, possessed with the idea that was, for him, to 
make the decade of the 1960s different. 

Slowly he entered. He locked the door and slowly sat 
down on the edge of the bath. The place was huge, as 
the bath itself was, like somewhere in a palace. The 
walls were marble, white veined delicately with gray. 
Two monstrous brass taps, the biggest bath taps he’d 
ever in his life seen, seemed to know already that he 
and Marie would come to the bathroom. They seemed 
almost to wink an invitation to him, to tell him that the 
bathroom was a comfortable place and not often in use 
since private bathrooms were now attached to most of 
the bedrooms. Sitting in his mackintosh on the edge of 
the bath, he wondered what Hilda would say if she 
could see him now. 


e suggested it to Marie in The Drummer Boy. 

He led up to it slowly, describing the interior 

of the Great Western Royal Hotel and how 

he had wandered about it because he hadn’t wanted to 

go home. “Actually,” he said, “I ended up in a bath- 
room.” 

“You mean the toilet, dear? Taken short—" 

*No, not the toilet. A bathroom on the second floor. 
Done out in marble, as a matter of fact." 

She replied that honestly he was a one, to go into a 
bathroom like that when he wasn't even staying in the 
place! He said, “What I mean, Marie, it's somewhere 
we could go.” 

*Go, dear?" 

“It’s empty half the time. Nearly all the time it must 
be. I mean, we could be there now. This minute if we 
wanted to." 

*But we're having our lunch, Norman." 

“That’s what I mean. We could even be having it 
there." 

From the saloon bar's jukebox a lugubrious voice 
pleaded for a hand to be held. “Take my hand,” sang 
Elvis Presley, “take my whole life too.” The advertis- 
ing executives from Dalton, Dure and Higgins were 
loudly talking about their hopes of gaining the Canadi- 
an Pacific account. Less noisily the architects from 
Frine and Knight complained about local planning 
regulations. 

“In a bathroom, Norman? But we couldn't just go 
into a bathroom.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, we couldn't. I mean, we couldn't." 


"What I’m saying is we could.” 

"| want to marry you, Norman. I want us to be 
together. I den't want just going to a bathroom in some 
hotel." 

“I know; | want to marry you, too. But we've got to 
work it out." 

"Yes, I know." 

It was a familiar topic of conversation between them. 
They tcok it for granted that one day, somehow, they 
would be married. They had talked about Hilda. He'd 
described Hiida to her, he'd drawn a picture of Hilda 
bent over her jewelry-making in a Putney flat, or going 
out to drink V.P. with the Fowlers or at the Club. 

What they had to work out where Hilda was 
concerned wzs the economics of the matter. He would 
never, at Travzl- Wide or anywhere else, earn a great 
deal of mone». Familiar with Hilda's nature, he knew 
that as soon as a divorce was mooted she'd set out to 
claim as much alimony as she possibly could, which by 
law he would have to pay. She would state that she only 
made jewelry fer pin money and found it increasingly 
difficult to de so due to a developing tendency toward 
chilblains or arthritis, anything she could think of. She 
would hate him for rejecting her, for depriving her of a 
tame compamen. Her own resentment at not being 
able to have children would somehow latch on to his 
unfaithfulness: she would see a pattern which wasn't 
really there; bitterness would come into her eyes. 

Marie had said that she had wanted to give him the 
children he had never had. She wanted to have children 
at once anc she knew she could. He knew it too: having 
children was part of her, you'd only to look at her. Yet 
that would mezn she'd have to give up her job, which 
she wanted to-do when she married anyway, which in 
turn would mezn that all three of them would have to 
subsist on his meager salary. And not just all three, the 
children also. 

It was a riddle that mocked him; he could find no 
answer, anc yet he believed that the more he and Marie 
were together, the more they talked to one another and 
continued to be in love, the more chance there was of 
suddenly hitting upon a solution. Not that Marie 
always listenec when he went on about it. She agreed 
that they had tesolve their problem, but now and again 
she just pretended it wasn't there. She liked to forget 
about the existence of Hilda. For an hour or so when 
she was with him she liked to assume that quite soon, 
in July or evem June, they'd be married. He always 
brought her back to earth. 

"Look, let's yest have a drink in the hotel," he urged. 
"Tonight, before your train. Instead of having one in 
the buffet." 

"But it's a hotel, Norman. I mean, it's for people to 
stay in—" 

"Anyone car go into a hotel for a drink." 





Lovers of Their Time 


That evening, after their drink in the hotel bar, he 
led her to the first-floor landing that was also a lounge. 
It was warm in the hotel. She said she'd like to sink 
down into one of the armchairs and fall asleep. He 
laughed at that; he didn't suggest an excursion to the 
bathroom, sensing that he shouldn't rush things. He 
saw her on to her train, abandoning her to her mother 
and Mrs. Druk. He knew that all during the journey 
she would be mulling over the splendors of the Great 
Western Royal. 

December came. It was no longer foggy, but the 
weather was colder, with an icy wind. Every evening, 
before her train, they had their drink in the hotel. “Pd 
love to show you that bathroom," he said once. “Just 
for fun." It was the first time he'd mentioned the bath- 
room since he'd mentioned it originally. She giggled 
and said he was terrible. She said she'd miss her train if 
she went looking at bathrooms, but he said there'd 
easily be time. “Gosh!” she whispered, standing in the 
doorway, looking in. He put his arm around her shoul- 
ders and drew her inside, fearful in case a chamber- 
maid should see them loitering there. He locked the 
door and kissed her. In almost twelve months it was 
their first embrace in private. 

They went to the bathroom during the lunch hour on 
New Year's Day, and he felt it was right that they 
should celebrate in this way the anniversary of their 
first real meeting. His early impression of her, that she 
was of a tartish disposition, had long since been 
dispelled. Voluptuous she might seem to the eye, but 
beneath that misleading surface she was prim and 
proper. It was odd that Hilda, who looked dried-up and 
wholly uninterested in the sensual life, should also 
belie her appearance. “I’ve never done it before," 
Marie confessed in the bathroom, and he loved her the 
more for that. He loved her simplicity in this matter, 
her desire to remain a virgin until her wedding. But 
since she repeatedly swore that she could marry no one 
else, their anticipating their wedding night did not 
matter. “Oh God, I love you," she whispered, naked 
for the first time in the bathroom. “Oh, Norman, 
you're so good to me." 

After that it became a regular thing. He would saun- 
ter from the hotel bar, across the huge entrance 
lounge, and take a lift to the second floor. Five minutes 
later she would follow, with a towel brought special- 
ly from Reading in her handbag. In the bathroom they 
always whispered, and would sit together in a warm 
bath after their lovemaking, still murmuring about the 
future, holding hands beneath the surface of the water. 
No one ever rapped on the door to ask what was going 
on in there. No one ever questioned them as they 
returned, separately, to the bar, with the towel they'd 
shared damping her compact and her handkerchief. 

Years instead of months began to go by. On the 
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jukebox in The Drummer Boy the voice of Elvis Pres- 
ley was no longer heard. “Why she had to go, 1 don't 
know," sang the Beatles, “she wouldn’t say. . .I believe 
in yesterday." And Eleanor Rigby entered people's 
lives, and Sergeant Pepper with her. The fantasies of 
secret agents, more fantastic than ever before filled 
the screens of London's cinemas. Carnaby Street, like a 
jolly trash can, overflowed with noise and color. And in 
the bathroom of the Great Western Royal Ho:el the 
love affair of Norman Britt and Marie was touched 
with the same preposterousness. They ate sandwiches 
in the bathroom; they drank wine. He whispered to her 
of the faraway places he knew about but had never 
been to: the Bahamas, Brazil, Peru, Seville at =aster, 
the Greek Islands, the Nile, Shiraz, Persepolis, the 
Rocky Mountains. They should have been saving their 
money, not spending it on gin and peppermint in the 
bar of the hotel and in The Drumme: Boy They 
should have been wracking their brains to find a solu- 
tion to the problem of Hilda, but it was nicer to 
pretend that one day they would walk together in 
Venice or Tuscany. It was all so different from the 
activities that began with Hilda's bedroom apoetites, 
and it was different from the coarseness that invariably 
surfaced when Mr. Blackstaffe got going :n The 
Drummer Boy on an evening when a Travel-Wide 
employee was being given a send-off. Mr. Blackstaffe's 
great joke on such occasions was that he liked to have 
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sexual intercourse with his wife at night and that she 
preferred the conjunction in the mornings. Once his 
wife actually turned up in The Drummer Boy and 
Norman found it embarrassing even to look at her, 
knowing as he did so much about her private life. She 
was a stout, middle-aged woman with decorated spec- 
tacles; her appearance, too, apparently belied much. 

In the bathroom all such considerations, disliked 
equally by Norman Britt and Marie, were left behind. 
Romance ruled their brief sojourns, and love sancti- 
fied—or so they believed—the passion of their physi- 
cal intimacy. Love excused their eccentricity, for only 
love could have found in them a willingness to engage 
in the deception of a hotel, and the courage that went 
with it: that they believed most of all. 

But afterward, selling tickets to other people or 
putting Marie on her evening train, Norman some- 
times felt depressed. And then gradually, as more time 
passed, the depression increased and intensified. “I’m 
so sad," he whispered in the bathroom once, “when 
I’m not with you. I don't think I can stand it.” She 
dried herself on the towel brought specially from 
Reading in her large red handbag. “You'll have to tell 
her," she said, with an edge in her voice that hadn't 
ever been there before. “I don't want to leave having 
babies too late." She wasn't twenty-eight any more; 
she was thirty-one. “I mean, it isn't fair on me," she 
said. 
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He knew it wasn't fair on her, but going over the 
whole thing vet again in Travel-Wide that afternoon he 
also knew that poverty would destroy them. He'd never 
earn much more than he earned now. The babies that 
Marie warted, and that he wanted too, would soak 
what there was up like blotting paper. It made him 
weary to think about it, it gave him a headache. But he 
knew she was right: they couldn't go on forever, living 
off a passing idyll in the bathroom of a hotel. He even 
thought, quite seriously for a moment, of causing 
Hilda's death. 

Instead he told her the truth, one Thursday evening 
after she'd been watching The Avengers on television. 
He just telc her he'd met someone, a girl called Marie, 
he said, vith whom he had fallen in love and whom he 
wished to marry. “I was hoping we could have a 
divorce," he said. 

Hilda turned the sound on the television set down 
without in any way dimming the picture, which she 
continued to watch. Her face did not register the 
hatred he had imagined in it when he rejected her; nor 
did bitterness suddenly enter her eyes. Instead she 
shook her head at him, and poured herself some more 
V.P. She said, “You’ve gone barmy, Norman.” 

“You can think that if you like." 

"Wherever'd you meet a girl, for God's sake?" 

"At werk. She's there in Vincent Street. In a 
shop." 

"And what's she think of you, may I ask?" 

"She's in love with me, Hilda." 

She laughed. She told him to pull the other one, 
adding that it had bells on it. 

"Hilda, I'm not making this up. I’m telling you the 
truth." 

She smiled into her V.P. She watched the screen for 
a moment; then she said, “And how long's this charm- 
ing stuff been going on, may I inquire?" 

He didr't want to say for years. Vaguely, he said it 
had been going on for just a while. 

"You're out of your tiny, Norman. Just because you 
fancy some piece in a shop doesn't mean you go getting 
hot under the cellar. You're no tomcat, you know, old 
boy." 

“I didn’t say I was." 

"You're no sexual mechanic." 

"Hilda—" 

“All chaps fancy things in shops; didn't your mother 
tell you tha:? D'you think I haven't fancied stuff 
myself, the chap who came to do the blinds, that randy 
little postman who whistled Rugby songs?" 

"I'm telling you I want a divorce, Hilda." 

She laughed. She drank more V.P. wine. *You're up 
a gum tree,” she said, and laughed again. 

"Hilda—" 

"Oh, for God's sake!" All of a sudden she was angry, 
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but more, he felt, because he was going on; not because 
of what he was actually demanding. She thought him 
ridiculous and said so. And then she added all the 
things he’d thought himself: that people like them 
didn’t get divorces; that unless his girlfriend was well- 
heeled, the whole thing would be a sheer bloody 
nonsense, with bloody solicitors the only ones to bene- 
fit. "They'l send you to the cleaners, your bloody 
solicitors will,” she loudly pointed out, with anger still 
trembling in her voice. *You'd be paying them back 
for years." 

“I don't care," he began, although he did. “I don't 
care about anything except—" 

"Of course you do, you damn fool." 

"Hilda—" 

"Look, get over her. Take her into a park after dark 
or something. It'll make no odds to you and me." 

She turned the sound on the television up and quite 
quickly finished the V.P. wine. Afterward, in their 
bedroom, she turned to him with an excitement that 
was greater than usual. “God, that switched me on," 
she whispered in the darkness, gripping him with her 
limbs. “The stuff we were talking about, that girl." 
When she'd finished her lovemaking she said, “I had it 
with that postman, you know. Swear to God. In the 
kitchen. And since we're on the subject, Fowler looks 
in here the odd time." 

He lay beside her in silence, not knowing whether or 
not to believe what she was saying. It seemed at first 
that she was keeping her end up because he'd men- 
tioned Marie, but then he wasn't so sure. “We had a 
foursome once,” she said, “the Fowlers and me and a 
chap that used to be in the Club." 

She began to stroke his face with her fingers, the 
way he hated. She always seemed to think that if she 
stroked his face it would excite him. She said, “Tell me 
more about this piece you fancy." 

He told her to keep her quiet and to make her stop 
stroking his face. It didn't seem to matter now if he 
told her how long it had been going on, not since she'd 
made her revelations about Fowler and the postman. 
He even enjoyed telling her, about the New Year's 
Day when he'd bought the emery boards and the 
Colgate's, and how he'd got to know Marie because she 
and Mavis were booking a holiday on the Costa 
Brava. 

"But you've never actually—" 

"Yes, we have." 

"For God's sake, where? Doorways or something? 
In the park?" 

“We go to a hotel." 

“You old devil!” 

"Listen, Hilda—" 

"For God's sake, go on, love. Tell me about it." 

He told her about the bathroom and she kept asking 
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him questions, making him tell her details, asking him 
to describe Marie to her. Dawn was breaking when 
they finished talking. 

*Forget about the divorce stuff," she said quite 
casually at breakfast. *I wouldn't want to hear nc more 
of that. I wouldn't want you ruined for my sake, 
dear." 


e didn't want to see Marie that day, although 
he had to because it was arranged. In any 
case she knew he'd been going to tell his 

wife the night before; she'd want to heer the 
outcome. 

*Well?" she said in The Drummer Bov. 

He shrugged. He shook his head. He said, “I told 
her." 

“And what'd she say, Norman? Whatd Hilda 
say?" 

*She said I was barmy to be talking about divorce. 
She said what I said to you: that we wouldn't manage 
with the alimony." 

They sat in silence. Eventually Marie said, “Then 
can't you leave her? Can't you just not go back? We 
could get a flat somewhere. We could put off kiddies, 
darling. Just walk out, couldn't you?" 

“They'd find us. They'd make me pay." 

*We could try it. If I keep on working you could pay 
what they want." 

“Tt’ll never pan out, Marie." 

*Oh, darling, just walk away from her." 

Which is what, to Hilda's astonishment, he did. One 
evening when she was at the Club he packed his 
clothes and went to two rooms in Kilburn that he and 
Marie had found. He didn't tell Hilda where he was 
going. He just left a note to say that he wouldn't be 
back. 

They lived as man and wife in Kilburn, sharing a 
lavatory and a bathroom with fifteen other people. In 
time he received a court summons, and in court was 
informed that he had behaved meanly and despicably 
to the woman he'd married. He agreed to pay regular 
maintenance. 

The two rooms in Kilburn were dirty and uncom- 
fortable, and life in them was rather different from the 
life they had known together in The Drummer Boy and 
the Great Western Royal Hotel. They planned to find 
somewhere better, but at a reasonable price that was 
hard to find. A certain melancholy descended on them, 
for although they were together they seemed as far 
away as ever from their own small house, their chil- 
dren, and their ordinary contentment. 

*We could go to Reading," Marie suggested. 

"Reading?" 

“To my mum's." 
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*But your mum's nearly disowned you. Your mum's 
livid, you said yourself she was." 

“People come round." 

She was right. One Sunday afternoon they made the 
journey to Reading to have tea with Marie's mother 
and her friend Mrs. Druk. Neither of these women 
addressed Norman, and once when he and Marie were 
in the kitchen he heard Mrs. Druk saying it disgusted 
her, that he was old enough to be Marie's father. 
*Don't think much of him," Marie's mother replied. 
“Pip-squeak, really." 

Nevertheless, Marie's mother had missed her 
daughter's contribution to the household finances, and 
before they returned to London that evening it was 
arranged that Norman and Marie should move in with- 
in a month: on the firm understanding that the very 
second it was feasible their marriage would take place. 
*He's a boarder, mind," Marie's mother warned. 
“Nothing only a boarder in this house." There were 
neighbors, Mrs. Druk added, to be thought of. 

Reading was worse than the two rooms in Kilburn. 
Marie's mother continued to make disparaging re- 
marks about Norman, about the way he left the lavato- 
ry, or the thump of his feet on the stair carpet, or his 
finger marks around the light switches. Marie would 
deny these accusations and then there'd be a row, with 
Mrs. Druk joining in because she loved a row, and 
Marie's mother weeping and then Marie weeping. 
Norman had been to see a solicitor about divorcing 
Hilda, quoting her unfaithfulness with a postman and 
with Fowler. *You have your evidence, Mr. Britt?" 
the solicitor inquired, and pursed his lips when 
Norman said he hadn't. 

He knew it was all going to be too difficult. He knew 
his instinct had been right: he shouldn't have told 
Hilda, he shouldn't have just walked out. The whole 
thing had always been unfair on Marie; it had to be 
when a girl got mixed up with a married man. “Should 
think of things like that," her mother had a way of 
saying loudly when he was passing an open door. “Self- 
ish type, he is," Mrs. Druk would loudly add. 

Marie argued when he said none of it was going to 
work. But she wasn't as broken-hearted as she might 
have been a year or so ago, for the strain had told on 
Marie too, especially the strain in Reading. She natu- 
rally wept when Norman said they'd been defeated, 
and so for a moment did he. He asked for a transfer to 
another branch of Travel- Wide and was sent to Ealing, 
far away from the Great Western Royal Hotel. 


ighteen months later Marie married a man in a 
brewery. Hilda, hearing on some grapevine 
that Norman was on his own, wrote to him 

and suggested that bygones should be allowed to be 
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bygones. Lonely in a bed-sitting-room in Ealing, he upstairs, seemed to Norman to be a fantasy that had E. 
agreed to talk the situation over with her, and after miraculously become real. The second-floor bathroom E. 
that he agreed to return to their flat. *No hard feel- belonged in it perfectly, the bathroom full of whispers a 
ings," Hilda said, “and no deception: there's been a and caressing, where the faraway places of his daily 
chap from the Club in here, the Woolworth's manag- work acquired a hint of magic when he spoke of them 
er." No hard feelings, he agreed. to a girl as voluptuous as any of James Bond's. Some- 

For Norman Britt, as the decade of the 1960s times on the tube he would close his eyes and, with the 
passed, it trailed behind it the marvels of his love affair ^ greatest pleasure that remained to him, he would recall 
with Marie. Hilda’s scorn when he had confessed had the delicately veined marble and the great brass taps, 
not devalued them. nor had the two dirty rooms in and the bath that was big enough for two. And now and 
Kilburn, nor the equally unpleasant experience in again he heard what appeared to be the strum of 
Reading. Their walk to the Great Western Royal, the distant music, and the voices of the Beatles celebrating 
drinks they could not afford in the hotel bar, their a bathroom love, as they had celebrated Eleanor Rigby 1 
studied nonchalance as they made their way separately and other people of that time. O 


THE It is so. . . comfortable. You need not put on your E 
CENTER best toga.—Pliny the Younger | 
The garden is only for you. It is a shell 
OF in which you live. It is a wall E. 
THE to keep you from the world. You are the center. E. 
Not the pool where dryads L. 
GARD EN pour water forever in meaningless gestures, ^ 
nor the stairs with stone balustrades 4 
where eagles spread their useless wings of stone x 
by nor the clipped alley between cypress hedges. 
Ann You are the garden. Let it circle round you. 


| You are the heart of the maze, where the laurel 

Stanfor d draws its own pyramid, shakes out its limbs 
overhangs the path and takes the form of trees. 
Leave Daphne there 
her freed limbs shaking in the autumn wind. 
See the colors of autumn—chrysanthemums, asters, 
the lawn covered with leaves where yellow and red 
rain from the trees, and for your pleasure 
the black-crested quail wander over the lawns. 


The boat drifts farther away; it is leaving 

and flocks of traveling common birds feast on the red berries. 
The orange trees 

set here and there forget the terraces 

and the path curves away between the pine trees. 

You are inside the garden, and it takes your form. 

It is real now, not a plan, not even a vista, 

but a warm wall in winter, an old coat thrown around you. 





PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR 
AS A DYING MAN 








A memoir by John McClenahan 


fter two operations and a period of declining 

health, the old man died early ene morning 

in a suburban hospital. We can call him 

Craig Brinton, M.D. At four o'clock the night supervi- 

sor telephoned to tell me that his departure had been 

quiet, and asked me to come in, sign the papers, and 
notify his family. 

As I dressed in the dark, my wife said, “Has he 
gone?" 

Yes, 

*Peacefully?" 

“Tt sounded that way." 

“You handled that one pretty well, dear.” 

“Oh, I don't —" 

“You never let me finish. You gave that dear man 
exactly what he asked for: no tubes or chamicak at the 
end; no antibiotics. Only morphine, a .ttle cocaine, 
hours of conversation, and your presence." She 
yawned. “I hope I’m as lucky when the t:me comes." 

“Never fear," I said. You're going ‘> tura into a 
laurel like Daphne, the Greek girl. But thanks for the 
kind words." 

Downstairs in the dim light of the fromt hall. Sheba, 
my Labrador retriever, stretched and held up her 
muzzle to me. The September air was heavy, humid. 1 
strolled along a deserted street, my coat slung over my 
shoulder, through shadows of maple boughs, past 
hedges singing with crickets. At the hospital the night 
watchman let me in and the telephone operator waved 
good morning. 

In July Dr. Brinton had taken a bad tura and I 
interrupted my vacation to call on him at hcme. He 
was stretched out on a wicker chaise 'ongue in his 
garden. I was startled to note how quickly he had 
failed. Never robust, he was now a stick of a man 
wrapped in a worn blue flannel bathrobe. Stubble bris- 
tled from his thin jaw. His guardsman’s moustache 
drooped untrimmed, unwaxed, over his lip. A small 
book, bound in calfskin, lay open on his lap. 

I said, “What happened?" 
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“Time passed,” he said. *And now I feel singularly 
depleted.” 

| untied his robe and ran my hand across his abdo- 
men. There was nothing to feel but a huge liver, 
gnarled and stony hard. 

“How are the bowels?” 

“Erratic. They move every day but occasionally at 
inconvenient moments.” 

“What are you reading?" 

He picked up his book. “Hazlitt’s Table Talk. Are 
you familiar with it?" 

“I was made to read Hazlitt in college, but I like him 
anyway." 

*He was a neglected master of prose. Few writers 
could so sharply judge, to the very last grain, exactly 
how much meaning a sentence could carry. You must 
recommend him to your patients. He gives them so 
much to hold lightly in hand." 

“I remember that he never raised his voice.” 

*Never. And everything on earth interested him. 
I’ve just finished what he had to say about travel. 
Listen to this, John: *We go a journey to be free of all 
impediments; to leave ourselves behind. . . .'" 

*Didn't he write that the soul of conversation is 
sympathy?" 

“Yes,” he said, pulling himself up on his chair. "But 
how sad that we doctors forget it. I was interested to 
learn not long ago that the faculty of one of our medi- 
cal schools includes a functionary whose title is 'Coor- 
dinator of Approach to the Patient.’ I can show it to 
you in a catalogue. Picture the smile on Hazlitt's face 
today, sitting in a classroom, when such a one would 
stand and write on the blackboard: ‘In approaching 
sick people the soul of conversation is sympathy.’ Up 
until recent times such instruction was given at home 
at the dinner table. Did I tell you what happened to me 
twenty-four hours after my last operation? I was in 
pain and asked to see the resident surgeon. He 
approached with my chart in hand and said: *Now let's 
see; just when were you operated on? " 


“A brave beginning," I said. “Tell me, do you think 
it’s possible to teach either conversation or sympathy 
in medical school?" 

"Probably not. It’s much too late. During my recent 
detentions in medical centers it became quite clear that 
listening is a vanishing art. Machines have taken over 
the function of interrogation. My doctors knew what 
forms to fill out, what prescriptions were called for, 
and what consultants to summon. I was bled each 
morning. But no one listened to me and no one knew 
what to sav." 

"Why should that be?" 

"I think two things are responsible. Doctors today, 
for a variety af reasons, are in deep distrust of simplic- 
ity, and few things are simpler than listening. Then 
there's the matter of haste—what an Englishman 
called ‘our therapy of perpetual activity.’ " 

I asked him what things besides sympathy keep 
conversation alive. 

“The idea of an amicable truce between minds—a 
temporary indifference to winning. We're still at work 
in America taming the wilderness. Everyone is trying 
to succeed, doctors included, and a speculative mind, 
contented with life, finishes last. I know a physician in 
New England with an international reputation as a 
clinician and research worker. His bosom is festooned 
with decorations. He’s in demand all over the world as 
a speaker at medical meetings. But what a tiresome 
man! His words bring no comfort or cheer to either the 
hale or the ailing. A week with him alone in an open 
boat would be a disaster. In discourse he smashes every 
lob. He demoli:shes every hypothesis, never once exam- 
ining it, however grotesque, scrutinizing, turning it 
over to marvel. For all their erudition, the best doctors 
I’ve known were wonderers.” 

He asked for a cigarette and I held up a match. It 
was time to go. 


fter August he never left his bed. I visited him 

in his cluttered room overlooking Brandy- 

wine Creek and the wooded hills, an emaci- 

ated figure, skin pale yellow, propped up in an enor- 

mous four-poster bed. Trophies hung on every wall: 

diplomas, a Distinguished Service Cross won for valor 

in a station hospital at Anzio, as well as photographs of 

dogs and children, and a Diirer woodcut, The Annunci- 

ation. We gossiped'for a time and I asked if he had 
been able to eat. 

"A little," he said. “One lamb chop for lunch and I 
kept it down. I've become a connoisseur of Junket! 
And the journey has carried me beyond a critical 
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John McClenahan is himself a doctor. He lives and 
practices in Philadelphia. 





outpost—I can no longer look at alcohol. Even the 
sight of a sherry flip makes me cringe." 

"What about the cancer drugs? Is the fluorouracil 
helping?" 

“Not very much. Why don't we discontinue it? My 
veins will call you blessed." 

“Very well. Are you having any pain?" 

"Some in my chest. Quite a lot in my right flank. 
And I could do without the constant nausea." 

I took a bottle from my pocket. Here's something 
better than sherry. Brompton Mixture, rich in com- 
forting herbs. Keep it on your bedside table and take a 
spoonful when necessary for the drearies." 

"You're very kind. I'll use it faithfully. Now tell me 
what you've been up to." 

I looked at his diplomas. “I’ve won an award." 

"Congratulations! For what?" 

"The American Medical Association has certified 
me a Recognized Physician until August 1, 1979." 

"I'm deeply impressed. How did you come by this 
coveted honor?" 

"I accumulated one hundred and fifty credit hours 
of Continuing Medical Education of which at least 
sixty were in Category I." 

"How's that again?" 

"Category I is a planned program, coordinated, 
administered, and evaluated in terms of specific educa- 
tional objectives." 

"Aha!" 

He scratched his chin and looked out the window. 
"How does it feel to be Recognized?" 

"Pretty good. I laid in some new facts and theories 
in the process, but on the whole the sensation is one of 
shortness of breath after a scramble for credits." 

He smiled. “Be kind to the AMA. It's been every- 
one's whipping boy for too long. At least give them 
credit for the hours of thought and compromise that 
went into that title, Recognized Physician. I wonder if 
everyone realizes how quickly doctors get rusty and 
how great is their need for periodic scouring. And how 
neat a trick it must be to try to measure a doctor's 
competence! His command of facts, yes. His judgment, 
perhaps, with the aid of batteries of computers. But 
grading him as a healer is something else, his art is so 
shot through with abstractions, so shaped by attitudes, 
intuitions, values, and other subtle emanations. Like 
any other art, I think it has to be measured by its effect 
on a person, in the manner of an Impressionist land- 
scape or a Bach fugue. How tempting it would be to 
suggest that patients be given the grade books, but 
here some distressing problems arise: the enduring 
success, alas, of quackery and facile manipulation just 
short of it, particularly at present when consumers 
hold so many standards of quality under suspicion. 
And yet I know of so many cures that cannot be ratio- 
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nally accounted for. Did you ever stand in the court- 
yard of Sainte Anne de Beaupré and try tc count the 
crutches on the church façade?” 

“Of course there are miraculous cures," I said. “But 
doctors must bring off their share of recoveries, too. 
Even the incompetent ones. From your years of obser- 
vation, how do you tell a good doctor from a bad one, 
leaving competence aside?" 

“A good one or a successful one?" 

“A good one." 

“By his honesty, principally, though seme of the 
most honest have small practices. Here ome comes to 
rely on two sources for help: medical students and 
children. In their second and third years, before their 
own pretensions begin to ripen, medical students can 
spot humbug at fifty paces. They openly declare it. 
And children, in general, sense and tsust honest 
doctors. Outside of the field of geriatrics. beware of 
doctors with few children as patients." 

“Are good doctors honest with patients 7" 

“Frequently. But the perversions of honesty are all 
too often sadism in masquerade. Do you remember the 
Greek word pharmakon? It means both remedy and 
poison. Honesty in a sickroom is as two-edged. Only an 
expert knows how much to employ." 

“You spoke of its perversions.” 

“They seem to me to be becoming more common- 
place and more profitable. Some doctors use them to 
frighten patients, others to reinforce submission or to 
satisfy a craving for indispensability." 

*Would you give me an example?" 

“Certainly. A middle-aged widow, obese and afflu- 
ent, awakes late at night with upper abdominal pain. It 
is eventually presumed to be due to a hiatus hernia. 
But on the night in question she summens a young 
doctor, newly arrived in the community, eager. His 
particular interest is in cardiology. He arrives prompt- 
ly, carrying his new electrocardiographic machine. He 
uses it, and after examining the tracings, he gives the 
lady an injection. ‘Mrs. W—,’ he says, ‘I’m going to be 
absolutely honest with you. If you had called me five 
minutes later, or if I hadn’t been at home, or if I had 
failed to come at once, I dread very much to think of 
what might have happened to you tonight. Now, clear- 
ly, there was no fraud in this effusion. It was nothing 
but alert merchandising, and entirely ethical. But from 
that moment on, Mrs. W— was his patient and his 
devotee.” 

“That sounds like a very successful gambit. What 
are some of the other secrets?” 

“It would take hours to cover them. They come 
down to skill with words, infinite self-confidence, and a 
disdain for cost. The experts are usually on display at 
medical meetings, poised on the rostrum delivering 
statistics in relaxed, almost diffident tones. Incompre- 
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hensible graphs are flashed on and off a screen accom- 
panied by resonant phrases such as ‘pharmacodynamic 
homeostatic effects’ and ‘benefits, of course, to await 
final evaluation.’ The feast is garnished with eponyms. 
Straw men are effortlessly dispatched and one is led, 
irresistibly, to the simple truth that no challenge is too 
great for the speaker. He will always know what to do. 
Speaking for myself, there were many times in my 
practice when I didn’t know what to do and I had to 
call for help. Whenever possible I called in a consultant 
I could trust. When starting practice, one comes in for 
some unpleasant surprises—nothing’s easier than for 
one doctor to undercut a rival subtly (‘He’s a fine 
doctor, but sometimes so hard to reach") or with a 
direct thrust (*Where in the world did you get that 
incision? It's going to leave a terrible scar—I hope he 
told you that’).” 

“You mentioned cost a moment ago." 

“I don't know how long we can afford the habit, but 
today nothing is more distrusted in a doctor than thrift. 
The watchword is *Charge it; someone will pay,' and 
where else but in health care do we ask ourselves what 
we're getting for our money? But now I’m a bit tired. 
Won't you stop in after a few days?" 


wo weeks later he lay in a corner room at the 

hospital. His temples were caverns; his hands, 

flexed on the bedcover, were carved in paraffin. 
But his eyes were bright and his conversation spirited. 
Hallucinations, perhaps induced by cocaine, intruded 
on his discourse. He described portraits hanging on the 
wall, most of them of friends long dead. I asked him 
what visitors had come to see him. 

*Constance, my sister, was here this morning to say 
goodbye. Poor dear, she’s three years older than I am 
and very tired. ‘Craig, she said, ‘this is very sad. I’m 
the one who should be going.’ I said, ‘Perhaps the 
parting won't be for long.’ I have very little religion but 
I confess at this moment to a keen sense of anticipa- 
tion. I’m not sentimental, either. When you brought 
me to the hospital I left a house I'd lived in for fifty- 
four years, and yet I felt no trace of deprivation. So 
thank you, John, for stopping, and for your care. Do 
you remember what the Roman poet said? ‘Living is 
what the wise man did yesterday.’ But I must get on 
with the paper.” 

I left him propped in bed, peering, through pince- 
nez, at The Evening Bulletin, as is customary in Phila- 
delphia. During the night he came down silently, alone, 
like a spent oak in a forest. 

I strolled home in a gentle rain. Sheba met me at the 
gate and we followed the scent of fresh coffee down a 
garden path to the hiss of traffic on the wet street, the 
twittering of birds, and the music of the morning. LJ 
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A CIRCUIT 
OF 
CORSICA 


by Paul Theroux 


orsica is France, but it is not 
French. It is a mountain range 
moored like a great ship with a cargo of 
crags a hundred miles off the Riviera. 
In its three climates it combines the 
high Alps, the ruggedness of North 
Africa, and the choicest landscapes of 
Italy, but most dramatic are the peaks 
which are never out of view and show in 
the upheaval of rock a culture that is 
violent and heroic. The landscape, 
which furnished some of the imagery 
for Dante's Inferno, has known heroes. 
The Latin playwright Seneca was exiled 
there; Napoleon was born there, and so, 
if local history is to be believed, was 
Christopher Columbus (there is a 
plaque in Calvi). Part of the Odyssey 
takes place there— Ulysses lost most of 
his crew to the cannibalistic Laestry- 
gonians in Bonifacio— and two hundred 
years ago, the lecherous Scot and biog- 
rapher of Dr. Johnson James Boswell 
visited and reported, “I had got upon a 
rock in Corsica and jumped into the 
middle of life." 
The landscape is just weird enough to 
be beautiful and too large to be pretty. 


On the west are cliffs which drop 
straight amd red into the sea; on the 
south there is true fjord, on the east a 
long, flat, and formerly malarial coast 
with the island's only straight road, on 
the north a p»pulous cape, and in the 
center the Gothic steeples of moun- 
tains, fringed by forests where wild 
boar are hunted. There are sandy 
beaches, pebbly beaches, boulder- 
strewn beaches; beaches with enormous 
waves breaking over them and beaches 
that are little more than mud flats; 
beaches with hotels and beaches that 
have never known the taint of a tour- 
ist’s footprint. There are five-star ho- 
tels and hotels that are unfit for human 
habitation. All the roads are dangerous; 
many are simply the last mile to an 
early grave. "There are no bad drivers 
in Corsica," a Corsican told me. “All the 
bad drivers di= very quickly.” But he 
was wrong—I saw many and I still have 
damp palms to prove it. 

On one of these terrible coast roads— 
bumper-scraping ruts, bottomless pud- 
dles, rocks in the middle as threatening 
and significant as Marxist statuary—I 
saw a hitehbiker. She was about 
eighteen, very dark and lovely, in a 
loose gown, bzrefoot, and carrying a 
basket. She might have been modeling 
the gown and zwaiting the approach of 
a Vogue phctographer. My car seemed 
to stop of its own accord, and I heard 
myself urging the girl to get in, which 
she did, thanking me first in French 
and then, sizmg me up, in halting 
English. Was ! going to Chiappa? I 
wasn't, but 1 agreed to take her part of 
the way: "Ard what are you going to do 
in Chiappa?" 

"I am a narwriste,” she said, and 
smiled. 

“A nudist?” 

She nodded and answered the rest of 
my questions. She had been a nudist for 
about five years. Her mother had been 
running around naked for eleven years. 
And Papa? No, 3e wasn’t a nudist; he'd 
left home—clothed—about six years 
ago. She liked the nudist camp (there 
are 900 nudists at Chiappa); it was a 
pleasant, healthy pastime, though of 
course when the weather got chilly they 
put some clothes on. Sooner than I 
wished she tcld me we had arrived, and 
she bounded toward the camp to fling 
her clothes off. 

At Palombagzia, the tourist beach a 
few miles away, ! hid behind a pine tree 
and put on my »athing trunks. I need 
hardly have bethered—the beach was 
nearly deserted. Rocks had tumbled 


into the sea, making natural jetties, 
and I decided to tramp over a dune and 
a rocky headland to get a view of the 
whole bay. There were, as far as the eye 
could see on that far side, groups of 
bathers, families, couples, children, 
people putting up windbreaks, strollers, 
rock collectors, sand-castle makers— 
and all of them naked. Naked mummy, 
naked daddy, naked kiddies, naked 
grandparents. Aside from the usual 
beach equipment, it was a happy little 
scene from idealized prehistory, naked 
Europeans amusing themselves, Cro- 
Magnon man at play. It was not a nud- 
ist camp. These were Germans, as bare 
as noodles, and apart from the absence 
of swimming togs the beach resembled 
many I have seen on Cape Cod, even to 
the discarded Coke cans and candy 
wrappers. I stayed until rain clouds 
gathered and the sun was obscured. 
This drove the Germans behind their 
windbreaks, and one woman put on a 
short jersey—no more than that—and 
paced the beach, squinting at the clouds 
and then leering at me. I suppose it was 
my fancy trunks. 


had decided to make a circuit of 

Corsica, to rent a car and drive 
slowly around the edge of the island, 
then pause and make my way over the 
mountains, from Moriani-Plage via 
Corte to Île Rousse, arriving where I 
had begun, in Ajaccio, the capital city. 
The trains are too small and tramlike to 
be anything but practical for the Corsi- 
can and vaguely amusing to the visitor; 
the three and a half hours by rail from 
Ajaccio to Bastia are not my idea of a 
railway gala. Besides, the best parts of 
Corsica are unreachable by train. 

The first twenty miles south of Ajac- 
cio, through the Col S. Giorgio to the 
handsome port of Propriano, are gor- 
geous—a fatal distraction because the 
road is so narrow and winding. Once 
out of the capital it is clear how under- 
populated Corsica is, an emptiness of 
eucalyptus trees and deep blue hills, 
stubbly fields and vineyards, and for- 
ests of cork oak and sweet chestnut. 
Ambitious Corsicans flee the island as 
soon as they can scrape the fare togeth- 
er, and the ones who stay rather despise 
the menial servicing jobs in hotels. 

Two decades ago the island was dying 
economically, but the arrival of exco- 
lonials from Algeria brought mecha- 
nized wine-making methods and the 
growing of mandarin oranges to Corsi- 
ca. And now there is a degree of pros- 
perity in Corsica's agriculture, with the 
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We were at the beach on one of those 
gorgeous fali days not long ago, and a lot 
of fishermen were enjoying the day with 
us. We asked, as we had all summer, 
"Any stripers?” The answer was once 
again a sad shake of the head. 








The truth is now unavoidable: The 
striped bass, one of the most delicious and 
wily game fish on the East Coast, a fish 
so perfectly prepared by thousands of 
millennia of evolution for life in coastal 
waters that its intelligence seems almost 
human, is dying out, and may be extinct 
within the next few years. 















JOHN COLE, the eminent environmen- 
talist, spent a good part of his younger 
years as a fisherman off the East End of 
Long Island. He learned not only to 
respect and admire the striped bass, but 
also to live in harmony with nature and 
another one of her creatures, his fellow 
man. Not since we had the privilege of 
publishing William Warner's Pulitzer 
prizewinning BEAUTIFUL SWIM- 
MERS have we read any book about 
man and nature as moving and evocative 
as Coles STRIPER: A STORY OF FISH 
AND MAN. 





















Perhaps if STRIPER's urgent message 
is taken to heart by enough people, the 
fishermen we meet next summer will 
have better news. 
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export of cheap wine. The good wine— 
and it is net the plonk the mainlanders 
say it is—is drumk locally. I can vouch 
for the Torraccid, Patrimenio, Sartène, 
Domaine Vico, and the resinous Clos de 
Bernadi. The Cersican ta»le wine that 
is exported is little more than red ink. 

Propriano hes many good restau- 
rants, specializing in the seafood that is 
caught offshore —the langouste and the 
ingredients for bouillabaisse. It has 
three excellent hotels ard, like many 
other Corsican -owns, a number of piz- 
za joints. It is the sort of place you 
expect Antibes or Juan-les-Pins to be: 
small, unerowded, sunny, and decked 
with oleanders and geran-ums—gerani- 
ums so healthy they have become bush- 
like, three or four feet high. 

The climb by car to the fastness of 
the steep moun:ain town Sartene is not 
rewarded by znything other than a 
glimpse cf one of the most forbidding 
(Prosper Mérinée callec it "the most 
Corsican ) towas I've ever seen. It is a 
town like a citadel, built on the summit 
of a rock» hill, with a dark main street 
and a reputatien for the vendetta. Be- 
yond Sartène, still movirg south, I saw 
two remarkabl» sights: the great gran- 
ite mountain of white oblong boulders 
called Montagne de Cagna; and, as I 
neared the coast, the splendid sight of a 
lion in stene crouched on Cap de Rocca- 
pina. The stramge features along this 
road are preparation “or something 
even stranger at the end of it: the sheer 
limestone cliffs which plunge past the 
fortified town of Bonifacio, the settle- 
ment on the fjord. It is a natural 
harbor, znd the town ore of the oldest 
in Corsica, but although it 1s spectacu- 
larly beautiful it has no zood hotel. For 
that I Grove up the coast to Porto- 
Vecchio, Corsima's newest resort town. 
Porto-Vecchio for all its sandy beaches 
(Palombaggia is the best of these), has 
a blowsy look of gimcrack modernism 
unrelated to tne ancien: town above it 
that shares its name. 

From this point in the southeast to 
Bastia in the northeast are sixty or 
more miles of emp:y, glittering 
beaches, rising to extensive vineyards 
which d:sappear at the foothills of tre- 
mendous mountains. Because this is 
Corsica s stra ghtest road, it is also the 
island's most dangerous—the only 
stretch, really, where ycu can get out of 
second gear. The seaside towns here are 
small, likable places; some look as if 
they have been put up within the past 
year, others tsuch as Aleria) were re- 
sorts at the time of the Roman Empire. 


Further north at Moriani-Plage, a 
seedy, half-abandoned resort with one 
overpriced hotel flanking a stagnant 
swimming pool, it is hard to make out 
whether the town is in the process of 
being built or destroyed. But I had no 
sooner concluded that I would never 
return to Moriani-Plage than the ho- 
tel’s waiter, who was also the cook, said 
he had a plump pheasant in the kitchen 
which was mine for the asking. 

I had been apprehensive—as who 
would not be? —by the thought of cross- 
ing the spine of Corsica’s mountain 
range. I took what I later realized to be 
one of the worst roads on the island. 
But if one proceeds slowly along these 
mountain tracks (the road to Corte 
follows the course of the Tavignano 
River; Edward Lear went this way in 
the 1860s purely for its scenic beauty), 
one can get from the east coast to the 
northwest, via Corte, in less than a 
day’s drive. Corte is a bright, wind- 
blown town on a crag, with at least one 
fine restaurant, in the Place Paoli. It is 
the heart of the island’s political and 
cultural identity and was the capital of 
the brief republic declared by Pasquale 
di Paoli in 1755. 

At Corte, if one seeks a destination, 
one has many choices: a short drive to 
the hunting lodges at Venaco, or the 
longer drives to Bastia, the quiet prom- 
ontory of Ile Rousse, the noisier resorts 
of Calvi or Porto. I struck out for Ile 
Rousse and ended up at the two-hun- 
dred-year-old Grand Hotel Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a bizarrely ramshackle 
chateau with a billiard room and a 
porter who tells you to go to bed when 
the clock strikes eleven. Ile Rousse is a 
neglected town, a bit geriatric in tone, 
with a great deal of charm. Some of this 
charm still lingers in the narrow 
streets of Calvi, but in the oversettled 
gorge which is Porto—a harrowing 
four-hour drive away—the charm is 
gone. It is as if, having accepted that 
German tourists are inevitable, the 
Corsicans had decided to dump 
them wholesale into this almost inac- 
cessible notch to bellow away their 
vacation. 

Because it is purely for vacationers, I 
think Porto is a place for vacationers to 
avoid. The fact that it is probably the 
most beautiful corner of the island is a 
bit sad, for what is inescapable is that it 
is overcrowded, overdeveloped, and ir- 
redeemably Teutonic. The pseudo-luxu- 
ry is similarly a feature of the newer 
resorts at Sagone and Tiuccia; none of 
these west-coast watering holes has the 


rocky charm end cemfort that I found 
elsewhere im Corsica. 

A car seems a neeessity, but cars are 
easy to hire, and driving, one discovers 
how small Corsica is, how much can be 
seen in a week. There is no need to be 
stuck anywhere on the island, and the 
Corsicans speak French badly enough 
that no visitor need feel self-conscious. 
I spoke nothing but Italian for a week 
and managed very well. The only Corsi- 
can I met whe spoke English was the 
girl nudist near Chiappa, but I guessed 
that she came inte contact with all 
sorts of peaple. 


The Corsicans have a reputation for 
being unfriendly. They certainly look 
gloomy, and their character is incon- 
testably dour; but they are not smug or 
critical, they can be helpful, and they 
seem genuinely interested in strangers. 
“Simple in manner and thoroughly 
obliging,” wrote Edward Lear, “anxious 
to please the traveler, yet free from 
compliment and servility." One old 
woman in the market at Ile Rousse told 
me in pidgin Italian that she thought 
Americans were "sweet." It is not a 
sentiment I have heard expressed any- 
where else in Europe. 
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PUBLIC ART 
Arrogance Alfresco 


by Jerome Tarshis 


ast December The New Yorker ran 
1 an article about Claes Oldenburg, 
the distinguished artist, who had just 
installed his Betcolumn in front of a 
new federal building in Chicago. The 
Batcolumn is a 100-foot-tall sculpture 
in the shape of a baseball bat standing 
on its narrow end. From the article one 
gathered that art critics, museum peo- 
ple, and the GSA (General Services 
Administration), thegovernment agen- 
cy that had commissioned the sculp- 
ture, all approved of it. But Oldenburg 
himself, althouzh he had done other 
publie sculptures and expected to go on 
doing them, entered a dissenting obser- 
vation. 

"I don't really know if I'm in favor of 
public sculpture,” he is quoted as say- 
ing. “I think art is intrusive and incom- 
prehensible, so why spend public funds 
on it? The Bat is very intrusive. Also, I 
feel uneasy about the large-scale ego- 
tism that goes into public monuments. 
Maybe that sor: of thing is no longer 
justified. The Chicago Picasso is a good, 
tough piece, but the public had no real 
say in it—Pieasso gave the design, and 
a group of rich people paid to have it 
built.” 

How dare he? How can an artist, 
presumably dedicated to enriching his 
environment as well as himself and his 
fellow artists, say such things to a 
reporter? Doesr't he believe in the 
magical power cf Art, held up before 
every eye, to humanize our cities and 
improve us all? 

But then he is probably not the only 
person in the art world who has had at 


least occasional doubts on this subject. 
In modern architecture we have the 
example of Peter Blake, a great evange- 
list turned freethinker; he edited the 
magazine Architectural Forum for 
years, practiced modern architecture 
himself, and then decided something 
was wrong. He has since written a book 
denouncing the presuppositions he did 
so much to expound, and architecture in 
general is going through a kind of 
convulsion, leading from “modern” to 
“postmodern,” because so many other 
architects feel that the nasty Philis- 
tines were not entirely wrong when 
they complained that modern architec- 
ture was cold, inhuman, and degrad- 
ing. 

Well, I love many works of modern 
art. I have been a friendly reviewer of 
new art, and I like some large-scale 
outdoor sculptures. But although I feel 
embarrassed about saying this in print, 
I also am not sure I'm in favor of public 
sculpture. 

In Amsterdam last year I saw one 
result of a government program under 
which artists receive what is in effect a 
guaranteed annual income for being 
artists and giving the government a 
stipulated number of works. The gov- 
ernment now owns a lot of art, and it 
has strewn modern sculpture of indif- 
ferent quality all over the city. One 
fears that, just as many young couples 
live on houseboats because of the apart- 
ment shortage in Amsterdam, the ca- 
nals will soon be full of sculpture boats 
to deal with a population explosion in 
outdoor sculpture. 
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One sees less outdoor sculpture in 
New York, and the average quality is 
higher, but in both cities I have the 
feeling that a gang of vandals-in- 
reverse has wreaked havoc upon places 
that looked nice to begin with. (These 
remarks are not directed to young peo- 
ple trying to improve a slum, but to the 
high-class art crowd.) 

Although I can explain why a piece of 
geometrical recreation made of Cor-ten 
steel is Art, the truth is that when I 
visit New York I like to walk around the 
Conservatory Lake in Central Park and 
say hello to the statues of Alice in 
Wonderland and Hans Christian An- 
dersen. These are not great leaps of the 
human imagination. But they look nice, 
and they are small enough so that you 
can ignore them and enjoy the park 
without having a colossal Work of Art 
enrich your mind, willy-nilly. 

If our governments—federal, state, 
or municipal—want to subsidize the 
enterprise of art, that is fine with me. 
Considering what it costs to build and 


run a warship these days, I can hardly 
complain that we can’t afford it. But I 
don’t necessari-y want to be forced to 
see the result. 

During the Depression the WPA had 
a program in which it paid artists to 
work in their scudios on anything they 
pleased. The results ended up in gar- 
bage cans, the artist's collection, pri- 
vate colleetions, or museums, and that 
strikes me as the way it should be. 

On the other hand, I saw God's own 
plenty of WPA murals. They were not 
truly mocern, znd many were not terri- 
bly fine, even in their own way, but they 
were at least civic, and that is an appro- 
priate quality in public art. 

Truly modern art, modern art at its 
best, is net civic. During the nineteenth 
century, ene goal of a career in academ- 
ic art was that your prizewinning large 
painting might be installed in some city 
hall. Or you might be asked to do a 
mural for a public building, or a monu- 
ment to the brave soldiers who fell for 
France. 





Public art was expected to affirm the 
value of collective endeavor. Many art- 
ists felt there was something dishonest 
about all those works of art in honor of 
the State, Justice, Science, and Com- 
merce. They were also bored by the 
neoclassical style. As a viewer I cannot 
say that all those curvaceous cuties, 
interchangeably representing France, 
Justice, or Chemistry, were wholly 
without their attractions. But I under- 
stand the artists' point of view. 

Modernism, in both the visual arts 
and literature, proposed that people 
could do better with their minds and 
lives than serve in the armed forces, 
work hard for prosperity and social 
progress, or even give unthinking as- 
sent to whatever might be done in the 
name of social revolution. Experimen- 
tal art has historically been intended to 
promote subversive, critical, and pri- 
vate thoughts, although it is a melan- 
choly fact that anything at all can be 
turned into mere decoration. If artists 
find it hard to understand why con- 
servatives of both right and left dislike 
modern art, let them remember 
that, unlike the art it replaced, theirs 
is, at least in principle, an art of 
dissent. 


ut that is modern art at its best. 
What happens when a govern- 
ment or a corporation has a Program 
for art is all too often dreadful. Consul- 
tants and galleries specializing in art- 
for-architects go into business, and 
what they sell is a cheap, ghastly paro- 
dy of art. 

I speak with all the more bitterness 
because I often eat lunch in the cafete- 
ria of the new Federal Building in San 
Francisco. Under an art program in- 
tended to enrich my life, the GSA, 
which builds and manages federal of- 
fice buildings, has installed so-called 
art in the cafeteria. That art consists of 
abstractions hardly better in design 
than wallpaper, except that the ab- 
stract elements are so large that they 
cannot be ignored, as wallpaper could 
be. It’s not the worst abstract art I’ve 
ever seen, but it is pointless as decora- 
tion for a cafeteria. I like a visually 
pleasant environment, but I find the 
people who use the cafeteria more in- 
tensely pleasant than the pallid GSA 
art. 

The needless tarting up of that cafe- 
teria, like the commissioning of Olden- 
burg’s Batcolumn, results from the idea 
that city folk are in a visually barren 
environment and need to be saved by 


Art. The fact i*that anyone who lives in 
a man-made ervironment is quite am- 
ply stimulated--isually. If one wishes to 
enrich that environment, the way to do 
it is not to have a giant pseudo-Bran- 
cusi or pseudo-Anthony Caro sculpture 
in front of every new courthouse—the 
building itself being a horror—but to 
raise the general level of architecture, 
design, and construetion. 

On the cover of the May 1977 issue of 
Art News, we see a celebrated example 
of public seulpcare, Alexander Calder's 
Flamingo, installed in front of a federal 
building in Caicago. The sculpture 
looks attractive, and one reads that 
many love it. The building looks like yet 
another consequence of the Interna- 
tional Style in architecture, bare, recti- 
linear, and cheap. One feels that the 
high-class people have decided they 
cannot make that building or its neigh- 
bors or Chieage really fine, so they will 
apply Art as if È were a Band-Aid, and 
in this case a giant Band-Aid. 


hope we-car nave public art without 

a Program. a bureaucracy, and a 
large appropriation cf money that must 
be spent. The only sure result of a 
Program is the empleyment of program 
administrators. t isn't even a certainty 
that the artists will make money on 
publie art commissions; Oldenburg is 
reported to hawe lost quite a lot on 


Batcolumn, anc it commonly happens | 


that the artist just about recoups his 
expenses. 

If we institut:cnalize the idea that no 
new building mast go up without its 
mural in the loboy and its sculpture in 
front, some maney will flow to some 
artists; but if we continue to operate 


under our present assumptions, a lot of | 


painfully unplezsant or painfully insip- 
id art will be polluting our city land- 
scapes. 

It may be that if we are to have a 
public art that is not painful to most of 
the general pubiic, artists will have to 
develop a postmedern art, just as the 
architects are trying to develop a post- 
modern architecture. I myself enjoy 
and commend tie private pleasure of 
modern art. I’m glad it has been made 
available, to those who choose to look at 
it, in such places as the Museum of 
Modern Art. Part of the pleasure of 
modern art censists of being seduced by 
a kind of arraganee. I believe that we as 
taxpayers ought to think twice about 
paying to have that arrogance writ 
very, very large upan our cities, in 
materials that lest forever. 
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SUSAN SONTAG 
To Outrage and Back 


by Benjamin DeMott 


usan Sontag’s name has been synon- 
S ymous with sharp-eyed trendiness 
in the arts since the appearance, a 
dozen years ago, of her first volume of 
essays, Against Interpretation. Her 
critical manner, impatient and intense, 
had at its core from the start a fierce 
conviction that the lives led by the 
majority of us—people of middle 
means, middle ambition, middle 
years—are nothing short of appalling. 
Her themes and preoccupations were 
unrelentingly modernist—alienation, 
deracination, powerlessness, blockage 
of perception and communication, 
death of relationship, rage for transfor- 
mation, search for new consciousness, 
and (no skipping this) the bourgeois 
West as disease and moral collapse. 
Low culture and high, film, music, let- 
ters, painting belonged to Miss Sontag’s 
beat. But her heroes, campy or other- 
wise, inventors of Theaters of Cruelty 
such as Artaud’s, or banishers of the 
human voice from books, such as Ro- 
land Barthes (the “writing degree zero” 
man), were invariably image breakers. 
Not a household word among them. 
The attitudes and assumptions shap- 
ing Against Interpretation are fully vis- 
ible in much of Susan Sontag’s other 
writing—reportage, travel narrative, 
filmseripts, fiction. A novel called 
Death Kit (1967), for example, blended 
Dostoevskian and Kafkaesque accents 
in a tale of ambiguous homicide involv- 
ing a character named Diddy (Did he? 
Didn’t he?). An account of a wartime 
visit to North Vietnam— Trip to Hanoi, 
published in 1968 and included in Styles 
of Radical Will (1969)—focused on the 
reporter as tormented isolato, hyper- 
conscious in Asia of differences be- 
tween luxuriantly complicated egos like 
her own and the simpler sensibilities of 
her Vietnamese hosts, and hypercon- 
scious on the way home of differences 
between herself and people less guilt- 
ridden about the war than she. Miss 
Sontag has spared her readers bravura 
autobiography, but the accumulating 
evidence about her tastes, together 
with glimpses afforded by passages in 
the Hanoi journal and by her answers 
to magazine questionnaires, has kept 
her from becoming an enigma. Only to 
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nonreaders has she been a legend, ob- 
scure in the mists of People fame; 
others have had a clear and distinct 
sense of her as a person. 

A person of value and distinction. 
Roland Earthes may turn out to be 
rather more of a literary con man than 
Miss Sortag predicted, but in writing 
about him in the early sixties she was 
serving as a warning system, usefully 
alerting audiences to an oncoming jug- 
gernaut cf literary theory. In writing 
coolly about pornography (Styles of 
Radical Will), she established that ra- 
tional discrimination was as feasible in 
this quarter of discourse as elsewhere, 
thereby helping to sweep away coyness. 
And in amply being herself—woman 
on the seene, curious, restless, unac- 
cepting, an explorer of consciousness 
“taking certain drugs (in a serious spir- 
it),” viewer of a million films, celebra- 
tor of “daring hybridizations” (Ger- 
trude Stein and David Riesman con- 
joined m Jean-Luc Godard)—Miss 


Sontag functioned as an effective re- 
minder that participating vibrantly in 
the culture of one’s age isn’t the same 
thing as soaking up PBS Trollope re- 
peats orbatches of Harvey Wallbangers. 

A useful critic, a valuable person— 
but alse, I’m afraid, somebody about 
whom reservations have seemed inevi- 


table almost from the beginning. The 
trendiness was partly to blame, natu- 
rally. Writers are mistrusted when 
their choice of subjects and their as- 
sessments of worth appear to reflect 
fashion alone. Whipped in Miss Son- 
tag’s pages from the Marquis de Sade to 
John Cage, from Bresson to Bergman to 
Bataille et al., a reader commences to 
hope for a wild surprise: say, a piece 
about Booth Tarkington’s Penrod 
books. The reason is neither need for 
comic relief (Miss Sontag is seldom 
funny), nor preference for Penrod over 
Bergman (defensible). The reason is 
worry about the paucity of proof of full 
independence, proof that not all the 
critic’s interests bear fashion’s seal. 
But there is a deeper problem than 
trendiness; call it thinness of experi- 
ence, lack of conversance with common 
life. In the works mentioned, Miss Son- 
tag appears obsessed with the idea that 
every neighbor is a monster and that 
daily life is rape. “Most people in this 
society who aren’t utterly mad are, at 
best, reformed or potential lunatics” 
(“The Pornographic Imagination”). To 
a man we're locked in “the isolation of a 
private self" (Trip to Hanoi). Nothing 
can “redeem what this particular civili- 
zation has wrought upon the world. The 
white race is the cancer of human histo- 





ry... ." ("What's Happening in Amer- 
ica?"). One corollary of this conviction 
of the universal hatefulness of next 
door is that, on earth, the only sounds 
intelligence makes are violently denun- 


~ciatory and outraged. We know John 


Cage is brainy, because his irony is 
"devastating." We know Sade is brainy, 


because he's an “express train of out- 
rages.” We know Jasper Johns is 
brainy, because he has “disdain for the 
‘meanings’ established by bourgeois- 
rationalist culture.” We know the Fu- 
turists and the Dadaists and William 
Burroughs are brainy, because they 
share “a harsh despair and perverse 
vision of apocalypse.” 


ntelligenee is always angry: corollary 
I one. Corollary two is that worth- 
while folks (worthwhile works of art, 
too) must, in the nature of things, tear 
themselves to bits. Self-destruction— 
personal agony—is their sole impera- 
tive. The correet posture is Godard’s, 
"each of [whose| films is a totality that 
undermines itseif; a de-totalized totali- 
ty." The correc: voice is ironic, “contin- 
ually undermiring one's assumptions." 
The great ach:evement is the creation 
of works such as Bergman's, that are 
rich in “an almost defiling charge of 
personal agony." 

We're still free hereabouts, happily, 
to relish anguish ceaselessly and to 
decree absolutely (to ourselves) that 
goodness is gone for good. I’m for that 
freedom, as who isnt? But I’m also 
convinced that people who ceaselessly 
promote anguish as “our” norm tend to 
rouse skepticism. Miss Sontag, in the 
works in question, sees a mark of supe- 
riority in an artist who insists unde- 
viatingly on the wretchedness of our 
condition and the pervasiveness of our 
unconcern with each other. But other 
observers see other things: precious- 
ness, unreality, remoteness from life as 
lived. 

And it must be said that the latter 
defects are at least as vexingly present 
in two of this author’s most recent 
books as they have been before in her 
career. On Photography (1977), an often 
provocative study of the impact of pho- 
tographic images upon modern life, re- 
peatedly mocks belief in empathy as a 
human resource. as well as belief in the 
possibility of human solidarity amidst 
diversity. "Boribastie" and “pushy” 
Walt Whitman is a man on “a giddy 
trip,” as is Edward Steichen with that 
naive notion of ais about a “Family of 
Man"; "this message of identification 
with other Americans is foreign to our 
temperament now.” What we like, Miss 
Sontag observes. are photographs that 
"suppress, or at east reduce, moral and 
sensory queasiness” and “make a com- 
passionate response feel irrelevant." 
Walker Evans is “barely credible." 
Diane Arbus's pictures of freaks are 
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our meat—work that is "reactive 
against gentility, against what is ap- 
proved," work that crusades "against 
boredom." 

The anti-boredom crusade jangles 
the nerves not only of the critic but of 
many key characters in her fiction; wit- 
ness J, Etcetera (Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux, $8.95), a collection of eight stories 
written over the last decade or so. The 
tales foeus upon an urban suicide, a 
couple sharing “parenting problems" — 
bizarre problems—with an analyst, an 
American woman slogging about Eu- 
rope with a male companion in the 
futile hope of revitalizing herself and 
her “relationships,” others. The liter- 
ary influences are Nathanael West and 
Franz Kafka. Decline and entropy are 
omnipresent: “ ‘At the beginning of the 
world, everything was America.’ How 
far from the beginning are we? When 
did we first start to feel the wound?” 
And the familiar, knowing, but still 
weird enthusiasm for the defilements 
of personal agony darkens page after 


page. 


fter such knowledge, what forgive- 
ness? The notion that a real turn 
could oceur in a career like Miss Son- 
tag’s laeks plausibility on its face. At 
moments in Trip to Hanoi, as she 
praised the North Vietnamese for their 
patriotism, neighborliness, openness, 
joy in life, and faith in human goodness, 
the thought came that when the report- 
er returned she might just discover 
America. She might begin to grasp, 
that is, that the attractive qualities of 
her Hanoi hosts, if absent from 
enclaves of Manhattan intellectuals, 
are everywhere visible in the middle 
America of PTA meetings and truck 
stops and volunteer associations. 

But nothing of the sort happened. 
Back home Miss Sontag quickly re- 
sumed her old self, settling into the 
familiar, comfortably murky modernist 
blackishness, and proving thereby 
(seemingly) that in this career no turn 
could come. Yet the case is that, with 
the publication of Illness as Metaphor 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $8.95), a turn 
seems zo have come. The psychological 
landscape of Miss Sontag’s work has 
abrupt_y—in truth, almost astonishing- 
ly—altered; she steps forward in this 
most recent piece of writing as critic of 
the assumptions and values hitherto 
controlling her work, prepared for the 
first time to acknowledge the dignity of 
other attitudes and faiths besides those 
of modernist coteries. (The book was 
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published before J, Etcetera but written 
after even the latest of the stories.) 

Admittedly Illness as Metaphor isn't 
conceived as an act of conversion. It 
presents itself as an attack on some 
corrupt uses of language. In a series of 
ten meditations on the human failure to 
grasp that sickness is not a metaphor, 
not a sign standing in for something 
else, not a symbol of a moral or cultural 
condition, Miss Sontag develops the 
thesis that it is therefore wrong to use 
sickness as a means of interpreting the 
character of either individuals or na- 
tions. 

On every side, the author notes, peo- 
ple waffle on figuratively about disease, 
as though there were no limits to the 
likenesses between it and war—or poli- 
tics, slavery, vice, you name it. One 
example of this punitive and improper 
use of "illness" is Miss Sontag's own 
assertion in the sixties that "the white 
race is the cancer of human history." 
(Minus italies and other vehemence, 
this zinger is quoted and condemned in 
Illness as Metaphor.) Another example 
is Norman Mailer's explanation that 
*had he not stabbed his wife (and acted 
out ‘a murderous nest of feeling’) he 
would have gotten cancer and ‘been 
dead in a few years himself.’ ” Still 
another is the declaration by Karl Men- 
ninger that “illness is in part what the 
world has done to a victim, but in a 
larger part it is what the victim has 
done with his world, and with himself.” 
Metaphoric thinking along these lines, 
like the claim that a “specific cancer 
personality” exists, isn’t just cruel, says 
Miss Sontag; it probably impedes scien- 
tific progress toward cures. For that 
reason it is essential to know where 
such thinking comes from—the pro- 
cesses by which disease becomes mythi- 
cized—and how best to combat it. 

Illness as Metaphor is designed as a 
contribution toward this end. Miss Son- 
tag attempts to prove that the chief 
sources of the offensive habits of mind 
are literary, none more pivotal than the 
nineteenth-century Romantic move- 
ment with its mythicization of con- 
sumption. The material adduced in sup- 
port of the argument—snippets from 
Shelley, Keats, and Byron, and from 
dozens of others, writers as various as 
Oliver Goldsmith, Georg Groddeck, 
Wilhelm Reich, and Thomas Mann—is 
absorbing. But no less so is the explica- 
tion of the complex interchanges of 
rhetorical role among tuberculosis, can- 
cer, and mental illness over the past 
two centuries. And when the author 


probes contemporary politics, recalling 
her reader to John Dean on Watergate 
(“a cancer within—close to the Presi- 
dency”), er Arab polemics on Israel as 
"the cancer of the Middle East," her 
conviction that such metaphors are ve- 
hicles of dangerous evasion achieves 
striking force. 

I don't firally believe, however, that 
the prime value of this book lies in the 
analysis of the sickness-of-our-time 
metaphor. er :n the discovery of its 
sources. What is most revelatory is 
Miss Sontag's encounter with the as- 
sumptions and superstitions underly- 
ing the language of agony she has 
attempted to demystify. To speak of a 
murderous deed as self-curative isn't 
merely to make a metaphor; it is to 
bring forward implicitly a broad-rang- 
ing set of ideas. And to lay bare the 
content of such a metaphor is, accord- 
ingly, to lay bare a whole system of 
thought about strength, weakness, en- 
ergy, sensitivity, creativity, superiority. 

As it happens, the system of thought 
pertinent to illness metaphor is among 
the most important intellectual under- 
pinnings ef modernism. And this in 
turn means that Miss Sontag is survey- 
ing, in Illness as Metaphor, precisely 
the dogmas about the human condition 
that have shzped the work of the artists 
she has most admired and imitated. 

What are these dogmas? One holds 
that heightenec melancholy and cer- 
tainty about one’s total separateness 
from others neeessarily establish one 
as superb. (“The melancholy charac- 
ter—or the tubercular—was a superior 
one,” writes Miss Sontag wryly: “sensi- 
tive, creative. a being apart.") Another 
holds that sensitivity, powerlessness, 
and disease are, if not interchangeable, 
near allies. (“Tuberculosis provided a 
metaphorie equivalent for delicacy, 
sensitivity, sadness, powerless- 
ness... .") Another holds that only 
sickness is interesting. (“This idea—of 
how interesting the sick are—was given 
its boldest and most ambivalent formu- 
lation by Nietzsche . . . and [his] fa- 
mous judgments about individual 
weakness and cultural exhaustion in- 
corporate anc extend many of the cli- 
chés about TB.") Still another holds 
that insanity equals enlightenment: 
“The romanticizing of madness reflects 
in the most vehement way the contem- 
porary prestige of irrational or rude 
(spontaneous) behavior, (acting-out) of 
that very passionateness whose repres- 
sion was once imagined to cause TB, 
and is now thought to cause cancer.” 


As the writer comes to grips with 
these and related fatuities, her scorn of 
the stuff increases. The voice that once 
swelled in admiration of Sade as a kind 
of moral exemplar now carries an edge 
of protest at the tyranny of the ex- 
treme. The reasonableness of a conserv- 
ing optimism—trust in decency, in com- 
petence, in the possibility of success in 
the struggle against the worst of our 


ailments—flickers into sight. It is | 
hinted that modesty and moderacy de- | 


serve regard as civilizing values. Before 
the end, in a few likably acerb sentences 
about modernist heroes and heroines 
(the “hectic, reckless creatures of pas- 
sionate extremes, someone too sensitive 
to bear the horrors of the vulgar, every- 
day world”), Miss Sontag seems capable 
of genuine affection for middle ways, 
for what Randall Jarrell described as 
“the dailiness of life.” Once before in 
her career, Miss Sontag spoke of opti- 
mism—impersonal good cheer—with- 
out disgust, but that was in another 
country (North Vietnam). In this book 
she manages to see it as a resource for 
our kind. 

Caution: The authorial self recreated 
in Illness as Metaphor retains profound 
reservations about the culture and its 
politics, and despite the new tone con- 
tinues to occupy a position a fair dis- 
tance from the “vulgar, everyday 
world.” Further caution: This book is 
not inspirational or complacent in mes- 
sage. Miss Sontag’s plea is for the resto- 
ration of the sense of fact to human 
discourse, for some released time from 
the cage of subjectivity, for fuller alert- 
ness to both the complication and the 


comprehensibility of the real world, | 


and for more skepticism of “our” stan- 
dard “language of despair, of discon- 
tent about and obsessive preoccupation 
with the isolated self and its never alto- 
gether satisfactory ‘relationships.’ ” 
Time to come off it, she’s telling us. 
Time to uncover the superstition and 
fantasy hidden in our solemnly re- 
garded perspectives on ourselves. Time 
to kick—for good—the ego-inflating 
habit of self-laceration. 

Can a single short, pithy book reverse 
an entire career? Impossible to say. 
Literary careers are often mysteriously 
patternless; today a door opens, briefly, 
offering surprising views, and tomor- 
row it is inexplicably slammed shut. I 
do know, however, that I’d like to read 
more by Susan Sontag that’s written in 
the spirit of Illness as Metaphor. Her 
happiest and least conventional book, 
it's also immeasurably her shrewdest. 
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THE LirEsACY Hoax by Paul Copperman. 
Morrow, 510.95. Early in his survey of 
certain dismal aspects of American ed- 
ucation, Mr. Cepperman observes that 
“children tend to learn what they are 
taught. Conversely, . . . children tend 
not to learn what they are not taught." 
This seemingly obvious notion is the 
basis of his whole testy, sensible, well 
documen*ed diatribe. As president of 
the Institute cf Reading Development 
in San Francisco, Mr. Copperman has 
for years been dealing with clients, 
some at the graduate-school level, 
whose disabilities in reading and writ- 
ing arise from what they were not 
taught. He maintains that a school sys- 
tem which does not teach needs correc- 
tion. He propases steps to insure such 
correction. These proposals will be hor- 
rifying te many educators because they 
all have ene pcint in common: they will 
require 20th sehool administrators and 
classroom teachers to think. 





SILENCE «T SALERNO by Francis Steegmul- 
ler. Holt, Rinekart & Winston, $8.95. Mr. 
Steegmuiler has amused himself by 
concocting a semisatirical tale of inad- 
vertent derring-do on an imaginary is- 
land off Naples. Any reader looking for 
entertainment should be pleased with 
the adventure, while readers familiar 
with artzmmuseam scandals or the capers 
of the inzernational jet set will be hilar- 
iously entranced by it. 


THE GR&AT MUTINY by Christopher Hib- 
bert. Viking, $15.00. The so-called Muti- 
ny of 1857 has been viewed as the first 
Indian demand for independence or the 
last convulsion of Indian feudalism. Ei- 
ther way, it was a bloody, complicated 
upheaval, rica in the unexpected and 
inexplicable. Mr. Hibbert tells the story 
well, with much enlivening detail. The 
fact that the detail is drawn largely 
from English participants gives the 
book a superficial air of bias which the 
author works hard to counteract. He is 
well aware that the British asked for 
the trouble they got. Illustrations, glos- 
sary, notes, index. 


A CHILDHOOD: The Biography of a Place by 
Harry Crews. Harper & Row, $8.95. With 
what czn only be described as unjusti- 
fied nostalgiz, Mr. Crews describes his 
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life as the small son of a Georgia share- 
cropper. Poverty was extreme, condi- 
tions were barbarous, conduct was fre- 
quently disgusting. Why Mr. Crews 
should wish to remember Bacon County 
is a puzzle. That he should successfully 
arouse in the reader both interest in the 
place and sympathy for its benighted 
inhabitants is a near miracle. 


THE STREET WHERE I Live by Alan Jay 
Lerner. Norton, $10.95. There is little of 
Mr. Lerner’s private life in this engag- 
ing memoir, but a vast amount of infor- 
mation on the construction and produc- 
tion of such shows as My Fair Lady and 
Camelot. The problems of musicals 
range from the catastrophic to the ludi- 
crous but they have one great merit: 
they are never dull. Illustrations, lyr- 
ics. 


CARAVANS TO TARTARY by Roland and 
Sabrina Michaud. Viking, $37.50. The Mi- 
chauds spent four years on the caravan 
routes of northern Afghanistan, taking 
color photographs of fuzzy Bactrian 
camels, striking people, and varied 
scenery. These pictures are utterly 
entrancing for their fine composition as 
well as for their exotic and beautiful 
subject matter. The text provides back- 
ground information in a pleasantly in- 
formal way. 


CHOPIN by George R. Marek with Maria 
Gordon-Smith. Harper & Row, $12.95. 
Chopin, who deserves a good new biog- 
raphy, now has a fine one in this well 
organized, skillfully written, thorough- 
ly and entertainingly documented ac- 
count of his life. The author (or authors 
—Ms. Gordon-Smith’s contribution is 
never explained) intends to prove that 
Chopin was no fragile, mistily in- 
spired Romantic with a brain limited 
to his keyboard, but rather a con- 
scious musical innovator, a conscien- 
tious craftsman, and an intelligent, hu- 
morous, cultivated man. The proof is 
convincing all the way. Illustrations, 
bibliography, chronology, appendixes, 
index. 


THE BUCHWALD Stops HERE by Art Buch- 
wald. Putnam's, $9.95. It will be a bad 
day when the Buchwald stops any- 
where. The man's column is a pillar of 
the Republic. 


SLAVE RELIGION by Albert J. Raboteau. 
Oxford, $13.95. One of the more infu- 
riating defenses of slavery was its al- 
leged provision of Christian salvation 
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LIKE IT? 


The card in this issue will 
bring The Atlantic to you for 


the next seven months at a 
surprisingly reasonable rate. 











A new magazine for all 
parents who want to help 
their children’s minds grow 





Parents’ Choice is the first critical maga- 
zine about children’s media designed 











especially for parents. It is a 16-page bi- | ^ WA PERS 
monthly review, assembling essays and | MEE C VUA 
information about books, television, mtn P. 
movies, records, toys and educational =F ! (os 
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Peter Blos 
Jeanne Chall, Reading Specialist and Ju‘ Harris 


Senator Muriel Humphrey 
Anne Pellowski, Director of 
Children's Cultures at the U.N. 


We invite you to become a charter member of Parents’ Choice Send your check for $7 or 
more to Parents’ Choice Foundation, Box 185, Waban, Mass. 02168. 


THERE’S NO MAGAZINE LIKE IT! 


Count me in! Enclosed is $7 for a year's six issues of Parents’ Choice, a rewew of children's media. 


Professor of Education at Harvard 
Robert Coles, M.D. 
Benjamin DeMott 


Name 
Address 
City State. 2 s Zip 

Make checks payable to: Parents’ Choice Foundation, Box 185, Waban, Mass. 02168 
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Unclued lights are the names of avenues on a Moncpoly board, one from 
each of the eight different colors: Baltic, Oriewtal, States, Tennessee, Indi- 
ana, Atlantic, Pacific, and Park (though not an avenue, it has its "place" 
with the others). 

























Across. 1. PINE-AP (P[ee]L)E 9. ANON (double def) 11. RUSTIC (its in cur rev.) 
12. ANTLER (anag.) 14. KN-EES (see rev.) 16. DO-RE 17. FELL (double def.) 19. 
BARS (double def.) 20. sic (double def.) 22. AT-T*C 23. STICK (double def.) 25. 
CAR (anag.) 27. SIGH(t) 28. HE'LL (double def.) 39. ETCH (hidden) 31. 
DEN(O)TED 34. CASTE (homophone of cast) 37. INTUIT (anag.) 38. RETAIL (7 in 
later rev.) 39. A’(VAIL)S 40. ENDS (double def.) Bown. 2. I-NUN-DATE 3. NOSE 
(a nasal homophone of does) 4. (c)ENTERS 5. ARI(S)ES 6. LA(N)D 7. MIEN 
(homophone of mean) 8. SCRATCH-Y 10. BANE ‘anag. 13. TILT (double def.) 
15. OBSIDIAN (anag.) 18. HIGH TIDE (homophene of ^i tied) 21. CA(LDRO)N 
(lord anag.) 24. CHOU (anag.) 26. (p)RECEDE 29. LETS (double def.) 32. 
E-N(a)VY 33. TI(L)E 35. SANS (double def.) 36. ELSE (the odd letters of en- 
listee) 
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to the heathen African. By hunting 
through old documents, church records, 
and slave narratives, Mr. Raboteau has 
pieced together the more interesting 
truth, which is that many slaveholders 
recognized the democratic element in 
Christianity and wanted none of it on 
their premises, while the enslaved Afri- 
cans were distinctly selective in the 
aspects of Christianity which they em- 
braced. This book is good, lively social 
history. Notes, index. 





ARCIMBOLDO by André Pieyre de Mandi- 
argues. Abrams, $28.50. Arcimboldo was 
that sixteenth-century artist who con- 
trived human heads out of flowers, 
fruit, animals, old tree stumps, or hard- 
ware and is, in consequence, often dis- 
missed as an amusing but minor eccen- 
tric. M. de Mandiargues considers him a 
painter worth more respect, and cer- 
tainly the color plates in this handsome 
book show the man to have possessed 
an eerie power, half humorous, half 
sinister. Translated by I. Mark Paris. 


Mv Mosy Dick by William Humphrey. 
Doubleday, $6.95. This small book about 
a big trout is designed for sentimental 
anglers, who will believe every word of 
it—except, of course, the size of the 
fish. 


THE GREEK ISLANDS by Lawrence Durrell. 
Viking, $25.00. What amounts to an 
extensive guidebook by a man who 
knows and loves the Greek Islands and 
has the power to make the reader fall in 
love with them too. Photographs, many 
in fine color, maps, index. 


Portions of the following recently pub- 
lished books appeared in The Atlantic: 


JAMES JONES: A Friendship by Willie Mor- 
ris. Doubleday, $8.95. 


NEVER Too LATE by John Holt. Dela- 

corte/Seymour Lawrence, $10.00. 
—Phoebe-Lou Adams 

AE ORE ONS +S Md 

LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 

Paul Theroux’s books include The 


Great Railway Bazaar and Picture 
Palace. 


Jerome Tarshis, a California art critic, 
has been guest curator at the San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art. 


Benjamin DeMott, professor of 
English at Amherst, is a contributing 
editor of The Atlantic. 








by Emily Cox and Henry Rathvon 





DECIPHERMENT 


Clue answers when deciphered enter 
the grid as “lights.” The first letters 
of Across answers, taken in order, 
spell out a relevant phrase (from a 
certain song) and the volume in which 
the phrase is found. Answers include 
two proper nouns and a slightly 
uncommon word (25A). Punctuation 
in the clues may be used deceptively. 








ACROSS 


2. Goods brought in to some cities 
I'm starting 


6. Everybody spin around to pass out 
10. The first day quickly brings rain 
11. Sleepy bats: none molts 


12. Line familiar to a weatherman 
gets more eenfused with this 


14. Flatfoot has left with the sound of 
a horse's walk 


17. Rocket on Encelacus filled with 
chemical compound 


18. Swollen as a horn that’s been 
played too much? 

19. Makes up grades 

22. Unsound incentives for rail travel 

24. Breakfast with egg, hash, tamale 

25. "Flying Ant" —volume at the fore 

31. Abstract treatment of pie, in my 
opinion 

34. Barefoot to no avail? 

35. Deepest withim monist, perhaps 


36. Part of steam engine starting to 
blow on fuel ship 


97. Exercises and reduces, you say 


38. Messengers bring Victory in: 
yes/no/ possi bly 
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DOWN 





. Something funny in Iosco, 


Michigan 


. Ten lions behaving rudely? 
. Superlatively witty saying about 


saphead 


. Flower came up 
. Cat or catfight in the near future 


A sad Noel without any company 


. À speaker, Celt or otherwise 

. Bird circling North Dakota city 

. Blows a horn made from tool set 

. Bullet in puncture makes you lame 
. The first precise circle 

. Include us while stirring hot coal 


for a big fire 


Note: The instructions above are the special instructions for this month's puzzle. It is 
assumed that you know how to decipher clues. For a complete introduction to clue-solving, write to The 
Atlantic Reprint Department, enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 





"PUZZLER , 


. Think nothing about Granny, e.g. 
. I'm from "South Pacific” and I will 


be seen in flick, in love 


. Submariner coming up with 


foreboding 


. Slyly rob pail from cook 
. Badgers providing the top of mink 


stoles perhaps 


. "A-ring-a-ring" out in the ocean 
. Listen to "Bills" —barbershop 


singers 


. Rock notes? 

. British weavers with flowers 
30. 
. Feel searchingly in soft clothing 
33. 


Posse flips coins 


Bucks— there's one inside 
belonging to me 


The solution to last month's 
Puzzler appears on the opposite page. 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 








BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, cloth. 
Free details. WRITERS, Box 285E, Floral Park, N.Y. 
11001. 





WRITERS: "UNSALABLE' MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 





EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 


POETRY, SHORT STORY CONTESTS—Prizes, pos- 
sible publication. For details, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Potpourri International, Pub- 
lisher Box 6183Z, Wyomissing, Pa. 19610. 


Editing, revising manuscripts. Sally R. Hayashi, 
5342 N. Winthrop, Chicago 60640 


POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $3. 
LYF-J, Box 722, Inglewood, CA 90307. 





NEW POETRY, SHORT STORY, ARTICLE WRITING 
CONTESTS—Prizes, possible publication. For de- 
tails, send self-addressed, stamped envelope. Pot- 
pourri International Publishers, Box 6183-Y, Wyo- 
missing, PA. 19610. 


SELL YOUR POEMS Free Details/ Guaranteed Pub- 
lications, Box 83-A, Murfreesboro, North Carolina 
27855 


POETRY WANTED for anthology. New writers wel- 
come. No payment. Send several. PUBLISHERS, 
Box 3455-A, Knoxville, TN 37917. 


BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries 
invited. Fiction, nonfiction and poetry. Free AU- 
THORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION. Write Dorrance 
& Company, Dept. M, 35 Cricket Terrace, Ard- 
more, PA 19003 


BOOK PRINTING. Poetry Special, 70 copies, $49. 
Also Special Edition of paperback and hardcover. 
Triton Press, 13850 Big Basin Way, Boulder Creek, 
Ca. 95006 


WRITERS Your Literary Property, fiction or non- 
fiction, could be represented by a flourishing Liter- 
ary Agency. High percentage of placements all 
categories. For further information write PETER 
MILLER AGENCY, 1021 Sixth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 
10018 


BOOKS 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. 
subjects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print books. Add 40¢ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 


Books: Used, rare, serious, scholarly. Free lists 
issued. Schneemann, 5710 S. Dorchester, Chica- 
go, IL 60637 
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BOOKS 


PUBLISH YOUR EOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors. Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet and 
free manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. YKW, 
84 Fifth Avenue New York 10011. 


PUBLISHERS OVERSTOCKS, 


remainders, imports and reprints on all subjects, art, 
biography, fiction, and much, much more. 
n our huge catalog of fantastic 


Nrite today for a free copy: 


history, 
Over 3,000 titles 
bargains 


Hamilton, Box 1252A, Danbury, Ct 06810 


Back issue Magazines & Lithographed Posters. 
Over 400 Titles. 1890 to 1978. Free List. Send 
Stamped Envelope. Everybody's Bookshop Dept. 
AO, 317 W. 6th, Los Angeles, CA 90014. 


BIORHYTHM & YOU includes easy Lifetime Chart. 
All other charts, books obsolete. $4.95 from book- 
stores (via Ingrarr) or UBCO, Bex 629D, Rockville, 
MD 20853. 





Quotidian. A thoughtful gift for the intelligent fami- 
ly. One quote for each day of the year from some- 
one born on that day, to begin dinner discussions. 
Clothbound, illustrated. $7.95. Cable & Willis, 
2130 NW 11th Street, Corvallis, OR 97330 


Yiddish in Canaca—The Death of a Language? 
120 pp. 200 copies left. $5.50 with author's signa- 
ture. Postpaid. Box 29, Tourond, Man. Canada 
ROA 2GO 


Has Carl Sagan proven that Worlds Didn't Collide? 
But read VELIKOVSKY AND HIS CRITICS, A scien- 
tist's objective review of the debate about the 
cataclysmic histery of our solar system. $2.45 
postpaid. CORNELIUS Press, 11560-128th Ave. 
Grand Heven, Mich. 49417 


ALL CATEGORIES USED BOOKS LIST, 50¢. 
JAYNES, 219 LEMASTER, MEMPHIS, TN. 38104 


PERIODICALS 


There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for free- 
lance writers. Each issue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $12 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscription, mail $4.00 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 


NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 coun- 
tries! Sampler: F ve countries—$2.98. FREE BRO- 
CHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A10, Dana 
Point, California 92629 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PFINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 


LOOKING FOR ^ BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 


EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, 
2917 ATLANTIC ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 
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OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


YESTERDAY'S BOOKS LOCATED, no obligation. 


OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 3253X, San 
Clemente, CA 92672 


Out of Print Bookfinder, Box 5842 AT, High Point, 
N.C. 27262 send wants. 


FIRST EDITIONS: send 50¢ for catalogue 3 Chloe's 
Bookstore, Box 255673, Sacramento, CA 95825 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE color catalog offers scores of hard-to-find 
home library accessories. Antioch Bookplate 
Company, Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 


SERVICES 


WORDSMITHS will ghost anything. Books, papers, 
studies, etc. Also editing, research, indexing of 
books. Professional writers, national clientele, tes- 
timonials on request. Expert work all fields. Box 
5882a, Chicago 60680. 


Freedom of Information Act request letters and 
litigation done by Washington law firm. Daniels and 
Burchfiel 2914 M St. NW., Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202) 333-8998. 


PUBLISHED ENGLISH STYLIST: Ghostwriting, ed- 
iting. strictly confidential. Nonfiction, fiction. Pa- 
pers, speeches, theses, dissertations, books. 
Southern California libraries. Write for writing 
samples, information. Dr. Robert Henry Brown, 
Portfolios Limited, Box 901-D, Alpine, Calif. 
92001. (714) 445-5944. 


Lonely? HOUSEMATES residence-sharing con- 
tacts via correspondence. Postage, please. Box 
163, Pa. 16801. 


ACADEMIC RESEARCH, WRITING, STATISTICS, 
REWRITING, EDITING. Original, confidential work. 
Want maximum professional service at minimal 
cost? Try us! QUALITY WRITERS, Box 7833, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60680. 


"Start Your Own Home Typing Service with little 
Money." Send $1.00, self addressed long, 
stamped envelope to E. M. Harris, 16865 Stoepel 
Ave., Detroit, MI 48221 


RECORDS AND TAPES 


RECORDS-TAPES! Discounts to 73%; all labels; no 
purchase obligations; newsletter; discount divi- 
dend certificates; 100% guarantees. Free details. 
Discount Music Club, 650 Main St., Dept. 37-1178, 
New Rochelle, New York 10801. 


NOTICE: RECORD RATERS WANTED 
(No experience required) Each month you will 
receive nationally released albums to rate. THERE 
IS NO EXTRA CHARGE for the LP's you receive. 
You pay a small membership fee which covers all 


costs of the LP's. We pay postage. In return for your 
opinion, build your LP collection. "First come basis." 
For application write: EARS, DEPT (7 M Box 10245, 
5521 Center St.. Milwaukee. WI 53210. 

9 1975 E.A.R.S. 





STAMPS 


PENFRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 


rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 


pii 





MUSIC 





Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver. Colorado 80215 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Rare Quality. Ger- 
man Masterbuilder Perfection. Catalog. Gregoire 
Distributors, 10551 "ictory N.E., Seattle, Washing- 
ton 98125. 





KITS Lute, viola da gamba, harps, vielle, psaltery, 
hammered dulcimer, dulcimer. Finished instru- 
ments. James Cox, Luthier, 429 Fawcett St., Balti- 
more, Md. 21211 





New catalog af woocen music stands and accesso- 
ries, send $1.00: Early Music Stands, Drawer 530, 
P.O. Box 277. Palo Alto, CA 94302 





CITRUS FRUITS 


CITRUS SALE! Tree-ripened home delivery. Spe- 
cial '4 Bushe! $8.9& postpaid. Specify Oranges, 
Grapefruit, or mixed. Our 20th year. Free Bro- 
chure. Blue Heron Fruit Shippers, 7440G North 
Trail, Sarasota, Fla. 33580. 





INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Mink Coats! Save thousands. $795 secondhand. 
Box 550G3, Freepor-, New York 11520 





RECIPES 





Vegetarian Recipes: delicious collection of dips, 
soups, salads and entrees. Many designed to 
accommodate strict vegetarians. All very tasty. 
Send $2.25 to£.B. Lyell, 1307 20th Ave., Apt. 204, 
San Francisco. Calif. 34122 





Grandma's Faur Authentic Old Italian Recipes. 
$2.00, P.O. Box 4636 Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208 





NEW CHOCOLATE COATING SECRETS. Easy 
method for perfect results. Delicious turtle recipe 
included. $1.00 sase to EASY MELT, 948 Oakland 
Ave, Waukesha, Wis. 53186 





COOKIES GALORE. . super treats. . . easy to 
make recipes $2. Ghene, P.O. Box 28446, San 
Diego, Calif. 92128 





Wine Serving Exper-—Serve wine confidently. 
New book telisthow tc, when to and which wine to 
serve. $3 Mackline P.O. Box 184 Dresser, WI 
54009 





Game for Gourmets, 5 unique recipes $2. Herbal- 
ist, Box 2772, Richardson, Tx. 75080 





PUMPKIN PANCAKES—An Autumn Delight— 
$1.00. N. Novelly, 10780 Valor PI., Lakeside, CA 
92040 





CALDONIA'S DEEP SOUTH COOKING—5 Great 
Recipes $2.00. Watkins, Box 758, Quitman, TX 
75783 





10 Italian cookies, 4 pasta seafood. $1. SASE. 
Cookies, Box 131, Edgewater, N.J. 07020 





CHEF'S BEST RECIPES. TURKEY—STUFFING— 
GRAVY $2.00 FO BOX-371 NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 
MASS. 02161 





Heirloom Recipes. Meals, desserts, specialties. 24 
page booklet, $2.25. Woodland Press, Box 447 
Madison, N.J. 07940. 





Grama Rap's ''Poppyeock'" Recipes. Send $1.00 
"Nannygoat' Dept. A. P.O. Box 297 St. Charles, 
Mo. 63301 





RECIPES 


SAVE MONEY ENTERTAINING IN STYLE!—Inex- 
pensive cookbook shows how.—Free details.— 
Trudy Ascher, Box 172, Clayton, California 
94517. 





COOK WITH WINE! Sixteen elegant recipes— 
covering main dishes through desserts— direct 
from California's Wine country. $2.98, Panacea, 
Box 2007E, Livermore, California 94550 





Discover great bread. Recipe $1.00 SASE Shealor 
2722 Westdale N.W. Canton, Ohio 44708 





Famous Saltrising Bread! Rediscover lost art. Orig- 
inal recipe and instructions handed down from 
Grandmother. Amaze your family and friends. $2 
SASE Colonial Menues, Box 1016, Alexandria, 
Virginia 22313. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CHRISTMAS COOKIES! Ex- 
quisite. Recipe, $1.00, S.A.S.E. Cosima, 2500 
Hunting Valley, Decatur, Georgia 30033. 





GOURMET APPLE PIE. Make guests rave! $1 and 
SASE. RECIPE, Box 340752, Miami, Florida 
33134. 





5 unusual omelets, $2 + SASE, Gourmet, 85 High 
St., Chelmsford, MA 01824 





HOLIDAY WALNUT FUDGE. CONFECTIONER'S SE- 
CRET RECIPE. $1 PERKINS, 733 FILLMORE #11, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94117 





FAMOUS MISSISSIPPI MUD dessert. $1, SASE. 
Magnolia Jane, 3704 Alderwood, El Paso, TX 
79927 





Scrumptious old-fashioned Christmas Cookie reci- 
pes. 2 recipes $1.00, P. O. Box 16, Manchester by 
the Sea, Mass. 01949 





HOW TO BAKE a Different BREAD Every Time. . . 
Without Using a Recipe. Send SASE & $1 to 
Breads, 802 Kimberly 3*3, DeKalb, Il. 60115 





DELECTABLE CROUSTADES—Mushroom, Crab- 
meat. $2.00. The Party Maker, 212 Coachlight 
Square, Montrose, N.Y. 10548 





RIJSTAFEL—16-course Indonesian feast—fantas- 
tic for parties—SASE/$2, Velmans, 160 W. 16th 
#5-K, NYC 10011. 





SINFULLY RICH CHOCOLATE PIE recipe. $1.00— 
E-8 Kingswood Apts., Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 





My Grandmother's recipes: Sausage Cake, unusu- 
al fancy Carrot Bread, Lemon Bread, Sherry Cake. 
SASE, $2. Hunt, 170 W 74, NYC 10023. 





NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY COOKING. Easy down- 
home favorites. Casseroles, desserts, seafood, 
breads, more. Simply delicious. $3. Joanne, Box 
255A, Woburn, Ma. 01801 





HOMEMADE MUFFINS! 12 delicious recipes $2.00, 
Charjen Products A0641 Box 28, Station B, Otta- 
wa, Ontario, Canada k1P 6C3 





SWEDISH SMORGASTORTA 
The famous layered open sandwich. Serve any- 
time, anyplace. Original recipe for this gastronom- 
ical delight. Send one dollar to SWEDISH KITCH- 
EN, Box 362, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 10549. 





ART 


FANCIFUL ANIMAL DRAWINGS on Christmas note 
cards (free style, fine art quality—but fun) make 
keeping in touch easy. Assorted dozen $3.00. 
Niels Frederiksen, Box 47B, Greenwood, Califor- 
nia, 95635 
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ART 





Antique Oriental Procelain Pottery $60.00- 
$3000.00— Bernie Berman 755 Isenberg Honolu- 
lu 96826 





ECOLOGY 
ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 








DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. 
Strong sense of community. Admissions without 
regard to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter 
Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125 





DOCTORAL PROGRAMS FOR THE FULL TIME 
PROFESSIONAL. Apply your knowledge and abili- 
ties toward goals that are personally meaningful 
and socially significant. Walden University offers 
its nationwide network of recognized scholars in 
support of the full-time professional's doctoral 
objectives. New and significant ED.D & Ph.D. 
programs available on East and West coast cam- 
puses. For catalog and information write to: 
WALDEN UNIVERSITY, Room A, 801 Anchor Rode 
Drive, Naples, Florida 33940. 





EDUCATION 





FREE: 

WHAT TO DO FOR KIDS WHO SAY THEY HAVE 
NOTHING TO DO. 

The first thing you should do is send for your free 
copy of a colorfully clever 48-page Childcraft 
Catalog. It abounds in hundreds of delightfully 
different products, ideas, and activities all de- 
signed to keep kids physically and intellectually 
involved. You'll find ideas that help create. Ex- 
plore. Think. And fantasize. All in all, over 400 
stimulating playthings including gifts for adults. 
Send for your FREE copy of the 1978/79 Child- 
craft Catalog. Childcraft Education Corp., Box 
E13, 20 Kilmer Rd., Edison, New Jersey 08817. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports— $2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETTER!! 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming!! Free details 
. +... . Intermountain-2C, 3506 Birch, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001. 





Radio-TV Jobs . . . Stations hiring nationwide! 
Free details: ‘‘Job Leads," 1680-GX Vine, Holly- 
wood, CA 90028. 





Airlines are hiring! Excellent pay, benefits, travel. 
All positions, Employment Package, listing compa- 
nies that hire: Instructions, sample resume, cover 
letters included $10.00 Aviation Careers, Box 
216-O, Windham, N.H. 03087 





USE YOUR FOREIGN LANGUAGE to get a better 
job. Comprehensive, factual guide. $4.00. Colum- 
bia Language Services, Department 23, Box 
28365, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





DISCOVERY LAND. Unique ''Psychiatric Hospital 
Without Walls.” Combining the challenge of wilder- 
ness living with modern therapeutic techniques. 
Exciting opportunities for counselors motivated to 
work with adolescents. Nationwide travel. Box 
912, Bryan, Texas 77801, 713/822-7326. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


SEAFARING JOBS—Good pay, no experience. 
Men, women. Stamped, long envelope. Globetrot- 
ter, Box 1266-ATO, Kansas City 64141. 








HAWAII EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION—Rush 
$5.00: Koki-AM, Box 27984, Honolulu, 96827 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





. . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000+. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YX, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Ameri- 
ca, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 








OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Complete infor- 
mation plus Worldwide Directory—$2.00. Oppor- 
tunities, Box 19107-YY, Washington, DC 20036. 





samples, forms; $2.95. Your Resume, Inc., 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Councel 1239 Apache Junction, Arizona 
85220 





START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare 
time. Resumes House, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J. 07643 





Bumper Sticker Printing Device. Cheap, Simple, 
Portable. Free Details. Bumper, POB 22791 (AE), 
Tampa, FL. 33622. 





STAY HOME! EARN MONEY addressing envelopes. 
New Genuine offer 15€. Lindco, 3636-AM Peter- 
son, Chicago, 60659 





IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without 
capital or travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk 
examination. Experience unnecessary. Free Re- 
port Mellinger, Dept. G108C, Woodland Hills, Cali- 
fornia 91367 





MISEMPLOYED? Start successful used-book 
store! Details, Dep't A, 400 Carr, Denver 80226 





ULTIMATE ANSWER to your search for genuine 
mail order success. Send sase. G. Tucker, 4389 
Audubon, Detroit, MI 48224 





GET OUT OF DEBT!! Secret law ERASES debts, 
CREATES wealth! Free report—Blueprints 
3t HH11, 453 W256, NYC 10471 





BECOME A PUBLISHER—with John McKinney's 
“How to Start Your Own Community Newspaper." 
NY Times enthuses: 'Covers every conceivable 
facet of weekly newspaper publishing." $9.95 
from Meadow Press, Box 35-A, Port Jefferson, NY 
11777. Money-back guarantee. 





COUNSEL PROFESSIONALLY —perform wed- 
dings, baptisms—become a minister! Ordainment 
certificate, $10.00. Divinity degree, $25.00. DI- 
VINE IMMORTALITY CHURCH, Drawer 147, Day- 
ton, Washingtcn 99328. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN CWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of yaur owr, or full or part time money 
making opoortuni-ies? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5 month subscription to 
alesman’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 067, 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicage 60611. 


[^2 





Want Real Money: Less Work? “New Easy Way To 
Riches" gwes the answers. Write Norco, Box 
3364A, Ineialantic FL 32903 





$25,000.00 IN YCUR SPARE TIME. Home manu- 
facturing business Write for FREE details: Mason, 
Room MC-113-HM, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, Il. 
60626. 





REAL ESTATE 





GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 


Lands, Bcx 1910;-YM, Washington, D.C. 20036 





VACATIONS 





HOMES FOR EXCHANGE 

EXCHANGE PROFESSIONAL-EXECUTIVE HOMES. 
Villa rentals. Inquiline inc., Box 208-A, Katonah, 
NY 10536 





VACATION RENTALS 


JAMAICA—Staffed beachfront villa, tennis, surf/ 
snorkel, *siendly fishing village; package airfares. 
Pictures: Noel, 141-A Ridgefield, Hartford, CT 
06112. (203) 247-0759. 








TRAVEL GUIDES 





KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, 5th 
edition paperbacx, 485 authentic castles, monas- 
teries, manor hauses, palaces, 18 countries, 465 
photos, 17 in coler, rates, maps. 180 pages. $5.45 
postpaid Rober Long, AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., 
East Meadow, N" 11554. 





DAYTRIF*: IN EU 3OPE for people who love to walk! 
Explore fascinating places on foot using our unique 
bimonth'* travel guides. For free information write 
Great Tr »s, Box 5199-A, New York NY 10017 











BURGUNDY. Srrall groups, adults only. For infor- 
mation Yetabo'', Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 





Dept-116, Sante Fe, NM 87501. 





Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accommoda- 
tions. Cheaper than staying home. Freighters 163- 
09 A28N Depot Flushing, NY 11358 





EXTRAORDINAFY SOUTH PACIFIC TRAVEL. Write 
GoodTravel Tours, 5332 Coliege Avenue, Oakland, 
California 9461 3. 





Become=a Sparstime Travel Agent, detailed guide- 
book explains how, Commissions, Travel Benefits, 
send $2 95, SAY Travel Box 571-A Hicksville, New 
York 11502 
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TRAVEL 


ST. VINCENT & THE GRENADINES—for a great 
"experience" vacation away from crowds and 
commercialism. Small, personal accommodations 
(no high-rises) from modest to luxurious. Bro- 
chure and Visitor's Guide from Lauf Associates, 
Dept. A, Rt. 6, Bethel, Conn. 06801. 





HAWAIIAN HOTELS AND CONDOMINIUMS PLUS. 
Rates for 250 hotels, condominiums all islands; 
golfing, tennis, diving, charter fishing hunting 
guides, antique shops. Ideal gift. $2.50 postpaid, 
Searchers, Dept AM 4314 Island, Crest Way Mer- 
cer Island, Wa. 98040 





NATURE AND CULTURAL EXPEDITIONS. Combine 
adventure, discovery, learning, and vacation on 
expeditions to the Sea of Cortez, India-Bhutan, 
Australia-New Zealand, Nepal, Mexico, Galapagos, 
Tanzania, Hawaii. Expert leadership; small groups. 
Write: NATURE EXPEDITIONS INTERNATIONAL, 
Dept. AM, 599 College Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94306. 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 





GAF COLORSLIDES Worldwide catalog 504. World- 
wide 7427-A Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 





GIFTS 





PERFECT GIFT. Or treat yourself. Complete in- 
structions for producting beautiful flourishing Afri- 
can Violets. $3. Box 392 Kingston RI 02881. 





WEE GIFTIES, SASE for list musical charms & 
boxes. SERVICE, Box 3253, San Clemente, CA 
92672 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 





BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALLBUM — world's best; 
holds 200 cards— $9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115. 





DID YOU SEE our advertisement in this issue for a 
1906 calendar you can use in 1979? Unique gift 
idea. Stuart Frederick, Box 380, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 53201 





YOUR CARD-DEALING FRIEND(S)? We send him 
(her) extraordinary greetings—FOUR freshly in- 
vented solitaire games, featuring ''wild"' joker, two 
free peavey holes, inflation, other innovations. 
Fully diagrammed. Each mailed separately with 
your name and best wishes. You select successive 
arrival dates: Thanksgiving? Christmas? Anniver- 
sary? Ground Hog's Eve? (Or economize—one 
game per friend.) $5.85 for four. Gamesmiths, 
565A South College Street, Monmouth, Oregon 
97361. 





GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


JEEPS — $59.30! — CARS — $33.50! — 200,000 
ITEMS!—GOVERNMENT SURPLUS— Most COM- 
PREHENSIVE DIRECTORY AVAILABLE tells how, 
where to buy—YOUR AREA—$2.00—MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE—Government Information 
Services Department GM-11, Box 99249, 433 Cal- 
ifornia, San Francisco, California 94109 





MISCELLANY 





COLLECTING MILITARY MEDALS? List 50¢. Ver- 
non, Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 





"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50€, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 
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MI&CELLANY 


INSTANT MEMCRY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. Short, simple mæthod of acquiring powerful 
memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
ates extraordinary znowtedge, talents. Learn 





information. Institet of Advanced Thinking, 
845AT Via Lapaz, Facific Palisades, California 
90272. 





HANG A POET. I'l handprint and frame your favor- 
ite poem. Send 25c for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchel#er Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identi- 
ty, Box 315-AM, Roy« Oak. Michigan 48068 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Boxe64, New York City 10019 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLOWIDE through internation- 
al correspondence. lliistrated brochure free. Her- 
mes-Verlag, Box 11C&60/^M, D-1000 Berlin 11, 
Germany 





LONELY!! Meet "New" Singles. World, Box 3876- 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS get cultured, single, wi- 
dowed or divorced persons acquainted Nation- 
wide. Establismed 1920. Write BOX AE Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081 





LONELY? Have natmnwide friends. Enclose 
stamp. Exciting, Box 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 





MEET SINGLES WORBDWIDE! Free information. 
“International”, Box .716-AT, Chula Vista, CA 
92012 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE T-SHIRTS—Choose from 
our selection of 43 srappy sayings in 18 different 
languages, each one screen printed on a fine, 
colored T-shirt. Send 25€ for brochure: CORNU- 
COPEIA T-SHIRTS, Eox 9301A, Madison, WI 
53715. 





NEGATIVE ION GENEPATORS—produces moun- 
tain clean air, music forrelaxation and meditation, 
biomagnetism, and mach more. Catalogue-25¢. 
Cheops, 8143-4 Big Bend, St. Louis, Mo. 63119 





Are Bill Collectors Destwoying Your Marriage? Find 
togetherness in getting out of debt. $3.00 Spann 
PO BOX 686 Beacon N”, 12508. 





Get a different perspective on current events by 
corresponding with someone overseas. Illustrated 
brochure free. FriendsWworldwide, CP-95/D Anjou, 
Montreal, Canada. 





Date-A-Mate, Single, Widowed, Divorced mem- 
bers anxious to: meet yeu. All Ages. All areas. Low 
cost. Unlimited introductions. Free Brochure. In- 
ternational, 4224F Wirretka, Mpls, MN 55428 





FREE SINGLES LIST!!! send stamp. L-O-V-E, Box 
1224, Venice, Califorme 





XMAS GIFT SPECIAL. Personalized Stationery. 
50— $6.50; 106—$9.59; Informals—$8.00; OR- 
DER NOW. Corey, Bo: 113x. Burtonsville, Mary- 
land 20730 





BUILD a Beautiful PRE-CUT Log Home or Cabin! 
CEDAR or PINE KITS from $3900. Brochure $3.50. 
Dealership Informetior-Fackage $5.00. Wilderness 
Log Homes, Route 2-&-TL118C), Plymouth, Wis- 
consin 53073. 





FINE WALKING STICKS AND CANES. Write for 
brochure. Marchele Ce. Dept. A, 720 Fort Wash- 
ington Ave. New Yerk, ^ Y. 16040 
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MISCELLANY 


How a vision of Christ caused a young Chinese 
photographer to embrace Christianity. This re- 
markable tale free by writing GUMBRECHT P.O. 
BOX 75-AN, PALM HARBOR, FL. 33563 





WEAR MOZART 


Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Vivaldi, Woolf, Thoreau, Dostoevsky, 
Fitzgerald, Joyce, Sherlock Holmes, Kafka, D.H.Lawrence, Sand, 
Shakespeare, Tolkien, Proust, Escoffier, Pablo Neruda, Gertrude 
Stein, Picasso, Blake, F.L Wright, Bogart, Einstein, Freud, Jung, 
Nietzsche, Goethe, Plato, Tutankhamen, others available. 

T-SHIRTS: white $650 4/$22 red or blue $8. 4/$28 SWEAT- 
SHIRTS: gray $12. 2/$21 sizes sm. med. lg. xig. all cotton 
NIGHTSHIRTS: red or blue (s,m,! only) $11. 2/$20 TOTES: $9.50 

2/$18 APRONS: white $8. 2/514 
MOZART prices ppd. CANADIAN customers add $1. per piece 


HISTORICAL PRODUCTS box 220Y Cambridge, MA 02138 








JOIN THE ECCENTRICS CLUB! Stunning member- 
ship card, stimulating newsletters uncovering a 
vast variety of Eccentrics. Six months member- 
ship $6.95. Webb, P.O. Box 364, Mound, M.N. 
55364 





COLD? EDUCABLE? SAVE MONEY, ENERGY! 
Sound, reliable information for the handy and not- 
so-handy cuts fuel consumption by half. $5.95. 
Real Energy, Athol, Mass. 01331 





BEER KITS! Light or Dark. Only $5.95. Bacchanal- 
ia, 289A Riverside, Westport, CT 06880. 





GOLD-SILVER-PLATINUM WANTED (any form) (we 
also buy coins). For free information write: Wil- 
mots, 345 S. Glassell, Orange, Ca. 92666 





"HOW TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY AROUND YOUR 
HOME"'—hundreds of handy tips; $3 to Box 5699, 
Station A, Toronto, Canada M5W 1N8. 





OLDTIME RADIO PROGRAMS on quality tapes. 
Free catalogue. Carl A. Froelich, Route One, New 
Freedom, Pennsylvania 17349. 





INTELLECTUAL SNOB TEST. Rate yourself from 
"Intellectual Snob" to ‘Boor with fun and mean- 
ingful test. Send $1.50, St. Julien Press, Test #31, 
Box 340752, Miami, FL 33134. 





CONFUSED about VITAMINS AND MINERALS? 
Complete EASILY UNDERSTOOD balanced adult 
program and background information. $3.00 VITA- 
AID, Pojoaque, N.M., 87501 





UNATTACHED? Meet aware literate singles—any- 
where. Call DATELINE toll-free: 800-451-3245 





PRE-HOLIDAY SLIMMING DIET: 14 days = 10, 15 
LB., or more for most. $2.00 + SASE. 9445 Garri- 
son Way, Eden Prairie, MN. 55244 





International Correspondence Club. Fred Knapp. 
P.O. Drawer 27866, Tempe, Arizona, USA. 
85282. 





STATIONERY, especially for children. Write letters 
on owls, walruses, penguins, 16 large lined sheets, 
12 matching envelopes. $2.95 plus 35€ handling. 
Mail Call, Box 182A, Bogota, New Jersey 07603 





YOUTHFUL, WELL EDUCATED, MAN 47, nonsmok- 
er interested in parapsychology, music, theater, 
movies, organic gardening, camping, travel, seeks 
creative woman with mutual interests. P.O. BOX 
26171, San Jose, CA. 95159. 





"SUGARLESS COOKBOOK" Dietetic diet? Cakes, 
cookies, pies, jams, desserts. $3.50 postpaid. 2 
Books $6.25—-Addie's, Drawer 5426-ATN, Eu- 
gene, Oregon 97405 





101 SELECTED TOASTMASTER JOKES. Pocket 
size booklet. $1.00 postpaid. Lionel Company, Box 
64, Lincoln, Mass. 01773. 
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LATE LISTINGS 
SCHOOLS 


ADULT DEGREE PROGRAM for self-motivated 
adults. Two-week residencies in Vermont alter- 
nate with 6-month home study projects under 
faculty supervision leading to fully accredited B.A. 
Also unusual Residential, Graduate and Teacher 
Certification programs available. Approved for 
payment of Veterans benefits. Write: Box 83, 
A.D.P., Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont 
05667. Goddard College admits students without 
regard to race, color, nationality, sex or handi- 
cap. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CAN YOUR WRITING SELL? Send for FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test. Your writing potential analyzed. 
Writers Institute (Home Study), Dept. 44-11-8, 
100 Mamaroneck Avenue, Mamaroneck, New 
York 10543. 








CLASSIFIED RATES 







Per word (single insertion) 10 word min ...... 
Per word 6 times in one contract year .......... $1.00 
Per word 12 times in one contract year ........ 









Classified Display: 1 time—$90 per col. inch 
6 times—$80 per col. inch 
12 times—$70 per col. inch 






Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Adjustments on word count 
will be made if . The Atlantic reserves the 
right to refuse advertisements which we consider to 
be of questionable taste or intent. 









All Ads must be prepaid at the time you send in 
your insertion (If you are ordering more than one 
insertion, please send full amount to qualify for dis- 
count.) 








Telephone nurnbers count as two words 
Post Office Box Number count as two words. Zip 
code counts as one word. We do not accept At- 
lantic box numbers at this time. If possible, 
please send sample or include brochure about 
product/service being advertised. This step will 
ensure insertion without delay. 









Please write for additional information: 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 













Perform a 
death-defying 


act. 


Give Heart Fund ( 


American Heart Association 
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If you are looking for a better 
job, there is now a single source 
which can tell you about most job 
openings as soon as they become 


available. It's called The National 


Reporter of New Job Openings, 
and it can assist people in all 
fields and locations. 


Job Hunting 
Breakthrough 


In today's competitive job mar- 
kets, winning a better job is not 
easy. The real key is in finding 
out where the job openings exist. 

For example, last year over 18 
million people looked for new 
positions. Without full knowl- 
edge of available jobs, the average 
person spent months scattering 
resumes and chasing after dead 
end leads. 

Now, for those looking for ad- 
ministrative, professional, mana- 
gerial or executive positions, this 
frustration can be eliminated and 
ina totally revolutionary way. 

Here's what it's all about. Our 
firm has invested more than 
$750,000 to research and make 
available on a current basis, com- 
plete information on new job 
openings as they occur. (All 
states, fields and income levels 
are covered). | | 

What this means is that we can 
put in your hands . . . detailed in- 
formation on the best job open- 
ings in every part of America... 
and in your own particular area 
of interest. 


Thousands Of Job 
Openings Available 


To fully grasp the tremendous 
value of this breakthrough you 
have to know a little bit about 
the job market. | 

For example, you may not have 
realized that at almost any time, 
there are more than 60,000 spe- 
cific openings over $15,000. We 
know this to be a fact because 
our research staff has them on file. 

Unfortunately, while these jobs 


=F 


ow toLe rn “bout Moz i 
Job Openings inYour Field 


take an average of 12 weeks to 
fill, the typical job seeker never 
knows about them. Many are 
advertised once. . . but even then 
the ads are spread among 220 
major mecia from coast to coast. 
(Now. however, people who use 
The National Reporter need never 
miss out on these possibilities.) 


How It Works 


Le: me explain just how we do 


it. Our professional staff is the 


largest of its type in the country. 
Every day they research the entire 


"nation, reviewing thousands of 


new job openings that have just 
been -released (by companies, 
executive recruiters, employment 
agencies, educational institutions 
and ether organizations). 

In the process, we isolate all of 
the administrative, professional, 
managerial and executive posi- 
tions. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, we uncover more than 85% 
of al. known job openings in the 
country. (In all states, east to 
west and north to south). 

As we compile the informa- 
tion, the descriptions of all new 
openings are grouped by occupa- 
tion and income. Subsequently 
they are available for distribution 
by mail to our subscribers. 

One of our clients recently said 
that ‘Using the National Reporter 


Send Today For A FREE SAMPLE 
| To. The National Reporter of New Job Opening — 
400 Lanidex Plaza, Dept. A-11 
| Parsippany, New Jersey 07054 


Gentlemen: Please send me full details as well as a free sample 
| of "The National Reporter of New Job Openings." 


| income range of interest is: (check one) 
| Llresk []20-29« []4049k 


L]10.499«  Ll3o39« [50k + 
Occupatioral field(s) of interest: 











OCopyrigat 1978, The National Reporter of New Job Openings. 





is like having my own staff... 
working full time . . . to screen 
every new job opening in 
America." Others have praised it 
as "absolutely indispensable,” 
and "the greatest job hunting 
breakthrough in decades." 


Easy-To-Use 


Each week, when you receive 
the job openings, all you have to 
do is make your selections, and 
follow our instructions for direct- 
ly contacting the organizations 
who have the jobs available. (We 
are not involved and receive no 
fees from either employers or 
recruiters. ) 

Our instructions include a com- 
plete Job Hunting Kit, one which 
contains some ingenious but little 
known success formulas . . . tech- 
niques for turning openings into 
job offers. Proven through years 
of testing they are simple, 
practical and easy to put into use. 


Free Sample 
Upon Request 


If you are thinking about a new 
job, then The National Reporter 
is something you should have at 
your fingertips. There's nothing 
like it any where else in the world. 
For FREE SAMPLE information 
simply mail the coupon below. 


Name (please print) 
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Address 


City State Zip 
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New National Smoker Study: 


Merit Idea 

Winning 
High lar 
Smokers. 


C ec? eae ar = m 
Enriched Flavor technology confirmed by 
toughest taste critics in latest research. 



























Read what high tar smokers thought about This ability to satisfy former high tar smokers 
the taste of low tar MERIT, in a detailed, could be the most important dus str 
nationwide research effort. to date that MERIT is the first 

Confirmed. Majority of high tar smokers real taste alternative 


rate MERIT taste equal to—or better than— for high tar smokers. 
leading high tar cigarettes tested! Cigarettes 
having up to twice the tar. 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers 
confirm taste nubes of low tar MERIT. 

As to currert MERIT smokers: 

Confirmed: 85% of MERIT 
smokers say it was an "easy switch" 
from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming 
majority of MERIT smokers say their 
former high tar brands weren't missed! 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers 
not considering other brands. 

Kings: 8mg’ tar; 0.6 mg nicotine— 
100°s: 11 mg "ter; 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May ‘78 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1978 
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The personalized V.O. Server is a special gift for special people. The server holds 
the 1.75 liter* of V.O. and makes pouring an elegant experience. To order server, 
send $11.99 (plus $2.00 for handling) along w th your name and address and the 
name you want engraved (up to 20 letters) to: V.O. Server, Dept. AT-1, PO. Box 
95, Ronks, Penna. 17572. Allow six weeks ‘or delivery. Order early to avoid 


holiday rush. zx ! : 
 Seagraws V.O. — eS 
Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 


Enjoy our quality in moderation. 
Canadian whisky. A blend of Canada's finest whisk es. 6 years old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. *1.75 liters (59.2 


Add local and state sales tax where applicable. Offer aooc except wher prohibited or restricted by law. Allow 6 weeks for delivery. Offer may be withdrawn without notice. 
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Testing the Teachers: The Dallas Experiment 
Becoming an AmericanWriter by James Alan McPherson 


Atlan 


MONTHLY 


ADAM SMITH on 
SUPERINFLATION 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 
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for only *12 (Save $7035) 


Publishers list prices total: $8285 
You simply agree to buy four books within a year 


Imagine the pleasures of owning the complete Tolkien 
library — including the current bestseller The 
Silmarillion —all for only $12.50 (plus shipping and 
handling charges). They can be yours to enjoy as a 
member of Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Boekstore Quality at Book-Club Savings 


You conveniently shop at home at considerable savings. 


Whether you're adding up your remarkable savings 
on the introductory offer, or on books you are offered 
as a member, theseare always true savings... because 
every Club beok is as good as, or better than, those 
sold in stores. You never settle for the altered or infe- 
rior editions that some book clubs send their members. 


Book-Dividends 


When you remain a Club member after the trial period, 


every book you buy earns Book-Dividend® credits. 
These enttle-you to choose from a wide variety of SIg- 


nificant beoks at hard-to-believe savings of at least 70%. 





Facts About Membership 


You receive'the Bookof-the- 
Month Club.News® a literary 
magazine, 15 times a year 
(about every 3% weeks). Each 
issue reviews a Main Selection 
plus scores ef Alternates. 

_ If you want the Main Selec- 
tion do nothmg_-It will be 
shipped to you automatically. 
If you want one or more 
Alternate bcoks—or no book 
at all—indicate your deeision 


on the reply form aways 
enclosed and return it by the 
date specified. 

. Return Privilege. If the News 
is iie See and you receive the 
Main Selection without having 
had 10 days to notify us, _ 
you may return it for credit at 
our expense. 

Cancellations. Your member- 
ship is cancelable at any time 
after you have bought 
additional books. Simply notify 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Middle-earth. 





THE AUTHORIZED 
BIOGRAPHY 


TOLKIEN 
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The Complete Tolkien Library 


The Silmarillion edited by Christopher Tolkien « The grand narrative his- 
tory of the Elder Days of Middle-earth — Tolkien's lifelong labor recounting 
deeds of valor and treachery during the First Age. 

Publisher's list price: $10.95 
The Lord of the Rings * Second revised edition with a new foreword and 
appendixes; maps. 3-volume boxed set. Publisher's list price: $30 
The Tolkien Companion by J.E.A. Tyler * An invaluable, complete guide 
through the labyrinth of Middle-earth —a compilation of facts, names, 
dates, maps, charts, genealogical tables and elvish writing systems. 

Publisher's list price: $12.95 
The Hobbit (Collector's Edition) * A handsome boxed edition with paint- 
ings and drawings by the author. Publisher's list price: $18.95 
Tolkien: A Biography by Humphrey Carpenter * The only authorized 
biography; based upon Tolkien's letters, diaries, papers, and memories of 
family and friends. Publisher's list price: $10 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB‘ 
AMERICA'S BOOKSTO 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 


' 

| Please enroll me as a member of Book-of-the-Month Club and send 
i me the TOLKIEN LIBRARY. Bill me $12.50, plus shipping and handling 
j charges. I agree to buy 4 books during the coming year. A shipping 
l 


Since 1926, 330 million books 
in 15 million homes. 


A-8-12 


and handling charge is added to each shipment. 
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"Here's How" Books. A wealth of z KODAK Mailers. Mail exposed Kodak 
information on photography, in KODAK Siide Files and Boxes. color film to a Kodak lab. Prints or slides 
easy-to-read style. Fer organizing 2" x 2” slides. are returned postage-paid. 









N TR 
KODAK COLORBURST 300 Instant KODEWOBD!" Darkroom Audio 
Camera. New built-in electronic flash Cassettes. Series provides complete KODAK INSTAMATIC* X-15F Camera. 
simplifies shooting instant pictures in instructior on various darkroom Less than $15—the most inexpensive 
color by Kodak. techniques. Kodak camera for Christmas. 


36 ExPOS 
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KODAK EKTACHROME and KOD&K EKTACOLOR FilterFinder Kit. "Encyclopedia of Practical Photography.” 


KODACOLOR Films. New. Extra speed Five aids hdp produce color-accurate 14 volumes with facts, figures, charts, 
for low-light, fast-action, telephoto shots. prints ‘rom color negatives. and illustrations. Includes index. 


No Christmas gift lasts forever. 
But these start a hobby that could. 


Right now, someone on your gift list is taking, making, need to encourage a new hobby. Or refresh an old one. 


or just looking at a photo. Remember that when This Christmas, give a gift of photography. 
you go shopping. See your photo dealer—yo«ll Because a new interest in life is the best Christmas 


find what vou gift of all. 





Kodak cameras and photog-aphíc products. The gifts America gives for Christmas. 


9 Eastman Kodak Company, 1978 Price subject to change without notice. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA: Doing Business in the Third World 





Heavy regulation—and 

hands outstretched for 
bribes—are slowing down the 
flow of foreign capital to many 
countries in Southeast Asia. 





he conversation was sotto voce, but 

I couldn't help overhearing. “I 
made the paycff all right,” said the 
man in the elevator, “but I’m not sure it 
went to the right parties." We were 
descending to the lobby of the Aryaduta 
Hyatt Hotel in Djakarta, the sprawling 
capital city of Indonesia (population six 
million). The speaker was obviously an 
American businessman. His story was 
familiar and heard many times 


throughout Southeast Asia, most fre- 
quently in Indonesia and in Malaysia, 
both located just south of Vietnam. It is 
a story of frustration. 

The flow of foreign capital to this 
part of the world, especially from the 
United States, has been dropping pre- 
cipitously in recent years. In Indonesia, 
where the debacle has been worst, for- 
eign investment fell from $1.3 billion in 
1975 to $230 million in 1976, and to next 
to nothing in the past two years. Both 
countries— Malaysia and Indonesia— 
are rich in petroleum, tin, bauxite, cop- 
per, timber, palm oil, rice, fruits, and of 
course rubber, but they have millions of 
idle or underemployed men and women. 
Both need the machinery and technolo- 
gy of the industrialized West and Ja- 
pan, as well as internal social reorgani- 
zation. They also require capital to 
build and staff schools and to provide 
housing, sewage disposal, health facili- 
ties, and the new jobs they now lack. 

Like nearly all other less developed 
countries, Malaysia and Indonesia have 
weirdly unbalanced economies. There 
are a few sophisticated industrial in- 
stallations, a few very rich people, and 
a handful of those in the middle class. 
For the rest, there are the masses of the 
poor, working (if at all) in primitive 
agriculture, on plantations owned by 
the upper class, or at family handi- 
crafts in ramshackle houses that sit on 
foundations of rickety stilts. 

Djakarta is a microcosm of the whole 
area. A majestic ten-lane boulevard 
cuts through the center of the city, at 
intervals embellished with massive but 
crudely sculpted monuments to the glo- 
rious eviction of the Dutch in 1949, the 


overthrow of Sukarno in 1966, and oth- 
er historic eveats. On either side of the 
highway are glass and concrete office 
towers, high-rise hotels, and the em- 
bassies of the Jnited States, the Soviet 
Union, Japan, and other world powers. 
In rush hours a jam of shiny cars, with 
a liberal sprnkling of Mercedeses, 
crowds the awenue, which leads to a 
carefully landscaped residential area 
where the elegant inhabitants of the 
office buildings and embassies reside. 

Moving frem the boulevard toward 
the outskirts of the city, one soon 
reaches marrow streets of thatched 
huts, interseeted at intervals by canals 
built by the Butch, which now serve as 
open sewers. Funning in one direction 
are factories, mining facilities, and oth- 
er industrial mstallations; in another 
are flat green rice fields that extend in 
terraces as far up the hillsides as the 
water supply will allow. Clusters of 
coconut palms and fruit trees mark the 
villages. It is in these small, primitive 
compounds of between 100 and 1000 
families that most Indonesians live. 
Their basic food is rice. Even when 
their own output is supplemented by 
imports, as itasually is, they get barely 
enough food to live-on. 

In all, 140 million people live in 
Indonesia, which has a land mass about 
one fifth that of the United States. 
Much fewer than one percent of these 
are rich, and another 10 or 15 percent 
are getting by at middle- or lower- 
middle-class living levels when judged 
by Southeast Asian standards. The 
birthrate is sufficiently high to over- 
come an impressive death rate, giving 
Indonesia a 26 percent annual net 
increase in population, which keeps the 
food supply lagging behind population 
growth. If the nation’s income was 
redistributed wath perfect equality, the 
result would be-to make all Indonesians 
poor. The average per capita income is 
reckoned at $250 per year. 


The new economic order 


All authoriies agree—and common 
sense confrms—that Indonesia needs 
above all an infiux of the capital that it 
cannot generate on its own. But equally 
important, it needs a wise allocation of 
financial and manpower resources to 
modernize the farms, diversify indus- 
try, and esta»lish educational and 
health facilities for the bulk of the 
population. Paradoxically, the second 
requiremert has thwarted the first. 

Indonesia has been struggling along 


dry, with a deep taste and distinctive bouquet that 


extra time in the bottle. 
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How long should a 
red wine age? 





i here is perhaps nothing so delightful to drink as a fine red wine that has 
r 


eached its full maturity. The time it takes to reach that peak of flavor 
depends on characteristics in the wine itself. At The Christian Brothers 
Napa Valley Winery, we begin with noble, shy-bearing varietal wine grapes 
grown in soils and climates best suited to their individual needs. And 
then we take our time about making the wine. 

Each of our Napa Valley red wines is allowed to develop at its own 
leisurely pace, for time alone fulfills the promise of the grape. We follow their 
progress, tasting for the development of varietal character, softness, and 
depth of bouquet. Only when we are satisfied that the wine has matured and 
is ready to drink do we approve it for shipping. Yet, the nature of many 
EGO of our red wines is such that they will continue to 
Christian Brothers , improve for several more years, gaining even greater 
| `- | depth and varietal complexity, if they are stored 

axes properly in your own home. 
NAPA VALLEY — | Our Napa Valley Cabernet Sauvignon is made 
CABERNET SAUVIGNON 











with the grape many consider to be the finest red of the 
— Napa Valley. Our bottling is UD 


hristian Brothers 


NAPA VALLEY 
GAMAY NOIR 


— 













is delightful now, and will continue to expand. Enjoy 
it with steaks and roasts. 

The Christian Brothers Gamay Noir comes from 
the grape often called “Gamay Noir a Jus Blanc" in 
France. Here in the Napa Valley vineyards, it has gained 











new character. Our wine is mellow with an almost velvety softness before 


it is shipped but it has the ability to develop even further. This is a fine 


choice with red meats, game, cheese dishes or pasta. 


We think you will be pleased by the mature taste of our wines when you 


buy them. But if you have a cool, dry place to store them so the wine 


touches the cork, we invite you to enjoy the rewards that can come with 


(ostio) Lat, FSC 


= =. =}, -= Cellarmaster, The Christian Brothers? 
5 ny ct a Napa, California 
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WORLDWIDE DISTRIBUTORS: FROMM AND SICHEL, INC., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
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OLYMPIC GIVES YOU 
12.000 YEARS OF HISTORY 
IN 10 TO 14 DAYS. 


t, Israel 


are ancient history. Olympic Airways 
offers you the age-old cultures of 
Greece, Egypt and Israel. Choose 
from a compact 10-day tour of Greece 
alone to a 14-day odyssey to Greece, 
Egypt and Israel that includes a Red 
Sea and Suez Canal cruise. There are 
prices to fit every budget. So, for a win- 
ter vacation you'll remember for many 
winters to come, contact your travel 
agent, or Olympic Airways. 
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| 645 Fifth Avene, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Please mail me brochures describing winter tours to: 


| ( ] Greece[ ] Greece and Egypt 
| [ ]Greece, Egypt and Ismael 


| 

| 

| Name d. | 
| Address -ae | 
| 


| City 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


with its grand five-year plans and is 
still one of the world's poorest coun- 
tries. The annual increases in the gross 
national product (sometimes as much 
as percent), hailed by such experts as 
W. W. Rostow as victories, have been 
more statistical than substantive, 
yielding transitory benefits for the very 
few. But in the country's classrooms 
and newspapers there lives the dream 
of a New Economic Order, with a fuzzy 
but determined neo-Leninist call for 
the redistribution of the wealth of the 
world. 

Almost all of the less developed coun- 
tries have colonial backgrounds, as does 
Indonesia, where memories of Dutch 
overseers are vivid and bitter. Such 
sentiments are not allowed to die by a 
de facto one-party military govern- 
ment, led by General Suharto, hero of 
the anticommunist forces who success- 
fully deposed Sukarno. 

Its recent history leads Indonesia 
perhaps inevitably to extreme national- 
ism in foreign policy. The practical 
effect on business is to create an intri- 


| eate network of rules and regulations 
governing the import of capital as well 











as merchandise, administered by an 
inexperienced, underpaid, and often 
barely literate bureaucracy. 

In principle, the objectives of regula- 
tion are sound. They aim to insure that 


foreign capital is used to increase do- 


mestic welfare, train workers, diversify 
industry, and spread modern technolo- 
gies. Yet as a petrochemical manufac- 
turer from Houston told me, “When 
you see a cabinet minister who is paid 
only $100 to $200 a month driving 
around in a Mercedes, you know how 


| the system actually works. We face a 


maze of licenses, permits, and certifi- 
cates, each twist in the maze supervised 
by one or more public officials with 
their hands out. We have an antibrib- 
ery law in the United States, backed by 
a $1 million fine. It requires supreme 
ingenuity, dummy corporations, expen- 
sive go-betweens for an American to do 
business here—things that the Jap- 
anese, English, and Germans don’t 
need." 

Still, as I learned from the economic 
attaché of the American embassy, after 
all the greasing of palms is done it 
takes a year to acquire a permit for a 
new investment and three months to 
get a license to import machinery. Even 
new oil explorations (in which Ameri- 


Postmasters of America Announces 


OFFICIAL GOLD ON SILVER PROOFS 
OF AMERICA’S GREATEST STAMPS 
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The 4g ‘Fleet of Columbus’ Blue Error, issued in 1893, is known 


to exist in only one unused pane of 50 stamps, plus some indi- 


vidual usec specimens. 
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The 24¢ Sianing of the Declaration of Independence Invert 
shows the Sigmers uoside down due to a printing error. This 
1869 issue is one of Ne most valuable U.S. stamps. 


The 90g Abraham Lincoln Stamp, released in 1869, is the 
rarest and most valuable stamp featuring the portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


The 10g George Washington Stamp released on July 1, 
1847—with the 5g Franklin—was the first general issue of the 
U.S. post office. It is a key acquisition for important collections. 


The fifty most treasured and most significant United States postage stamps, 
as chosen by Postmasters of America. Authentically re-created in 


24 karat goid on sterling silver, in limited edition. 


Of the thousands of postage stamps issued 
by the United States Post Office, few have 
achieved the status of greatness. Most 
specimens of these great stamps are in major 
private collections, or are housed in leading 
museums. Each is a prized treasure and 
some are virtually priceless. 

Now, as a lasting tribute and commemora- 
tion, Postmasters of America will honor the 
fifty greatest pestage stamps ever issued by the 
United States in a collection of official gold 
on silver Proofs. 

Each of these great stamps will be cap- 
tured by skilled sculptors and engravers in 
the enduring magnificence of 24 karat gold 
electroplated on solid sterling silver. Post- 
masters of America has appointed The 
Franklin Mint, -he world's largest and 
foremost private mint, to re-create each gold 
on silver stamp in all its fine detail. And each 
stamp will be minted in precious metals 
with The Franklin Mint's famed gem Proof 
finish, so that the frosted sculptured area— 
correspondirg to the stamp's intricate 
design—stancs out against a background of 
mirror-like brilliance. 


The greatest and rarest U.S. stamps 


Since each stamp is unique, its interpreta- 
tion in preciousaretals is both beautiful and 
exciting. And to assure the lasting signifi- 
cance of theccllection, the stamps have been 
selected for their exceptional rarity, unique 
designs, and histcrical importance by Post- 
masters of America experts. 

Each gold cn silver stamp will be accom- 


panied by a philatelic commentary, and a 
Certificate of Authenticity attesting to its of- 
ficial status as an authentic re-creation in 
gold on silver of one of America's most 
treasured stamps. 


Significant price guarantee 


These gold on silver Proofs of America's 
greatest stamps are available only from 
Postmasters of America, exclusively by di- 
rect subscription, and there is an absolute 
limit of one collection per person. They will 
not be sold through stamp dealers anywhere 
in the world. 

The collection will be issued at the con- 
venient rate of one gold on silver stamp per 
month. Despite recent increases in the costs 
of precious metals, the issue price of each of- 
ficial Proof-quality 24 karat gold on sterling 
silver stamp is just $19.50. And this issue 
price will be guaranteed to each subscriber for 
the entire series. An attractive album will be 
provided at no additional cost. 


Subscription deadline: December 31, 1978 


The Postmasters of America's collection of 
America's greatest stamps in 24 karat gold 
on sterling silver will embody all the fea- 
tures that collectors value most highly— 
official status...assured rarity...historical im- 
portance...uniqueness of design...and the 
enduring beauty of gold on silver. 

Those who wish to acquire this official 
collection are reminded that all subscription 
applications must be postmarked by De- 
cember 31, 1978, to be accepted. The subscrip- 
tion rolls will then be closed forever. 
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Fast Express’ Invert, illus- 


trated actual size (above) and enlarged to show fine detail, is a 
celebrated rarity. Only a few sheets bore the invert error. 
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Postmasters of America is the official commemorative or- 
ganization of the National League of Postmasters and the 
National Association of Postmasters of the United States. 
Not a part of the U.S. post office or any other government 


agency, its purpose is to provide a service to collectors. 


SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 


OFFICIAL GOLD ON SILVER 
PROOFS OF AMERICA’S 
GREATEST STAMPS 


Must be postmarked by December 31, 1978. 
Limit: One collection per subscriber. 


Postmasters of America 
c/o The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my subscription for the Official 
Gold on Silver Proofs of America’s Greatest 
Stamps, issued by Postmasters of America, 
consisting of fifty proof quality gold on ster- 
ling silver stamps, to be sent to me at the rate 
of one per month beginning in January. 

| agree to pay $19.50* for each gold on 
silver stamp, monthly, in advance of ship- 


ment. 
"Plus my state sales tax 


Oo ti LB aA 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 


City 
21 
State, Zip 


THE FRANKLIN MINT IS THE WORLD'S LARGEST PRIVATE MINT. IT 1S NOT 
AFFILIATED WITH THE U.S. MINT OR ANY OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCY. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


can participation is high) have slowed 
to a near standstill, although petroleum 
more than anything else has been keep- 
ing the Indonesian economy going. 





“The world’s greatest force” 


American businessmen abroad feel 
that their industries potentially offer 
the less developed countries their 
greatest promise of real and sustained 
progress, more than foreign aid, loans 
from the World Bank, or other forms of 
deliberate international assistance. 
They view the constraints on their 
efforts as an irrational obeisance to a 
popular myth with Marxist overtones. 
“The very word ‘multinational’ seems 
to suggest exploitation, international 
conspiracies, a kind of transnational 
government accountable only to itself,” 
said Richard Kruizenga, executive di- 
rector of Exxon Malaysia. “I don’t 
doubt that isolated examples of abuses 
can be found. We've all read about 
them. But you might as well condemn 
the American people for the murderers 
and rapists who now reside in prison. 
The multinationals today are the 
world’s greatest force for international 
progress and justice, spreading the 
knowledge of the rich to the poor.” 

Kruizenga was sitting in the Exxon 
executive suite atop a skyscraper on the 
outskirts of Kuala Lumpur, capital of 
Malaysia. He waved toward the coun- 
tryside below. With its cultivated tropi- 
cal opulence—multicolored hibiscus, 
orchids, plumeria, ginger, and towering 
palms—it was in sharp contrast to Dja- 
karta’s drab shrubbery and dusty, 
crowded streets, although not far from 
the city’s center the resemblance grows 
stronger. “Living here," Kruizenga 
said, “is no hardship. I’m not saying 
that. And if our wells weren’t making 
profits, Exxon wouldn’t be here. But the 
way is getting more difficult, and the 
tendency in our own and other lines is 
to postpone or scrap new commitments. 
Right now 85 cents of every dollar we 
earn goes to the Malaysian government, 
only 15 cents to our own bottom line.” 

Nor is that all. Like most of the less 
developed countries, Indonesia and Ma- 
laysia offer customary incentives to 
foreign capital, such as temporary tax 
waivers and investment tax credits. But 
aside from the mass of regulations and 
the gratuities and other special costs 
that go with them, these countries have 
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in recent rears 2rected a new obstacle, 
more formidabl2 and challenging than 
any of the past, to the inflow of capital. 
This is the requ rement that ownership 
(and control) of foreign industrial in- 
stallations be turned over gradually 
and in substan:ial part to the native 
population or its government. Accord- 
ing to a 1974 edict in Indonesia, 51 
percent of such ownership must go to 
the natives within ten years. In Malay- 
sia a roughly similar law was promul- 
gated at about the same time, but with 
special aspects that pertain to the coun- 
try’s own conditions and racial compo- 
sition. 

Malaysia’s middle class is propor- 
tionally much arger than Indonesia’s 
and is refiected in its higher per capita 
income of $900. But the middle class 
consists almost entirely of industrious 
and enterprising Chinese, who repre- 
sent 36 percent of the 13 million people, 
plus a smaller number of citizens of 
Indian descent. Both groups have been 
in Malaysia for several generations, but 
are still not counted as “natives.” The 
poor are the native Malays—honorifi- 
cally designated as Bumiputras, or 
“princes of the soil" by the govern- 
ment— who make up 50 percent of the 
population. 

In effect, the Chinese dominate the 
economy except for foreign participa- 
tion. The Malays, who have clung 
steadily to their agricultural life, aus- 
tere as it is, control the government. In 
their benalf Prime Minister Datuk 
Hussein bin Orn, himself a Malay and a 
Moslem, nas undertaken a vigorous af- 
firmative action program that has 
proved ~ be highly divisive, if not 
inflammatory. It may in the end be self- 
defeating. 

Withir the next decade, he has ruled, 
Bumiputras must be given ownership of 
at least 30 pereent of all capital assets, 
both foreign and domestic. Further- 
more, Bumiputras must hold half of the 
jobs in industry, at all levels of employ- 
ment, including management. (Bumi- 
putras are the least urbanized and by 
far the least educated people in a coun- 
try in which the official literacy rate is 
50 percent—even though some tests, it 
is said, require only a knowledge of the 
alphabez.) Overall, foreign ownership 
of “the modern sector of the economy” 
must be reduced from its present 60 
percent to 30 percent. 

“American capital is waiting to see 
how all this works out," said Kruizen- 
ga. (Similar, taough milder, legislation 
in India last year led to the departure of 


several American firms, including IBM 
and Coca-Cola.) "There may be ways, I 
would say there must be ways of adjust- 
ing to those laws without surrendering 
control. Otherwise you can bet on a 
stampede of capital as fast as possible, 
back to home.” 

Meanwhile, new foreign investment 
in Malaysia has come to a virtual halt. 
In the last two years only one new 
commitment appeared: construction of 
an aluminum refinery for Reynolds. 
Kruizenga explained: “More than the 
slippage of the dollar and more than 
the communist imbroglio in Indochina, 
the new surge of nationalism is stimu- 
lating second and third thoughts about 
leaving money in this part of the world, 
not to mention throwing good money 
after bad. I speak not for Exxon now, 
because we have a twenty-year contract 
here, running to 1996.” 

At the same time, the relatively plac- 
id political scene has been shattered by 
dissension. The preferences already 
given to the Moslem Bumiputras run 
the gamut of society from educational 
opportunities to public service appoint- 
ments. On all counts Malays are fa- 
vored, regardless of qualifying exami- 
nations or other formalities, obviously 
much to the consternation of those of 
Chinese and Indian descent. (The Indi- 
ans are mostly Hindus, a fact flamboy- 
antly displayed with mass processions 
on festival days. The Chinese are pre- 
dominantly Buddhist or Taoist.) 

One striking symptom of unrest came 
during the last election, held earlier 
this year. Several weeks before election 
day Prime Minister Hussein forbade all 
rallies and public meetings by opposi- 
tion parties and suppressed informa- 
tion about political alternatives. His 
only acknowledgement of opposition in 
the past had been confident disdain. 
Needless to say, he won the election by 
a landslide. 

Both economically and politically the 
new course may come dangerously close 
to national suicide, alienating not only 
foreign capital but the country’s most 
productive citizens. If this happens (as 
it has before), one may expect Malay- 
sian administrators to modify applica- 
tion of the new laws for those who can 
afford to purchase the special attention 
and avoid the mountains of paperwork 
that the laws will undoubtedly involve. 
That would be a safety valve, though an 
ugly one. Better, sad experience may 
result in a frank and official revision of 
the new regulations governing capital 
ownership, employment preferences, 
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—to anyone, anywhere in the continental United States. Just call, toll free: 800-528-6148. 


Jingle Bells 


gton Corp., N.Y 


86 Proof Blended Scatcn Whisky © 1978 Paddin 
Now you can send rare gift—a bottle or a case of J&B Rare Scotch 


STYLE. SOPHISTICATION. SIZZLE. 
AND 35/26 MPG? 


INTRODUCING THE 1979 PLYMOUTH SAPPORO. 


Imagine that you've just settled into 
the cockpit of a unique and very 
sophisticated automobile. You're 
looking at full Rallye Instrumentation 
...tach, oil and amp gauges. ..all 
perfectly placed. Overhead you find a 
console and your digital chronometer. 
Before you reach for the standard 
5-speed, you adjust the power sport 
mirrors. And now... you buckle up 
and turn the key. 

If you like the daydream, you'll love 
the car. It's called Sapporo... 
Plymouth Sapporo. And it offers much 
more than the sophisticated instru- 
mentation just described. 


LUXURY TO STIR THE IMAGINATION. 


Sapporo adjusts to you. With reclining 
bucket seats, concealed adjustable 


*EPA estimates based on 1.6 litre 
engine with manual transmis- 
sion. Your mileage may vary 
depending on how and where 
you drive, your car's condition 
and its optional equipment. 


headrests and adjustable lumbar sup- 
ports. Luxury surrounds you, by virtue 
of Sapporo's many standard features. 


MCA-JET ENGINE 

WITH SILENT SHAFT. 
At Sapporo's Feart, beats a standard 
1.6 litre Silent Shaft engine (2.6 litre 
available), pernaps the smoothest and 
quietest 4-cylinder powerplant avail- 
able anywhere. Also standard . ..the 
MCA-Jet system, an air injection 
system that delivers great mileage and 
great performance. Sapporo, a very 
sophisticated machine that offers more 
than you might have imagined. And 
there's only one way to satisfy your 
imagination. Experience Sapporo. 


THAT'S IMAGINATION. THAT'S PLYMOUTH. 
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and educational opportunities. Conceiv- 
ably Malaysia might move in the direc- 
tion taken by its successful neighbor to 
the south, Singapore, as it has been 
urged to do by the latter’s Prime Minis- 
ter Lee Kuan Yew. 





Common purpose 


With his glinting eyes, flattened 
nose, quiekness, and extreme energy, 
Prime Minister Lee looks as though he 
could have held his own in his youth 
with the demigods of pugilism, in the 
lighter classes. Whether he is a dicta- 
tor—he is head o? the ruling People's 
Action party and has been in office 
since 1959— like other leaders in South- 
east Asia is a question that makes 
Singaporeans smile. “We love Lee,” a 
cabdriver told me. “At least every five 
years we have a chance to vote for or 
against him, and he’s never had to wor- 
ry.” Added professor Lim Chong Yeh 
of the University of Singapore, “Lee 
is the father of our country. Unlike 
your Presiderts, he can’t blame his prob- 
lems on the previous administration." 
Lee himself likes to say that he is subject 
to the “harrowing discipline of one man, 
one vote," but he uses the word “man” 
loosely. Suffrage is universal in Singa- 
pore, and voting is compulsory. 

Once a British colony and later 
united with Malaysia in the indepen- 
dent Federation of Malaya, Singapore 
broke away in 1965 and is now a sepa- 
rate island republic, split off from the 
mainland at its southern tip by the 
narrow strait of Jchore. It consists of a 
main island, including the city of Singa- 
pore, and about forty islets—a total of 
some 220 square miles. Two thirds of 
the population of 3 million lives in the 
city or its:environs. 

Lee says that the breakaway from 
Malaysia thirteen years ago was made 
reluctantly. He wanted "to give diverse 
ethnic groups, who were never intended 
to be brought together into a nation, a 
sense of common purpose and destiny." 
This objective, he says, could never be 
realized as long as one people (the Ma- 
lays) and their religion were in any way 
raised above all others. He believes that 
he has succeeded in uniting diverse 
groups within the smaller compass of 
Singapore. Although the population is 
three-quarters Chinese, it is an easily 
verifiable fact that the rights of minor- 
ities are strietly respected. Training 





starts with the very young. The nation 
recognizes four official languages— En- 
glish, Mandarin, Malay, and Tamil— 
and although children may use any one 
as a first language, they are required to 
learn another in the public schools. 

More important from the strictly eco- 
nomic point of view, Singapore is open, 
in every sense of the word, to foreign 
and domestic business. There are no 
restrictions, and there are powerful in- 
centives for all comers to participate in 
a highly effective national plan. The 
government provides eighteen meticu- 
lously arranged industrial estates, com- 
fortably outside the city, where ready- 
built factories, warehouses, and port 
facilities are supplied with housing, 
shopping centers, and trained workers. 
Each is a self-sufficient complex, a sat- 
ellite city within a twenty- to sixty- 
minute drive of Singapore itself. 

Most of the workers are graduates of 
the government's training programs in 
tool- and die-making, precision optics, 
machining, and so forth. Some training 
is offered in cooperation with private 
industry. The public housing is high- 
rise, as must be the case in crowded 
Singapore, and workers purchase 
apartments with down payments bor- 
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THE UNUSUAL & 
THE UNEXPECTED. 


The unusual: the awesome beauty of the 
tallest waterfall in the world, Angel Falls. The 
unexpected: a jungle resort in the middle of 
this unspoiled paradise. The unusual: a 
90-mile journey through the incredible Gren- Antigua 
adines. The unexpected: the breadfruit tree 
the original Captain Bligh brought from Ta- 
hiti. The unusual: a village looking very much 
like a miniature Normandy. The unexpected: 
sensational chocolate-filled croissants. It's 
just part'of what awaits you as you board our 
intimate Stella Oceanis for one of our most 
unusual 14-day Leeward to the Orinoco ad- 
ventures out of San Juan this winter. For 
details, see your travel agent or send this ad 
for our brochure or call us collect: (212) 397- 
A quality ship of Greek registry. 
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Sun Line Cruises 


rowed from their social security funds. 
All estates are under the supervision of 
the government's Jurong Town Corpo- 
ration, which, among other things, ad- 
ministers pollution controls and ener- 
gy-saving measures. 

Singapore, therefore, is no paradise 
of laissez-faire. But it is most friendly 
to business. Foreign and domestic in- 
vestors in approved lines are given “pi- 
oneer” status, with freedom from taxes 
for up to ten years. Investment tax 
credits and accelerated depreciation are 
allowed under liberal conditions. For 
those who ask for it, the government 
will provide equity capital, but it en- 
courages private companies to buy back 
its shares whenever convenient—an ex- 
ceptional position among developing 
countries. International trade is free: 
there are no tariffs, import licenses, or 
quotas. Labor unions are represented in 
government and business councils; they 
supervise working conditions, bargain 
collectively, and submit disputes to 
compulsory arbitration. Despite its al- 
most complete dependence on foreign 
trade, Singapore's inflation rate has 
been about one third that of the United 
States. 

"Planning without pain" is what lo- 
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cal Sunstrand executive Larry Meyers 
called it. Sunstrand, about midway 
among the five hundred largest Ameri- 
can corporations, produces controlled 
speed motors, cartridge pneumatic 
starters, hydraulic missile power units, 
and other aerospace equipment. 

I met Meyers in his office in one of 
the satellite industrial cities, within 
sight of a sandy beach along the coun- 
try’s eastern coast. Relaxing over cof- 
fee, he insisted that his company’s 
activities helped the United States as 
well as Singapore. "For every job we 
create for the locals, we provide at least 
two or three back home. In the first 
place, we generate new business for our 
products elsewhere in Asia, in the Mid- 
dle East, Africa, and Europe. Second — 
and this is essential — we import all our 
components and materials from the 
United States. The relatively inexpen- 
sive labor we get here, coupled with our 
own technological knowledge and pat- 
ents, is baosting our sales far above 
what we could otherwise achieve. Inci- 
dentally, most of our personnel, right 
up to management, are from Singapore, 
and they acquire training from us that 
would be otherwise unattainable." 

Foreign capital, plus astute domestic 
management, has unquestionably bene- 
fited Singapore. The nation's per capita 
income nov runs close to $3000, easily 
the highest in Southeast Asia and sec- 
ond only to Japan in the whole conti- 
nent. Yet the country is self-sufficient 
only in pigs, poultry, and eggs. It has, to 
be sure, a leng history of success in the 
banking and entrepot trades. But those 
have yielded benefits, in colonial fash- 
ion, to only a small minority. It is 
Singapore's swift growth in manufac- 
turing within the last fifteen years that 
has built a nation prosperous through- 
out its society. Manufacturing in elec- 
tronics, electrical equipment, petroleum 
refining, chemicals, plastics, textiles, 
and shipbuilding now accounts for 21 
percent of Singapore's domestic output. 





Affluence or squalor? 


Economie growth in developing coun- 
tries has typically been accompanied by 
riches for the few and poverty for the 
many. The exception is Singapore. Life 
expectancy is very close to European 
and American standards. There is am- 
ple affluence; very few appear to be in 
need. The literacy rate is close to 80 


percent and rising. A symbol of the 
unity of the people is their positive re- 
sponse to the slogan, evident every- 
where, “Keep Singapore Clean.” Un- 
doubtedly the flow of American capital, 
now approaching $2 billion in the ag- 
gregate and overshadowing that of all 
other countries, has had something to 
do with these achievements. Signifi- 
cantly, only in Singapore among the 
Southeast Asian nations has foreign in- 
vestment been rising steadily since 1975. 

As is the ease with other American 
businessmen in Singapore, Larry 
Meyers's major concern for the future 
is what Washington might do. Will the 
Carter Administration succeed in abol- 
ishing the right of multinationals to 
defer paying taxes on foreign profits 
until they are repatriated, their right to 
deduct foreign income taxes from their 
U.S. tax liabilities, or their right to 
count as costs of employment the spe- 
cial educational, housing, and travel 
expenses of their employees? No doubt 
the passage of any or all of these 
proposed measures would place Ameri- 
can companies at a disadvantage with 
their competitors. They would dampen 
investment. 

These are Meyers's convictions and 
they are hard to dispute. He believes 
that multinationals have been made 
whipping boys because of the trans- 
gressions of a few, such as ITT's inter- 
vention in the Chilean election, the 
financing of Arab propaganda by Gulf 
Oil, the high-level influence of United 
Brands in Honduras. He contends that 
most of the American multinationals 
are as clean as is possible, and that they 
create many more jobs at home than 
they lose. The last contention, inciden- 
tally, is well documented in studies per- 
formed by private research organiza- 
tions and by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, although it is hotly disputed 
by the AFL-CIO. 

Still, the five hundred largest indus- 
trial corporations in the United States 
are nearly all multinationals. Together 
they account for about half of the 
nation's entire manufacturing output. 
For three decades now they have been 
spreading their influence over the 
globe, catapulting the value of Ameri- 
can plants and equipment abroad from 
$12 billion in 1950 to $150 billion last 
year. Whatever their contribution in 
allocating capital to its most productive 
uses in Southeast Asia or elsewhere in 
the Third World, such an aggregation 
of power bears watching. 

— MELVILLE J. ULMER 
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Comfortably warm for 
cold winter nights. 
Amply cut from 
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top with breast pocket. 
Draw string waist. Women's 
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For a child 
you love. 


Development of 
young minds is the 
primary concern of 
HIGHLIGHTS FOR 
CHILDREN magazine. 
Eleven times a year, 
children 2 to 12 can ja ye 
look forward to stories, UN 
articles, crafts, puzzles and  ** 
games... all created to help young 
minds glow a little brighter. A gift 
of HIGHLIGHTS . . . to help a child 
you love learn. 


i Gift rate valid to 12/25/78: 1 year (11 
| issues), $11.95 + 10¢/copy postage & 

handling ($1.10) = $13.05. (Postage & 
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WASHINGTON: Quarterbacking for the GOP 





Republican Congressman Jack 
Kemp is leading his party’s 
campaign for lower taxes, and 
picking up many potential 
votes for himself. 


ack Kemp played football in college 
J and took not one course in econom- 
ics. But when he got interested in the 
subject he got very interested, and his 
delayed intellectual development 
helped provide the Republican party 
with its prime campaign promise of 
1978: cut taxes 30 percent, damn the 
deficit! And judging by the approving 
murmurs as he spreads this message 
all across the country, there’s the start 
of a vice-presidential boom for the 
representative from Buffalo, New 
York. 

Kemp travels without an advance 
man or a sheaf of handouts, though he 
flies first class and looks out for local 
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reporters and their needs. On the 
stump, he gets so wrapped up in ex- 
plaining the arguable economic theo- 
ries behind his plan that he sometimes 
unpolitically forgets to tell people how 
much their taxes will be cut. But Jack 
Kemp explains ais theories persuasive- 
ly, even brilliartly, drawing audiences 
along with an argument that makes 
them feel proud, not selfish. He tells 
them that deep cuts in taxes would lead 
them and othe- Americans, from the 
welfare recipiemt to the steelworker to 
the investor te the entrepreneur, to 
work harder with their backs, their 
minds, or their money. 

Kemp's proposal (as set forth last 
summer in the Kemp-Roth bill) calls 
for an average income-tax cut of 33 
percent over three years. He justifies it 
as a way to stimulate the economy. He 
argues that taxes have already gone so 
high they discourage initiative and pro- 
ductivity, and that a dramatic cut will 
unleash so much economic activity that 
more, not less, zax revenue will come in 
to the government. 
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Crities maintained throughout the 
summer that at current levels of infla- 
tion, any cut as deep as Kemp proposed 
would only make prices soar intolera- 
bly. They said that Kemp greatly over- 
estimates the extra labor and effort 
available to the economy. Some Repub- 
licans argued that extensive spending 
cuts had to go along with any severe tax 
reductions. Kemp disagreed. But in ear- 
ly October, after the plan was beaten in 
the House, the Senate passed a reason- 
able imitation of his bill, promising 
regular future tax cuts if the growth in 
federal spending were kept to improba- 
ble limits and the budget were balanced. 
At adjournment, a hectic House-Senate 
conference watered down that promise 
to a hope, but even that action showed 
Washington politicians nervously bend- 
ing before the wind of Proposition 13 
and recognizing that the Republicans 
had been making some headway with 
Kemp-Roth. 

Kemp travels, and sometimes speaks, 
at a frantic pace. Even though his 
schedule has been almost evenly di- 
vided between nonpartisan and strictly 
political events, he is one of his party's 
busiest speakers, equaling Bob Dole 
and John Connally in sheer activity. 
The Buffalo congressman has given Re- 
publicans something concrete and posi- 
tive to talk about for a change, and the 
Democrats, at least out in the country, 
seem not to know how to deal with it. 
("They're not used to calling funny- 
money schemes irresponsible. That was 
always our bag," says John P. Sears, 
Ronald Reagan's campaign manager in 
1976 and the GOP's acknowledged mas- 
ter strategist.) While Kemp says that 
someday he would “like to step up the 
political ladder" although he is certain- 
ly not pursuing the presidency in 1980, 
he cannot escape the talk about him as 
a vice-presidential nominee. That is a 
role in which it appears—at least 
now—that he could help almost every 
experienced possible presidential can- 
didate by bringing age or geography or 
philosophy, or all three, into a balance 
for Ronald Reagan, Howard Baker, 
Dole, or Connally. Only if his party 
should nominate someone less promi- 
nent, such as George Bush of Texas or 
James Thompson of Illinois, would 
Kemp's inexperience seem a severe lia- 
bility. 

Whatever his ambitions now or in the 
future—and there seems to be no rea- 
son to doubt that Jack Kemp would like 
to be President some day — his boyhood 
aspirations were less grand, more typi- 
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WASHINGTON 


cal. *From the age that I can, you know, 
remember what I was interested in, I 
guess six or seven, I’ve been interested 
in football, quarterbacking, playing col- 
lege and pro football, I could throw a 
football, and I loved football, and I 
loved quarterbacking, and my big 
brother played quarterback, and I kind 
of, you know, idolized him. So as long as 
I ean remember I wanted to play pro 
football," he says. 

That ambition affected his choice of 
college. From Los Angeles' Fairfax 
High he went to Occidental College, 
which used a professional-style T-for- 
mation and where his size—he grew to 
six feet only while in college— was no 
handicap. He was the leading small- 
college passer in 1956, and the Detroit 
Lions drafted him in 1957. 

Just as he later did in Congress, 
Kemp made a slow start in professional 
football. He went from the Lions to the 
Pittsburgh Steelers, and was cut in 
1958. He then went to the New York 
Giants, but hardly played that year. 
The Giants encouraged him to go to 
Calgary in the Canadian League, where 
he might play more, but Calgary cut 
him, too. Then, when it looked as 
though he had a job with San Francisco 
late in 1959, his brief tour with Calgary 
disqualified him under National Foot- 
ball rules. 

Along came the American Football 
League, the "other league." Employ- 
ment opportunities for football players 
spurted, the way Kemp thinks the econ- 
omy will if his tax-cut plan is enacted. 
In 1960 he played for the Los Angeles 
Chargers and led the new league in 
passing. The Chargers lost the league 
championship playoff to Houston. But 
more significantly for Kemp, the future 
politician, they lost money. They could 
not draw crowds in Los Angeles while 
competing against the established 
Rams of the NFL, so in 1961 they moved 
to San Diego. 

There Kemp came to the attention of 
a newspaper editor with a mania for 
football. Herb Klein took to Kemp, as 
fifteen years before he had taken to a 
former second-string end from Whit- 
tier College named Nixon. Klein and his 
wife liked Jack and his wife, Joanne, 
and Klein arranged to get Kemp a job 
at the paper, in the San Diego Union's 
training program. They talked politics, 
too, and Kemp campaigned with Nixon 
when he ran for California governor in 
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1962. Klein, Nixon's director of commu- 
nications, kept up the connection when 
Kemp, his arm questionable, was sold 
to the Buffalo Bills for $100 in 1962. 

His years of giory with the Bills came 
when they won the league champion- 
ship in 1964 and 1965. In 1965 he was 
chosen most valuable player of the 
year. He was president of the Players 
Association, the football union. Kemp 
may never have been an absolutely 
stunning quarterback, a Johnny Unitas 
or a Joe Namath, but he could throw 
and he was a smart and durable player. 
He holds three all-time American Foot- 
ball League career records, for 3055 
passes, 1428 completions, and 21,130 
yards gained passing. He also threw the 
second greatest number of intercep- 
tions, 181 of them. 


ut somethirg else was going on. 
Jack Kemp wasn't just studying 
playbooks, the Xs and Os assembled 
into patterns by his pro coaches. He 
was interested in the economic plans 
and theories of Friedrich Hayek (The 
Road to Serfdom and The Constitution 
of Liberty) and Ludwig von Mises (Hu- 
man Action and Planning for Free- 
dom.) 

Jack Kemp may be the only current 
political figure who went to college in 
the fifties witheut reading Samuelson 
on economics, the universal beginners’ 
textbook. A bit smugly, he says, “That 
probably kept me free from some of the 
Keynesian bias zhat went on in most of 
the college campuses in the 1950s.” At 
Occidental, however, he majored in 
physical education (“almost a pre-med 
degree”) and minored in history. He 
says he was an average student. 

“It wasn’t urtil I got into football 
that I really realized, really developed 
intellectually, or matured to the recog- 
nition that, you know, that life is more 
than just pro football,” he remarks. 
“And I started to read more and take a 
greater interest in things of an intellec- 
tual bent, not that I’m an intellectual, 
but I was becom ng more interested and 
then I went back and worked on a 
master’s degree in social science and 
political sciences. Came close but didn’t 
make it.” 

When he did start to make up for 
classes not taken, he began with writers 
who are very conservative on econom- 
ics. He says the explanation is simple. 
“I was a free enterpriser—so I tended 
to gravitate to tnose who were express- 
ing free enterprise, I say, more of an 
orthodox type of a free enterprise view, 


rather than some of the more Keynes- 
ian views of the economy. I guess that's 
why." Sensing that the interviewer 
finds the explanation incomplete, he 
goes on: “I grew up in a small business 
background. My father was an entre- 
preneur, a very small entrepreneur, 
owned a little trucking company. Built 
it from nothing to, I can't remember 
what it was, ten or eleven trucks. I 
respected my father. We were all ex- 
pected to work. I drove a truck, helped 
put myself through college. You know, 
we were all expected to work. I valued 
my relationship with the truck drivers. 
I really enjoyed that." 

Kemp talks about himself with an 
occasional uncertain self-deprecation, 
as can be seen in the phrase "not that 
Im an intellectual." It's not the self- 
pity of Nixon or the real self-doubt that 
plagued Lyndon Johnson when he com- 
pared himself to Ivy Leaguers. Kemp 
seems to say that he knows he is smart 
and believes his economic ideas make 
sense, but he doesn't want to get into a 
contest about who is smartest, and 
fears being put down for not having 
taken the right courses or read the 
right books. Once a reporter asked him 
if he had read Lord Keynes's General 
Theory. He hadn't, but he soon read 
excerpts, so as to have the proper 
answer the next time. It's different 
when he talks about football. Here the 
self-deprecation is just a warm-up 
technique with audiences, deflating the 
glorious introductions with references 
to that $100 sale or with the claim that 
he was first elected to the House be- 
cause he said that if he didn't win, he 
would go back to quarterbacking for the 
Bills. 

One of Kemp's early ventures into 
political life came in 1967, when Klein 
got him a temporary job in Sacramento 
with Governor Ronald Reagan. He gave 
some speeches, and wrote a few, but 
was never a member of the basic Rea- 
gan team. He had more time for politics 
after 1968, when he missed the full foot- 
ball season because a teammate fell on 
Kemp's knee and tore a ligament. Early 
the next year, Kemp came to Washing- 
ton to work for the Republican National 
Committee, and then went back to give 
it another try in Buffalo with the 
Bills. 

The last season was hardly a success, 
either for the Bills or for Kemp. A cere- 
mony marking the end of the ten years 
of the American League, which was to 
merge in 1970 with the National 
League, was snowed out in Buffalo, and 
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in the last game the Bills took a 45 to 6 
beating from San Diego. Kemp, with a 
no-cut contract paying something like 
ten times his $6000 contract of 1957, 
was ready to keep on playing, but then 
local Republicans asked him to run for 
Congress in Buffalo. 

It was a tough, though hardly impos- 
sible, district for the Republicans, and 
their chances got a big boost when 
Democratic incumbent Max McCarthy 
gave up the seat to seek a Senate nomi- 
nation, failed, and then tried to get 
back in, leaving the Democrats badly 
divided. Kemp and his wife campaigned 
hard and received help from the Nixon 
White House and Herb Klein. 

Clippings of that campaign hardly 
suggest the skilled politician that Jack 
Kemp is today. He almost blew the elec- 
tion in a televised debate when he 
asserted that the cost of living was 
“coming down. Opponent Tom Flaherty 
showed a newspaper headline reporting 
that the opposite was true, and de- 
manded in a television commercial, 
“Whom Does He Think He’s Kidding?” 
At another debate, Kemp blamed un- 
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employment in Buffalo on strikes by 
auto workers—a slap at labor he would 
not offer today. Despite the mistakes, 
hard work and platitudes paid off, and 
Kemp’s 53 percent victory was one of a 
very few gains by Republicans of Demo- 
cratic seats that year. 

In his first years in Congress Kemp 
was not widely heard from, though he 
did make headlines when he denounced 
Republican Pau! N. McCloskey, Jr. for 
his attacks on the Vietnam War. Kemp 
always supported it, though he said 
recently that toward the end—when his 
son Jeffrey, now nineteen and a third- 
string quarterback at Dartmouth, 
reached his teens—he became frus- 
trated and wanted the government to 
go all out and mine North Vietnam's 
harbors, or else get out entirely. 

What Kemp was doing during those 
early days was working very hard to 
solidify his hole on his district, looking 
after contracts shat meant jobs in Buf- 
falo. Even with AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education voting records 
that don't.get irto the 40 percent range, 
he gets union members’ votes and has 
not had a tough race since the first one. 
In 1976, his margin was 78 percent, 
and this year she Democrats did not 
even put up a candidate against him. 

He cultivated his district in the most 
traditional way, by going back there 
almost every weekend; and even if his 
travels sometimes take him elsewhere 
these days, it is often to New York to 
prepare for a run for the Senate in 1980. 
Kemp says that he plans to run if Sena- 
tor Jacob Javits retires, and he doesn’t 
say that he plens not to run if Javits 
doesn’t retire. Of course, there's always 
the vice presidency, maybe. 

Despite their hectic schedule, the 
Kemps hzve a sunny, stable family life. 
Joanne says thzt she was used to Jack's 
traveling durinz his football days, and 
so perhaps was better prepared for the 
demands of politics than other congres- 
sional wiwes. She admits she enjoys 
campaigning, bat not as much as being 
with the children. She has not had to 
campaign since 1970, but says she will 
do so if Jack runs for the Senate. 

Their house in Bethesda, Maryland, 
is a big Cape Cod Colonial. The living 
room is a bit rumpled, with family 
pictures outnumbering football tro- 
phies anddominating an eighteen-inch- 
high metal statue of Don Quixote. 
Books are everywhere. Football books, 
obscure economics books, ordinary eco- 
nomics books, Frank Snepp's Decent 
Interval. 


On a recent evening both Jack and 
Joanne came home late from a recep- 
tion Jack had sponsored for Jeffrey 
Bell, the former Reagan aide who upset 
ineumbent Clifford P. Case for the 
Senate nomination in New Jersey via 
determination, Case's overconfidence, 
and the Kemp-Roth tax-cut bill. Joanne 
caught a lift with a neighbor, leaving 
Jack to drive their car after returning 
to the House for the last couple of roll 
calls. The children seemed delighted to 
see him, but went off to bed not long 
after his arrival at the table. He and 
Joanne bantered over the lack of a for- 
mal dessert as he munched cookies. He 
weighs 205, does not look that heavy, 
and is ten pounds under his playing 
weight of nine seasons ago. 


emp's political future is rich in 
K options. He can hope that Sena- 
tor Javits, now seventy-four, will retire, 
giving him a pretty good shot at the 
Republican Senate nomination in 1980. 
If Javits—who has already formed a 
campaign committee to keep Kemp and 
others on their toes—does run, Kemp 
can challenge him. But as his style, if 
not his voting record, has been sliding 
away from the Republican Right, such a 
move might make enemies he does not 
want. Still, serving in the Senate would 
offer an opportunity to learn more, do 
more, seek broad recognition. 

Getting asked to run for Vice Presi- 
dent is something Kemp can do little 
about, except to go on working for all 
Republicans and saying nice things 
about almost every Republican presi- 
dential hopeful. (Kemp does not include 
on his list of prospective Republican 
presidential nominees the name of Rep- 
resentative Philip M. Crane of Illinois, 
whose record-breaking early announce- 
ment last August seemed designed as 
much to foreclose other claimants to 
the role of crown prince of the Republi- 
can Right, such as Kemp, as to get the 
1980 nomination.) 

He dismisses talk of the White House 
run in 1980. But, he says, "In 1984, or 
1988, or 1992—I’m still a young man, 
Pm not that impatient.” Some people 
are. Last month, a broker at a Park 
Avenue breakfast demanded, "Do you 
have a game plan for when you're going 
to start broadening your issues?" Later 
that day at the New York Hilton, an 
insurance agent mumbled approvingly 
after Kemp said he believed in less 
regulation for insurance, "Kemp for 
President." That night in Pontiac, Illi- 
nois, Kemp was introduced as a 
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EXPLORE CANADA'S ARCTIC 


Bathurst Inlet Lodge is a small, exclusive naturalists 
paradise 30 miles north of the Arctic Circle — the ulti- 
mate arctic experience’ 


Relax in luxurious accommodations, a secluded lodge 
operated by long-time northerners, Trish and Glenn 
Warner. Daily excursions from the Lodge suit individual 
taste and pace. Something for everyone, all ages, phy- 
siques, interests! Hike ancient caribou trails to spectac- 
ular waterfalls on clear, free-flowing arctic rivers 


Observe and photograph wolves, caribou, musk oxen, 
` peregrines, golden eagles, sandhill cranes, glaucous 
gulls, and rare gyrfalcons, returning each night to deli- 
cious home-cooking and the fellowship of kindred souls 
Experienced Inuit guides will share with you the tradi- 
tions of their people, and their love of this land 





So, immerse yourself in the profusion of tundra wild- 
flowers. travel on the Arctic Ocean in comfortable 
launches, and come to appreciate this land of nightless 
days, of great and special beauty 









For info. contact: Trish & Glenn Warner 


BATHURST INLET LODGE 


P. O. Box 820 
Yellowknife, Northwest Territories 


CANADA XOE 1HO 
Phone: (403) 873-2595 
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Money! Money! Money! It makes the world 
go around — and here's a collection of real 
foreign money that will bring you around to 
the exciting world of Foreign Bank Note 
collecting. You'll travel back in time to World 
War II with a Japanese occupation note for 
Malaya. You'll get a strange little note from 
Kong. You'll also receive three other 

from Indonesia, hina, and 
Bulgaria — all for only 10c. Also other 
exciting bank note selections from our Free 
Examination Approval Service, which you 
may purchase or return without obligation. 
Order now! Jamestown Stamp Co., B128AM, 
Jamestown, New York 14701 
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WASHINGTON 


"true rising star in the Republican par- 
ty" by Harvey Traub, the Livingston 
County chairman. If that wasn't clear 
enough, Representative Tom Corcoran 
(R-Ill.) said Kemp is “maybe the next 
President of the United States.” 

That talk has to be gratifying for 
anyone who fees, as Kemp does, that 
“any politician worth his or her salt 
who’s competitive, as I am, intellectu- 
ally and otherwise, politieally, I think 
would maybe like to dream someday 
about being President." He has at- 
tracted a number of advisers, including 
conservative writers Irving Kristol (ed- 
itor of Tke Public Interest) and Jude 
Wanniski (formerly of the Wall Street 
Journal), who tzke Kemp’s political fu- 
ture seriously indeed. Wanniski, who is 
closest to Kemp, has said he expects 
him to be our next President. But real- 
istically, talk cf Kemp in 1980 is a 
reflection more of Republican fatigue 
with old faces than of a sober appraisal 
of how he could tandle a broad range of 
issues and appear competent, let alone 
of how he would manage to elbow the 
other conservatives aside. 

All those dusty political pass pat- 
terns start with Kemp-Roth. (Republi- 
can Senator William V. Roth of Dela- 
ware is fifty-seven, quiet, and has no 
known or noticed presidential ambi- 
tions.) One might say that Kemp-Roth 
starts with the Laffer Curve, the inspi- 
ration of Professor Arthur B. Laffer of 
the University of Southern California. 
Laffer argues plausibly enough that 
taxation can reech so high a point that 
people are discouraged from working, 
and he contends that we have reached 
that point in the United States. Tax 
cuts, he maintzins, will actually pro- 
duce more tax revenue. 

Kemp takes she argument and ap- 
plies it to the Buffalo steelworker who 
turns down overtime because federal 
and state income taxes, local taxes, and 
Social Seeurity combine to give him 
only fifty sents on each overtime dollar. 
He counts the employer's share of So- 
cial Security taxes, a matter of limited 
day-to-day concern to most workers, to 
get his 50 percent government bite, but 
the point is clear enough. What is far 
less certain is the conclusion that for 
the Ameszican economy as a whole, 
taxes have become counterproductive. 

Moreover, the Kemp-Roth tax-cut 
bill does not pretend to be based on a 
computer model of how much taxes 





need to be cut to get to that magical 
point where American initiative will 
once again take over. The numbers— 
cutting corporate taxes from 48 to 45 
percent and most personal income taxes 
by a third over three years— were sim- 
ply lifted as precisely as possible from 
the Kennedy-Johnson tax cut of 1964, 
which spurred the economy and paid for 
itself in a time of much unused capacity. 

Kemp copes with the inflation argu- 
ment by saying that he is trying to 
stimulate the economy not with greater 
demand, but with the greater produc- 
tion that will result when people see 
that they can keep a higher proportion 
of what they earn. But that result is a 
very uncertain assumption, even if it is 
cheerfully patriotic. If that Buffalo 
steelworker does get a healthy raise as 
a result of lower taxes, he may still turn 
down overtime work. Or if he takes it, 
he may tell his wife that she doesn't 
have to keep the job she took last year 
to make ends meet. Nobody really knows, 
but Kemp's scheme might decrease 
productivity instead of boosting it. 

Republicans take to his plan for dif- 
ferent reasons, and the National Com- 
mittee sent a $200,000 caravan flying 
across the country in September to tout 
it. Herb Stein, chairman of the council 
of economic advisers under Nixon, 
frankly supports the idea because he 
thinks that cutting taxes will lead to a 
cut in government spending. Kemp 
avoids that problem, which leads to the 
questions about what will be cut that 
might make his plan a grave embar- 
rassment in a presidential campaign. 
The Administration could use its re- 
sources to smother such a different 
idea, the way Nixon overwhelmed 
McGovern’s welfare ideas and Ford 
swamped Reagan's $90 billion spending 
cut plan. Kemp argues that while it 
would be nice. to eliminate waste, it's 
not practicable, and that it is morally 
preferable to end costly programs by 
eliminating the need for them through 
economic expansion. “The greatest wel- 
fare system in this country is a growing 
private economy," he proclaims. 

Bill Brock, the Republican national 
chairman, argues that the cuts would 
boost the economy as the 1964 reduc- 
tions did. And he sees the issue as an 
opportunity to capitalize on Proposition 
13 and to shake the Republicans out of 
their traditions and make them reach 
out with something new, even if it 
means abandoning the totem of a bal- 
anced budget. 

Kemp picks up on the party theme, 
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saying that the COP's decline must be 
related to the party's standing for little 
more, ecenomically, than balancing the 
budget. He argues, “Our party must 
hold out a more positive, a more con- 
structive, a more humane policy to the 
American people.” He has partisan 
lines for partisan audiences ("In this 
Administration, it’s not a question of 
the emperor having no clothes. In this 
case, it's all clothes and no emperor"). 
But he would rather talk about margin- 
al tax rates, and make them compre- 
hensible. 

Boyish, his brown hair combed across 
his forehead, and so eager that he 
sometimes talks in cablese, so that 
"stock market" becomes “starket,” 
Kemp's enthusiasm makes his basic ar- 
gument seem easy to follow. "People 
don’t just work and produce and save 
and invest because there’s a buyer, be- 
cause there’s a consumer. They produce 
and work and save and invest for the 
reward that they get, after taxes. Take 
away the reward and you get less eco- 
nomic activity in the producing, saving, 
investing sector of the economy. That's 
been neglected in all those economic 
models. In otner words, there's a price. 
Let me explai it as I did the other day. 


I he Holmes 


Invented in 1859 by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, our hand-crafted Stereoscope 
is a handsome reproduction of his fa- 
mous instrument. 

It is superbly made of solid wood, 
with a rich walnut finish. All fittings are 
solid brass and a silk screened design em- 
bellishes the velvet-edged, brass hood. 
The Holmes Stereoscope makes a deco- 
rative addition to any home. 

This Victerian Masterpiece is your 
window on the past. You, your family 
and guests will enjoy 62 lifelike 3-D 
pictures taken between 1859 and 1920. 
See gold miners on the Chilkoot Pass, 

| Times Square in 1859, visit the Paris 
World's Fair, see the Cardif Giant, the 
San Francisce earthquake, Büffalo Bill, 
| peek at Victoriam risque, and MUCH, 
MUCH MORE! 

You may use additional views which 
|you may find in dusty attics, cellars 
jand antique shops. 

The cpticnal pedestal display base 
has a spun brass pedestal, a wood base 
with a felt bettom and a museum-type 
brass plate which says: 

The Holmes Stereoscope 
Invented 1859 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes 


| 
| and stereo cameras. 
| 


If you tax someone 10 percent on Mon- 
day, 20 percent on Tuesday, 30 percent 
on Wednesday, 40 percent on Thursday, 
50 percent on Friday, 60 percent, hypo- 
thetically, on Saturday, and 70 percent, 
hypothetically, of their output on Sun- 
day, just for the purpose of debate, how 
long during the week would the price of 
work be relatively attractive compared 
to leisure? At what point during the 
week would people start to choose lei- 
sure and idleness over the productive 
use of their ultimate capital, their 
minds and their creativity, the ability 
and the work effort of an individual?” 

He enjoys talking the theory, the way 
he enjoys a steak and cold milk (he 
drinks wine occasionally, nothing hard- 
er). When he speaks, he does not build 
for applause lines. Friendly audiences 
seem hesitant to interrupt by clapping, 
even for such aphorisms as “No civiliza- 
tion has ever been destroyed by low 
taxes and less government regulation” 
or “The business of America is not busi- 
ness; the business of America is incen- 
tive.” 

Jack Kemp campaigns the way he 
plays tennis, running after everything 
but always hoping for the chance to 
charge the net. He goes ahead with a 
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A full supply of the Holmes Stereoscopes - the most popular form 
of instrument - with the improvements which have been added by 
Mr. Bates the manufacturer, will always be for sale at wholesale 
and at retail 

hese Stereoscopes, onginally suggested by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and highly recommended by him. are unequalled for seeing 
Stereoscopic Pictures to the best advantage. The shade for the eyes 
excludes all external and surrounding light, and the sliding rest ab 
lows an adjustment to any focal distance required, by near or far 


ighted persons 
sig ME (Cina 1868) 


[] !n your stereoscope set you get: 


postage and handling. 


WE BU Y old stereoscopes, views 


Restoration parts available. 





Stereoscope 


If you already have a stereoscope, the 62 views and the 
booklet alone are only $6.95 plus $1.00 pstg & hdlg. 


NO RISK! You love it or your money back ! 











painfully sore throat without question, 
just as he once told a doctor who said 
that the middle finger on his passing 
hand would never be flexible again to 
leave it bent so he could hold a football. 

What he's running for, and when, 
leaves Republicans puzzled. But Jimmy, 
the youngest of the Kemps, has few 
doubts. When daughter Jennifer asked 
a visitor if Carter could be reelected, 
the visitor replied that he could if the 
Republicans had a divisive campaign, 
which is likely considering how many 
candidates the party has. “Like my 
dad,” observed Jimmy with complete 
self-assurance. 

There’s one problem of which Jimmy 
Kemp is not aware. It happened before 
he was born. Jack Kemp’s last pass in 
professional football was intercepted. 

— ADAM CLYMER 
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REPORTS & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 





Melville J. Ulmer is professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Maryland 
and author of The Welfare State: U.S.A. 


Adam Clymer reports on national 
politics and Congress for the New 
York Times. 


24 HOUR SERVICE — 
for Master Chg, Visa/Bank Amer., or C.O.D. 
CALL NOW, TOLL FREE-—800-824-7866 
Ask for Operator No. 19-145 
In California — 800-852-7757 
In Alaska and Hawaii — 800-824-5180 
OR: Fill out this coupon and send it with 


your check, money order, or Master Charge 
or Visa/Bank Americard account number. 


YOU LOVE IT OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
STEREO CLASSICS STUDIOS INC. 
145 Algonquin Parkway -143 
Whippany, New Jersey 07981 


1. The hand-crafted Stereoscope, 
2. 62 old-time 3-D views, and 3. The 20-page illustrated booklet, 
"The Story of the Stereoscope", ALL FOR $19.95 pius $1.50 


$ 

Sub-total 

Sales tax, where applicable 
TOTAL |$ 











| [] Payment enclosed Charge my: []Master Charge [] Visa/Bank Americard 
| Name Acct. No. 

Address 
| City State Zip Exp. Date 


Signature (required for charge card orders) 
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In Bell’s 1 noto ' sunlight 
was bounced from a re ector through 


receiving end, a selenium a detecto r 
translated ‘iene be iam dae into 
electrical current to r redis speech 
through a telephone ien eiver. 


7/ years before we 





invented the laser, 
Professor Bell had a 





perfect application for it. 


In 1880, only four years after 
he invented the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell received 
a patent for a remarkable idea— 
using light. rather than wire, 
to carry phone calls. 

Professor Bell built an experi- 
mental *Photaphone" that 
transmitted his voice over a 
beam of sunlight. It didn't work 
very^well, however. 

Sunbeams are scattered by 
air, rain and fog. In any event, 
the sum deesn’t always shine. 
The Photophone, unfortunately, 
was an idea whose time had not 
yet come. 


A new kind of light 


By the 1950's, scientists again 
were looking fer a way to use 
light for eommunications. 

In September, 1957, Charles 
Townes, 2 Bell Labs consultant, 
and Bell Labs scientist Arthur 
Schawlow coneeived a way of 
producing a new kind of light — 
extremely intense, highly direc- 
tional, and capable of carrying 


immense amounts of information. 


Townes and Schawlow 
received a basic patent on their 


invention—the laser. 

Since then, Bell Labs scien- 
tists have invented hundreds 
of lasers, including many firsts— 
gas and solid-state lasers capable 
of continuous operation, high- 
power carbon dioxide lasers, 
liquid dye lasers that produce 
pulses shorter than a trillionth 
of a second, and tiny semi- 
conductor lasers that work 
reliably at normal temperatures. 
Some of these, no larger than 
grains of salt, may emit light 
continuously for 100 years. 


Getting the light to the 
end of the tunnel 


While we were developing 
lasers to generate light, we also 
looked for a way of shielding it 
and guiding it for long distances 
and around curves. 

Extremely transparent glass 
fibers, perfected at Bell Labs 
and elsewhere, provide the 
answer. These hair-thin fibers 
can carry light many miles 
without distortion or the need 
for amplification. 

In 1977, the Bell System took 
lightwave communications out 


of the laboratory and put it to 
work under the streets of down- 
town Chicago. The system, the 
first to carry phone calls, | 
computer data, and video signals | 
on pulses of light, is working 
successfully. 


Spin-off 

Laser light is now used in 
many other ways—to perform 
delieate eye surgery, detect air 
pollution, read product codes 
at supermarket checkouts, and 
do a variety of manufacturing 
tasks. Western Electric, the 
Bell System's manufacturing 
and supply unit, was the first 
company to put the laser to 
industrial use back in 1965. 
Hundreds of applications in 
many industries have followed. 

Sometimes, it takes a lot of 
work and a long time to make a 
bright idea—like Professor 
Bell's—a reality. Often, the 
things we invent, such as the 
laser, benefit not only Bell System 
customers, but society in general. 


Bell Laboratories 
600 Mountain Avenue 
Murray Hill, N.J. 07974 


©) Bell Laboratories 


We work for the phone company. And you. 


Remembrance of Things 
Almost Past 


by Caskie Stinnett 


his is about a quiet day, a day in 

late autumn that was not really 
memorable at all except for the golden 
shafts of sunlight that slanted through 
the forest where the leaves had been, 
and the dreamy timelessness of early 
afternoon, and the strange melancholy 
that invades the heart with the passing 
of summer and the shortening of the 
days. There seemed to be more than the 
usual lichen on the rocks and tree 
trunks, but that may have been only 
because the sun on the woodland floor 
brought the gray-green surface quickly 
to the eye: and the smell of the dying 
fern, now brown and dry, found its way 
into that blend of forest odors that was 
dominated by spruce and pine needles, 
by crushed bayberry, by the rich and 
musty scent of rotting leaves. It was a 
day when there was no time for hurry- 
ing, no place for any great accomplish- 
ment. There are such days, even in this 
queer century of progress and restless- 
ness. 

It was a day when I was to close the 
house where I live for five months of 
every year. I do not like to think of it as 
a summer house, because it lacks the 
transient, makeshift character of most 
summer houses. It is home to me in 
every sense of the word, in every subtle- 
ty and shading of meaning—the place 
where I feel more comfortable and at 
peace than anywhere else. I once raced 
halfway around the world to get there 
to recover from an illness, and when I 
finally sank into my own bed and saw 
the curtains fluttering in an early af- 
ternoon breeze and heard the hollow 
sound of a blue heron at the sea’s edge, 
I knew that everything was as it 
should be and that I would soon be well 
again. Closing the house, a few weeks 
ahead of the first snowfall, is not a 
lighthearted undertaking; it is too 
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much like sayinz goodbye to an old and 
precious =riend. I am never sure what 
changes will have occurred to either of 
us when next we meet. 

Most of the real work had been done. 
Linens had been put away, matches had 
been colleeted, wine and canned goods 
had been carted to the city, rice and 
noodles and cereal had been hidden in 
metal containers to thwart the squir- 
rels who have a dozen ways, all ex- 
tremely imaginative, of getting into the 
house. Little remained except the cus- 
tom of walking one last time through 
the forest-and checking the lock on the 
boathouse door and sitting on the rocks 
and starmg at the sea—the futile 
things that a man will do in the hope 
that he can store up something sub- 
stantial to tide him over the winter 
months. This is all part of the intricate 
ritual of disengagement, when clutch- 
ing at the familiar and comforting is the 
mostimpertant need of the human heart. 

The swift blur of modern life has 
robbed us of too many prizes that we 
once took for granted: the blended scent 
of a hundred tiny blossoms in a meadow 
on a hot day in July; walking a hedge- 
row during the first snow of the late 
autumn, when you secretly hope it will 
snow all night but in your heart you 
know it is just a flurry; waking in the 
night to hear the soft drumming of a 
summer rain on the roof; the wonder of 
Christmas in a small New England 
village where long lost uncles, a little 
tipsy, show up bearing armfuls of gifts. 
If these seem part of a quaint past, it is 
because our attention is elsewhere: on 
the virtues or hazards of nuclear power, 
or on whether a child will be bused to a 
school far from home, or on capital 
gains and deregulation of gas and the 
theatrical posturing of a Cuban dicta- 
tor in far-off Africa. We must turn our 
backs upon the simple and the real if we 
are to share in the promise of a gaudy 
and spectacular future. 

But on a quiet day such as this, one 
can take up life again without its anxi- 
eties, its complications. This is not farm 
country; few coastal areas are. When I 
look from my house I cannot see fields 
of tall corn, which many New Eng- 
landers see. My neighbors make their 
living by fishing for lobster, or by clam- 
ming, or by gathering Irish moss from 
the rock ledges. What I see are small 
shingled shacxs and lobster traps 
stacked im neat piles, brightly painted 
lobster buoys drying in the sun, or 
dinghies tied to sagging docks, their 
floorboards always under several 


inches of water—which presumably is 
the way lobstermen prefer them to be. 
I’ve never in my life seen a lobsterman 
with a dry dinghy. On a rock ledge some 
distance away I see something foreign, 
and when I focus the glass on it, it turns 
out to be a handsome piece of drift- 
wood, bleached nearly white, that was 
deposited during the night by the moon 
tide. For a moment I consider rowing 
across and towing the driftwood back, 
but just as quickly I discard the notion. 
This is a day for disposing of things, not 
a day of acquisition. 


he last walk around the place serves 

a purpose not just sentimental but 
unexpectedly practical as well. I find 
my wood saw lying in the leaves where I 
abandoned it after sawing up a piece of 
driftwood a few days ago. It would have 
gone unnoticed but for a glint of sun- 
light reflecting off the steel handle. I 
take it to the boathouse, grease the 
blade with outboard oil, and hang it on 
a nail. In New England, abuse of a tool 
is almost as unforgiveable as abuse of a 
member of the family. 

At the shoreline, I climb to the sum- 
mit of a rock where I come every morn- 
ing to breathe the fresh sea air and 
force the sleep from my brain, and I sit 
down, squinting into the bright sun- 
light. It is low tide, and I think of 
Rachel Carson’s beautiful description 
of the smell of low tide, “that marvel- 
ous evocation combined of many sepa- 
rate odors, of the world of seaweeds and 
fishes and creatures of bizarre shape 
and habit, of tides rising and falling on 
their appointed schedule, of exposed 
mud flats and salt rime drying on the 
rocks.” A tiny pool made by a cleft in 
the rock is a prison for some small 
species of sea life which is unhappy 
with what the warming rays of the sun 
have done to its world. It threshes wild- 
ly about, rippling the surface of the 
pool. At the foot of the rock, buried in 
the tangle of rockweed, the violet shell 
of a mussel glitters and a small crab 
skitters barely beneath the surface. 
One wonders what ethics and logic pre- 
vail in nature’s checks and balances 
beneath the sea. 

At this season of the year the light is 
the most dramatic thing in the whole 
pageant of seasonal change; its insis- 
tent clarity is almost breathtaking. In 
winter and spring mists and fog often 
obliterate the view, and in summer a 
iA ea RE SSR 
Caskie Stinnett is the author of Grand 
and Private Pleasures. 


light haze settles over the landscape, 
softening detail and blurring objects at 
a distance. But as autumn prepares to 
slip into winter, the air becomes clear 
as crystal, and the intensity of light is 
brilliant. From the top of the rock I see 
sharply the docks and dwellings on 
Yarmouth [sland, even a flag snapping 
in the sea breeze, all now suddenly 
revealed. 

A few days ago, when driving along 
the Maine Turnpike, I passed a ground- 
hog. It was early in the morning, the 
mist was jus: lifting from the low 
areas, and | got the impression that he 
had just awakened. He was sitting erect 
and seemed to be stifling a yawn, and as 
I watched he seratched the back of one 
ear absentmindedly with a front paw. 
Obviously he had just stepped out of his 
burrow fer a breath of fresh air. He 
gazed at me curiously, and then, as he 
receded in my rearview mirror, I saw 
him lower his front feet to the ground 
and duck baek into his hole. Possibly 
the sight of human beings speeding up 
and down the highway on such a nice 
day dismayed him, or maybe he felt 
that he had made a mistake by rising so 
early and that another short nap was in 
order. Sitting an the rock, I think of the 
groundhog and wonder at the neatness 
and order of his life. He has one home 
and he sees no need for any other; what- 
ever that burrow contains is a perfect 
arrangemen: according to his whim, 
fortune, and need. On the other hand, 
my possessions and treasures lie in 
boxes and suitcases, waiting to be 
loaded in the station wagon. This is a 
vulnerable state for a man to be caught 
in, living neither here nor there, and my 
anxiety is deepened by the suspicion 
(which a Geparting person always feels) 
that perhaps something vital is being 
left behind. 

I come down off the rock and enter 
the forest again. There is an ancient 
pine tree that I am always surprised to 
find still standing each spring; it has 
been dead fer many years, and its trunk 
has been perferated by woodpeckers. 
Now it is home to innumerable beetles 
and bugs, and ned squirrels a few years 
ago experimented with some urban 
housing schemes of their own, with the 
result tha: the trunk has been hollowed 
out even more. | push it as hard as I can 
and it deesn’t move. I will see it another 
spring. 


"ermination, birth, growth, and 
death is the imevitable sequence 
of forest life, with nature capable of 





Fermentation: The miracle that turns 
the juice of the grape into wine. 
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Although it is an oft-proclaimed truth 
that fine wine is a living, growing 
thing, nowhere is this more evident 
than during that critical, and still 
somewhat mysterious, process 
called fermentation. 


Yeast: The Catalyst 
It is possible that a quantity of fine 
grapes crushed and left to them- 
selves in an open container will, in 
time, ferment and yield an accept- 
able wine. 

It is probable, however, that these 
same grapes will yield a wine not so 
pleasant. 

Which it will become depends in 
large measure on the vagaries of 
simple, one-celled plants called 
yeasts which are found naturally in 
the bloom on the skins of grapes. 


A Louis Pasteur Discovery 
Until 1864, wine-making was a mat- 
ter of uncertainty. But then Louis 
Pasteur discovered that these yeasts 
were, indeed, the agents that caused 
fermentation. 

Equally important, he discovered 
that specific strains with desirable 
characteristics could be isolated and 
substituted for the wild yeast in the 
wine-making process, a major step 
toward predictable excellence. 

Today, our winemakers are de- 
voted to the study of yeasts and to 
their improvement. Because no one 
yeast works equally well in every 
case, we are constantly striving to 
isolate the ideal yeast for the differ- 
ent varieties of wines. 

This development of the specific 
yeast which maximizes a grape's 
natural flavor potential is a primary 
study we have pursued for years. 

To achieve a wine of predictable 
excellence year after year, we devel- 
oped the first successful dehydration 
of pure wine yeast. The dehydrated 
form maintains the consistent purity 
from year to year and provides us 
with a “cleaner” wine that is truer in 
flavor and fragrance to the grape. 
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During fermentation, heat is created. 
If we permit the fermenting juice or 
"must" to attain a temperature of 
only ninety degrees, the yeast can be 
injured. At one-hundred degrees, 
most yeast will die. 

Over the years, we have devel- 
oped precise cooling methods for 
keeping the fermenting liquid at the 
optimum lower temperature. This 
varies from grape to grape. For 
example, the Sauvignon Blanc, 
French Colombard, Chenin Blanc, 
Riesling or Chardonnay we use for 
our white wines are far more delicate 
and sensitive to temperature than 
their more robust red cousins. 

We determined that fermenting 
them at a cooler temperature slows 
the change from juice to wine and 
results in protecting the delicacy of 
the resultant wine. 

In this cooled state, the juice can 
ferment as long as fourteen days 
rather than three or four. 


The Test Fermentation 


Knowing the precise moment to 
draw the wine is a combination of 
the skill and art of our winemakers. 

In some cases we actually take 
grape samples a few days before 
harvest and, on a small scale, pro- 
ceed with fermentation. This gives 
us a preview of what to expect, and, 
we then make whatever adjustments 
necessary to produce the most con- 
sistently excellent wine. 


Our Purpose 


The precise control of fermentation 
is but one of the many steps which 
our winemakers have mastered in 
order to achieve our goal. Here at 
the winery of Ernest and Julio Gallo, 
our purpose is to bring you the finest 
wine that skill and care can produce. 


Ernest and Julio Gallo, Modesto, California 


Write for “The Art of Creating Fine Wines” 
E & J Gallo Winery, Dept. 15, Modesto, Ca. 95353 
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“Not for nothing is O'Faolain one 


of the few modern writers who 
has a permanent, almost classic 


place in our literary tradition’ 
- New York Times 


If you've never experienced Sean O'Faolains elegantly crafted 
art, here is the perfect opportunity: O'Faolain's own selection of 
the best short stories he has produced over the past forty years. 
There are seventeen stosies in all, from the hauntingly pastoral 
The Silence of the Vallev to the worldly Something, Everything, 
Anything, Nothing—a rich sampling of delights from Ireland's 
master storyteller. 
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An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
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REMEMBRANCE... 


some outrageous things, if for no other 
reason than to show that it holds the 
high cards. The wastes of the bird can 
be not the end but the beginning of new 
life, because =eds can be borne in the 
bowels of a kird. I learned that this 
summer. Whea climbing to the top of a 
rocky promontory I came upon a chalky 
deposit of guaao, in the center of which 
bloomed a lcwely, solitary, wild sweet 
pea. Man’s tastes and distastes mean 
nothing to nazure; in the slime of the 
pond grows t^e water lily. 
Some days start.out with an extrava- 
gant promise, but this one did not. It 
was destined «rom the beginning to be 
quiet. The wird is out of the northeast, 
cool and crisp, and the water in the cove 
is ruffled. In £ few more days the first 
snow will come, and although it will 
probably just dust the ground, the one 
after that, or che next, will mean busi- 
ness. The house is already uncomforta- 
bly cool, despite the fire which is kept 
constantly gong in the living room. 
Sometime last night when I got out of 
bed to arrange a new pyramid of logs in 
the fireplace, | noticed that my breath 
was forming steam. That's a warning— 
as if I needec one—that to tarry much 
longer would be a mistake. It’s time to 
go, but it seems extraordinarily bad 
planning that I must depart during 
such an absor»ing!y lustrous season of 
the year. It’s like leaving a play midway 
through the ist act. 

Miss Carsor, whom I quoted earlier, 
was not troubEd as I am by the passage 
of autumn, aad unlike me she found 
nothing melazcholy in the shuttering of 
a house for the winter. Instead, she 
wrote that she discovered something 
infinitely healing in the repeated re- 
frains of nature: “the assurance that 
dawn comes after night, and spring 
after the winter.” I will try to think 
about that as I start the long drive back 
to the city. O 
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You want a special word. But you 
don't want to grope through 
cross-references. You ll find it fast 
in the new Webster's Collegiate 
Thesaurus. Easy to use as a dic- 
tionary, it lists entries in alpha- 
betical order, each accompanied 
by a concise definition and a clear 
usage example. Over 100,000 
synonyms, antonyms, idiomatic 
phrases, related words and con- 
trasted words — it's the first totally 
new thesaurus in 120 years. From 
Merriam-Webster. Just $9.95, 


Bl rever books are sold. 


Merriam-Webster, Sprinafield, MA 01101. 
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COLLEGE DAYS 


SIR: Alston Chase's mournful little la- 
ment for the Platonic Academy (“Skip- 
ping Through College,” September At- 
lantic) does more to demonstrate 
what’s wrong with the American col- 
lege and university than he is aware of. 
I have been involved with higher educa- 
tion for more than forty of my sixty- 
some years. If the Platonic Academy 
existed at Dartmouth College in the 
years 1936-1940, I certainly saw no 
signs of it. If it existed at Harvard from 
1946 to 1951, when I did my graduate 
work there in history, it was similarly 
invisible. 

The thoroughly relaxed, or as they 
say today “laid back,” students who 
predominated at Dartmouth in my era 
were no more scholarly or “intellectu- 
al" than their successors, whom I en- 
countered as a tutor eight or nine years 
later at Harvard, where one of my 
senior tutees, who wrote an illiterate 
paper, challenged his grade on the 
grounds that he had won the history 
prize at a New England prep school 
famous for its rigor. 

As long as I have been connected with 
higher education, some professors have 
been deploring the disastrous decline in 
standards. I have been fortunate, I sup- 
pose. My students appear to me to be 
considerably more thoughtful, serious, 
and mature now than they were in my 
undergraduate or graduate days. 

As for the notion that the Academy 
of yesterday was dedicated to the re- 
lentless pursuit of objective truth, that, 
indeed, was always one of my principal 
complaints. I was taught that the schol- 
ar exists in a “value-free’” world. He 
does not offer opinions or make judg- 
ments; he simply discovers the objec- 
tive, “scientific” truth by virtue of 
highly specialized studies. “Value judg- 
ment” was a pejorative phrase. Classi- 
cal education, on the other hand, was 
saturated, for better or worse (I think 
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for better), with moral judgments. The 
intention was to seach students not just 
"information" or "knowledge," but how 
to live humane and useful lives. 

Higher education has not been 
wrecked by minerity students, by low- 
ered standards, cr by lenient or demor- 
alized professors. The villains are unex- 
amined assump-ions and an almost 
religious convietion that all truth is 
"scientific" truta, or objective truth; 
increasing specialization to the ulti- 
mate destructior of any sense of unity 
or coherence; academic careerism; the 
merciless emphzsis on publication as 
opposed to teaching; the buying and 
selling of productive professors like 
basketball players; the neglect by pro- 
fessors of -heir students; and the domi- 
nance of gradua:e studies over the un- 
dergraduate curriculum. 

How wil! the academy be revived or 
reconstituzed? Hard to say, but certain- 
ly not by Professor Chase's Platonic 
Academy, which existed, I fear, largely 
in his imaginaticn. 

PAGE SMITH 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


SIR: Alstom Chase touches on the truth 
here and there in “Skipping Through 
College," bat the tone and flavor of his 
article are entirely misleading. Almost 
to the point of burlesque, he underrates 
the quality of our colleges and universi- 
ties. 

For example, Chase's description of 
the fictional German professor who an- 
nounces to his ur dergraduate class that 
all students wil receive A's: While I 
have never heard of such a professor, 
and every colleg2 administration I am 
familiar with wculd seriously frown on 
such a practice, it is probably safe to 
say that a few professors like that exist. 
But to point to such renegades as repre- 
senting a trend in modern post-second- 
ary education is surely deceptive. 

The main problem is that Chase de- 
cries the decline of academic standards 








without helping much to define and 
describe just what such standards 
might be. He mentions mastery of basic 
skills, and that is well and good, but the 
heart of the matter is deciding which 
and what sort of courses should com- 
prise the bulk of general education. 

Chase says that academic standards 
"require colleges to certify that stu- 
dents have taken courses in a range of 
subjects which a consensus of scholars 
believes are important and intellectu- 
ally respectable," and "that the work 
done is of a certain quality and students 
have been sufficiently challenged to 
gain new confidence in their abilities 
and awareness of their weaknesses." 
This is high-sounding and fine, but 
coming to agreement on such matters is 
difficult, especially when departmental 
jingoists among the faculty scratch and 
spit for their own territory, as Chase 
points out. 

Academe would have been much bet- 
ter served had Chase given us solid 
suggestions as to what should consti- 
tute a college education, instead of 
drawing a caricature of the problem 
and then whooping up the old days with 
showy but empty phrases. 

DONALD J. DEVICH 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Sır: Chase has failed to see that the 
reason for the egalitarian value ideolo- 
gy lies in the fact that society in general 
and the colleges in particular have con- 
sciously departed from the concept that 
real absolutes exist, and from a philo- 
sophical-theological base that such ab- 
solutes can be built on. If no absolute 
values exist, I see no way to argue that 
Shakespeare is a better writer than 
Larry Flynt. Dr. Chase correctly criti- 
cizes positivism on this very account, 
but offers no alternative reasons for 
returning to a conviction that objective 
values exist. 

A biblical, Christian world view pro- 
vides a base for objective values, and 


Myth: 


Truck traffic can move only on the highways. 
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Fact: 


Railroads moved more 
than two million 
truckloads last year. 


When trucks take the train, good things 
happen. The highways are less crowded, 
which means they’re safer, and the cargo 
gets where it’s going using much Jess fuel. 
Pound for pound, mile for mile railroads are 
up to four times as energy-efficient as a 
large truck. And the saving is just not in 
transportation costs but in highway mainte- 
nance, too. 

It's no surprise that piggybacking is the 
fastest-growing part of the railroad busi- 
ness. (We carried more than two million 
truck trailers last year and projections indi- 
cate we'll be hauling even more in 1979.) 
That's good for us. But it's also very good 
for the ecology, the safety and maintenance 
of our highways, and for the economy in 
general. For more information, write: 

Facts, Dept. AP-4 

Association of American Railroads 
American Railroads Building 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Surprise: 


We've been working 
on the railroad. 





once provided just such a base for 
American education. Those who have 
willingly forsaken that base must ei- 
ther provide a defensible alternative or 
be prepared to face the relativism that 
must come when the universe is indif- 
ferent to values. 
ROBERT E. PICIRILLI 
Nashville, Tenn. 


POETS OF PARIS 


Sir: I greatly enjoyed Mitchell Ross's 
article on the poets of Paris and Shake- 
speare & Co. (“Still at Home Abroad,” 
September Atlantic). Mr. Ross caught 
the Shakespeare crowd in freeze and 
frame and touched the decadence of 
ego-poetry; it hit very close to home. I 
am a Californian living in Germany, a 
closet poet, and I make almost monthly 
visits to Shakespeare & Co. to buy 
books and sit in the cafes that are 
peppered around it. I used to think of 
these trips as “pilgrimages” when Paris 
was fresh and foreign; now it’s just 
goofing off, a vacation. 
JON PEREZ 
Ebertsheim, West Germany 


Sir: Re Mitchell Ross's article on Amer- 
ican writers currently living in Paris: 
The writers’ community here is widely 
dispersed—which is why basing an 
analysis of it on the odds and sods that 
hang out in Shakespeare & Co. is equiv- 
alent to basing an analysis of the cur- 
rent New York writing scene on those 
who frequent the literary places in the 
Village that haven’t been vital since the 
thirties or earlier. 
JOHN DEAN 
Paris, France 


TRUTH IN POLLING 


Sir: Robert Manning’s comments about 
public-opinion polling and marketing 
research (“The Editor’s Page,” Septem- 
ber Atlantic) were entertaining, but I 
suspect that his intent was more to be 
cute than to spread truth. Marketing 
research and public-opinion polling are 
carried out by professional people who 
try damned hard to meet a legitimate 
need of society and of business. 
Managers of business and planners 
for society long ago learned that they 
made a pretty botch of things when 
their decisions were based on what 
their spouses thought. Mass transit 
systems cannot be planned without con- 
sumer research surveys to determine 
where the buses should run. Nor did 
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we get chilidproof closures on our medi- 
cine bottles without survey research. 

SANFORD L. COOPER 

Cheerman Council of American 

Su-»ey Research Organizations 

New York, N.Y. 


Sir Re Robert Manning’s editorial on 
opinion po ls: 

Fact 1: Sor decades now, results of 
statistically based polls have shown an 
astonishinz'y high degree of accura- 
cy—varianees of only a few percent, 
even in tkese rare, highly publicized 
cases of ultimate “error,” e.g, Tru- 
man-Dewe;. 

Fact 2: Even these "errors" are at- 
tributable to journalists, not to poll- 
sters. The latter always specify a vari- 
ance range whick the former, in their 
insatiable urge fcr headlines, certainly 
choose to iznore. 

STANLEY HAUSER 
Elmhurst, N.Y. 


Robert Mamning replies: 

Re Mr. Hauser's complaint, I was not 
questioninz the "accuracy" of the polls. 
I am certain thet the Nielsen people 
make an ‘ accurate” count of the 1200 
households they survey in order to help 
broadcasters dec de what to offer the 
rest of us. But th nk about the result. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: Your September issue states that 
“Geoffrey Eush's story ‘The Problem of 
Li T'ang, which appeared in the August 
1977 Atlan*ic, was chosen by the Mys- 
tery Writers of America as the best 
short story of the year.” 

Mr. Bush's story was nominated for 
the Edgar awarc as the best mystery 
short story of the year. The Edgar was 
won by Thomas Walsh, for “Chance 
After Charce," which appeared in El- 
lery Queer. s Mystery Magazine. 

DOROTHY SALISBURY DAVIS 
Mystery Writers of America, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Str: When | was an undergraduate at 
Wesleyan University, I answered Sheila 
Tobias’s questionnaire on math anxi- 
ety. My attitude was exactly as de- 
scribed in her Seotember Atlantic arti- 
cle (*Whe's Afraid of Math, and 
Why?”)—either you have or do not 
have a mathematical brain. 

Having passed physical chemistry as 
an undergrad (thank god!) and having 
done quite well in quantum mechanics 
as a gradcate student, I feel I can do 
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calculus in my sleep. Yet I can recall 
countless hours tutoring my introduc- 
tory chemistry students in the simplest 
of mathematical relationships. Before 
each lab, I would derive the chemical 
equations, then leave them with “The 
rest is simple algebra so I'll let you 
finish from here.” The sound of drop- 
ping jaws was deafening. 

I have to admit that many of those 
anxious students were women who al- 
ways complained with the same line: “I 
just can’t do math!” 

Obviously the problem is not ge- 
netic—a preposterous notion. The prob- 
lem lies in analytical training. Solving 
any kind of scientific problem requires 
it and, sad to say, dolls, dress-up, and 
curlers do not provide the background. 

LISA HELFEND 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Sir: Gitta Sereny (“Germany: The 'Re- 
discovery’ of Hitler,” August Atlantic) 
has the temerity to endorse this state- 
ment by Albert Speer: Children possess 
“unfailing moral judgment” when “giv- 
en full access to all facts in an atmo- 
sphere of freedom.” Incongruously and 
simultaneously, Sereny also promotes 
“much sharper self-censorship” outside 
and inside Germany, “to avoid printing, 
publishing, and screening what is in- 
flammatory, tendentious, or merely tit- 
illating." 

As a social scientist with a Ph.D. in 
modern German history, I am appalled 
at such nonsense. Who can wonder at 
the moral and intellectual confusion 
evident among the youth of Germany, 
when they are still pressured to ac- 
knowledge a priori, as a precondition of 
being allowed to feel "right" about 
themselves, the world, and things in 
general, that their recent history is 
essentially a story of unspeakable 
beasts and unmitigated evil? There is 
apparently no end to this sort of moral- 
izing in Western propaganda. 

FRANK THOMASON 
Boise, Idaho 


Sir: Those of us down here who have 
seen politicians and august Supreme 
Court judges give the snail darter pri- 
ority over people enjoyed Tracy Kid- 
der's reporting ("The Nonviolent War 
Against Nuclear Power," September 
Atlantic) on that segment of our coun- 
try's populace who feel the atom is all 
right for killing people, but not for 
heating homes and operating factories. 
W. M. BUESCHER 

Pigeon Forge, Tenn. 
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The Rabbit Diesel 
runs a mile, and burns 
ie 1.3 cents’ worth 





rises to that, you're 
a guzzler. 

If you weigh 150 pounds, 
you'd burn around 90 cal- 





18 cents. 
Y Ü Factis, if you 
were a car, 
la you couldn't 





afford you. 

SO, don't walk. Run for a 
Volkswagen Rabbit Diesel. 
According to the 1979 EPA 
Mileage Guide, our Rabbit 
Diesel gets the highest 
mileage in America: A whop- 
ping 50 MPG on the highway, 
40 MPG in the city, using a 
4-speed transmission. 

(These estimates may vary 
depending on how and where 
you drive, optional equipment 
and your cars condition.) 

In addition to giving you the 








best run for your money, the 
Rabbit Diesel doesn't require 
conventional tune-ups. There's 
nothing much totune. No spark 
plugs, points, condensers, or 
carburetors. 

Like all diesels, the Rabbit 
Diesel has a great reputation 
for reliability. But unlike many 
diesels, the Rabbit Diesel re- 
sponds like a shotfrom a gun (0 
to 50 MPH in 11.5). From its rack- 
and-pinion steering to its 
front-wheel drive, there’s not a 
sluggish bolt in its body. 

Obviously, all cars run on 
some kind offuel. So do you. But 
what you save with a Rabbit 
Diesel, can fuel you with steak. 


VOLKSWAGEN 
DOES IT 
AGAIN 
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Armco 


City expansiun 
America's farm belt. 


Armco products are important 
answers to problems of the hard- 
working farmers and ranchers 
who keep the croplands green. 

That's why we just completed 
a 50% expansion of our steel 
plant in Kansas City. At a million- 
and-a-half tons a year, the plant 
Is the biggest steel producer in 
the heart of America. 

Millions of acres of productive 
farmland call for many thousands 
of miles of fence, barbed wire 
and baling wire every year. Farm 
machinery and equipment 
builders need thousands of tons 
of wire, fasteners and steel shapes 
for their products that keep the 
tarmer going. These are things 
Armco makes in Kansas City. 

The Armco expansion is good 
news for those in construction 
and other industries, too. And 
the added jobs that go with 
growth are good news for 
many more. 

Armco is in many important 
businesses. One of them makes 
more steel for farmers and indus- 
try in mid-America. 

Armco Inc., General Offices, 
Dept. 88, Middletown, Ohio 
45043. 
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Seagram's V.O. 


Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 


Enjoy our quality in moderation. 
Canadian whisky. A blend. 6 years old. 86.8 proof. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. Gift-wrapped at no extra charge. 
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“MAYBE I AM EASILY SCARED" 


Energy and Superinflation 








by Adam Smith 


Our modern pilgrim sets forth in search of Worldly Wisemen who might 
vouchsafe us a cure for our economic woes. Encountering puzzlements 
and cortradictions, he explores the gloomy Caves of Establishment Dire, 
surveys the Spires of Oily Araby, discovers the perilous Valley of the 
Crossover. Along the way he meets Good News John, the Rueful 
Banker. the Jolly Hoarder, the Worried Multimillionaire. He strives to 
find the elusive Crisis of Energy, and vainly seeks sanctuary from the 
Beast of Inflation, which gnaws at the Virtues of Work and Thrift. 
When last seen, he is adrift in the Sea of Uncertainty. 
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l. "Behind closed doors one now hears open discussions 
of the printing of money" 
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There ts in our economic future a threat of 
disorder, change, and a sense of entropy. People 

feel it uncensciously, instinctively. They no longer 
have the warm postwar feeling that this is the Ameri- 
can century and we control our destiny. Instead, there 
is a viscera malaise, like a dark shadow in a half- 
rememberec dream. So I set out to explore possible 
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and future dislocations: energy, inflation, the way the 
governors of policies react to the organic bubbling of 
events. What would they mean to sensible money 
managers? To me, and my neighbors? To the soci- 
ety? 

There was, first, the real energy story: the cost of 
imported energy and the transfer of wealth to the 
Middle East. I had an opportunity to talk with some of 
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the oil producers when I took a trip with the Secretary 
of the Treasury through the Middle East, and I 
reported that trip in these pages last February. Has the 
money recycled its way back to us? When the cu-rent 
lull is over, will there be another fierce recessior like 
the one five years ago, and a burst of inflation? 

Why is the dollar held in such contempt abroad? 

And why are people hoarding houses? 

I am part of the way through this exploration. I have 
gathered statistics, academic and professional papers. | 
have hired able and experienced researchers. But the 
task is very difficult. The target moves. The spoor 
disappears in the forest floor. Some days I think n» one 
is telling the truth. My anxiety about the 1980s, the 
near 1980s, is not diminishing. 

Why, for example, is Robert Andersor worried? 
Anderson is the chairman of Atlantic Ricbfield—not 
one of the seven sisters, but a major oil comoany. 
Anderson is a stocky, balding, articulate man. He has 
been in recent years the moving factor behind the 
Aspen Institute, and he bought, through Atlantic 
Richfield, the Observer in London when it was in trou- 
ble, just to keep it alive. Anderson came from an oil 
family, built refineries, built the Atlantic Ric field 
Company, $11.5 billion in sales. He loves to ride the 
range; he owns large ranches in the West. 

If I were Robert Anderson, I think I would feed well 
hedged against inflation. Atlantic’s oil in the ground is 
appreciating, borrowed money will be repaid with 
cheaper dollars, ranchland is booming. So Anderson is 
not personally worried; he is worried as a citizen. He 
circulated an anguished paper. Here is a paragra»h: 


As the global reserve currency, the dollar plays a dual 
role—one at home and the other abroad. To many of us 
the problems appear academic and relatively unimpor- 
tant. To the rest of the world the massive and groving 
dollar-related liquidity and general abuse of the mone- 
tary process are threatening the collapse of the system 
itself. Liquidity and dollar-related reserves outside the 
U.S. are approaching the trillion dollar level. Behind 
closed doors one now hears open discussions of the 
printing of money. Once a forbidden topic among 
central banks, it is now a routine conversational item. 


Behind closed doors one now hears open discus- 
sions of the printing of money. 

That sure as hell scares me. I visualize the Bank for 
International Settlements in Basel, opposite the rail- 
road station, a heavy iron grille across the door. Inside, 
they are drinking cups of coffee that cost $3 in Ameri- 
can currency. The Swiss inflation rate has been so low 
that the dollar has ballooned, as tourists know. I-'s not 
Swiss money they're talking about printing. A t-illion 
dollars in dollars. 

Printed money, a great deal of printed monev. The 
Germans had an experience with that in 1923; it has 
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made them phobic about inflation. The dollar keeps 
falling against the mark. I once bought a Porsche, back 
when the mark was four and a half to the dollar. It cost 
$5520. It would cost $20,000 today. I can live without 
a Porsche, but rising prices scare me. Supermarket 
checkout counters and doctors' bills keep surprising 
me. 

Some sophisticated folk do not share my apprehen- 
sions when I wave the Anderson paragraph at them. 
Anderson is an alarmist, they say. He always has been, 
they say, and he wants the controls on oil removed. 
And anyway, say the sophisticated folk, Britain lived 
through a rapid inflation—and look at Brazil, prices 
going up 25 percent a year and the place is booming. 
Societies don't always shake apart with inflation. 

Maybe I am easily scared. 

Lord Keynes sat glumly in his study in 1919, adding 
up the numbers. He had been to the Paris peace talks. 
The Allies were to take away the German navy, 
merchant ships and all. Had not the Germans sunk a 
lot of ships? And the German coal mines—had not the 
French mines been damaged in the war? And the 
Germans were to pay reparations—had not the war 
cost a lot of money? Keynes added up all that the 
Germans were to pay, and the numbers did not come 
out. Keynes had no computers; economics was still an 
art, not a statistical science. Maybe it was more in 
touch with reality. Germany had become an important 
industrial country. If you removed the elements which 
would permit Germany to earn, but still made them 
pay, what would you get? Paper money. Keynes wrote 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace, but the 
peace went ahead as planned. The paper money arrived 
about three years later, in huge quantities, so huge they 
wiped out the German middle class, laid the ground- 
work for a dictatorship, and changed the course of 
history. 

But the analogy is false; certainly the “hyper” part 
of hyperinflation is out of scale. No one is talking 
about carting wheelbarrows of paper money to the post 
office for one stamp. But the gnomes behind the iron 
grille opposite the Basel railroad station are not chuck- 
ling, even with their francs so hard the dollar is funny 
money. “The collapse of the system itself," says the 
Anderson paragraph. Diminished world trade, because 
the buyers and sellers don't know what their future 
contracts mean, in what currencies. 

I think I have read or heard every available argu- 
ment. Even importing energy as we do, we do not have 
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Goodman on such best-selling books as The Money Game, 
Supermoney, and Powers of Mind. A onetime Rhodes 
scholar, he lives in Princeton, New Jersey, and is on leave 
from the editorial board of the New York Times. 


to suffer the inflation we do. We could export more. 
We could control the money supply. We could excuse 
the dollar from its role as a reserve currency. All com- 
plex arguments that need not be detailed here. There 
is even the argument that inflation is not so bad: unions 
get raises, Social Security is indexed, everything rides 
up together, except for, well, pockets of dislocation. 
And the cost of imported energy is only one factor in 
inflation. I am told that most of the participants in the 
debate cry wolf. Discount for wolf-cries, I am told. 


"Maybe I Am Easily Scared" 


And in fact, after all the brouhaha, is there really an 
energy crisis at all? Energy costs are said to have 
kicked off, five years ago, the latest wave of inflation, 
but how much villainy can be there? Peter Odell, a 
Dutch adviser to the British government's North Sea 
project, says, “The crisis talk came from the oil compa- 
nies’ trying to create the environment in which their 
own best interests are served." The Wall Street Jour- 
nal crows: “The energy crisis is a snare and a delusion. 
Worse, it's a hustle.” 
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printed money and its centerpiece, the cost of 

imported energy. I would have to go back, I 
thought, to Saudi Arabia, because the Saudis are so 
important in the equation of energy and money, and so 
little understood. But going to the Kingdom is not like 
going to London or Frankfurt. It is difficult to get a 
visa. It is difficult to make appointments to see people, 
and sometimes when you turn up for the appointment, 
your minister, you find, has left for Zurich. A week 
ago. A different time sense, a different sense of priori- 
ties, and no secretaries to ease communication. And, 
with the world coming to sell things, no empty hotel 
rooms. Did not a partner of Morgan Stanley borrow, in 
desperation, the warm and not very clean bed of the 
cook at the Intercontinental, while German business- 
men slept on the fioor of the lobby? 

The phone rang. It was Dick Hubert, whose compa- 
ny, Gateway Productions, was about to do a television 
special on the financial impact of energy imports. 
Hubert is a slight, handsome, award-winning television 
producer. He had read my article “Arabs, Their 
Money . . . and Ours" in this magazine. Could we do 
an interview? Would I be interested in narrating the 
show? Capital Cities Broadcasting would put together 
an independent network for the special, nationally. 

Fortuitous. We could go back, indeed, to Saudi 
Arabia. Wecould interview Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani 
—he may not make policy but he is urbane, articulate, 
and he has become the symbol of that policy. We could 
talk once more to Muhammad ‘Ali Aba al-Khayl, 
the finance minister, and to the Saudi Arabian Mon- 
etary Agency. We could talk to the Petroleum Council. 
With corporate clout, we might even get a hotel room. 

So I began to sketch the way in which we would 
dramatize the Saudi influence on the price of oil, how, 
because their revenues are so much greater than their 
needs, the Saudis can shut down enough of their 
production to establish the price. Just like the Texas 
Railroad Commission tried to do in the good old days. 


[ was mulling Robert Anderson's angst about 





I dusted off my memorized Arabic phrases. Allah 
yittowwil umrak, ya ma'ali al-wazir. May God 
lengthen your life, O Eminence the Minister. 

There are no full-time correspondents in Riyadh or 
Jidda, and the Saudis do not share our awe of televi- 
sion. A CBS crew once sat in Lebanon for weeks wait- 
ing for visas, and then went home. Our Saudi contacts 
assured us that all was well, but the producers had to 
put the show together quickly, and our Saudi visas 
never appeared. The Saudis were to be only a part of 
the show anyway; we wanted to show how the oil price 
rise had affected the job market in the United States 
and prices everywhere, from auto showrooms to super- 
markets. We sent crews to Japan and Brazil. Those 
countries increased their exports to pay the higher oil 
prices. The Japanese have been so spectacularly suc- 
cessful at exporting that their surpluses are still 
increasing. We visited a nuts and bolts factory in Japan 
that was booming, and one here that was half shut 
down because of the inroads of Japanese competition. 
We interviewed over a hundred people; then we tried 
to put the pieces of the puzzle together. The president 
of an American steel company said that if any worker 
drove a Japanese car onto the lot, he might find it 
melted down in the furnace. An influential congress- 
man said that his constituents were losing their jobs to 
imports. The Secretary of Labor said that if some of 
that competition didn't moderate, something would 
have to be done. 

We trooped through the Senate Office Building 
with four cameramen and two cameras. Unlike in 
Riyadh, you can generate a certain respect in the 
Senate Office Building if you are followed by four 
cameramen. 

Senator Javits was a real pro. “Because of payments 
for the oil," he said firmly, “we face a possible banking 
collapse, and a serious depression. The debts of Third 
World countries—" 

"Excuse me, Senator," said a cameraman. “I have to 
reload." 
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Senator Javits chatted with an aide, read a memo, 
answered a phone call. 

“Okay, Senator, could we have that again, about the 
banks collapsing?” 

Senator Javits’s voice rose effortlessly to its previous 
pitch: “—possible banking collapse, and a serious 
depression.” I was grateful for his pithiness, and for 
the way he glared at the camera as he deseribec how 
our country was hostage to the Arabs. I knew the 
Senator’s piece would survive cutting. Most cf the 
interviews did not. Even though I pushed and prodded 
and rephrased, most of the economists rolled verbal 
beads of statistical jargon in their mouths. | could feel 
channels being switched as they spoke. 

The producers looked at the first interviews or film. 
It was decided that the anchorman was a bit lifeless 
and dull. Granted, he had to say abstract sentences: 
“Thus, the balance of payments deficit rose to forty- 
five billion, up 18 percent.” Not exactly the thrill of 
sudden-death overtime on the sports program. 

The anchorman was sent at night to a drama coach. 

*Let's hear your script,” she said. 

* balance of payments deficit, forty-five bil- 
lion—" 

“No wonder," she said. “Read this.” 

“If you have tears, prepare to shed them now!” 
Shakespeare. 

“Better. Try this. Let go. It's only videotape.” 

“I see you stand like greyhounds in the sl ps,/Strain- 
ing upon the start. . .. Upon this charge—" 

*Now put that in your script." 

*Into the balance of payments deficit?" 

"Pr it 

The anchorman loved his drama lessons. But there 
were only two. Cronkite slept soundly. 


e turned the lights on John O’_eary. 

O’Leary is Deputy Secretary of Energy. 

He has been in the energy business—or 
rather, the regulation of the energy business, another 
matter—since the early 1950s. He wears rimless 
glasses. He is cool and very much at home with televi- 
sion. He has faced these lights before: coal strikes, oil 
crises, confrontations at nuclear plant sites—all of 
these have brought O'Leary to the seven o'clock 
news. 

“The dollar is falling, Mr. O'Leary, and imports are 
rising, and without an energy bill, you say—" 

*We will have massive unemployment, accelerating 
inflation, and a possible change in our political struc- 
ture." 

*A change in our political structure? What do you 
mean?" 

“If inflation increases rapidly, if unemployment also 
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increases, if the real income of Americans goes down, 
we may stop believing in a hopeful future. If a part of 
our population believes things are only going to get 
worse, we may have a repetition, more extreme this 
time, of the disturbances of the 1960s. To keep order, 
we may have to give up some of the liberties and ease 
we take for granted." 

This is a scenario. I have come to call it Establish- 
ment Dire. It resonates through the government, the 
foundations, and some of the leading universities. Most 
energy scenarios are variations on Establishment 
Dire. 

The time is the 1980s, and we don't have enough oil. 
The industrial nations are scrambling for oil, kissing 
the hems of the robes of the oil-rich and arrogant 
Arabs, who hold us for ransom. (Establishment Dire 
does not use such language, nor does it single out the 
Arabs among OPEC producers. Its language is ab- 
stract and dry. But the music is there.) Brownouts in 
the cities are regular. There are shortages of many 
items. Gangs of disaffected youths roam the streets, 
looting the remains of charred buildings. Some Na- 
tional Guardsmen still patrol, without enthusiasm. 
Dire. 

And we cannot get more oil by using muscle. There 
was in the dark days of 1974 a contingency plan for a 
paratroop drop on Middle Eastern oil fields. Henry 
Kissinger said nobody was going to strangle us. But 
then, there are always contingency plans. 

I don't know what the present contingency plans are, 
but I doubt that Establishment Dire still includes such 
bold options. Not after billions of dollars in arms have 
gone to the Middle East, and there are signs of a fragile 
peace. 


ur television show was called The Forty-Five 
Billion Dollar Connection, the numbers 
referring to the balance of payments deficit 
and the cost of oil imports, and “connection” being our 
addiction to easy energy. The show was well received. 
Kindly John Chancellor called with praise. (The 
anchorman, said the Sunday Times, was "not just 
another pretty face." The anchorman was ambivalent 
about that comment.) The Times's daily critic, after 
his praise, had some reservations. Don't we know all 
this, about the oil and the days of Dire? The show had 
been advertised as “The Crisis No One Believes,” and 
indeed, the critic didn't believe it. He cited a column 
that he must have read that morning: “The world 
wallows in a glut of oil . . . there is always too much 
oil and gas in the world." Now that is a fresh point of 
view. 
In other words, not only is the energy crisis boring, 
but the real news is that there isn't one. We have been 


surfeited with scenarios: the lights going dim, the 
Sunbelt staves squatting on their energy—or, the 
Middle Hast in its own crisis. Do we depend on Saudi 
Arabia? What if a bad crowd took over in Saudi 
Arabia, a bad prince, a tough character like Qaddafi in 
Libya? Wha: if the shah dropped atomic bombs on the 
oil fields? (The current Saudi intelligence chief, Prince 
Turki al Faisal, has all the scenarios on his desk, 
according to a friend of mine who recently visited 
him.) 

My suspicion is that there has been so much noise, 
so many alarums, that the scenarios have become like 
"white noise" With white noise, everything blends 
and you can’ hear anything at all. McLuhan's global 
village gets the message very quickly, but it also 
fatigues very quickly. Through the technology of elec- 
tronics it heard the story of the coming days of Dire. 
Now it wants ancther story. 

Is that why Congress took so long to get an energy 
bill together? The congressional staffs must certainly 
have reac the CIA report (tight oil supplies by 1984, 
nations-scrambling for the remaining oil), and those of 
the International Energy Agency (same thing, more or 
less), the Workshop for Alternative Energy Strategies 
at MIT, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Congress may have believed, but it was split on what 
to do about the oil shortage. More regulation or less? 
Elections were coming up. The Energy Department 
exhorted one way, the oil companies another. Would 
the crisis disappear if the regulation disappeared? 

Energy is pivotal; it will determine much about the 
way our econemy runs. I believed, to begin with, the 
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scenarios of the coming days of Dire, but I was 
confused. If the Establishment was so convinced, 
would it not have taken some action that would fore- 
stall or modify the dire end? Did it really lack the 
political power? I now suspect that no ohe knows the 
future, or, as Energy Secretary James Schlesinger said, 
"There are no facts about the future." 

There is, it turns out, no unanimity on the days of 
Dire. The Petroleum Industry Research Foundation 
wrote: “Our overall findings are that an oil shortage 
before the late 1980s is unlikely [my italics], that an 
oil shortage before the end of the century is a possibil- 
ity but not a probability, and that a gradual transition 

. Is more likely than an extended oil shortage of 
crisis proportions." 

What? No freezing in the dark? No paramilitary on 
the street corners, keeping some semblance of order 
while the buildings burn? Sure? What the hell is going 
on? 

“You can’t have a crisis that everyone sees ten years 
ahead of time,” said John Lichtblau, the economist 
who did the Petroleum Industry Research Foundation 
report. “This is not Greek tragedy." 

No? I brought that up when I did a television show 
with Paul Erdman, who wrote The Crash of '79 
(takeover in Saudi Arabia by bad prince, shah drops 
atomic bombs on oil fields). ““You can't see a crisis 
coming?" he said. "No? In the thirties, many people 
saw a drift toward war as the Hitler years progressed, 
while day by day the press reported that Hitler had no 
further ambitions. The pessimists were right, and those 
who acted on it survived." 




















hy the indifference and disbelief in one of 
tne most widely announced crises of the 
century? Could it really be a comic-book 
plot of the ei companies? If the energy cost is so 
significant in-cur future, why can't we deal with it? 
Maybe the ‘ailure of past extrapolations destroyed 
credibility. A generation ago, it was calculated that the 
world would go right on with cheap energy as it had 
been doing. The predictions of tighter supplies had 
always been wrong. Meanwhile, OPEC was around for 
years, stucying how the Texas Railroad Commission 
controlled the oil in the United States. OPEC had half 
a generation in which its consultants—American- 
trained consultants—could finger the variables: How 
much does demand fall if the price goes up? Libya's 
Qaddafi executed a neat dress rehearsal in 1970 when 
he raised the oil price unilaterally. The appearance of 
OPEC power during the Yom Kippur War was a 





3. "This time the wolf is here" 








surprise. James Akins, a controversial ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia, wrote an article early in 1973 in Foreign 
Affairs with the provocative title, “This Time the 
Wolf Is Here." Oil, he said, could go to $10 a barrel 
under some circumstances. It was then $3.30. A staff 
member of the National Security Council told a group 
of bankers three years before, in 1970, that oil might 
go to $12 a barrel in the next decade; one of the bank- 
ers, he reported, almost fainted before they dismissed 
him. 

When the OPEC ministers first raised the price of 
oil in 1973, they were tentative. The first move was to 
$5.40 a barrel. A deputy minister from one of the 
secondary OPEC states told one of the Middle East 
section hands from the Bank of England: *We doubled 
the price, and unconsciously we waited for the sound of 
jets overhead. Nothing happened. We doubled the 
price again." The Western countries greeted the action 
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with indignation, simultaneously scrambling for sup- 
plies of oil. 

So the money began to flow to the Middie East in 
quadrupled amounts, and the worry was that the world 
would slide into depression, the banks woulc collepse. 
Less developed countries had to borrow to pay for their 
oil—what if they defaulted? One World Bank oficial 
projected that $1.2 trillion would pile up in tae Middle 
East, leaving the rest of the world cash-dry. But the 
OPEC states began to spend their money for develop- 
ment. In three years, the Middle Eastern states 
increased their surpluses by $100 billion, and the less 
developed countries increased their debts by roughly 
the same amount. In the middle, taking deposits from 
one and making loans to the other, were the Western 
banks. Wasn’t this a recipe for disaster? The deposits 
were for ninety days and the loans were for ten to 
fifteen years. What if depositors took out their money 
to buy custom-built 747s, or to indicate political 


displeasure? What if a developing country defaulted? 

It didn’t happen. Even the two major bank failures, 
Franklin National in the United States and Herstatt in 
Germany, did not cause any slides; they were well 
contained. The Federal Reserve and the Comptroller 
cf the Currency knew the phone numbers of the Bank 
cf England and the Deutsche Bank, and while there 
vere plenty of late-night phone calls, the cooperation 
was there. Presumably it would be again. And the less 
ceveloped countries worked themselves out of their oil 
ceficits. 

In the dark days of 1974, The Economist feared that 
OPEC could buy half the Fortune 500 companies, half 
the London stock exchange, and so on. It is true that 
Arabs have bought a lot of real estate in London, 
because Beirut is out of business. But the world has not 
collapsed with all the petromoney sloshing around. The 
wolf came and went, and if the experts are crying wolf 
again, they don’t have much of an audience. 
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4. Winners and losers 








losers. The OPEC price quadrupling was certainly 

a watershed event. The cunning quickly learned to 
top their gas tanks, at the time of the embargo, and to 
have an extra gas container. The more cunning looked 
at the longer-term implications. The new oil price 
added one to two points of inflation, which doesn’t 
seem like much. But on a 6 percent rate, it was a 
one-time, 30 percent jump. 

One hundred billion additional dollars went out of 
our pockets for gasoline and heating oil and industrial 
fuels. The winners among us got some of it back. There 
were the large banks that got the deposits; irdeed, 
usually the money never left the country—it went 
from private wallet to Mobil to the Chase Manhattan 
Aramco account, and then to another Middle Eastern 
account. Oil at $12 a barrel made it economic to devel- 
op the North Sea and the North Slope, so under 
winners list the makers of drilling rigs and oil logging 
instruments, and the bankers who floated the bords for 
the pipelines. Add some arms and aircraft makers; Iran 
is downed $19 billion in arms, and Saudi Arabia’s 
programs will cost nearly $15 billion. Under winners 
you could certainly put the state of Texas, which has 
12 billion barrels of oil of its own, and the city of 
Houston, which has become an energy center. =very- 
body with oil in the ground became four times richer 
overnight when the price quadrupled. 

Add the builders on Saudi Arabia’s multibillion- 
dollar construction contracts: Bechtel, Fluor, and 
Ralph Parsons Inc. The Saudis’ new Jidda airpert will 


[ any cataclysmic event there are winners and 
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-elp serve pilgrims to Mecca and certify in concrete 
1nd air conditioning Saudi Arabia's place in Islam, the 
way Vatican City certifies Rome's place in Christiani- 
ty. Add the Washington lawyers like Fred Dutton, the 
former Kennedy aide, and Gerald Parsky, who was 
once Assistant Secretary of the Treasury on the joint 
U.S.-Saudi commission. Some of the fees for servicing 
the oil moguls are said to be $1 million a year. Even 
Spiro Agnew is commuting to Riyadh, pacing the 
lobby floor at the Intercontinental, waiting for his 
contact. We don't know how he's doing. 

The cash flow of Exxon is approximately $3 billion a 
year. The total cash flow of the major oil companies is 
$17 billion a year. The watershed event certainly 
increased their cash flow. They argue that they should 
be allowed to develop coal and nuclear industries, 
because only they have the capital resources to do the 
job. 

The Department of Energy has a budget of $12 
billion this year. 

As for the royal family of Saudi Arabia, it will not 
lack. If the Phillips-Erickson group won a $3 billion 
telephone contract for Saudi Arabia, then their Saudi 
agent, Prince Muhammad bin Fah'd, is down for $300 
million, even if he must disperse much of that to 
subsidiary agents. Still, a $300 million fee must be the 
world's nicest, on an hourly basis. 

And the losers? There are all those small pockets. I 
have to count myself; my utility bills have more than 
doubled. So have most people's. Where I live there are 
houses built before World War I that have five or 


six servants bedrooms, and since servants have van- 
ished, these houses are too big and must be broken up 
into apartments. Similarly, the houses built with the 
assumptions of the energy costs of the 1950s will 
become toc expensive to operate within another gener- 
ation. 

The losers are those without a stake in energy, 
because the ncreasing cost of that energy must come 
out of the imcome that was going to something else. 
Taxes gc up with inflation, tax revolts cut the services 
supplied by cities and states. The library closes earlier 
and the hig=-scheol roof will not be repaired until next 
year at the earliest. [In other words, the standard of 
living of the losers must come down, if this is a game of 
equilibrium. 

Once agar , the connection between the cost of ener- 
gy and inflat on is not neat, simple, and total. The oil 
price quads pling did give inflation an immediate 
steep boast, Sut since then the price of imported oil has 
declined in erms of constant dollars. Inflation has 
many other causes. They have been well rehearsed. 
There are the entitlements built into the political 
structure. lt is said that five productive workers now 
support onesamproductive worker, and that in ten years 
that ratic will be three to one. Monetarists think the 
money supp s has bulged unnecessarily. One could go 
on through I:»or eontracts and farm price supports and 
currency reis ionships. The management of an econo- 
my is po'iticl. Economics brings a false preciseness 
with its quarztative techniques. Politics is not so easily 
quantifiec. 

If rising utility bills have diverted some of the 
income of hcuseholders, most homeowners still have to 
be counted as winners. In fact, the safest and most 
extraordinary speculation of the past decade has been 
in single-fan-: y housing. Mortgage rates have not been 
very far from the rate of inflation, so the savers have 
in effect berm subsidizing the borrowers on a free 
ride. The ecuity of the owners has more than 
doubled. 

I had dinner with one of President Ford’s former 
advisers. “I could see that inflation was running,” he 
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said, “even under our administration, and I thought if 
we lost the election, it would be even worse. I couldn't 
be in anything that approached a conflic: of interest, 
so I bought expensive houses where rich people live. 
Rich people's assets increase even faster, and there 
are areas where the supply of desirable houses is lim- 
ited." 

That proved a charmed formula. Every real-estate 
broker in such high-demand areas can cite the $70,000 
house that sold within three years for $140,000, and 
within another four years for $250,000. If the original 
$70,000 had a $50,000 mortgage, the equity is up 
tenfold, which is well ahead of any inflation. Beverly 
Hills is the peak point of this boom. There the house 
with three bedrooms on a quarter-acre selling for 
$250,000 is not uncommon, and pleasant, larger, 
cheek-by-jowl houses sell for $1 million. That accelera- 
tion is even greater than it is in Santa Barbara, La 
Jolla, Aspen, Santa Fe, and River Oaks. The 
real-estate agents are on the right side of inflation. A 
7 percent commission on a million-dollar house is 
$70,000. 

The assetless get further behind. Real incomes have 
gone up, but because of the leverage of mortgages, 
housing has gone up even faster. An editor in his early 
thirties came into my office. “I thought I was doing 
well at $30,000 a year,” he said, “but every time I get 
almost to the down payment for a house, the price goes 
up again. I may never have a house." 

Indeed, the advantage of the borrower over the saver 
has become such common knowledge that manv banks, 
even savings banks, are turning down loans, or requir- 
ing down payments of 50 percent. Consequently, new 
houses and condominiums do not always reach the 
market; they are sometimes hoarded by brokers and 
speculators. Under ordinary circumstances, one would 
have to term this a speculative bubble ready to 
burst. Eventually there will be too many houses, and 
the last house to sell will have to come down in 
price. But if building costs have gone from $30 to $50 
a square foot, the marginal house will not fall much in 
price. 





5. The perilous future day of Crossover 


T* price of oil is dictated by a cartel of govern- 
ments, © it does not come down, even in a peri- 
od of eversupply like the current one. The 
surplus will someday burn off, and then the pressures 
of demand will move the price higher, even without the 
control of theeartel. If part of our current wave of infla- 


tion was initiated by the burst in oil prices, do we face 
that again at a future date? And wouldn't that further 





threaten our fragile international monetary system? 

Right now, the supply line on the graph is running 
ahead of the demand line. At some point they cross, 
and in energy circles this point is known as *'Cross- 
over." Nothing pleasant is in store for us after Cross- 
over. When is that? 

Numbers: numbers become litany. Numbers, dates, 
and oil fields: OPEC— North Sea—North Slope— 
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Mexico, 48-52-60. The key letters are mbd, milliors of 
barrels per day. The numbers travel back and fcrth, 
from government agencies to oil companies, from the 
Petroleum Intelligence Weekly to the CIA and back 
again. 

In 1976, the world needed 47.6 mbd. What will it 
need in 1980? 1985? That depends on how much it 
conserves, and how much it grows. Europe has been 
wallowing in a recession, using less oil, but the world 
economy keeps growing. The difference is in the ~ate. 
Low demand in 1980 would be 52 mbd. High would be 
55 or 56. By 1985, the low demand might be 58, and 
the high demand 66. 

When the lines cross, times will get tougher, except, 
naturally, for those who are sitting on the oil. The 
producers will not likely move from $13 a barrel tc $40 
a barrel, because $40 a barrel would throw the world 
into a depression. The object of the producers’ game 
must be to raise the price just enough not to dampen 
the demand. They have sophisticated economists now, 
who can do their own computer runs. If the consuming 
nations are cool, statesmanlike, and work together, 
then the increases may be small. If the consuming 
nations scramble against each other, prices may £o up 
faster. The Japanese, for example, are totally depen- 
dent on Middle Eastern oil; will they slide into Rryadh 
offering discounts on Toyotas and Sonys and tankers 
and power stations? Will the French make their own 
deal on whatever Mirage is then in procuction, to 
insure a supply of oil? When is Crossover, in 19&4? 

If you raise the price, does that coax more oil cut of 
the ground? 

That question brings forth passions like those 
stirred by the theological debates in sixteenth-ceatury 
Germany, Martin Luther at Marburg or Leipzig. The 
arguments themselves are complicated by an instinc- 
tive tendency of the participants to bend the numbers 
to their own purposes. Oil companies have never seen 
any advantage in full disclosure. Some courtries exag- 
gerate their reserves, to make it easier to borrow. 5ome 
underestimate their reserves, to avoid envy. Aramco, 
the Arabian-American Oil Company, which is made 
up of four U.S. companies, has always been conserva- 
tive, and the nature of the Saudis whose oil they oper- 
ate is also to be conservative, a residue of a desert 
culture of scarcity. 


in Manhattan. I was filled with the pa-anoia 
of early Crossover. Good News John is quite 
real. 
“Things are bad," I suggested. 
“Maybe not so bad,” he said. “First of all, there is 
more conservation than the early estimates suggested. 


[ went to see Good News John at his institute 
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Industry is retrofitting to the new situation because it 
pays. Some houses are getting insulated. Cars will get 
smaller, by law. By 1985, you remember, cars will get 
twenty-seven miles to the gallon." 

“But that's the easy part," I said. “We've probably 
done more than half of the easy things already." 

“True,” said Good News John, “but you're import- 
ing seven, eight million barrels a day, and my figures 
show you only need ten in 1990. You're most of the 
way already." 

“The government said eleven million barrels a day in 
1985," I said. 

"That's the government," he said. “You have to 
realize it's a different world. The big, exploding, pent- 
up demand that followed World War II is over. It's a 
structural change: How many TV sets and cars can 
you have? You have an aging population, so unemploy- 
ment is temporary. You don't need as much growth. 
If you grow at the rate of 4 percent, I grant you 
that you've got a serious problem. But 2.5 percent 
would give you a smooth transition to other energy 
sources." 

“Good News," I said, “they say the easy oil has all 
been found." 

**Oil isn't any different from other commodities," he 
said. “If coffee goes up, more coffee gets planted and 
harvested. If oil goes up in price, people look for more 
oil. Before OPEC did its number, oil was less than $3 a 
barrel. Mexico wouldn't have made an effort at that 
level. Sure, the oil is finite, but the two biggest finds 
have been in the past ten years, the North Slope and 
Mexico, and Mexico's going to be even bigger than the 
North Slope. And the developing world hasn't been 
extensively drilled." 

"You're more cheerful than the government," I 
said. 

“The government's scenario is possible, but it's the 
worst-case scenario. Mine is the likely scenario. Other 
energy sources are coming." 

“That’s not what they tell me,” I said. “Four years 
ago, people used to put nuclear power into the figures. 
It takes ten to fifteen years to get a plant into place, 
and the demonstrators are still lying down on the sites. 
There are twenty plants in the pipeline, and after that, 
| hear, there won't be any more. So nuclear is way 
behind. And coal is behind." 

“That’s true. But there's also a lot of natural gas, and 
it's being flared, burned off. As oil goes up in price, it 
becomes economical to use that gas. The gap theory— 
the gap after Crossover—ignores a kind of axiom of 
behavior: Something always happens. A period of 
shortage would bring on an overcorrection. And down 
the road, maybe further down the road, is the gasifica- 
tion of coal, and oil that can't be used now, like the 
heavy sands in Orinoco, Venezuela." 


I took the good news from Good News back to the 
Departmen: ef Energy. 

"There is North Slope oil sitting all over the place in 
California,” I said. “In the ports, the tanker crews are 
playing backgammon. The glut goes on like a Missis- 
sippi sum mer." 

"The California surplus is fifty thousand barrels— 
maybe tiirty thousand barrels, a hiccup, a good 
summer’s day of driving,” I was told. 

We went back through the first stages of debate. 

“The scale is different from what it used to be,” said 
John O'Leary. “A bonanza isn't what it used to be. 
When our ccenomy used a million barrels a day, a 
strike in Texas of a 100,000-barrels-a-day field would 
rock the incustry. Oil could go down to ten cents a 
barrel. But aow we have an economy that uses seven- 
teen million barrels a day. There are no bonanzas big 
enough -o reck it; we've only found one [on 
this comtment| in 120 years of looking, the North 
Slope." 

"Mexico," I suggested. “Mexico has just hit ten for 
ten on the drilling. The president of Mexico says he’s 
going to Fave more oil than Saudi Arabia." 

“Its natural to embrace Mexico. We have Mexico 
down far -wə and a half million barrels a day in 1985. 
Will it be more? Everybody forgets the lead times, and 
the enormous investment that's required. If they have 
the money earmarked for the society, they may not be 
able to plow at all back." 

"But they could borrow, surely." 

“They could. But even if Mexico comes in stronger 
than expected, what could it be? A million barrels a 
day? That could help. I just don’t think there are any 
big surprises coming on the supply side. Half of our oil 
comes from a hundred oil fields. We found the bulk of 
the oil thirty and forty years ago. Just throwing money 
around doesn't make a major field appear. There's a 
geometric relationship between finding the resource 
and using t. Technology has improved, but if you have 
ten years cf gas, yeu can't produce it in a year. There 
are limitations on the behavior of the reservoir. If we 
want to ge from twenty to thirty trillion cubic feet 
of gas, we would have to find thirty or forty trillion 
feet to get the ten trillion cubic feet of new pro- 
duction." 

I could ‘eel the euphoria of my session with Good 
News slipping. 

“William Simon says," I said, “that if you just freed 
the price, the market would take care of it. The oil 
companies say that too.” 

"Well, t3ev would.” 

"Simon says we don't need a department of energy. 
It just gets in the way." 

“That’s en agricultural observation, that is, an obser- 
vation from: tle economics of agriculture. Agriculture 
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goes season by season. Here, we have a finite resource. 
You have to plan. You have to have a managed econo- 
my. You can't just import all the oil you feel like 
burning." 

You can't import all the oil you feel like burning if 
those desires are based on the old cheap energy. And 
you can't import all the oil you want if that's going to 
threaten the whole international monetary system. If 
you stepped up your exports—aircraft, soybeans, com- 
puters—that would help. And part of what you spend 
might come back as "invisibles," that is, deposits in 
banks by oil producers, or purchases of government 
bonds by oil producers. But if you have a deficit in 
your balance of payments, dollars are going to pile up 
abroad. 

The theory is, then, that the dollar will get cheaper 
in terms of, say, the yen and the mark. That's inflation- 
ary because as Volkswagens and Toyotas get more 
expensive, for example, General Motors and Ford do 
not have to worry quite so much about foreign compe- 
tition, and if a Toyota goes up $500, there's room to 
raise the price of a Chevette. Nonetheless, the theory 
says that at some point the dollar gets so cheap that 
our exports start to move, and so the gap narrows 
again. 

So far, the theory hasn't worked. It will by next year, 
the Treasury says. The balance of payments deficit will 
narrow and maybe our inflation will abate. And the 
dollar will get stronger. If people want dollars. People 
must want to save a currency, especially a reserve 
currency in which the world trades. If they don't, 
economics, as always, begins to affect politics. We may 
not be able to keep an army in Germany if that gets too 
expensive. We are already seeing taxpayer revolts and 
hearing cries to cut social services. 

It would help if we had control of the economics of 
energy before Crossover arrives like New Year's morn- 
ing. 

"There are only two main question marks in the 
entire oil situation," said John O'Leary. “One is, what 
will the demand be? And the second is, what will the 
Saudis do? Because what the Saudis will do determines 
the supply. The North Sea, the North Slope—we can 
see the limits to these. We can see the capacities of 
most major fields. But the Saudis have the capacity to 
take us through a decade. They're the only country 
with the reserves." 

The Saudis are currently delivering six to seven 
million barrels a day, and they have an excess capacity 
of four or five. By 1982 they will be able to go to 
fourteen million barrels a day. But they may not have 
the need for the money. Will they pump the oil 
anyway? And what about the sixteen or eighteen 
million barrels a day they could deliver through the 
1980s? Will they do that? 
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6. The Saudi Connection 








can history when we were so dependent on a 

specific part of the world or on a single country, 
let alone one that is sparsely populated and is still 
tribal. And it is ironic to contemplate that that country 
should supply us a commodity we need for a cur- 
rency that it does not need, though it does neec our 
banks and our friendship. Economics veers qu ckly 
into politics. 

Few places on earth have changed as rapidly as 
Saudi Arabia. In the 1930s, when it was possible to 
take a train from Tel Aviv to Cairo, when Cairo tself 
was a relatively civilized center, the Saudis still lived 
largely as they did in biblical times. Perhaps a quarter 
of the population was nomadic; half were small cu tiva- 
tors or shepherds, tribesmen who followed an mals 
only a small distance, and village craftsmen. And a 
quarter lived in the small cities. The traveler might 
take the train from Tel Aviv to Cairo, but in Saudi 
Arabia he would be riding a camel, and warily. The 
mud-walled brick towns closed their doors at sunset; 
the gates were barred at nightfall. If you were traveling 
and saw a stranger, you looked for some prearranged 
signal, waving a headcloth, throwing up handfuls of 
sand; otherwise you galloped away. Raiders and feud- 
ing tribes made journeys hazardous. 

‘Abdul ‘Aziz ibn-Saud, the king who united Saudi 
Arabia, grew up in exile in Kuwait. He grew up also in 
the austere, puritanical form of Islam derived from the 
doctrines of an eighteenth-century reformer, Abdul al 
Wahhab. Ibn-Saud was six five and loved desert sports 
and desert warfare. In 1901, at the age of twenty-one, 
with forty men, he recaptured the Saudi home city of 
Riyadh from the rival Rashid tribe. In the name of 
Wahhabism and in battle he gradually conquered the 
country, and in 1932 he renamed it Saudi Arabia. He 
had to restrain the tribes who pledged him allegiance 
from engaging in holy war and war as sport; he had also 
to decide whether to permit the first incursions of the 
twentieth century: radio, telegraph, and automobiles. 
Ibn-Saud’s conquests of the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina alarmed the Islamic world outside of Arabia, 
lest Wahhabism change those traditional seats of learn- 
ing, but he did his best to reassure the alarmed delega- 
tions that came to visit, and he made the Hajj safe for 
pilgrims. 

The Saudi role in the world economy began in 1937. 
Oil had been discovered on the neighboring island of 
Bahrain in 1922 by Major Frank Holmes, a New 
Zealander. Holmes also got an option for his syrdicate 
in Saudi Arabia, but allowed it to lapse. Then, in 1933, 


[ would be hard to find another time in Ameri- 
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Standard Oil of California bought a concession and 
sold a half-interest to Texaco in 1937. 

Damman Number 7 hit pay dirt at 4727 feet, in 
1937, and the first tanker was loaded in 1939. By 1946, 
Standard of California and Texaco had admitted 
Exxon and Mobil to the Arabian-American Oil Com- 
pany. Within thirty years, Aramco had found crude oil 
reserves of at least 180 billion barrels, or a quarter of 
all the oil reserves in the world. In those same thirty 
years, Saudi Arabia developed into the world's biggest 
oil exporter. It produced a fifth of all the oil in the 
non-Communist world. 

For a major industrial enterprise, Aramco was rela- 
tively enlightened. It produced its oil and stayed to 
itself. It arranged for some of the Saudi Arabian royal 
family to have schooling in the United States, largely 
in those western and southern schools where the 
Aramco executives had studied. When not on the job, 
Aramco employees stayed largely in their Dhahran 
compound. 

Because the Wahhabi Moslems who rule Saudi 
Arabia are fanatically opposed to communism, they 
have had to align with the anti-Communists. Because 
Aramco was relatively enlightened, it did not generate 
ill will as times changed. Because the United States 
was never a physical presence in Saudi society—as, 
say, the Belgians were in the Congo, or the French in 
Algeria—a "special relationship" with the United 
States could flower. 

This is, admittedly, very neat and classical. The 
history is neat, but the assumptions should be tested. 
Does “Islamic” always equate with “anti-Commu- 
nist"? Hardly. Libya’s Qaddafi is an ascetic Moslem, 
and after he deposed a religious king he called the 
Russians. The Soviet presence in Moslem Iraq is 
pronounced. And the strongest of the opposition to the 
shah in Iran has come not from the leftist students 
studying abroad, but from the traditional religious 
leaders resisting change. Still, we must depend on the 
“special relationship” and hope, with the Saudi lead- 
ers, that stability prevails in their country. 

In the dangerous game of Crossover, the first 
element is supply. The second is demand, the rate of 
growth of usage. The extraordinary element is made up 
of the intentions and capabilities of the Saudis and of 
their Persian Gulf neighbors, who usually follow their 
lead. 

The Venezuelans, the Nigerians, the Iranians, the 
Kuwaitis, the Algerians all supply oil. Most of the 
OPEC countries need the proceeds of the oil sales for 
development. If the Nigerians have shut in a million 


barrels a dey of capacity, as a recently returned friend 
reports, we know it will not be shut in forever. We 
know that the Nigerians do not want to sell into a glut, 
that they have had trouble managing their resources, 
and that they would rather borrow development money 
in the world markets and leave the oil in the ground. 
But there is a limit to how much they can continue to 
borrow. Someday soon the present glut will be gone, 
they will assume control of their development, and 
their needs will press hard enough to force them to 
pump and sll their oil. 

The Saudis also have an ambitious development 
program. Trey propose to spend $142 billion in five 
years to buiid industrial cities, petrochemical com- 
plexes, a $¢ billien university, airports, housing. But 
the Saudis kave at most seven million people, if that. If 
they produc seven millions barrels a day, as, roughly, 
they do now, they may barely be able to spend the 
revenues they take in. But at fourteen million bar- 
rels a day, which is what many experts have them 
down forin he early 1980s, they will in no way be able 
to spend the revenues. Will they produce the oil 
anyway, bark the proceeds, become the banker to the 
world? 

That is a eritical question for the international econ- 
omy. The Saudis, who get more and more sophisti- 
cated, now tell us that we consume too much. Oil in the 
ground, the” say, appreciates more rapidly than the 
money produced by the oil. (There are academics who 
dispute that accepted axiom, who maintain that the 
compoundec income from investment would outstrip 
the simple price rise of oil. But let it stand.) 

In Washington, the assumptions are that the Saudis 
will continue to produce, at least for the near term. The 
Saudi goverrment has tentative plans to expand capac- 
ity to fourteen million barrels a day in 1982, and a U.S. 
General Accounting Office review says that the condi- 
tions exist tc produce at that level. Some other intelli- 
gence services are not sure that the Saudis are ordering 
the capital equipment quickly enough to meet that 
goal. 

Presiding 2ver a vast area with a small population 
with a great treasure, Saudi leaders value nothing so 
much as stability. They write checks to radicals and 
conservatives alike within the Arab world. A Middle 
East peace is part of that stability. (“We depend on 
you to bring -he Israelis into line," they say to Wash- 
ington.) 

Seen from Riyadh and Jidda, however, the Middle 
East does nat look very secure. A Marxist-oriented 
government staged a coup in Afghanistan. South 
Yemen, on tke Saudi southern border, is the People's 
Republic of Yemen. The ubiquitous Cubans are there, 
advising. Ac-oss the Red Sea, a Marxist-oriented 
group of lieu-enant colonels assumed power in Ethio- 
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pia. The help of a powerful anti-Communist friend 
must be part of the stability. And their own handling 
of their wealth must be part of the stability. 

"We worry about the impact of material wealth on 
the society. Everyone can now get a government loan, 
or grant, for a house. Every taxi driver can be an inves- 
tor. We have $60 or $70 billion in surplus, but what 
about the life inside, the inner life?" This from a talk I 
had with Prince Muhammad bin Faisal, a thoughtful, 
moustached Saudi entrepreneur. 

What about the "inner life"? If devotion to Islam 
has made the Saudi and American "special relation- 
ship" possible, do we not have to measure that as 
well? 

Young Saudi technocrats, on the first meeting, do 
not seem like their Wahhabi grandfathers. They wear 
business suits; they have come back from USC and 
UCLA easygoing and likeable with their American 
colloquialisms and their passion for college football. 
But in Riyadh, religious police still patrol, enforcing 
the five-times-a-day call to prayer, rapping on the 
shutters of shopkeepers who are tardy in closing for 
prayer. Since alcohol is forbidden to Saudis and 
foreigners alike, a post in fundamentalist Saudi Arabia 
can be like a post in the southern United States during 
Prohibition. Cultural differences abound. Two British 
businessmen were flogged for making and attempting 
to sell some home brew, and two Americans are sched- 
uled to be punished for the same offense. 

And then there is the story, heavily played up in the 
British press, of Princess Mashall bint ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 
granddaughter of King Khalid's elder brother, Mu- 
hammad, who took himself out of the succession, it is 
said, because of his temper. The princess met a young 
Saudi, Musleh al-Shaer, in Lebanon, and asked to 
marry him. When the request was refused, she 
attempted to leave the country with him, disguised as a 
man. On the orders of her own grandfather, the prin- 
cess was executed by rifle fire in the central square of 
Jidda, and her luckless swain was beheaded after 
witnessing the execution. This story is brought up here 
not to be lurid, but as a reminder of how difficult 
perception is and thus of how doubly difficult it is to 
predicate the economic future on current assumptions. 
As we think we come to know the Saudis, we may find 
we do not know them at all, but see only the side they 
present to us. 

In a fundamentalist Islamic society, stability is 
provided by allegiance to the Koran and to the king as 
head of the tribe. The limitations on Saudi growth are 
those of manpower. Women do not attend classes with 
men; those who reach university level can see the 
lecturer on closed-circuit television. If women serve in 
the government, there will have to be separate build- 
ings for them; women working with men would be 
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contrary to doctrine. But can the Saudi society grow 
without taking women into the work force, ar so many 
foreigners that its homogeneity is destroyed? Now 
seminars are being conducted in American universities 
to ponder the stresses on Saudi society. 

Sheikh Yamani has said that the Saudi relationship 
with the West is like a Catholic marriage: with 
disagreements, but basically indissoluble. But he has 


also cited the analogy between a rapidly changing soci- 
ety and a speeding car. A well-designed car may start 
to shake at a hundred miles an hour, and shake apart at 
some speed above that. Saudi Arabia is already trav- 
eling at a hundred miles an hour. 

Can anyone, then, see beyond fourteen million 
barrels a day? Or what happens if even that does not 
materialize? 














7 There is no panacea 








hat was I thinking? Follow all these com- 

plex lines to a point in the future? When 

there are so many variables? What arro- 
gance! What hubris! What folly! Let someone else try. 
I have the goods to critique him. It is risky to publish 
such ruminations as these. Establishment protocol calls 
for trumpets of certainty. Later, if wrong, one caa say 
modestly that 51 percent correct is all that can be 
expected, or one can own up to one's mistakes with 
candor and charm. 

Energy crisis? It is, as we now know, a crisis of will, 
politics, and money; we have heard endlessly of hcw we 
have four hundred years' worth of coal. Bu: the cheap 
energy we are used to is not here. It is somewhere else, 
abroad. We have to pay the owners for it. My suspicion 
is that we will not freeze in the dark, but we will not 
continue to live the way we live now. Maybe that is not 
so bad. We do not live the way we once lived in rural 
America, before World War I. Is the pattern of the 
splayed suburb and the decaying city so worth preserv- 
ing? 

Perhaps the period from 1950 to 1973 was cne of 
unusual economic stability, and hiccups are the na- 
tural order of capitalism. I am not abeut to join 
Robert Heilbroner, or the Marxist eccnomists, in 
predicting the final and fatal contradictions of capital- 
ism. But for the first time we have an economic cepen- 
dence on the pricing policies of one country. Wassily 
Leontief, the Nobel prizewinning economist, main- 
tains that the crossover in oil will be followed by cross- 
overs in minerals and other critical materials if growth 
should continue. Leontief's study also indicates a 
crossover in food, but the food economy hes beer more 
resilient. The doomsday forecast made by the Club of 
Rome has not disappeared, it has only retreated in 
time. 

The dollar glut has made our money funny to the 
hard-currency countries. The Japanese take cheap 
vacations in Hawaii, and German real-estate hawks 
patrol the Sunbelt, paying high prices with cheap 
dollars, reselling America back in Germany. Foreign 
bankers say we have to strengthen the dollzr. Domestic 
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economists, polled by Paul Samuelson at a convention, 
say the mechanism is working just fine. 

But if it was imported energy that produced Robert 
Anderson's original angst, energy is obviously not the 
entire inflation story. Fifty years ago, government 
spending (federal, state, and municipal) was 8 percent 
of the gross national product. Now it is 33 percent. 
Powerful unions can win raises that anticipate infla- 
tion. Powerful companies can raise prices to levels that 
more than compensate. The rest of us are left to scram- 
ble. It does not make for a sense of community. 
Condoning inflation not only means condemning those 
on fixed incomes or those who are not indexed to infla- 
tion, it means increasing government control, and not 
necessarily that of a benign government. 

Inflation has become imbedded. Expectations of 
inflation add momentum to the inflation. 


resident Carter has a meeting in the Cabinet 
Room, attended by, among others, a friend of 
mine. They sit around the elongated oval table in 
high-backed dark brown leather chairs. On the wall are 
portraits of Lincoln, Jefferson, and Truman. The Pres- 
ident sits in the middle, on the window side. His chair 
is three inches higher than the others. Cabinet officers 
have their names and posts on plaques on the backs of 
their chairs. Secretary Schlesinger actually has three 
plaques on his, for the three Cabinet posts he has 
held. 
In essence the meeting goes like this: 
The President says, You are my advisers, my 
economic advisers, tell me what to do about inflation. 
Well, wage and price controls won't work, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and there are political difficulties in an election 
year. 
We could have guidelines, says one sage. 
That's no panacea, answers another sage. 
We could encourage capital for reinvestment and 
productivity. 
That's no panacea. The comment this time is from 
another part of the table. 


We'll have an energy bill. 

We could cut the budget deficit. 

That's n» panacea, is repeated again. 

My frierd leaves, depressed and discouraged. Each 
suggestion has been met with the comment that it is 
not enough, and that together, all the suggestions are 
not enough. 


If inflatien stands at 7 percent, prices will double in 
ten years. vlaybe they will begin to anticipate them- 
selves and zccelerate. 

Malaise. Iam a member of the board of directors of 
an airline. We are sitting around a long table at a 
directors’ meeting. The staff has presented the figures 
and requirements for new aircraft. Regulation is 
changing ard new routes are opening up. The market- 
ing people have done studies of where we need new 
aircraft, om which routes. A new DC-9 costs $8.265 
million. Bu: there aren't any available. A DC-9 deliv- 
ered in 1979 wil! cost $9.226 million, and in 1980 a 
DC-9 will eost $10 million. Without spare parts, and 
subject to adjustment. As for the 727-200s from 
Boeing, they will cost $13.5 million apiece next year, 
and $14.5 million the year after. Without spares. The 
senior members ef our board remember the waves of 
overcapacit- in airlines, when equipment was ordered 
with too much enthusiasm. We know another airline 
that still, even with air travel booming, has some Lock- 
heed L-1015 to lease. Bank economists say that 
consumers arc buving big ticket items before they need 
them, anticiating price rises. That kind of enthusiasm 
can vanish evernight. If the economy turns down, do 
we really need the planes? 

The rising prices are an influence. Hell, our whole 
used flee: could be sold now in the open market for 
more than we originally paid, and some of those 
airplanes are not very new. We vote to buy all the new 
aircraft. We are down for some bigger aircraft, which 
can't be delivered for a year, and other airlines are 
pushing for »ur place in the line. Why? It can't just be 
the "animal spirits" that Keynes said motivated entre- 
preneurs ane businessmen. Keynes worried about lift- 
ing depressions, not about the flight from paper into 
tangible assets. 

As a direccer, I think we made the rational decision. 
Stocks are selling at less than they did in 1965. You 
could buy the common stock of a whole airline in the 
market for less than its fleet value in the aircraft 
marketplace But as a citizen, I get worried. Something 
is going en that is not understood. If this happens 


"Maybe I Am Easily Scared" 


in our boardroom, it happens in many boardrooms, 
and in labor conference rooms, and in farm co-ops. 


I am sitting with an investment banket in a gloomy 
downtown dining room. On the walls are pictures of 
New York in the early 1800s. The banker leans over 
his lamb chop and says that when we loosed the dollàr 
from gold we lost a valuable discipline. Not so unusual 
a remark from a banker, but heresy to niost academic 
economists, who have demonstrated many times the 
terrible tyranny of gold as a monetary base. The anom- 
aly in this story is that the banker is also an econo- 
mist who worked in the Treasury some time ago, be- 
fore the Treasury—and events— separated the dollar 
and gold. 

"But you were one of the people who took us off !” I 
said. 

“I know," he said glumly. 


Visually, things look the same. Britain still has red 
double-decker buses and green country fields. Britain 
has had a high rate of inflation (coming down now), 
and though its middle class has lost ground— it is taxed 
at rates up to 80 percent—and affluent Arabs have 
taken over central London, Britain is still here. And 
there will be cars on the freeways here in the United 
States even as our money cheapens. 

It is not only the change of a mechanical system that 
is worrisome. If the currency bloats, what does that do 
to the people? Do high-school students change their 
outlooks? If paper money makes fools of savers and 
rewards the speculator instead of the worker. what 
replaces those Protestant-ethic bastions of work and 
saving? Is it time, anyway, to move to something else? 

No one is talking about taking a $10,000 bill to the 
supermarket, even though behind closed doors they 
may now be talking of the printing of money. But I am 
haunted by a paragraph in a report written years ago by 
Pearl Buck, as quoted in Fritz Ringer's The German 
Inflation of 1923: “The cities were still there, the 
houses not yet bombed and in ruins, but the victims 
were millions of people. They had lost their fortunes, 
their savings; they were dazed and inflation-shocked 
and did not understand how it had happened to them 
and who the foe was who had defeated them. Yet they 
had lost their self-assurance, their feeling that they 
themselves could be the masters of their own lives if 
only they worked hard enough; and lost, too, were the 
old values of morals, of ethics, of decency. Would pros- 
perity last long enough to restore them?" O 
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OF DEATH 


A story by Wallace E. Knight 


car was parked across the street trom G. B. 
Barne's store when the town got up one 
Monday morning in 1923. It was an old car, 
a dusty Model T with bugs all over the radiator and a 
man asleep with his hands grasping the wheel. A sign 
painted in white on the canvas spare-tire cover read 
“Marcus P. Libbey, Death Information." 

Peck Edele, The Law, heard about the car from Mr. 
Barne, who called him at home and said some kind of 
nut was in town. Peck shaved and put on his blue cap 
and walked over. 

When he got there the guy had just awakened and 
was standing by the door of the car yawning and push- 
ing in his shirttail. Peck said Hello and the fellow said 
Hello and Peck asked him what he was doing. 

“Looking for a room, Captain," he said. “Going to 
be here a week or two doing a little digniied selling, 
and need a room.” 

Peck, who generally could pick out troublemakers, 
shook hands with Marcus P. Libbey, welcomed Fim to 
town, and told him how to find Mrs. Ape Johason's 
rooming house. 

“Appreciate the help,” Libbey told him. “Now I 
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believe I’ll get me some pie and hurry right down there 
and clean up. I drove about all night." And he went 
over to The Café and ate eggs and sausage and sliced 
tomatoes and grits and apricot pie and drank three 
cups of coffee. 

By eight-thirty everybody had seen the car and the 
sign on it. Nobody knew what Death Information was, 
but after Peck Edele said he thought the fellow was 
selling books or magazine subscriptions and he, Lib- 
bey, had minded his own business and left a nickel for 
Macel by his plate, nobody seemed to have the heart to 
ask. 

After his breakfast, Marcus P. Libbey went up to 
Mrs. Ape’s and got himself a room. He paid cash in 
advance, and gave the Johnson kids stick candy from a 
poke in his valise, and then politely excused himself to 
clean up and take a nap. 

That afternoon he was back downtown, leaning 
against his car and nodding to about everyone who 
passed. He didn’t say or do much. He is remembered 
to have commented frequently about the weather and 
how pretty the view toward the hill was. 

And there he sat and nodded all evening, up until 


about nine osclock, and all day Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. Once ir a while he'd light a fat cigar, and occa- 
sionally he'd go over to Bert's place for a glass of iced 
tea, and some-imes somebody would sit down with him 
and they'd tz. That's about all. 


aus P. Libbey was a small man, indeter- 

minately middle-aged, with thinning 

rown hair, blue eyes so pale they seemed 
faded by the sun, round steel-rimmed glasses, and a 
florid complezion. He wore striped blue wool pants 
that onee must have had a matching coat, and a gray 
shirt buttenes at the collar. He wore a belt rather than 
suspenders, amd it was made of alligator hide. The wear 
pattern indiczed that he had lost weight. His shoes 
were tan, ported, and unpolished. 

On Thursczy he leaned against the Model T until 
just before neen. Then, after checking his watch sever- 
al times, he diz ped into the back of the car and brought 
out a yellow button-on tie. Just as the Southern Meth- 
odis; Church chimes announced midday he set off 
briskly toward and in and up to the mezzanine of the 








Waldron Hotel, affixing the tie as he went, then brush- 
ing his trousers with an open hand. 

Bill Upps, the baker, met him at a table over which 
was displayed a blue and gold Rotary banner. “You a 
guest?" he asked when he saw Libbey. “Visitor,” 
replied Marcus P., taking a worn membership card 
from a worn billfold. *Charter member at Annion, 
Illinois, and I haven't missed a week since I had the flu 
in 1919. Glad to see you. Name's Marcus P. Lib- 
bey." 

Upps copied the name in a note pad and got 
lunch money from him and introduced the next three 
people who came by, one of them an acne-ridden kid 
representing the Times-Messenger whose name was 
Jenkin McCaffery. They sat down together in the 
meeting room at a round six-person table on the 
window side. 

McCaffery stared sharply at Libbey. *You're the 
gentleman who has been parked over by Gus Barne’s 
Store, aren't you?" he said. “I understand you're a 
salesman.” 

"Sort of," Libbey answered. *What do you do?" 

“Tve been working for the newspaper this summer," 
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McCaffery responded. “I write things, and Im trying 
to learn to cast type.” 

“Nothing to it, son,” said Libbey. “I used to run a 
weekly myself. Did everything—composed. mailed, 
ran the press." He smiled reminiscently. “Used to cut 
headlines out of linoleum. You can do anything if it's 
urgent enough." 

McCaffery grunted. “It’s quite a business," he 
murmured, trying to combine politeness and re- 
straint. 

At 12:15 the meeting began with an invocation and 
the pledge and nearly sixty members present. They ate 
ham and fried potatoes and fried apples ard a limp 
salad with orange dressing on it and talked about tusi- 
ness and rainfall. When a long pause came, just before 
desserts were served, McCaffery said, “Just what kind 
of death information do you sell?” 

Two others were at the table with them. Gene Dobie 
sold insurance and Patrick Fullmeyer ran share land. 
They had been talking about corn, but stopped to 
listen. 

Marcus P. Libbey sighed in preliminary fashion, an 
exhalation that seemed intended to give him time to 
choose words. 

“I suppose," he began, “it’s best to say that I m a 
consultant.” 

“I’m the only person I ever heard of in my lire of 
work," he continued. “I talk to folks about death.” 

“Like estate planning?" Gene Dobie broke in, 
pleased to offer a term he had heard at a convention. 

“Not exactly," Libbey replied. “I don't know much 
about wills and taxes and things like that. Most people 
don’t have enough of an estate to bother about, 
anyway.” 

*You're like a marriage broker," said Fullmeyer, 
“only you get people ready for dying." 

Libbey almost smiled. “You’re about right,’ he 
answered. 

McCaffery detected evasion, and it made him alert 
and persistent. He looked for the first time into 
Libbey’s blue eyes. “You sound sort of like a preacher 
who's trying to get all the old folks baptizec." 

“I work with the elderly," Libbey agreed, “bu: lots 
of younger people too. But no preaching; the call’s 
escaped me.” 

“It seems like you ought to be with the health 
department or the state, then," McCaffery pressed. 

Now Marcus P. Libbey did smile. “No” he said, 
“Pm purely an independent." 

The dishes of rice pudding interrupted; a waitress 
thrust them in front of the diners and then hurried 
back to pour coffee, and conversation was halted. Then 
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the club sang three songs, spiritlessly, with Tubby 
Farber leading from atop a chair, and the guests and 
visitors were introduced. There were a couple of road 
engineers and a school principal and Libbey. They 
stood as their names were announced and Marcus 
spoke up to tell everybody that he hadn't missed a 
meeting since 1919. 

The program that day had a telephone company man 
talking about long distance. He seemed to assume 
that people here had reasons to talk to people in 
Chicago and New York, and was very enthusiastic. He 
talked right up to 1:15. When he sat down everybody 
else got up to go, so he got up too, and the meeting 
was over. 

Young McCaffery caught Libbey’s arm with re- 
spectful gingerness. “Mark,” he began tentatively, “I 
wonder if you have a little time to talk some more. I'd 
like to hear more about your work." 

He paused, embarrassed at having used a name that 
didn't seem to fit but was required, as Libbey was a 
fellow Rotarian. Then he explained: “This week's 
paper is out, but I bet you'd make a good feature story 
for next time." 

Libbey was understanding. “Sure,” he said. “I like 
to talk about my work, but it's the sort of job where it's 
best just to talk to one person at a time." 

“We can go to my car,” he continued, hospitably, 
"or we can have a glass of iced tea and sit right 
here." 

The waitress was near, and Libbey asked if some tea 
was left. Friendly and unhurried now, she brought 
them glasses from the restaurant downstairs. The two 
sat down at a cleared table and sipped as she resumed 
the collection of dishes and the disposal of soiled table- 
cloths. 


Then they were alone. 
G ST don't expect you'll want to do a story about 
me," Libbey began. “By next week I expect 
I'll be gone. I only stay about a week 
anywhere.” 

McCaffery was surprised. “I don’t know exactly 
what you do,” he said, “but I didn’t think you’d be 
leaving for a while. You haven’t done any work here 
yet." 

“Oh, you're wrong about that," Libbey responded. 
“Tve been talking to quite a few folks, and I’ve already 
made a good piece of change." 

"All I heard was that you'd just been sitting," 
McCaffery said quizzically. “You haven't been out 
selling anything." 

Marcus P. Libbey stirred his tea. “People come to 
me," he said at length. *You came to me. You're 
maybe even a potential customer." 





"Maybe you should tell me just what it is you're 
selling," McCaffery replied, frowning. 

“Yes,” said Libbey. “Of course.” 

He took a deep breath, exhaled deliberately, fin- 
gered the moist glass until the ice tinkled unpleasantly, 
and then began. 

"I sel! death. Nobody ever takes me literally when I 
say that, but it’s the truth. I’m a salesman with a 
product at a price. That's it—death." 

McCaffery leaned forward, conscious of the quiet- 
ness of the large warm room. Libbey’s slowness was 
irritating and his words were irritating if not ridicu- 
lous, but McCaffery found himself reluctant to speak. 
He waited while Marcus P. Libbey examined a tinted 
lithograph cf Waterloo in a golden oak frame, while his 
fingers idly rubbed at his yellow tie, while he coughed 
and cleared his throat. 

“People die all the time. Everybody dies. But 
nobody knows hew. 

“Did you ever try to die? Did you ever roll over and 
face the wail and say to yourself, ‘Well, by God, I’m 
going to die right now’? Lots of people have tried it, 
but not mary ever succeeded.” 

He pursed his lips triumphantly. 

"Nobedy ever learned how to die on schedule until I 
came along." 

McCaffery straightened back while Libbey spooned 
the lemon slice from his glass, sucked it, and tossed the 
mangled remnants back. 

“I was thirty-three years old when I learned about 
dying," he continued. *I had been having some awful 
pains in my side, and headaches, mostly when I worked 
late, and they made me think about heart attacks. I got 
scared. I was toe scared to go to a doctor so I just 
thought, anc then it got so I almost wanted to die to get 
it over with, and I thought about killing myself and 
everythirg." 

“That’s the trouble with suicide," he said, his voice 
assuming almost a lecture platform tone. “People who 
want to die and think the subject through generally 
won't kill themselves. They get too analytical. They 
don't want to lose out on their insurance, or they get 
embarrassed about family trouble they'll cause, or reli- 
gion scares them away." 

"And most people aren't inventive enough to do it so 
it can't be proved on them," he went on, turning the 
tea glass, watching the ice slide and tumble. “If they're 
smart enough to make it look like an accident, then 
they always seem to want to leave notes." 

Libbey drained the watery amber, bounced the 
remain:ng ice free from the sugary film at the bottom, 
and tipped the glass once more. Noisily he chewed, and 
McCaffery pushed his own glass away, repelled. 

Libbey's lew voice began anew. “Well, one day I was 
thinking about dying and some things occurred to me 


A Salesman of Death 


that seemed awfully logical. I figured that maybe if I 
would do this thing”—and he gestured with one hand 
and then the other—"and went on to do that thing, 
why maybe then I could just close my eyes and quit 
breathing and my heart and brain would stop." 

"Then," leaning forward, tracing patterns on the 
tabletop with a spoon, his voice lowering to a whisper, 
"right then I came to the conclusion that put me in the 
work I'm doing now. 

“I decided to try my idea on someone else." 

Marcus Libbey looked up, his eyes shining. “Right 
then, the way I figure it, I did something nobody else 
had ever done before. Maybe dozens, even hundreds of 
people might have worked out the same formula 
before—but if they had, odds are they went and used it 
on themselves. But I was scientific." 

His tone changed from exultation to deep confi- 
dence. "This kid lived next door to the rooming 
house," he said. "He was about eight or nine, big for 
his age and healthy as a bull calf. I used to talk to him 
once in a while or buy him soda water. He was a real 
good subject. 

"So this time I bought him some chocolate candy 
and we sat out on the back steps and I told him how to 
die. I told it like it was an old story, and he laughed at 
me and said I was crazy and nothing could happen like 
that. So I just laughed too and said that's what old 
magicians used to do." 

McCaffery tried to turn from Libbey's gaze, to look 
across the room or out the window, but he couldn't. 
The man's watery blue eyes held him, and finally he 
picked up his glass and drank. The tea was lukewarm 
and bitter. 

"They found the kid after I had gone to bed. He had 
crawled up under the back porch—he liked to play 
there, making little roads where the ground was hard. 
He was curled up tight, and his face had a look on it 
like he had just said the last words and was waiting." 

Now Libbey stretched and straightened his coat and 
sat tall, a businessman again. 

"I suppose you can fill in the rest. You're a newspa- 
per writer, so you know how to put things together." 

"No," said McCaffery. “I want you to tell me the 
whole story." His voice was clear and precise and it 
surprised him. 

"Well, there isn't much to be specific about," 
Libbey replied, shrugging. “I knew I had a good thing, 
so I tried it a couple more times and went on the road 
with it." 


cCaffery saw nothing before him but a man 
and a chair and a finger-stained glass with 
a wedge of drying lemon in it. The room 


was gray around the fringes of his awareness and the 
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only sound he heard was Libbey's steady, sligatly rasp- 
ing breath. 

“You say you've made some money here?" 

“Oh, yes. More than $400, actually. I expect you 
have the obituaries. The old Morris woman with 
cancer—you got her?" 

“Yes,” said McCaffery. “I heard about it Tuesday 
night. The funeral's today." He glanced at his watch. 
“In about an hour." 

“I talked to her right after breakfast Tuesday,” said 
Libbey thoughtfully. *Met her husband Morday 
night. Nice people." 

“And who else? Anybody else?" 

*One yesterday," tallied Libbey. "At least I got my 
money, and I'd judge he'd use the way pret:y fas:. It 
was a man from the hardware." 

For a moment McCaffery was puzzled and then he 
remembered the note that had been on his desk when 
he came to work. “Yes,” he said, “you got him. That 
was Morton Garlin. He went to school with my broth- 
er.” 





“Too bad about that poor little wife of his getting 
burned up," Libbey said consolingly. “Poor fellow was 
real affected by it.” 

McCaffery felt a surge of something like tear in his 
chest. “Anyone else?" he demanded. “Have you k lled 
anyone else?" 

“Now, now, young man, don't you start accusing,” 
Libbey replied, drawing back from the table. “I con't 
kill. I talk, and I sell my product, which works. I sa-isfy 
my customers and otherwise don't do anything to 
anybody." 

“You killed a boy," McCaffery responded. his voice 
rising and his hands gripping the table edge. *You said 
So." 

“I did an experiment," Libbey said sharply. “I was 
asleep in bed when the kid died." 

Anger brought McCaffery to his feet, and then, 
inexplicably, a feeling of helplessness quenched it. 
“What are you going to do now?" he asked Litbey, 
who appeared almost unconcerned. 

“I’m going to sit down by my car anc wait for 
customers. The sign draws them real good." 

“Well,” said McCaffery, “while you sit there I’m 
going to be writing the damnedest story you ever saw." 
His voice and determination rose sharply. “We might 
even put out an extra. That should put an end to you 
and your business." 

Libbey’s blue eyes stared up steadily teward the 
young reporter, not insolently but with casual assured- 
ness. “No,” he said, “you won't." 

“First,” he explained, “most people wouldn't believe 
what you'd print about me. You'd know that the min- 
ute you started writing anything; it's not the sort of 
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thing that's accepted. And if you went ahead anyway 
and made a fool of yourself and printed a silly story, 
why, I'd just deny it. I could even sue you and ruin the 
paper." 

He nodded, as if reminding himself of points in. a 
carefully rehearsed argument. “Then, on the other 
hand, if you printed a story there would be some people 
who would believe it. And you know what they'd do: 
they'd come to me. I’d have so many customers I might 
buy me a Nash and some golf clubs." 

“It’s the believers who want to learn about dying," 
Libbey added confidently. 

McCaffery sank slowly back into his uncomfortable 
chair. 

“And then," Libbey persisted, “just think about the 
people who've died. An old woman full of cancer, and a 
young widower who was sick of loneliness. People like 
that—people who are better off dead and who'll pay to 
get that way." 

He smiled conciliatorily. “See why I said it's best to 
tell one person at a time?" 

McCaffery nodded dully, his mind racing over re- 
plies and the enormity of Libbey's bland words. 
Abruptly he blurted, “Just what is it you tell 
these people?" 

Libbey laughed. It was a happy, clean, the-joke's-on- 
you laugh. ` 

“Do you really want to know, young man?” 

McCaffery shuddered. He could think of nothing 
more to say; he stared into the faded blue eyes, and at 
the red, aging face, and at the ridiculous buttoned tie, 
and at the yellowed, stained teeth of the grinning man 
before him. And behind Marcus P. Libbey once more 
appeared the room, with its tables and circles of chairs, 
the Waterloo lithograph and others like it, and the 
sounds of auto horns and voices outside. 

The waitress came to the door, plump, green- 
uniformed, cheerful. 

“Finished your tea?” she asked. 

Libbey looked inquisitively across the table. “Have 
another glass?” 

McCaffery shook his head, and then found himself 
rising as Libbey stood and stretched and smiled. 

“Well, l'd better get back," said Marcus P. Lib- 
bey. 

“I’ve got things to do too," replied McCaffery 
dully. 

He was at the hotel entrance before he realized the 
insensible blandness of his response. 

How had Libbey answered? “We’ve all got things to 
do." That's what he had said. Over his shoulder, on his 
way out, almost jauntily, he had said with consummate 
cheerfulness, “We've all got things to do." 

On Monday morning the car was gone. [I 
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by James Alan McPherson 


Not race but culture dominates the 
character of Americans of all colors—so 
argues a writer who is young, black, and the 
Pulitzer prizewinning author of Elbow 
Room. 


Administration, I lived in San Francisco, Cali- 

fornia. My public reason for leaving the East and 
going there was that my wife had been admitted to the 
San Francisco Medical Center School of Nursing, but 
my private reason for going was that San Francisco 
would be a very good place for working and for walk- 
ing. Actually, during that time San Francisco was not 
that pleasant a place. We lived in a section of the city 
called the Sunset District, but it rained almost every 
day. During the late spring Patricia Hearst helped to 
rob a bank a few blocks from our apartment, a psycho- 
path cailed "the Zebra Killer" was terrorizing the city, 
and the maver seemed about to declare martial law. 
Periodically the FBI would come to my apartment 
with pictures of the suspected bank robbers. Agents 
came several times, until it began to dawn on me that 


I 1974, during the last months of the Nixon 


they had become slightly interested in why, of all the. 


people in a working-class neighborhood, I alone sat at 
home every day. They never asked any questions on 
this point, and I never volunteered that I was trying to 
keep my sanity by working very hard on a book dealing 
with the relationship between folklore and technology 
in nineteenth-century America. 

In the late fall of the same year a friend came out 
from the East to give a talk in Sacramento. I drove 
there to meet him, and then drove him back to San 


Francisco. This was an older black man, one whom I 
respect a great deal, but during our drive an argument 
developed between us. His major worry was the reces- 
sion, but eventually his focus shifted to people in my 
age group and our failures. There were a great many of 
these, and he listed them point by point. He said, while 
we drove through a gloomy evening rain, “When the 
smoke clears and you start counting, I’ll bet you won't 
find that many more black doctors, lawyers, account- 
ants, engineers, dentists. . . ." The list went on. He 
remonstrated a bit more, and said, “White people are 
very generous. When they start a thing they usually 
finish it. But after all this chaos, imagine how mad and 
tired they must be. Back in the fifties, when this thing 
started, they must have known anything could happen. 
They must have said, ‘Well, we'd better settle in and 
hold on tight. Here come the niggers.' " During the 
eighteen months I spent in San Francisco, this was the 
only personal encounter that really made me mad. 

In recent years I have realized that my friend, whom 
| now respect even more, was speaking from the 
perspective of a tactician. He viewed the situation in 
strict bread-and-butter terms: a commitment had been 
made to redefine the meaning of democracy in this 
country, certain opportunities had been provided, and 
people like him were watching to see what would be 
made of those opportunities and the freedom they 
provided. From his point of view, it was simply a 
matter of fulfilling a contractual obligation: taking full 
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advantage of the educational opportunities that had 
been offered to achieve middle-class status in one of 
the professions. But from my point of view, one that I 
never shared with him, it was not that simple. Perhaps 
it was because of the differences in our generations and 
experiences. Or perhaps it was because each new 
generation, of black people at least, has to redefine 
itself even while it attempts to grasp the new opportu- 
nities, explore the new freedom. I can speak for no one 
but myself, yet maybe in trying to preserve the unique- 
ness of my experience, as I tried to do in Elbow Room, 
I can begin to set the record straight for my friend, for 
myself, and for the sake of the record itself. 


n 1954, when Brown v. Board of Education was 
decided, I was eleven years old. I lived in a 
lower-class black community in Savannah, Geor- 

gia, attended segregated public schools, and knew no 
white people socially. I can’t remember thinking of this 
last fact as a disadvantage, but I do know that early on 
I was being conditioned to believe that I was not 
supposed to know any white people on social terms. In 
our town the children of the black middle class were 
expected to aspire to certain traditional occupations; 
the children of the poor were expected not to cause too 
much trouble. 

There was in those days a very subtle, but real, social 
distinction based on gradations of color, and I can 
remember the additional strain under which darker- 
skinned poor people lived. But there was also a great 
deal of optimism, shared by all levels of the black 


community. Besides a certain reverence for the benign 


intentions of the federal government, there was a belief 
in the idea of progress, nourished, I think now, by the 
determination of older people not to pass on to the next 
generation too many stories about racial conflict, their 
own frustrations and failures. They censored a great 
deal. It was as if they had made basic and binding 
agreements with themselves, or with their ancestors, 
that for the consideration represented by their silence 
on certain points they expected to receive, from either 
Providence or a munificent federal government, some 
future service or remuneration, the form of which 
would be left to the beneficiaries of their silence. 
Lawyers would call this a contract with a condition 
precedent. And maybe because they did tell us less 
than they knew, many of us were less informed than we 
might have been. On the other hand, because of this 
same silence many of us remained free enough of the 
influence of negative stories to take chances, be ridicu- 
lous, perhaps even try to form our own positive stories 
out of whatever our own experiences provided. Though 
ours was a limited world, it was one rich in possibilities 
for the future. 


If I had o account for my life from segregated 
Savannah to this place and point in time, I would prob- 
ably have tc say that the contract would be no bad 
metaphor. | am reminded of Sir Henry Maine's obser- 
vation that the progress of society is from status to 
contract. Although he was writing about the develop- 
ment of Eng ish common law, the reverse of his gener- 
alizatien is raost applicable to my situation: I am the 
beneficiary cf a number of contracts, most of them 
between the 'ederal government and the institutions of 
society, inteaded to provide people like me with a 
certain status. 

I recall thzt in 1960, for example, something called 
the National Defense Student Loan Program went into 
effect, and | ‘ound out that by my agreeing to repay a 
loan plus some little interest, the federal government 
would back ray enrollment in a small Negro college in 
Georgia. Wen I was a freshman at that college, dis- 
agreement over a seniority clause between the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders Union and the 
Great Nerthern Railway Company, in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, caused management to begin recruiting tempo- 
rary summer help. Before I was nineteen I was encour- 
aged to move from a segregated Negro college in the 
South and th»ough that very beautiful part of the coun- 
try that lies »etween Chicago and the Pacific North- 
west. That year—1962—the World's Fair was in Seat- 
tle, anc it was a magnificently diverse panorama for a 
young man t» see. Almost every nation on earth was 
represented ia some way, and at the center of the fair 
was the Space Needle. The theme of the United States 
exhibit. as I recall, was drawn from Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass: “Conquering, holding, daring, venturing as 
we go the un-nown ways." 

When | retarned to the South, in the midst of all the 
civil rights zctivity, I saw a poster advertising a 
creative-writiag contest sponsored by Reader's Digest 
and the United Negro College Fund. To enter the 
contest I nad -o learn to write and type. The first story 
I wrote was lost (and very badly typed); but the 
second, written in 1965, although also badly typed, was 
awarded first prize by Edward Weeks and his staff at 
The Atlantic Monthly. That same year I was offered 
the opportunity to enter Harvard Law School. During 
my second year at law school, a third-year man named 
Dave Marstoa (who was in a contest with Attorney 
General Grifan Bell earlier this year) offered me, 
through a ver” conservative white fellow student from 
Texas, the opportunity to take over his old job as a 
janitor in one of the apartment buildings in Cam- 
bridge. There I had the solitude, and the encourage- 
ment, to begie writing seriously. Offering my services 
in that build ng was probably the best contract I 
ever made. 

I have no: recalled all the above to sing my own 
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praises or to evoke the black American version of the 
Horatio Alger myth. I have recited these facts as a way 
of indicating the haphazard nature of events during 
that ten-year period. I am the product of a contractual 
process. To put it simply, the 1960s were a crazy time. 
Opportunities seemed to materialize out of thin air; 
and if you were lucky, if you were in the right place at 
the right time, certain contractual benefits just natu- 
rally accrued. You were assured of a certain status; you 
could become a doctor, a lawyer, a dentist, an account- 
ant, an engineer. Achieving these things was easy, if 
you applied yourself. 

But a very hard price was extracted. It seems to me 
now, from the perspective provided by age and 
distance, that certain institutional forces, acting imper- 
sonally, threw together black peasants and white aris- 
tocrats, people who operated on the plane of the intel- 
lect and people who valued the perspective of the folk. 
There were people who were frightened, threatened, 
and felt inferior; there were light-skinned people who 
called themselves “black” and darker-skinned people 
who could remember when this term had been used 
negatively; there were idealists and opportunists, peo- 
ple who seemed to want to be exploited and people who 
delighted in exploiting them. Old identities were 
thrown off, of necessity, but there were not many new 
ones of a positive nature to be assumed. People from 
backgrounds like my own, those from the South, while 
content with the new opportunities, found themselves 
trying to make sense of the growing diversity of friend- 
ships, of their increasing familiarity with the various 
political areas of the country, of the obvious differ- 
ences between their values and those of their parents. 
We were becoming doctors, lawyers, dentists, engi- 
neers; but at the same time our experiences forced us 
to begin thinking of ourselves in new and different 
ways. We never wanted to be “white,” but we never 
wanted to be “black” either. And back during that 
period there was the feeling that we could be whatever 
we wanted. But, we discovered, unless we joined a 
group, subscribed to some ideology, accepted some 
provisional identity, there was no contractual process 
for defining and stabilizing what it was we wanted to 
be. We also found that this was an individual problem, 
and in order to confront it one had to go inside one's 
self. 


ow I want to return to my personal experi- 
N ence, to one of the contracts that took me 
from segregated Savannah to the Seattle 

World's Fair. There were many things about my earli- 
est experiences that I liked and wanted to preserve, 
despite the fact that these things took place in a 
context of segregation; and there were a great many 
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things I liked about the vision of all those nations irter- 
acting at the World's Fair. But the two seemed to 
belong to separate realities, to represent twc different 
world views. Similarly, there were some things I liked 
about many of the dining-car waiters with whom I 
worked, and some things I liked about people-like Dave 
Marston whom I met in law school. Some of these 
people and their values were called “black” and some 
were called “white,” and I learned very quickly that all 
of us tend to wall ourselves off from experiences differ- 
ent from our own by assigning to these terms greater 
significance than they should have. Moreover, I found 
that trying to maintain friendships with, sav, a politi- 
cally conservative white Texan, a liberal-to-radical 
classmate of Scottish-Italian background, my o dest 
black friends, and even members of my own family 
introduced psychological contradictions that became 
tense and painful as the political climate shifted. There 
were no contracts covering such friendships and such 
feelings, and in order to keep the friends and maintain 
the feelings I had to force myself to find a basis other 
than race on which such contradictory urgmgs could 
be synthesized. I discovered that I had to find, first of 
all, an identity as a writer, and then I had to exoress 
what I knew or felt in such a way that I ceuld make 
something whole out of a necessarily fragmented expe- 
rience. 

While in San Francisco, I saw in the image of the 
nineteenth-century American locomotive a possible 
cultural symbol that could represent my folk origins 
and their values, as well as the values of all the pecple I 
had seen at the World's Fair. During that same -ime, 
unconsciously, I was also beginning to ses tha: the 
American language, in its flexibility and varie-y of 
idioms, could at least approximate some of the contra- 
dictory feelings that had resulted from my experience. 
Once again, I could not find any contractual guarantee 
that this would be the most appropriate and rewa-ding 
way to hold myself, and my experience, together. | 
think now there are no such contracts. 


Maine to the effect that human society is a 

matter of movement from status tc contract. 
Actually, I have never read Sir Henry Maine. I lifted 
his statement from a book by a man named Henry 
Allen Moe—a great book called The Power of Free- 
dom. In that book, in an essay entitled “The Future of 
Liberal Arts Education,” Moe goes on to say that a 
next step, one that goes beyond contract, is now reces- 
sary, but that no one seems to know what that next step 
should be. Certain trends suggest that it may well be a 
reversion to status. But if this happens it will be a 
tragedy of major proportions, because most cf the 


| quoted earlier a generalization by Sir Henry 
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people in the world are waiting for some nation, some 
people, to provide the model for the next step. And 
somehow I felt, while writing the last stories in Elbow 
Room, that the condition precedent the old folks in my 
hometown wanted in exchange for their censoring was 
not just status of a conventional kind. I want to think 
that after having waited so long, after having seen so 
much, they must have at least expected some new 
stories that would no longer have to be censored to 
come out of our experience. I felt that if anything, the 
long experience of segregation could be looked on as a 
period of preparation for a next step. Those of us who 
are black and who have had to defend our humanity 
should be obliged to continue defending it, on higher 
and higher levels—not of power, which is a kind of 
tragic trap, but on higher levels of consciousness. 

All of this is being said in retrospect, and I am quite 
aware that I am rationalizing many complex and 
contradictory feelings. Nevertheless, I do know that 
early on, during my second year of law school, I 
became conscious of a model of identity that might 
help me transcend, at least in my thinking, a provision- 
al or racial identity. In a class in American constitu- 
tional law taught by Paul Freund, I began to play with 
the idea that the Fourteenth Amendment was not just 
a legislative instrument devised to give former slaves 
legal equality with other Americans. Looking at the 
slow but steady way in which the basic guarantees of 
the Bill of Rights had, through judicial interpretation, 
been incorporated into the clauses of that amendment, 
I began to see the outlines of a new identity. 

You will recall that the first line of Section 1 of the 
Fourteenth Amendment makes an all-inclusive defini- 
tion of citizenship: “All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are citizens of the United States. . . ." The rights 
guaranteed to such a citizen had themselves traveled 
from the provinces to the World’s Fair: from the trial 
and error of early Anglo-Saxon folk rituals to the 
rights of freemen established by the Magna Carta, to 
their slow incorporation into early American colonial 
charters, and from these charters (especially George 
Mason's Virginia Declaration of Rights) into the U.S. 
Constitution as its first ten amendments. Indeed, these 
same rights had served as the basis for the Charter of 
the United Nations. I saw that through the protean 
uses made of the Fourteenth Amendment, in the grad- 
ual elaboration of basic rights to be protected by feder- 
al authority, an outliné of something much more 
complex than “black” and “white” had been begun. 

It was many years before I was to go to the Library 
of Congress and read the brief of the lawyer-novelist 
Albion W. Tourgée in the famous case Plessy v. 
Ferguson. Argued in 1896 before the United States 
Supreme Court, Tourgée's brief was the first meaning- 


ful attempt to breathe life into the amendment. I will 
quote here part ef his brief, which is a very beautiful 
piece of literature: 


This provision of Section 1 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment creates a new citizenship of the United States 
embracing mew rights, privileges and immunities, deriv- 
able im a mew manner, controlled by new authority, 
having a mew scope and extent, depending on national 
autherity fer its existence and looking to national power 
for its preservation. 


Although Tourgée lost the argument before the 
Supreme Court, his model of citizenship—and it is not 
a racial cne—is still the most radical idea to come out 
of American constitutional law. He provided the out- 
line, the clothing. if you will, for a new level of status. 
What he was proposing in 1896, I think, was that each 
United States citizen would attempt to approximate 
the ideals of the nation, be on at least conversant terms 
with ail its diversity, carry the mainstream of the 
culture inside himself. As an American, by trying to 
wear these clothes he would be a synthesis of high and 
low, black amd white, city and country, provincial and 
universal. If he could live with these contradictions, he 
would be simply 3 representative American. 

This was the model I was aiming for in my book of 
stories. I: cam be achieved with or without intermar- 
riage, bu: it will cost a great many mistakes and a lot of 
pain. It is, fimally, a product of culture and not of race. 
And achievinz it will require that one be conscious of 
America's cu ture and the complexity of all its people. 
As I tried to point out, such a perspective would 
provide a minefield of delicious ironies. Why, for 
example, should black Americans raised in Southern 
culture not find that some of their responses are geared 
to country music? How else, except in terms of cultur- 
al diversity, 2m I to account for the white friend in 
Boston who taught me much of what I know about 
black American music? Or the white friend in Virginia 
who, besides developing a homegrown aesthetic he 
calls "crackertude," knows more about black Ameri- 
can folklcre than most black people? Or the possibility 
that many bisck people in Los Angeles have been just 
as much infiuenced by Hollywood's “star system" of 
the forties amd fifties as they have been by society's 
response to the color of their skins? I wrote about 
people like these in Elbow Room because they inter- 
ested me, and because they help support my belief that 
most of us are products of much more complex cultur- 
al influences than we suppose. 


What I have said above will make little sense until 
certain contradictions in the nation's background are 
faced up to, unti! personal identities are allowed to 
partake of the complexity of the country's history as 
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well as of its culture. Last year, a very imaginative 
black comedian named Richard Pryor appeared briefly 
on national television in his own show. He offended a 
great many people, and his show was canceled after 
only a few weeks. But I remember one episode that 
may emphasize my own group's confusion about its 
historical experience. This was a satiric takeoff on the 
popular television movie Roots, and Pryor played an 
African tribal historian who was selling trinkets and 
impromptu history te black American tourists. One 
tourist, a middle-class man, approached the tribal 
historian and said, “I want you to tell me who my 
great-great-granddaddy was.” The African handed 
him a picture. The black American looked at it and 
said, “But that’s a white man!" The tribal historian 
said, "That's right.” Then the tourist said, “Well, I 
want you to tell me where I’m from." The historian 
looked hard at him and said, *You're from Cleveland, 
nigger." I think I was trying very hard in my book to 
say the same thing, but not just to black people. 


oday I am not the lawyer my friend in San 

Francisco thought I should be, but this is the 

record I wanted to present to him that rainy 
evening back in 1974. It may illustrate why the terms 
of my acceptance of society’s offer had to be modified. 
I am now a writer, a person who has to learn to live 
with contradictions, frustrations, and doubts. Still, I 
have another quote that sustains me, this one from a 
book called The Tragic Sense of Life, by a Spanish 
philosopher named Miguel de Unamuno. In a chapter 
called “Don Quixote Today," Unamuno asks, “How is 
it that among the words the English have borrowed 
from our language there is to be found this word 
desperado?” And he answers himself: “It is despair, 
and despair alone, that begets heroic hope, absurd 
hope, mad hope." 

I believe that the United States is complex enough 
to induce that sort of despair that begets heroic hope. I 
believe that if one can experience its diversity, touch a 
variety of its people, laugh at its craziness, distill 
wisdom from its tragedies, and attempt to synthesize 
all this inside oneself without going crazy, one will 
have earned the right to call oneself "citizen of the 
United States," even though one is not quite a lawyer, 
doctor, engineer, or accountant. If nothing else, one 
will have learned a few new stories and, most impor- 
tant, one will have begun on that necessary movement 
from contract to the next step, from province to the 
World's Fair, from a hopeless person to a desperado. 1 
wrote about my first uncertain steps in this direction in 
Elbow Room because I have benefited from all the 
contracts, I have exhausted all the contracts, and at 
present it is the only new direction I know. O 
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A 
SHORT NATURAL HISTORY 
OF NOSTALGIA 





by Anthony Brandt 


It’s an affliction of the spirit—dangerous. 
but these days seldom fatal. 


xcept for a few acute cases, the nostalgia w2 see 
around us seems to be little more than a mild, 
sentimental longing for days gone by, a feel- 
ing which finds its most visible expression in television 
shows set in the 1950s, revivals of old Broadway musi- 
cals, a rage for the cheap oak furniture mass-produced 
in the early 1900s, clothing styles that veer back to the 
1920s or 1940s or whatever decade captures the 
designers’ fancy, a run on Mickey Mouse watches, and 
so on. Perhaps aptly, nostalgia has been connected with 
a knowledge of trivia: the name of the drummer in 
Glenn Miller's band, the year Pee Wee Reese retired, 
the name of the actor who played the guard in Jack 
Benny’s vault. Who cares? Trivial facts for a trivial 
feeling. Was nostalgia ever anything but this su»erfi- 
cial enthusiasm for the out-of-date? 

We ought not to be fooled. The extent tc which we 
are unaware of the depth of an emotion is the extent to 
which it controls us. In the case of nostalgia w2 are 
dealing not with a simple emotion such as fear, anger, 
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or desire, which belongs to our evolutionary heritage, 
but with a complicated emotion, appearing in Western 
culture at a definite time, whose apparently trivial 
manifestations cover what was once, and may still be, 
genuine anguish. Nostalgia is an emotion with a histo- 
ry, in other words, and unless we know something 
about that history we can have little understanding of 
its impact on our lives. 

Before nostalgia there was homesickness—what 
Ovid felt, exiled from his beloved Rome to the shores 
of the Black Sea, or what saddened the Crusaders in 
Palestine. With homesickness went its remedies, the 
Stoic ideal of cosmopolitanism, which held that a man 
should be at home anywhere, and the related Christian 
belief that life itself was a form of exile. Pope Urban II, 
urging the assembled dignitaries of the Council of 
Clermont to undertake the first Crusade, mentioned 
them both: “No love of native heath should delay you, 
for in one sense the whole world is exile for a Christian, 
and in another the whole world is his country: so exile 
is our fatherland, our fatherland exile." This Christian 
Stoicism prevailed until the seventeenth century; it is 
the attitude we find in Robert Burton's encyclopedic 
Anatomy of Melancholy, published in 1621. Burton 
devotes less than a page to the homesickness of the 
exile. His remedies are the standard ones: “Every land 


is the brave man’s land,” and “All places are distant 
from Heaven alike." 

By 1688 all this had changed; the sadness of the exile 
had become so intense that people were, some thought, 
actually dy ng of homesickness. In that year an Alsa- 
tian medical student named Johannes Hofer published 
a treatise on the subject and coined the word “nostal- 
gia," from Greek roots meaning “home” and “pain.” 
Hofer was only the first of many medical treatises 
devoted to wnat had suddenly and inexplicably become 
a disease, Gfien fatal in its consequences. At first the 
disease was eonfined almost exclusively to Swiss mer- 
cenaries serving in France or Italy or some other 
foreign country; it even came to be known as “the 
Swiss disease.” Typically one of these mercenaries 
would hear-someone singing the “Ranz des vaches," a 
Swiss mourtain song, and the longing for his homeland 
aroused by the seng would plunge him into profound 
melancholy which nothing could cure. He would grow 
pale and lis*ess, lose his appetite, and at last take to his 
bed, where- he would literally pine away. Eventually 
the disease pread to other countries; an English doctor 
reported a case of it in 1787, and in 1838 Balzac wrote 
to a friend: “Dear, I suffer homesickness. . . . I come 
and go witLeut any spirit, without being able to say 
what I have and if I remained this way for two weeks, I 
should die." He was not speaking metaphorically. The 
disease was serious. People were afraid to travel too far 
from home: to travel was to risk death from nostalgia. 
A medical cissertation on nostalgia appeared as late as 
1873. Nct until the beginning of the twentieth century 
did nostalgia fade entirely out of medicine. 

The history of nostalgia as a disease raises a number 
of interestiag questions about the epidemiology of 
psychosomatic iliness, but we cannot go into them 
here. Suffiec it to say that other psychosomatic 
illnesses have appeared and disappeared in similar 
fashion. H y-teria was once a medical syndrome with a 
precise syraptomatology, as anyone familiar with 
Freud's ear v wark knows; the syndrome as Freud 
described it has more or less vanished, but many of us 
are likely to become hysterical from time to time. 
Perhaps i: is inevitable that new feelings should be seen 
at first as a»errations. In any case, what concerns us 
now is the precess by which nostalgia lost its character 
as exclusively a disease and spread into Western 
culture at hrge. This was not a process of simply 
domesticatirg the disease. The disease did not disap- 
pear with th= development of nostalgic feeling. When 
we talk about the feeling of nostalgia we must keep in 
mind that fer nearly two hundred years it existed be- 
side its abncrmal, dangerous counterpart, the disease. 
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Ithough the disease was born in the seventeenth 
century, no significant traces of the feeling 
of nostalgia appeared until the middle of the 

eighteenth, after the decline of the Augustan Age. 
This is not surprising, considering the attachment to a 
particular place—to home, the place where one was 
brought up—characteristic of nostalgia. The neoclassi- 
cism of the Augustan Age encouraged an attachment 
not to particular places, with their particular attri- 
butes, but to a generalized ideal: nature. Only nature in 
this Platonic sense, nature in the abstract, has dignity 
and deserves praise among Augustan writers. One's 
feeling for particular places—to some degree, feeling 
itself —was something one was supposed to control, to 
bring under the reign of reason. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, often 
called the Age of Sensibility, reaction to Augustan 
emotional austerity set in and a significant shift in 
attitude can be clearly discerned. Where in the first 
half of the century the passions were supposed to be 
subordinate to reason, a growing emphasis on and 
interest in subjectivity now reversed the priorities. 
Feeling came increasingly into repute; gardens became 
wilder, more "natural," more picturesque, reflecting 
an interest, foreign to the first half of the century, in 
the untamed. Poetry that celebrated particular places 
became popular. The most fashionable feeling of all 
during this period was undoubtedly melancholy. 
Thomas Warton published his poem The Pleasures of 
Melancholy in 1747; this started a trend, and a host of 
poems praising melancholy and set in graveyards or the 
ruins of abbeys soon followed. 

It was at this point that the feeling of nostalgia first 
appeared. It was, of course, one type of melancholy; 
quite rapidly it became a dominant type. Oliver Gold- 
smith, living in a garret in London and writing letters 
home to his family and friends in the Irish village 
where he was raised, is openly nostalgic. He tells them 
that he suffers from an “unaccountable fondness for 
country, this maladie du Pays, as the french call it." He 
confesses to sitting at the opera listening to “all the 
mazes of melody" and longing instead to hear “Johnny 
Armstrong's Last Good Night," a popular Irish song; 
to preferring the indifferent scenery of his home to the 
view from Flamstead Hill, “where nature never exhib- 
ited a more magnificent prospect." Other writers 
adopted these themes, and by the end of the eighteenth 
century the feeling of nostalgia had become thoroughly 
acceptable, even respectable, a bittersweet longing for 
one's distant home, a sad but rather pleasant sense of 
loss. Soldiers and travelers were still sickening and 
presumably pining away from the disease, but the 
poets were actively cultivating the feeling. Where the 
poets led, everyone else soon followed. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a further develop- 
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ment and generalization of the feeling. Now it was not 
simply a place, one's home, one had lost; one had lost as 
well one's past, both one's personal past and the histor- 
ical past. We can see the development at work in a »oet 
such as Wordsworth, who transformed an acute sense 
of loss for his childhood home into an even more acute 
nostalgia for childhood itself, or in the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, who romanticized the medieval period 
and inspired a craze for Gothic architecture not on y in 
Europe but in America. Both writers were extremely 
influential and set the style in these feelings fer the rest 
of the century. 

The end result was a profound change im peoole's 
relationship to the past. In the eighteenth century the 
past was something one studied for the lessons it had to 
teach about political conduct and morality. Ir the rine- 
teenth century it had become something one felt. 
People went in pursuit of “impressions” and “‘associa- 
tions"; from Washington Irving to Henry James, trav- 
elers made it their business, when abroad, te seek out 
castles and picturesque medieval ruins anc describe 
what they felt there for the benefit of their American 
readers. The past had become subjective, a matter of 
feeling, of romantic aestheticism. History was valued 
no longer for its applicability to contemporary affairs 
but for the associations it aroused. George Bancroft, 
before writing his history of the United States, visited 
the historic places he was writing about. “I marked as 
near as I could the spot where Jacques Cartier may 
have landed," he reported in 1837, clearly believing 
that if he stood on that spot he could somehow recap- 
ture how Cartier himself had felt standing there. I^ one 
could live in a Gothic revival house, one might fee/ 
Gothic; one might recapture the past. People’s sense of 
history would never be the same. 

The development of nostalgia does not stop here. In 
the twentieth century this emotion has become so 
widespread, so common, that it is difficult not to be 
nostalgic. People feel homeless, ill-at-ease in a world 
which has once more become a place of exile. Nostal- 
gia has become the inescapable subjective complement 
to an objective alienation so pervasive as to seem a 
condition of life. The sociologist Dean MacCannell 
writes, 


For moderns, reality and authenticity are thought to be 
elsewhere: in other historical periods and other cultures, 
in purer, simpler life-styles. In other words, the concern 
of moderns for “naturalness,” their nostalgia and their 
search for authenticity are not merely casual and some- 
what decadent, though harmless, attachments to the 
souvenirs of destroyed cultures and dead epochs. They 
are also components of the conquering spirit of mocer- 
nity—the grounds of its unifying consciousness. 


Beneath the visible attachment to “souvenirs,” to 
photographs, memorabilia, old movies, old furn ture, 
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old styles in clothes, runs this sense that everything 
important is somewhere else, in another place or time. 
We have been set down between an ominous future 
and a vanished idealized past. We cling therefore to the 
things, the objects, that arouse associations in us of the 
purity and simplicity, the authenticity, we think we 
have lost. For us reality is indeed elsewhere. Life in the 
present is a dream of escape; we immerse ourselves in 
associations with better times; we cultivate a mood. It 
goes without saying that the result is an immense falsi- 
fication of the actual past: the triumph, so to speak, of 
nostalgia over history. 


owhere in America is this triumph more 
evident than in the hundreds of “historic 
restorations” and “museum villages” that 
have appeared in the last fifty or sixty years. The resto- 
ration movement has its origins in the mid-nineteenth- 
century nostalgia for the romanticized past. One of its 
first milestones was the long and ultimately successful 
effort to save Mount Vernon for posterity. The preser- 
vation of other places associated with George Wash- 
ington followed, until “Washington Slept Here" be- 
came proverbial; the state of Tennessee bought and 
preserved Andrew Jackson’s home, the Hermitage; 
entrepreneurs took a log cabin to the Columbian Expo- 
sition, advertised it as Abraham Lincoln’s birthplace, 
and tried to sell tickets to visitors. 

A corollary to the restoration movement was the 
revival of interest in Colonial architecture, which the 
architectural historian Vincent Scully dates to the 
1870s and relates specifically to nostalgic feelings 
about the past. Scully quotes one writer who, in 
describing the town of Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
takes note of the presence of newer houses but says 
“they are very uninteresting in comparison with the 
houses that have tasted the salt air of the old town for 
two and three half centuries . . . [and] have a history 
. . . [and] associations." The Gothic revival of the 
early nineteenth century was an importation from 
abroad. Americans wanted their own romantic associa- 
tionsand were beginning to find them in Colonial houses. 

Not until the early years of this century, however, 
did the movement find its true avatars: John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and Henry Ford. The junior Rockefeller's 
agreement to finance the restoration of Williamsburg 
in 1927 is generally thought to mark the real beginning 
of large-scale restoration in America. Less well known, 
but earlier and more interesting, was Henry Ford's 
interest in restoration, already in evidence in 1919. It is 
Ford who best reveals the nostalgia at the center of the 
restoration movement. 

Ford's interest in restoration seems to have been an 
unexpected consequence of his statement that “history 


is more or ess bunk,” made when he was being inter- 
viewed by = reporter for the Chicago Tribune in 1916. 
At the time the remark attracted little attention. Three 
years later, however, Ford initiated a libel suit against 
the paper for calling him an “anarchist” and an “‘igno- 
rant idealis:.” At the trial, the Tribune’s lawyers cited 
the remark as evidence that Ford was indeed ignorant 
and had practically no knowledge of the history he was 
debunking. The newspapers played it up further, and 
the remark became famous. 

Ford natarally resented this; what he had meant was 
that the history in books, the largely political history 
one studies in school, is bunk. Here is what he said in 
context: 

What do we careabout what they did 500 or 1,000 years 
ago? I dort know whether Napoleon did or did not try 
to get acress [the English Channel] and I don't care. It 
means notaing to me. History is more or less bunk. It’s 
traditien. We don't want tradition. We want to live in 
the presem and the only history that is worth a tinker's 
dam is the history we make today. 


The story goes that as he was riding home from the 
trial Ford tcid one of his subordinates, “Y ou know, I’m 
going to preve that and give the people an idea of real 
history. m going to start a museum. We are going to 
show just what actually happened in years gone by." 

The first fruit of this l'Il-show-'em attitude was his 
restoration ef the Wayside Inn in Sudbury, Massachu- 
setts. Although it had been made famous by Longfel- 
low's Tales 5f a Wayside Inn, the place was closed and 
in disrepair when Ford bought it; he spent a total of 
$1.6 millicn restoring the inn, buying the land 
surrounding it, importing and reconstructing on this 
land other old buildings acquired elsewhere in New 
England, ard protecting the atmosphere of the place 
by paying sor the relocation of a highway that ran 
nearby. Forf's intention, according to his biographers, 
"was to resore an old American locality," not just 
a single buwiding. It was the first such attempt in 
America. 


g ! Vhe Wayside Inn was only practice for Ford. He 
had already set aside land in Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, mear the Ford plant, for what became the 

Henry Forc Museum, and for a much larger “old 

American lscality" named Greenfield Village. The 

village was restoration on a truly heroic scale. When it 

was finally apened to the public in 1933, it contained 
dozens of buildings which had been taken down, trans- 
ported to Dearborn, and meticulously reconstructed on 
the village g-ounds. The list includes Thomas Edison’s 
complete Menlo Park laboratory; the boarding house 
near it, which was the first house in America to be 
electrified; a courthouse from Illinois in which Abra- 
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ham Lincoln practiced law; Stephen Foster’s supposed 
birthplace; Henry Ford's own boyhood home; a seven- 
teenth-century house from Massachusetts; a Michigan 
inn built in 1831; the house from Vienna, Ontario, of 
Thomas Edison’s grandfather; Wilbur and Orville 
Wright’s bicycle shop; William Holmes McGuffey’s 
birthplace; Luther Burbank’s office; two of the schools 
Ford attended; the home of one of his first teachers; 
Noah Webster’s house; numerous craft shops; a 
cottage from the Cotswolds in England; other assorted 
houses; a windmill from Cape Cod; a large number of 
industrial buildings; and so on. In all the village now 
contains over one hundred buildings, and more are 
being added. 

In its details, the place carries to an extreme the 
search for “authenticity” common to restorations. 
When Ford imported the Edison complex from Menlo 
Park and rebuilt it on the grounds, he went so far as to 
bring along the soil that had surrounded the shops. The 
boarding house that Edison electrified stands at pre- 
cisely the same distance from the main laboratory as it 
did originally in New Jersey. The plaster in the 
Lincoln courthouse was taken from the building in its 
original site, reground, and reapplied to the walls when 
the building was reassembled. 

There are lapses, however, and the lapses are 
revealing. Stephen Foster may never have had any 
connection with the house exhibited as his birthplace. 
The machine tools in Henry Ford’s first factory are all 
there, and are in working order, but the factory itself 
was reproduced on a scale smaller than the original. A 
jewelry shop with a charming tower containing a large 
clock and the figures of Gog and Magog, which strike 
the quarter hours, was brought from England, but the 
lower three stories of the original five-story building 
were left behind so that the building would not over- 
power the others in the village. 

What all this reveals is an interest primarily in 
effect. Although he said his intentions were education- 
al, Ford clearly wanted to move visitors more than he 
wanted to educate them. His biographers say that Ford 
"didn't greatly care" whether the Stephen Foster 
house was really the Stephen Foster house; “He 
wanted a memorial that would call the attention of 
visitors to the great songwriter." The reality of the 
association is unimportant; what matters is that one be 
touched by it. To emphasize the point, Foster's songs 
are piped into the house. The authenticity of the 
details, to which the guides constantly call attention, is 
also meant to be touching. These are the very walls 
that resounded to Abraham Lincoln's words. One has 
walked the same distance to the Edison boarding house 
that Edison himself once walked. This is the desk at 
which Noah Webster composed his American Diction- 
ary. Here at last is the thrill of awe in the presence of 
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the past that writers from James Fenimore Coope- on 
had found lacking in the American environment. 

The village is obviously less an attempt to represent 
history than a record of what Ford himself fcund 
moving. His sense of what was historically important 
dominates the place. He seems to have thought jewelry 
shops were important, so the village contains three of 
them, not counting a "Swiss chalet" which Ford 
acquired as a “typical” example of a Swiss watchmak- 
er's house. The reason is not far to seek: Ford sent 
most of his youth as a watch repairman. Ford was 
without question acutely nostalgic. He used to come 
down in the evening to the jewelry shops in the village 
and repair watches. The village contains not only his 
childhood home, but numerous other buildings ott of 
his past: barns, houses, shops, sheds. Ford grew u» on 
McGuffey readers; not only did he acquire McGuf- 
fey's birthplace, but he insisted on keeping a one-room 
school in operation on the grounds, and persuadec the 
Dearborn school system to supply children. He talked 
about the village as a “living museum" and brough: the 
daughter of the woman who had run the Edison beard- 
ing house there to live in it. It is as if he was tryirg to 
reproduce a dream. 

Perhaps the best way to understand the physical 
arrangement of the village, in fact, is by analogy to a 
dream. A seventeenth-century house from Maryland 
has been placed next to the seventeenth-century house 
from New England, which stands next to the windmill. 
These buildings are across from the Cotswolds house, 
whose presence in the village is simply silly; “ord 
wanted it there to show what kind of house early 
American settlers emigrated from, as if they all 
emigrated from one kind of house. The Swiss chalet 
stands next to the putative Foster house. A log cabin 
faces the distinguished Noah Webster house. This 
village looks like no American village that ever existed. 
Things are juxtaposed that have no relation to one 
another. The village gives one no sense whatever of 
how actual villages developed, of the economic and 
social forces that shaped and organized them. Every- 
thing exists in isolation from everything else. Like a 
dream, the result is incoherent. 

Ford wanted to move people, to inspire them with 
feelings: patriotism, a longing for the simple virtues of 
the past, and a rather complacent sense of satisfaction 
too, at how far we have come from our humble begin- 
nings. This pursuit of feeling, of effect, is evideat in 
other restorations as well. At Colonial Williamsburg 
one may sit in the stocks for a little while and experi- 
ence what it felt like to be punished in the eighteenth 
century. To recreate the experience of what it was like 
to visit Washington Irving’s house, Sunnyside, when 
he was alive, Sleepy Hollow Restorations razec the 
thirty-room Tudor mansion his heirs had built behind 
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the house. Apparently history must be personalized 
before it can have any meaning; if one cannot feel what 
it was like, somehow the past is not real. We have come 
very little distance from George Bancroft’s searching 
for the exact spot where Jacques Cartier landed, from 
the “Washington Slept Here" mentality. We must see 
actual places and drink in their associations in order to 
get close to the past. In doing so, clearly, we are not 
trying to understand the past so much as to satisfy our 
nostalgia for it. 

Inevitably this leads to wholesale distortions of 
history. Both Disneyland and Disney World include a 
Main Street USA, modeled on a nineteenth-century 
small town. Each contains horse-drawn trolleys, a 
small village square, a host of stores, a movie theater, 
an ice cream parlor, and the other traditional accouter- 
ments of small-town America. Everything is scaled 
down, however, to five eighths its normal size; the 
intention is, as one critic explains, to remind people “of 
trips back to childhood haunts: everything is so much 
smaller than one remembers.” It is much cleaner too; 
horse droppings must be swept up within a minute of 
being deposited or the street sweeper loses his job. 
Nostalgia idealizes and isolates the past. The original 
Main Streets were muddy quagmires; telephone poles 
lined the streets, buildings were not necessarily pretty. 
Disney’s Main Streets are both pretty and quaint. 
They come straight out of a movie set; we half expect 
Judy Garland to step from a doorway in a pinafore and 
sing a song. 

How irrelevant these images are to New York or Los 
Angeles or the myriad shopping centers in between. 
On one side we have the generally bleak reality of 
modern America, on the other this dream of a paradise 
that never was, where Abraham Lincoln, Noah Web- 
ster, and Thomas Edison were neighbors; a world with 
no violence, no failure, no despair. Disneyland and 
Disney World are ghost towns. No one /ives in them. 
The restorations, for all their seriousness, are only 
moderately less so. They stand hopelessly apart from 
us. No sense of continuity between past and present 
obtains in them. The reality of modern America must 
have emerged out of some past, but one finds no clue to 
it in the restorations. They belong to a world that never 
was. Old Sturbridge Village in Massachusetts stands 
on a spot where no actual village ever stood; its build- 
ings have been collected from all over New England. 
The street lined with shops in Mystic Seaport never 
existed. While the tourists stare, people dressed in “pe- 
riod costumes" make simulacra of wrought-iron toast- 
ers or pewter spoons, or print facsimiles of eighteenth- 
century newspapers (suitable for framing) on old hand 
presses. Dislocated in time and place, the past has 
become a kind of theater. We buy tickets to it. In every 
sense of the word, we patronize it. 


n his beek The American Scene, written after he 
returmed to the United States in 1904 for an 
extenesd visit, Henry James said, “History is 

never, in an- "ich sense, the immediate crudity of what 
"happens. lx the much finer complexity of what we 
read into it aed think of in connection with it." He was 
writing befar= the restoration movement had achieved 
much popu-ity, but even then a number of historic 
places were being maintained as shrines. One of them 
was Washirgton Irving’s house, Sunnyside. At that 
time the th-y-reom Tudor mansion was still there, 
behind the kouse, and the property was still in the 
hands of Irvrg’s descendants. At first James found the 
mansion rezsettable—“The primitive cell has seen 
itself encompassed, in time, by a temple of many 
chambers’’— ut in the end he came to accept it. The 
origina! litt= house, he said, with its “small uncom- 
modious study, the limited library, the ‘dear’ old 
portrait-primts of the first half of the century,” offered 
an instructiwe contrast to the mansion; the older condi- 
tions represerted by Sunnyside “encounter now on the 
spot the skarp reflection of our own increase of 
arrangemen and loss of leisure." 

James wes himself capable of immense nostalgia; 
much cf Th- American Scene is a lament for what has 
been lost. Bs: he was also capable of precise discrimi- 
nations; he -»uld see through his own nostalgia, his 
regret at tle accretion of the Tudor “temple” to 
Irving's “prmitive cell," and read into the physical 
situation of Sannyside the meaning of both the loss and 
the gain—the vanished leisure, the increased "arrange- 
ment." The visible record of change had not been 
wiped away. A sense of continuity could be read into 
the two buildings; one could see what had happened to 
the family afer Irving’s death: how they had grown, 
become rich «nough for a thirty-room house, and had 
lost in the precess the feel for quiet surroundings, for 
modest circumstances, that Irving himself, content 
with his cottze, evidently enjoyed. 

Some restorations do preserve this sense of continu- 
ity. Many, aswever, do not. At Williamsburg every 
trace of phys:cal change after the cutoff date of 1800 
was rigorous 5 expunged, and Williamsburg has set the 
standard in sstorations for years. The word “restora- 
tion" isapt; Fe ideal is less to preserve the past than to 
restore it. tc bring it back to its original state, as if 
nothing hac happened in the interim. This hardly 
seems the wey to understand the past. If history is what 
we "read in-« and think of in connection with" the 
"immediate —udity" of events, then we are one of its 
inescapable =-ms. The past cannot be known except in 
relation to a--se/wes. That clearly requires something 
more than knewing how people used to make candles 
or what kind«cf beds they slept in. It requires a sense of 
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the persistence of the past, the manifold ways in which 
it penetrates our lives; which in turn requires a thor- 
ough understanding of our own attitudes to the past, 
including the extent to which our nostalgia blinds us to 
such complexities. Nostalgia does not liberate us from 
history; it only obscures the continuity of its opera- 
tion. 

If the history of nostalgia itself suggests anything, it 
is that people's attitudes and feelings do change over 
time. Attitudes and feelings are products of culture, 
which is not stable but dynamic. Since the horrors of 
the urban renewal program in the 1950s and early 
1960s, when whole neighborhoods in the older portions 
of many cities were destroyed, a shift in attitude has 
become discernible; people are beginning to try to slow 
down the engine of change, or at least to control its 
movements. In nearly every major city attempts are 
being made to find new uses for dilapidated buildings, 
to save neighborhoods and to transform abandoned 
factories into office buildings or shopping centers, 
docks into residences, train stations into theaters. In 
Detroit, Seattle, Pittsburgh, and other cities, people 
have been elected to public office whose platforms 
included a commitment to the new preservationist poli- 
cy. This policy is not, by and large, nostalgic; it is the 
product of an enlightened, shall we say postmodern, 
understanding of the necessity for a sense of continuity 
in change, for architectural variety, and for the 
economic use of existing resources. As a writer for the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation describes the 
trend, the traditional philosophy of restoration “is 
being side-stepped in favor of an approach that is 
geared to conserving the resources of the built environ- 
ment in ways that make them consistent with contem- 
porary needs and demands." 

The continued development of this praiseworthy 
trend does not mean that the restorations will, or 
should, disappear. They are probably a permanent 
fixture on the American landscape, and perhaps they 
have a place there. As islands of feeling in a largely 
unfeeling present, they provide a kind of relief we may 
need to keep our sanity. They represent values which, 
however unlikely it is that they were ever embodied in 
the actual past, at least attest to the endurance in us of 
a vision, a dream of an alternative way of life, quieter, 
more contented, in the fullest sense of the word, 
gentler. The restored buildings are usually beautiful 
and they bespeak tranquillity; there can never be too 
much tranquillity in the world. We must not confuse 
the restorations with history, but once that caveat has 
been absorbed, perhaps we can enjoy them for what 
they are, emblems of paradise, reminders of a past 
which, although it may not have been real, is nonethe- 
less sacred. CO 
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TRUTH-SEEKER, HALF-NAKED, 


AT NIGHT, RUNNING DOWN 
BEACH SOUTH OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


In dark, climbing up. Down-riding the sand sluice 
Beachward from dune-head. Running, feet bare on 

Sand wet-packed and star-stung. Breath in lungs loose. 
Though now the tide turning, spume yet prickling the air on 


My chest, which, naked, splits darkness. While on the right hand, 
Palisades of white-crashing breakers renew and stretch on 

[nto unmooned drama and distance.— But to understand 

Is impessibl2 now. Flight from what? To what? And alone. 


Far behind, the glow of the city of men fades slow. 

And ahead, white surf and dark dunes in dimness are wed, 
And Pacificward, leagues far, the fog now threatens to grow 
While I run face-up, stars yet shining above my wet head 


Before they are swaddled in grayness, though grayness, perhaps, 
[s what waits—after history, logic, philosophy, too, 

Even rhythm of lines that bring tears to the heart, and scraps 
Of old wisdom that like broken bottles in darkness gleam at you. 


What was the world I had lived in? Poetry, orgasm, joke: 
And the joke, the biggest on me, a laughing despair 

Of a truth tae heart might speak, but never spoke— 
Like the tw lit whisper of wings with no shadow on air. 


You dream that somewhere, somehow, you may embrace 
The world ia its fullness and feel, like Jacob, at last 

The merciless grasp of that unwordable grace 

Which has no truth to tell of future or past, 





But only life’s instancy, daylight or night, 
While constellations strive, or a warbler whets 

His note, or ice creaks blue in the Arctic white-night light, 
Or the maniac weeps over what he always forgets. 


So lungs.aflame now, and sand now raw between toes, 
And the city’s glow fading dimmer, then dimmer still, 
And the grind of breath and of sand is all one knows 

Of the truth a man flees to, or from, in his need to fulfill 


What?— On the beach, flat I fall by the foam-frayed sea 
That now and then brushes an outflung hand, as though 
in tentative comfort, yet knowing itself to be 

As ignorant as I, and perhaps as feckless, also. 


So I stare at the stars, then shut eyes, and in dark press an ear 
To sand as cold as cement, to apprehend, 

Not merely the grinding of shingle and sea-slosh near, 

But the groaning miles of depth where light finds its end, 


And deeper than ocean, or cold-crinkled earth crust, 
Past silken soil-slip, past rocks that against rocks grieve, 
Then at the globe's deepest darkness and visceral lust 
Can I hear the groan-swish of magma churn and heave? 


No word? No sign? Oh, is there a time and place— 

lce-peak or heat-simmering distance—where the heart, like an eye, 
May open? But sleep, at last it has sealed up my face, 

And last foam, retreating, creeps from my hand. It will dry, 


While fog, star by star, imperially claims the night. 
How long till dawn flushes a dune-top, or gilds the beach-stones? 
I stand up. Stand thinking, I’m one poor damned fool, all right. 
Then ask, if years later, l'll drive again forth under 

stars, on night-tottering bones. 


by Robert Penn Warren 




































TESTING 
THE TEACHERS 


The Dallas Experiment 





by Richard Mitchell 


When schoolteachers say that logical 
thought is a waste of time, ought one start 
to worry about the quality of the schools? 
The people in Dallas worried, and decided to 
do something about it. 


ere is an excerpt from what may prove 
to be one of the more important unpub- 
lished works of 1978. It's something we'd 


all like to know more about these days, the credo of a 
teacher: 


I believe a role of a classroom teacher is to a leader of 
her class. She should be a leader in teaching her class 
knowledge to its full potentials. She should make sure 
that the children maximize in their subjects by having 
materials available for them at all times and that it is 
appropriate for them (the subject matter.) She should 
be patience and understanding with the children and 
know that all the children have different capabilities. 


These words were written by a young woman look- 
ing for a job in the Dallas Independent School District 
(DISD). She was not hired, although she has probably 
taken a job someplace else by now. Maybe she’s teach- 
ing your children to maximize in their subjects. 

A year earlier she might have had that job in Dallas. 
However, the people who hire teachers down there 
have now started doing some things you're not 
supposed to do in a public school system. In most other 
large cities it is only the parents who discover that 
there are some bad teachers in the schools. In Dallas 
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just about everybody has reached that conclusion. 
Furthermore, they have figured out how to do some- 
thing about it. 

The man in charge of hiring new teachers in Dallas 
is John Santillo, a small man, meticulously dressed. He 
has a serious face and the demeanor of a bank treasurer 
whose accounts no one would dare to question. In an 
office orderly enough to be a rebuke, he speaks in 
quiet, ruminative tones of power—the power to think, 
the power to seize and express ideas, the power that is 
given to those who have learned how to use "our two 
principal symbol systems, words and numbers." Skill 
in words and numbers, thinks Santillo, does not alone 
make a good teacher, but the lack of it will almost 
surely make a bad one. 

Few of the attributes of a good teacher can be speci- 
fied, never mind measured, but skill in the use of words 
and numbers can be measured. All applicants for 
teaching positions in Dallas now take an exam designed 
to measure it. The Wesman Personnel Classification 
Test is not a test of intelligence or of knowledge. Many 
industries and business enterprises use it to predict 
success in almost any kind of work that isn't purely 
physical. They find it satisfactory. 

The Wesman test is made up of sixty questions: 
forty problems of verbal analogy and twenty elementa- 
ry arithmetical computations. There is no passing or 
failing score. Those who give the test must decide for 
themselves what score best predicts the level of per- 
formance they want. The DISD has for now chosen a 
score of 35 correct answers as the lowest it can 
accept from a would-be teacher. (The Psychological 
Corporation of New York, the publisher of the 


Wesman test, suggests that an average score of 31.9 
can be-expected ef “female clerical employees.’’) 
The verba! questions resemble this one: 








is to night as breakfast is to 
1 flow 2 gentle 3 supper 
A include B morning C enjoy 


The first bank is to be filled in with a number, the 
second with a letter. The correct choices are, of course, 
"supper" and “morning.” While the subtle mind 
might object that the relationship between supper and 
night is not in all respects exactly the same as the 
relationship between breakfast and morning, the alter- 
natives to tae correct answer are obviously preposter- 
ous. That's what "correct" means on the Wesman 
test—not preposterous. In John Santillo’s opinion, too 
great a reaciness to tolerate the preposterous is unde- 
sirable in a :eacher. 

The twenty problems in arithmetic require only 
simple comoutation; no algebra, no trigonometry, no 
calculus. The most intimidating are the problems of 
square and cube roots, but they all come out even. 
Those who have forgotten how to extract roots can 
solve the problems with nothing more than the multi- 
plication ta»le. Scribbling is permitted. If you can't 
figure out that 5x12 plus 3x7 is the same as 60 plus 21, 
or 81, and taat 81 is 9x9, then your trouble is not that 
you have fo-gotten how to extract roots. The problems 
increase in cifficuity from simple addition and subtrac- 
tion to determinations of ratio. For instance, what one 
number will do for both blanks: 2 is to —— as. | is 
to 32? 

Every applicant who takes the test is a college grad- 
uate holding a lifelong certificate to teach in the state 
of Texas. Same of them have made scores of 2 or 3 on 
the Wesmar test. A few have scored zero. One appli- 
cant says: “I made a 17, which is extremely low, but it 
wasn't dealmg with my subject. It was dealing with 
logic, they zay, but to me it was just more or less a 
waste of my time." In Dallas they are willing to ask in 
public how much of any subject could have been 
learned by somecne unable to work with ease in the 
symbol systems of words and numbers. Is there any 
other way tc learn a subject? 


4 door 
D corner 


3liam Webster is in charge of research and 
evaluation for the DISD. Webster is to 
santilio as flow is to corner. He is bigger 
than some o. the Dallas Cowboys, tieless, moustached, 
emphatic; his desk is strewn with work in progress, his 
office a comfort. He speaks with authority about 
norms and deviations, but his attack on the prob- 
lems of the schools is not normal and his deviation 
from the customary political cautiousness of the ad- 





ministrator is hardly standard. “There are in this coun- 
try," he says, “probably only eight or nine school dis- 
tricts that have decent research and evaluation depart- 
ments." His is “probably the most efficient research 
department in existence." They don't call that hyper- 
bole in Dallas; it's just a reasonably modest assertion. 

Webster designed a long-term plan for identifying 
and hiring good teachers. Since the teacher corps in 
Dallas numbers about seventy-five hundred and seems 
unlikely to grow by much, and since five or six 
hundred are replaced every year, Webster reasoned 
that a significant improvement in the overall quality of 
instruction could be made in a few years through noth- 
ing more than judicious hiring. 

"We know that grades don't mean anything," says 
Webster, and Santillo agrees that an applicant's tran- 
script is almost worthless. No one at the DISD thinks 
colleges and schools of education can any longer be 
trusted. Elementary and secondary schools aren't the 
only ones with a system of social promotion. 

Partly for this reason, the DISD used to ask all of its 
new teachers to take the National Teacher Examina- 
tion, a standardized achievement test which surpris- 
ingly few teachers' colleges require of their graduates. 
Unfortunately, the NTE is given only a few times a 
year, and the scores are slow in coming back. “We'd 
hire a teacher in July," says Santillo, “put him to work 
in September, and give him time off to take the NTE 
in October." When the score proved dismal—and it 
often did—nothing could be done. By then the teacher 
had a contract. 

The Wesman test was chosen not only because of 
what it measures but also because it can be given and 
scored before the contract is signed. But what, exactly, 
would the scores mean? Would the Wesman test be a 
useful substitute for the National Teacher Examina- 
tion? Would the scores show any correlation? Further- 
more, would the students of a teacher who had made a 
50 on the Wesman learn any more than the students of 
a teacher who had made a 30? Would the annual prin- 
cipals' evaluations of teachers, which are anything but 
quantitative, match the expectations provided by the 
Wesman scores? 

Webster undertook to answer these and related 
questions through a year-long study of 535 first-year 
teachers, about two thirds of whom had taken the 
NTE. He began collecting facts in the late fall of 
1977, when all of the new teachers were given the 
Wesman test. His intent was what he calls “norming.” 
The members of the test group were to be measured 
and assessed in many other ways too, so that reasonable 
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expectations could be formed about future teachers. 

But what seemed a good idea at the time proved 
calamitous, and for Webster’s purposes almost fatel. In 
March of 1978, while Webster was still collecting data, 
a reporter for the Dallas Times Herald learned that 
the test had been given. Under the provisiens o° the 
Texas Open Records Act, the newspaper sought and 
eventually effected the public release of :ne scores. 
The story became all the more interesting when it was 
reported that the DISD had fought hard agains: the 
release; and Superintendent Nolan Estes's objeczions 
sounded like the stonewalling of any typical bureau- 
crat. Few believed his claim that premature disclesure 
might do irreparable damage to a researeh project 
designed not to cover up a deficiency but to cure one. 
But he was, in fact, telling the simple truth. 

Inevitably, on July 18, 1978, the Times Herald 
announced across the top of the front page. “50% OF 
DISD TEACHERS FAIL TO PASS TEST.” Since a newly 
unearthed DISD internal report suggested that no 
applicant who scored less than 35 ought to be hired in 
the future, to “fail” meant to make a score of 54 or 
less. Even worse, the Times Herald gave the test to 
about twenty students at a Jesuit prep schocl in Morth 
Dallas. Their headmaster says that the students were 
not selected, they were just volunteers. They did better 
than the teachers in Dallas. Much better. 

It was a big F for the big D. William Webster, 
however, is not one to waste time complaining about a 
bad press. In fact, he points out, those teachers who 
looked so poor on the front page were as a group signif- 
icantly above the national norm on the NTE. More 
important, though, was the fact that Superinteadent 
Estes had spoken the truth. The meaning of those 
scores will be known, if ever, only after the collection 
of much more evidence—evidence now almost certain 
to be contaminated. Who, Webster asks. will now 
provide honest evaluations that are supposed :o be 
confidential, knowing that they may appear in print 
next week? 

“The scientific method," he adds, “requires that the 
first step in any kind of problem-solving is to defire the 
problem. If we have to define the problem all over the 
front page of the newspaper before we can complete 
our studies, the endeavor is not going to last very long. 
Furthermore, there are going to be very few institu- 
tions that will permit this kind of inquiry, s. mply 
because of the danger of uncovering the problems. It's 
much easier to sit on our hands and say, 'Prob.ems? 
We don't have any problems. Our teachers a-e all 
great. Our administrators are fantastic. We've got an 
example of that in all the suburbs around us. Their 
school districts are no better than Dallas, but they’ve 
got a whole lot better press because they don't investi- 
gate their problems." 
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he schools in the suburbs of Dallas are hardly 

unusual in their reluctance to investigate their 

problems. As the story of the tests in Dallas 
began to spread, many Americans must have con- 
cluded that they lived in school districts where the 
teachers were all great and the administrators were 
fantastic, but the problems were uninvestigated. No 
one seemed surprised that some schoolteachers were 
found to be mentally disabled; what surprised people 
was that a school system had gone to the trouble to 
discover that. The DISD had confirmed the growing 
public suspicion that this new breed of teacher enjoys 
unmerited trust and respect and has inherited the rank 
of “professional” only because the legitimate heirs 
have taken employment elsewhere. (John Santillo says 
that it was easier to find good math teachers before 
Texas Instruments came to town.) From all over 
people began writing and telephoning, asking how 
they could get their school boards to start testing 
teachers. 

The schoolteacher's increasingly strident claim to be 
a professional is much less convincing than it used to 
be when teachers were more obviously intellectuals. 
Certainly teachers are the least trained of all the so- 
called professionals, and their training is the least like- 
ly to be scrutinized by anyone other than those who 
claim to provide it. Its effectiveness cannot be tested in 
the marketplace; the pay scale is the same for the best 
and the worst teachers. To be certified as a teacher in 
Texas, as in almost any state, all one needs to do is to 
graduate from college with passing grades in a certain 
number of education courses. As to the worth of those 
courses and the demands they make upon the students, 
there is disagreement. There are applicants in Dallas 
who make very low scores on the Wesman test and on 
the National Teacher Examination, but who can never- 
theless point to transcripts bristling with A's and B's in 
their education courses. In some cases, all their grades 
seem suspect. “I guess," says an unsuccessful appli- 
cant, “the test made me look like a total idiot, but I am 
not. One cannot graduate from SMU with honors if 
they are not academically inclined." 

How is it, people are willing to ask in Dallas these 
days, that academic inclination at Southern Methodist 
University seems not to guarantee that pronouns will 
agree with their antecedents? Even applicants who are 
honors graduates, therefore, are asked not only to take 
the Wesman test but to write two paragraphs of prose 
about the work they hope to do. 

Here is an example from a college graduate, a certi- 
fied teacher, a professional: 


As a classroom teacher my role will be to improve the 
knowledge of the students I will have to teach. I will also 
have to let the students know that I am truly concerned 


about their well fair, not only in the classroom but 
outside as well. I will have to teach the basic school 
subjects to students so that they will be better able to 
moveto higher levels in education. Seeing to the mental 
well fair of students is also my concern. The years I 
receive Chileren will be important years in the whole 
developmen’ the children. As the teach I must try to 
make these times as fore filling and successful as pos- 
sible. 

In the precess of teaching science to students there 
will be a rreassessment test to determine what the 
student already knows. From the finding of the pre- 
assessment test objectives, teacher and students will be 
designed. Concepts to be taught will be listed. If the 
subject area being covered is weather, than the different 
aspects of weather will be introduced. There will be 
worksheets :nd experiment to prove and evaluate the 
objectives se for the activity. The activity children will 
be giver activities that they will have to do on their own 
example co: ecting date of the formation of clouds and 
what weather usually follow certain cloud formation. 
The project must be flexable so that it meets the need of 
each child and is meaningful for them. 


hey sey in Texas that if you find a turtle up on a 

stump you know damn well he didn't get there 

bv hisseff. Bill Hallowell, a member of the 
Texas Heuse of Representatives, has probably heard 
that saying ofen, for he plans to introduce a bill calling 
for a statewide standardized test for the certification of 
teachers. He does not intend that teachers currently 
employed sheuld be tested, of course; even in Texas 
that would besuicide for a politician. He asks only that 
"something more than the passing of some courses in 
education" be used as a measure of a teacher's poten- 
tial competence. Even in that modest proposal he can 
expect some cpposition. That turtle didn't get there by 
hisseff either. 

Many of the applicants in Dallas are graduates of the 
numerous nearby colleges, but not one dean of educa- 
tion has called Jehn Santillo to ask how his or her 
students did »n the Wesman test. Dale Davis, chair- 
man of the department of education at SMU, is too 
busy to :alk about the testing program in Dallas. 
Besides, he has been away a lot and has heard hardly 
anything about it. He does say, though, that “if you 
want a person’s ability, I would use one of the stan- 
dardized IQ tests, and that way you would avoid 
controversy." (William Webster makes a finer distinc- 
tion between intelligence and ability; the Wesman 
is not a test of innate intelligence, but of an ability 
that can be learned.) Davis adds that some education 
students at SMU do take IQ tests “on a voluntary 
basis," and tiat “only in one or two cases in the past 
few years have we had anyone that would fall below 
the average that we would have to worry about guid- 
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ing them into something else." He doesn't say what 
that something else might be. Perhaps it's English. 

The National Education Association opposes all 
testing of teachers. Although the Classroom Teachers 
of Dallas is an affiliate of the NEA, it has taken a less 
extreme position. It had to. Many of its members 
clearly approve of the use of the Wesman test for appli- 
cants. They are decently proud of their competence, 
and they too wonder what's happening to teachers. Ada 
Williams, the president of the CTD, has said that her 
organization will oppose the Wesman, or any test at all, 
should it be used as “the sole qualification for employ- 
ment, promotion, demotion, transfer, or retention." 
Since that is patently not the case—it is only one of 
eleven criteria for hiring—the few noises made at the 
CTD seem intended merely to comfort those first-year 
teachers who don't believe Santillo when he says that 
their scores will be used for statistical purposes only. 
Ada Williams must believe Santillo, because the test- 
ing of current teachers for the purpose of evaluation is 
something that an NEA organization, even in Texas 
where unions walk softly, could not tolerate. Anyway, 
the superintendent has said that such a thing will never 
happen in Dallas. Indeed, if Webster is right in think- 
ing that five or six hundred new good teachers every 
year will soon make significant changes in the quality 
of the teaching in general, it won't have to happen. 

It isn't only the majority of the current teachers who 
approve of giving the Wesman test to applicants; most 
of the applicants seem to approve. In the waiting room 
of the DISD personnel department one young woman 
about to be tested admitted that she was nervous, but 
said that she could see no reason why a teacher should 
not be expected to demonstrate superior verbal and 
mathematical abilities. Another had just taken the test. 
Did she mind? “Why should I? I’m supposed to be a 
teacher." 

Some do have a different view, however. *'I feel like 
it's a way of eliminating certain people from the class- 
room," said one. "I think it's a way of eliminating 
minorities." It is true that among both first-year teach- 
ers and applicants, Anglos (that's what they call them 
in Dallas) as a group do better than Mexican-Ameri- 
cans or blacks, although there are very high and very 
low individual scores in every group. It is also true that 
culturally slanted questions can be found on some stan- 
dardized tests, but even the objectors cannot find any 
on the Wesman. Ada Williams, a onetime music teach- 
er who still speaks with the elegant grace of a singer, is 
herself black, but she does not see the test as a device 
for the elimination of minorities. She does see its 
results as another proof that minorities have tradition- 
ally been slighted in the schools, and about that there is 
no quarrel in Dallas. Indeed, some see those very 
results as a further argument in favor of the new hiring 
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program. If the black and Mexican-American appli- 
cants of the future are to do as well as their white 
classmates, they’ll need the very best teachers they can 
have. 

The Dallas Independent School District has all the 
troubles you would expect in any urban school system. 
Integration, however, while still on the list, is no longer 
at the top. Herb Cook, the executive director of the 
Classroom Teachers of Dallas, seems to speak for 
almost everyone when he says that integration is a 
matter mostly of “people problems” rather than insti- 
tutional problems. *We are now," he adds, “beyond 
that point where everything is a matter of race.” Like 
most of the members of the CTD, he is convinced that 
forthright and vigorous action by the most influential 
people in the city has provided an unusual measure of 
racial harmony in the schools. The leading citizens, he 
explains, made it known that there was no political 
profit to be derived from noisy, truculent opposition to 
integration and that the turmoil that took place in 
Boston and Louisville was not to occur in Dallas. It 
didn’t. 

Private schools and academies did spring up, and 
some families did move out to the suburbs. Neverthe- 
less, in the fall of 1978, at a time when the school-age 
population was declining, enrollment in the public 
schools of Dallas rose slightly. Some parents who sent 
their children to private schools are beginning to 
suspect that the public schools have more to offer after 
all, including better teachers. Out in the suburbs, some 
parents have decided that their school departments are 
investing in new buildings rather than in the enriched 
programs that the process of integration has provided 
in the city schools. 

Furthermore, the administrators of the DISD feel 
that now that the matter of race has ceased to be the 
number one problem, it’s time to go to work on build- 
ing a faculty that is not only integrated in accordance 
with legally mandated ratios, but is also expert and 
effective. Superintendent Estes has chosen not to wait 
around for the latter until the former is fully 
achieved. 

William Webster’s idea of a good affirmative action 
program is one that will make such a program unneces- 
sary in the future. “Sure,” he says, “we could do what 
they do in most other cities—get on the phone and say, 
‘Send us another truckload of blacks. We don’t care 
what they're like, just so long as they're black.’ " That, 
thinks Webster, is the new way of excluding minorities 
from access to the essential skills of an increasingly 
technological society, and a guarantee of revolution in 
the future. He isn't kidding. “We are going to keep 
hiring minority teachers," he says, "the best ones in 
the country. We have a quota and we're going to fill it, 
but we're going to fill it with the best." 
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here other cities have civic pride, Dallas 
À j has what must be called municipal patriot- 
ism. In the classrooms of the DISD there 
are almost as many volunteers as there are teachers. 
The leading citizens, having once been scolded by a 
judge for failing to lead the way into integration, have 
formed a coalition with parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators called the Community Network for Public 
Education. Among its projects is the occasional spon- 
sorship of a survey of public opinion about the schools: 
In spite of all the publicity about the test scores (could 
it be because of that publicity?), the latest survey 
shows some surprising increases in public approval. 
The percentage of parents who would recommend the 
schools to newcomers rose in one year from sixty-eight 
to eighty-one, and among parents in the almost 
completely black East Oak Cliff section that figure 
rose from seventy-five to an impressive ninety-one. 
Even confidence in the ability of the teachers 
increased. 

Nolan Estes likes to say, and he says often, that the 
school system is the flagship of Dallas; that where it 
leads the city will follow; that what befalls it befalls all 
Dallas. In Chicago or Philadelphia the response would 
be, “Yeah, yeah.” In Dallas they believe it. Someday 
soon, many feel, the schools in Dallas will be the Cow- 
boys of American public education. Even Webster, 
who insists that continuous public disclosure will ruin 
his studies, says that if that should happen, they'll just 
have to find some other way to improve the quality of 
instruction. Like everyone else, he’s sure there’s a 
way. 

If public education is to be saved anywhere, it may 
be in Dallas. The people have an active and optimistic 
sense of community, a reasonable and realistic teachers’ 
organization, an administration with the resources to 
design the faculty of the future, and the will to do it all. 

Wisdom in Dallas is ordained in strange ways. One 
of the applicants wrote: “If we were working on math 
for example—If we were playing the bingo game I 
would reward one person with a reward for bingoing if 
they could call out their numbers to me or if they 
couldn't remember a number I could help them and 
still they would bingo." Another: “Cover any questions 
the students might have & give them a handout of 
material that would be covered on a test. handout will 
include the things not to do and how to do them 
right." 

There's a message in the mess. These are fore filling 
times in Dallas, times when teacher and student are 
designed. If Nolan Estes, John Santillo, William 
Webster, and the citizens of Dallas can just keep their 
flagship afloat, they may yet bingo, and the fair may 
yet be well. At least they do know the things not to do 
and how to do them right. [7] 
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Can Just 
Sit Here 
or a While? 


A story by Ron Hansen 


e was called a traveler and that was another 
H thing he loved about the job. If you wanted 
the hairy truth, Rick Bozack couldn't put his 
finger on any one thing that made the job such a 
clincher; it might have been his expense account or the 
showroom smell of his leased Oldsmobile or the motel 
rooms; Gad, the motel rooms, twin double beds and a 
stainless steel Kleenex dispenser and a bolted-down 
color TV topped with cellophane-wrapped pepper- 
mints which the maid left after she cleaned. He loved 
the thermos coffee canister the waitress banged down 
on his table at breakfast, he loved the sweat on his 
ice-water glass, he loved the spill stains blotting 
through the turned-over check, and he loved leaving 
tips of 20 percent even when the girl was slow and 
sullen and splashed coffee on his newspaper. His sales, 
his work, his vocation, that was all bonus. The waiting, 
the handshakes, the lunches, The Close, jeepers, that 
was just the icing. 

If youasked Rick Bozack what he did for a living, he 
wouldn't come out with a song and dance about selling 
expensive incubators and heart and kidney machines 
for Doctor's Service Supply Company, Indianapolis. 
Not off the top of his head he wouldn't. Instead he'd 
flash on a motel lobby with all the salesmen in their 
sharp tailored suits, chewing sugarless gum, while the 
sweet thing behind the counter rammed a roller over a 
plastic credit card and after-shaves mingled in the air. 
It was goo^y when he thought about it, but walking out 
through those fingerprinted glass doors, throwing his 
briefcase onto the red bucket seat, scraping the frost 
off the windshield, and seeing all those other guys out 


there in the parking lot with him, grimacing, chipping 
away at their wipers, blowing on their fingers, sliding 
their heater controls to Defrost, he felt like a team 
player again, like he was part of a fighter squadron. 

What was this Death of a Salesman crap? he'd say. 

What were they feeding everybody about the hard 
life on the road? 

You'd have to be zonkers not to love it. 

Then Rick had a real turnaround. A college buddy 
said something that really clobbered him. Rick and his 
wife, Jane, had returned to South Bend, his home, for 
the Notre Dame alumni picnic, and they had collided 
there with people they hadn't even thought of in years. 
They sat all night at a green picnic table with baked 
beans and hot dogs and beer, laughing so much their 
sides hurt, having a whale of a good time together. 
They swapped pictures of their kids and Rick drew a 
diagram of an invention he might get patented, which 
would rinse out messy diapers for daddies right there 
in the toilet bowl. He told all comers that he was thir- 
ty-four years old and happily married, the father of two 
girls, and he woke up every morning with a sapsucker 
grin on his face. Then Mickey Hogan, this terrific 
buddy in advertising who had just started up his own 
firm, said you don't know the thrill of business until 
it's your own, until every sale you make goes directly 
into your pocket and not to some slob back in the home 
office. 

This guy Hogan wasn't speaking de profundis or 
anything, but Rick was really blown away by what he 
said. It was one of those fuzzy notions you carry with 
you for years and then it's suddenly there, it's got 
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shape and bulk and annoying little edges that give you 
a twinge when you sit down. That’s how it was. Fe and 
Jane talked about it all the way back to their :hree- 
bedroom apartment on Rue Monet in Indianzpolis. 
“How much of what I earn actually makes my wallet 
any fatter? What do I have besides an income? When 
am I going to get off my duff and get something going 
on my own?” 

Jane was great about it. She said it was nis decision 
and she loved him and she’d go along with whatever his 
choice was, but she had watched him waste himself at 
Doctor’s Service Supply Company, Indianapolis. She 
knew he was a great salesman but he had all the 
earmarks of a fantastic manager too. She had been 
hoping he'd come up with something like this but 
didn’t want to influence him one way or the other. “I 
don’t want to push,” were her words. 

Jane’s enthusiasm put a fire under Rick and he 
began checking things out on the sly: inventory costs, 
car leases and office space rentals, govermment with- 
holding tax and F.I.C.A. regulations, ane though it 
seemed dopey and juvenile, the couple decided that 
they'd both stop smoking, watch their caloric iatake, 
avoid between-meal treats, and exercise regularly. 
Sure they were mainly concerned with hashing out this 
new business venture, but how far afield was it t5 take 
stock of yourself, your physical condition, to discipline 
yourself and set goals? That was Rick's comment and 
Jane thought he was “right on the money.” Ever since 
the alumni picnic in South Bend, she thought they had 
both discovered in the achievements of ethers their 
own potentialities. It was like a dark hallway had 
suddenly become lighted, like an all-too-distant mur- 
muring was suddenly a voice. (Again she startlec Rick 
with her powers of expression. After all was said and 
done, who had the true gift of gab in the family?) 

The couple let a half-gallon of ice cream melt down 
in the stainless steel sink, got out the scale and mz2asur- 
ing tape, and bought matching jogging outfits—blue, 
with red and white stripes on the outside seam—and 
they took turns with Tracy and Connor at breakfast 
while one of them jogged around the block. 

And Rick was no slouch when on the road. He 
jogged in strange cities and on gravel country roads 
and in parking lots of motels. Other salesmen would 
run at him in sweatbands and heavy T-shirts anc Rick 
would say, “How’s it going?” 

*How's it going?" they'd reply. 

Rick imagined millions of joggers saying the same 
things to each other. It felt as good as the-days of the 
Latin Mass, when you knew it was just as incompre- 
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hensible in Diisseldorf, West Germany, or Ichikawa, 
Japan. 

On one of his business trips to South Bend, he 
jogged on the cinder track of Notre Dame’s football 
stadium, where who should he see but Walter Herdzi- 
na, a terrific friend of his! Rick was flabbergasted. The 
guy had aged—who hadn’t?—but he remembered 
Rick like it was only yesterday, even recited some wild 
dorm incidents that Rick had put the blackboard eras- 
er to. The two men ran an eight-minute mile together 
and leaned on their knees and wiped their faces on 
their sweatshirts, and after they had discussed pulse 
rates, refined sugar, and junk foods, his buddy Walter 
Herdzina said, “You ought to move back to South 
Bend." 


too. A sorority sister she had up there had 

turned into a regular pen pal. She'd feed 
Connor from a jar of green peas and then from a jar of 
yams and she'd talk to Rick about a Notre Dame foot- 
ball brochure or about a new shopping mall in the west 
of that town or about a doctor client there who had 
phoned because he needed a replacement part pronto. 
“He said," said Jane, “ *Rick's kind of remote down 
there, isn't he?’ " 

Maybe he was. Funny, but even though South Bend 
was smack in the middle of his territory, and a natural 
home base, he had never really thought about it much 
before the alumni picnic. When Head Office hired 
Rick they had quite naturally assumed he'd want a 
giant metropolis like Indianapolis to settle in so he 
could have some jam-packed leisure time, and he had 
never mentioned his strong links further north. And it 
wasn't unusual for Rick to spend three or four days in 
South Bend and not give anyone except his mom a call. 
But now there was a come-as-you-are feeling, some 
real down-on-the-farm warmth there, which he hadn't 
noticed before. 

In September he closed a deal with a gynecological 
clinic that would earn him six thousand dollars, what 
salesmen called The Cookies. But instead of driving 
home for a wingding celebration, he decided to make 
some business phone contacts, thank you's actually, to 
ride with his hot streak, see what fell in his lap. And he 
had an inkling maybe some doctors up there consid- 
ered him somewhat remote. 

So he stopped in the lobby of a downtown bank 
building to use its plush telephone booths. Then, on an 
impulse, he asked to see someone in the business loan 
department. A receptionist said a loan vice president 
could see him and Rick walked into his office and 
how's this for coincidence? The banker was Walter 
Herdzina! You could've knocked Rick over with a 


f ane, bless her heart, kept bringing up South Bend 


feather. “Boy. you’re really going places,” he said. 
Walter grinned. “They'll probably wise up and demote 
me before I get the chair warm.” 

Rick spoke-oif the top of his head. He had been with 
Doctor's Serve Supply Company, Indianapolis, for 
six years after three years with Johnson & Johnson. 
He had built wp a pretty good trade representing Indi- 
ana and seuthern Michigan and had offers from indus- 
tries in Minnesota and California to switch over to a 
district manager's job and a substantial boost in salary. 
What he wan:ed to know was, could a banker like 
Walter with years of experience and an eye for markets 
and money potential give him a solid reason why he 
shouldn't go «to business for himself? Start his own 
distributorshir? 

The buddy :n banking glanced at his watch and 
suggested they go out for lunch. 

Rick figured that meant No. “This is pretty off- 
the-wall." he said. “I really haven't had time to analyze 
it or work up zny kind of prospectus." 

Walter put £ hand on his shoulder. “Let’s talk about 
it at lunch.” 


estly they talked about rugby. It had been a 

M maiden sport at Notre Dame when they 

plased it, but now it had taken the school by 

storm. Why? 3ecause when you got right down to it, 

men liked seemg what they were made of, what kind of 
guts they had. 

"Lessons like that stick," said Walter. “I get guys 
coming to me with all kinds of schemes, inventions, 
brilliant ideas. I can tell right away if they were ever 
athletes. If they never hurt themselves to win at some- 
thing, well, I’m a little skeptical." 

Walter ordered protein-rich halibut; Rick had the 
Dieter's Salac. 

Rick tald the banker traveler stories. He told him 
anecdotes abeut sales. He had sold insurance and 
mutual funds end, for a summer, automobiles, and he 
had discovered a gimmick, well not that, a tool, which 
hadn’t failed tim yet. It was called the Benjamin 
Franklin Close. 

“Say you get a couple who’re wavering over the 
purchase of a car. You take them into your office and 
close the door and say, ‘Do you know who Benjamin 
Franklin was® Of course they do. This makes them 
think they’re a notch or two smarter than you are. 
Then you say. ‘Do you know what Benjamin Franklin 
would de in situations like this?’ That’s a toughie for 
them so you let them off the hook. You take out a 
tablet and draw a lime down the center of the page, top 
to bottom. ‘Benjamin Franklin,’ you say, ‘would list all 
the points in favor of buying this car and then he'd list 
whatever he eeuld against it. Then he'd total things 
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up.’ The salesman handles all the benefits. You begin 
by saying, ‘So okay, you’ve said your old car needs an 
overhaul. That’s point one. You’ve said you want a 
station wagon for the kids; that’s point two. You’ve 
told me that particular shade of brown is your favorite.’ 
And so on. Once you’ve tabulated your pitches, you 
flip the tablet around and hand across the pen. ‘Okay,’ 
you tell them. ‘Now Benjamin Franklin would write 
down whatever he had against buying that car.’ And 
you're silent. As noiseless as you can be. You don't say 
boo to them. They stare at that blank side of the paper 
and they get flustered. They weren’t expecting this at 
all. Maybe the wife will say, ‘We can’t afford it,’ and 
the husband will hurry up and scribble that down. 
Maybe he'll say, ‘It’s really more than we need for city 
driving.’ He’ll glance at you for approval but you won’t 
even nod your head. You’ve suddenly turned to stone. 
Now they’re struggling. They see two reasons against 
and twelve reasons for. You decide to help them. You 
say, “Was it the color you didn’t like?’ Of course not, 
you dope. You put that down as point three in favor. 
But the wife will say, ‘Oh no. I like that shade of brown 
a lot.’ You sit back in your chair and wait. You wait 
four or five minutes if you have to, until they’re really 
uncomfortable, until you’ve got them feeling like 
bozos. Then you take the tablet from them and make a 
big show of making the tally. They think you’re an 
idiot anyway; counting out loud won’t surprise them. 
And when you’ve told them they have twelve points in 
favor, two points against, you sit back in your chair and 
let that sink in. You say, “What do you think Benjamin 
Franklin would do in this situation?’ You've got them 
cornered and they know it and they can't think of any 
way out because there's only one way and they never 
consider it. Pressed against the wall like that the only 
solution is for the man or woman to say, ‘I— Just— 
Don't— Feel— Like— It— Now.’ All the salesman 
can do is recapitulate. If they want to wait, if the vibes 
don’t feel right, if they don’t sense it’s the appropriate 
thing to do, they’ve got him. I just don’t feel like it 
now. There’s no way to sell against that.” 

Walter grinned. He thought Rick might have some- 
thing. Even in outline the distributorship had real sex 
appeal. 

So that afternoon Rick drove south to Indianapolis 
with his CB radio turned down so he wouldn't have all 
the chatter, and he picked up a sitter for his two little 
roses and took Jane out for dinner that night, claiming 
he wanted to celebrate the six-thousand-dollar adop- 
tion. But after they had toasted The Cookies, he sprang 
the deal on her, explained everything about the lunch 
and Walter's positive reaction, how it all fit together 
like the pieces were made for each other. It was like 
some key had turned in the lock last summer at the 
picnic and now all the tumblers had fallen into place. 
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What was once a far-fetched dream was blossoming 
into a marriage. And what it all boiled dewn to was 
they could move to South Bend, buy a house, and in 
two months, three months, a year, maybe he'd have 
himself a business. 

Jane was ecstatic. Jane was a dynamo. While Rick 
did the dog-and-pony show for his boss anc got Fim to 
pick up the tab for a move to the hear: of Rick's 
territory, Jane did the real work of selecting their 
home and supervising the movers. Then Rick walked 
Tracy and little Connor from house to house down the 
new block in South Bend, introducing himself and his 
daughters to their new neighbors. There were five kids 
the same ages on just one side of the street! Rick saw 
Tracy and Connor as teenagers at a backyard party 
with hanging lanterns and some of Rick's femous 
punch, and maybe two thousand four hundred boys 
trying to get a crack at his girls. 

He drank iced tea with a stockbroker who crossed 
his legs and gazed out the window as Tracy tr ed to 
feed earthworms to his spaniel. 

“Plenty of playmates,” said Rick. 

“This place is a population bomb.” 

“Yeah, but I love kids, don’t you? I get home from a 
week on the road and there's nothing I likz bette- than 
to roll on the floor a few hours with them." 

“But your kids are girls!” the man said. He spit ice 
cubes back into his glass. 

Rick shrugged. “I figure my wife will tel! me when I 
should stop it.” 

What'd he think? Rick’d be copping feels, pawing 
them through their training bras? Maybe South Bend 
had its darker side after all. Maybe a “ew of these 
daddies could bear some scrutiny. 

Rick gave a full report to his wife, Jane. as they sat 
down with beers on the newly carpeted floor of the 
living room, telling her about all the fascinating people 
he had met in just a casual swing down the block. She 
said, *I don't know how you can just go «nocking on 
doors and introducing yourself. I can't think what to 
converse about when I’m with strangers.” 

“That’s one of the things that comes with being a 
traveler. You just assume you're welcome until some- 


one tells you otherwise." 
B Rick Bozack felt with his old caum Mickey 

-= Hogan? Whom Rick's mom hac seemed to 
bump into practically every time she wer: dowrtown. 
The same Mickey she had then mentioned in postcard 
letters: “asked how you are and if you're still traveling 
as much as you were," “has his own business now," “so 
good-looking!” A year ago Mickey had been an expen- 
sive copywriter, but then he had gone out on a limb to 


ut how did that square with the uneasiness 
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take over a smaller house that had been strictly an art 
and layout jobber and the gamble had paid off in 
spades. Mickey turned the firm into a real comer 
in South Bend, what they call in the trade a “hot 
shop." 

But then Mickey had always been a brain, and they 
had been rugby buddies at Notre Dame in the bygone 
days when the sport was not the rage. Mickey had been 
bulkier then and always wore yellow sweaters over his 
shirts that made him smell like chicken soup whenever 
the sun was hot. They used to shoot snooker together 
and wear each other's tennis shoes and generally pal 
around like a television commercial for some brand of 
beer. Now Mickey was almost skinny and as Black 
Irish handsome as Sergio Franchi; and taking full 
advantage of it, don't let anybody kid you. They had 
doubled to the Notre Dame/Army game last season 
and Mickey brought along a knockout who kept sneak- 
ing her hand under Mickey's blue leg-warmer. Rick 
couldn't keep his eyes off her. Even Jane noticed 
it. “Boy, I bet she put lead in your pencil," she 
said. 

So Rick was delighted, but amazed, when in Febru- 
ary Mickey said he'd make the third for a terrific 
bunch of seats at the Notre Dame/ Marquette basket- 
ball game. Mickey was even sitting on the snow-shov- 
eled steps of his condominium, like some company 
president on the skids, when Rick pulled up along the 
curb. And now he was smoking a black cigarillo as 
Rick told him how astonished he was these days to see 
that everyone was his age, how they had all risen to 
positions of authority; and he was finding they could 
do him some good. You always thought it was just your 
father who could throw a name around. Now Rick was 
doing it himself. And getting results! It was one of a 
couple of things he had discovered this year that had 
given him a new lease on life. 

Mickey looked at him, bored. He said, ““What was 
the other thing?" 

“Beg pardon?" 

“You said growing up was your first discovery. 
What was your second?" 

Rick swung his company car with the showroom 
smell into Walter Herdzina's driveway. Snow was 
stacked up all the way back to the garage and a snow- 
man with a carrot nose was collapsing in the yard. Rick 
said, *I discovered that my underwear indented my 
skin at the waistband. I felt like the Pillsbury Dough- 
boy." 

He had forgotten how much of a jerk Mickey could 
be. 

Rick kept the engine running and shoved The 
Captain and Tenille in his tape deck so Mickey could 
nestle with some good tunes, and he pressed the door 
chimes to a house they had just built, eighty thousand 


smackers mirimum. A small girl in pink underpants 
opened the deor. 

"Hi," said Rick in his Nice Man voice. 

The girl sheved a finger up her nose. 

Karen Herézina hugged him hello. The hugging was 
a phenomenoa that was totally new to South Bend and 
Rick never feit he handled it well. He lingered a bit too 
long with wemen and with men he was on the lookout 
for a quick mkedown and two points on the score- 
board. 

“TIl put some hustle into Walt,” she said. “Tell him 
to get it in gear." 

Walter came out of the bedroom with a new shirt he 
was ripping te plastic off of. “Mickey in the car?" 

Rick nodded. “But it really belts out the heat." 

Walter unpinned the sleeves and the cardboards and 
shoved the trash into a paper sack that had the cello- 
phane vrappers of record albums in it. 

"Look at tat,” he said. “My wife. She goes out 
spending my hard-earned money on records. The 
Carpenters. John Denver. I don't know what gets into 
her sometimes.” 

“I kind of enjoy John Denver," said Rick. 

The banker but:oned his shirt on and called back to 
the bedroom. *How many book clubs do you belong to, 
Karen?" 

"Just two." 

He gave Rick a meaningful look. “Just two.” 

Walter leaned into Rick as they walked to the 
thrumming Oldsmobile, fanning three tickets out like 
a heart-stoppmg poker hand. “How about these beau- 
ties, Richard ^" 

"Wow. What do I owe ya?" 

He frownes, pushed the tickets in his wallet. “De 
nada," said Walter. “Buy me a beer." 


s Rick drove lickety-split to the game, he and 
Water talked about their budding families. 
Yer could see it was driving Mickey ba- 
nanas. Here he was a bachelor, giving up a night when 
he could've psobably had some make-out artist in the 
sack, and all ae was hearing was talk about drooling 
and potties and cutting new teeth. So as he climbed up 
onto the beltway, Rick introduced the topic of basket- 
ball and Waler straddled the hump in the back seat 
and scrumches forward to talk about the Marquette 
scoring threat particularly a couple of jigaboos who'd 
make All-American, easy. Mickey introduced the topic 
of Doctor's Service Supply Company, Indianapolis, 
and asked Wa ter if he knew Rick was considering his 
own distributership. 

The banker said, “Hell, Pm one of the founding 
fathers!” He returned to the back seat and crossed his 
kid leather gleves in his lap. “I think that's a tremen- 
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dous opportunity, Rick. Where've you gone with it 
lately?" 

"He's been testing the waters for a while," said 
Mickey. | 

Was that sarcasm? Was that a putdown? Why 
couldn't Rick tell? 

“Tve had it on the back burner until Jane and the 
kids get a better lay of the land,” said Rick. “I think it 
might be a pretty good setup though. Almost no time 
on the road and very little selling. I'll see what it’s like 
to stay at home all week and carry those cute little 
canvas zip-lock bags up to a teller window." 

Walter said, *I read somewhere that every person 
who starts a new business makes at least one horrible 
mistake. Something really staggering. If you get 
through that and you don't get kayoed, I guess you got 
it made." 

They were quiet for several minutes, as if in mourn- 
ing for all those bankrupts who had been walloped in 
the past. The 8-track clicked from 3 to 4. Mickey 
tapped one of his black cigarillos on a thumbnail. 

"You like those things?" Rick asked. 

Mickey lit it with the car lighter. *Yep," Mickey 
said. “I like them a lot." 

Rick turned into the Notre ‘Dame parking lot. 
"Since I gave up smoking, I notice it all the time. And 
it’s definitely made a difference. I’m down two notches 
on my belt, my clothes don't fit, and I want to screw all 
the time now." He switched off the ignition. *How's 
that for a side benefit?" 

Mickey said, “You smile a lot, you know that?" 


Rick was concerned. In fact, if you conked him 

on the head he might even have said it was 
boring. Where was the teamwork? Where was the give 
and take? A couple of black guys were out there 
throwing up junk shots, making the white guys look 
like clods, propelling themselves up toward the basket 
like they were taking stairs three at a time. It went 
back and forth like that all night, and except for the 
spine-tingling Notre Dame fight songs, except for the 
silver flask of brandy they passed up and down the row, 
he wished he was in a motel room somewhere eating 
Kraft cheese slices on Nabisco saltines. 

At the final buzzer the three men filed out with the 
crowd, waving to other old buddies and asking them 
how tricks were. The Oldsmobile engine turned pretty 
slowly with cold before it fired. Mickey removed The 
Captain and Tenille from the tape deck. Mister 
Sophisticated. 

Rick took the crosstown and shoved in a tape of 
Tony Orlando. Walter was paging through one of the 
catalogues for Doctor's Service Supply Company, 


[ t was an okay game; nothing spectacular as far as 
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Indianapolis, when he noticed a pizza parler was still 
open, how did that sound? Rick admitted it didn’t blow 
the top of his head off but he guessed he could give it a 
whirl. Mickey just sat there like wax. 

Rick swerved in next to a souped-up Ford wita big 
rear wheels that looked like boulders. “Secret Storm” 
was printed over maroon on the fender. As they walked 
to the entrance, Rick saw the three of them im the 
reflecting front windows, in blue shirts and rep ties and 
two-hundred-dollar topcoats, frowns in their eyes and 
gray threads in their hair and credit cards they hadn't 
used yet. 

Walter stood with Rick at the counter as he ordered 
a combination pizza. An overhead blower gave them 
pompadours. “That was fun," said Rick. 

*My wife encourages me to go out with the boys. 
She thinks it'll keep me from chasing tail. 

Rick wished he had been somewhere else when 
Walter said that. It said everything about tae guy. 

Mickey had walked to the cigarette machine and 
pressed every button, then, deep in his private 
Weltschmerz, he wandered past a sign in the restau- 
rant that said “This Section Closed.” Rick backed 
away from the counter with three beers, sloshing some 
on his coat, and minced his way to the forbidden tables 
where Mickey was sitting. 

Mickey frowned. “How long are we going to dawdle 
here?" 

“You got something you wanted to do?" 

There's always something to do, Rick.” 

A girl in a chef's hat seated an elderly ccuple in the 
adjoining area. She had pizza menus that she crushed 
to her breast as she sidestepped around benches tcward 
the drinking buddies, bumping the sign that said “This 
Section Closed," schoolmarm disapproval m her eyes. 
Mickey rocked back in his chair. “Can I just sit here 
for a while? Would it ruin your day if I just sat 
here?" 

The girl stopped and threw everything she had into 
the question and then shrugged and walked back :o the 
cash register and a salad bowl of mints. 

Rick almost smacked his forehead, he was that 
impressed. Mickey could get away with stuff that 
would have Rick in handcuffs and face down on a jail 
mattress. 

Soon he and Walter tore into a combination »izza, 
achieving at once a glossy burn on the roofs of their 
mouths. Mickey must not have wanted any vizza. 
After a while Walter asked the two if they had read a 
magazine article about a recent psychological study of 
stress. 

Rick said, *How do you find time to read?” 

Walter said, *I can't. My wife gets piles of maga- 
zines in the mail, though, and gives me digests of them 
at dinner." 
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Mickey looked elsewhere as Walter explained that 
the theory of this particular study was that whenever a 
person shifted the furniture of his life in any signifi- 
cant way at all, he or she was increasing the chances of 
serious illness. Change for the better? Change for the 
worse? Doesn’t matter. If your spouse dies you get a 
hundred points against you. You get fired, that’s fifty. 
You accomplish something outstanding, really excel- 
lent, still you get in the neighborhood of thirty points 
tacked onto your score. The list went on and on. Mort- 
gages counted, salary bonuses, shifts in eating habits. 
Walter said, “You collect more than three hundred of 
these puppies in a year and it’s time to consult a 
shrink." He drank off his beer. 

“I'll be doggoned," said Rick. Then he went to the 
Gentlemen's (a silhouette of a man in tails tipping his 
top hat toward the light switch) and he gripped the 
hand-dryer nozzle to keep from swaying as he aimed. 
He'd drunk a lot of beer. He had practically dissolved 
the disinfectant cake by the time he zipped up his fly. 
Walter came in and Rick heard the urinal sizzle as he 
splashed water on his face and dried it off. Walter said, 
*Mickey's sure been quiet tonight." 

«Il Penseroso," said Rick. Walter walked out as 
Rick stared into the mirror. He was as sure his nose 
was growing bigger as when he first had that hunch at 
fourteen. Maybe it shrank when he was asleep. He saw 
himself with a zucchini for a schnoz. He might lose a 
number of sales. 


either Walter nor Rick could finish his pizza, 
N so Rick asked the kitchen help for a white 
paper sack to carry the remains in. Then the 
three men walked out into the night gripping their 
collars at their necks, their ears crimped by the cold. It 
was close to zero. They could hear it in the snow. An 
older man jogged in the parking lot of a motel wearing 
a hooded sweatshirt and gloves, his shoes shuffling 
with little sandpaper zips on the asphalt. Rick clapped 
his hands, shouted, “Hey hey hey. Thata babe! Keep it 
up!” 

The man waved it off as if he had been heckled. 

There were three boys in the car that was christened 
“Secret Storm,” each dangling cheese pizza over his 
mouth. 

Rick opened the car door on his side and bumped the 
trim on the souped-up Ford. He smiled and shrugged 
his shoulders at the kid on the passenger’s side. 

The kid called him a son of a bitch. 

Mickey immediately walked around the car. 
“Whatť’d he call you?" 

“Nothing, Mick. He was kidding.” 

But Mickey was already thumping the kid’s car door 
with his knee. “I want to hear what you called him.” 


odie -— Ms $$ ————— 


The door bolted open against Mickey's camel's hair 
coat, soiling it, and a teenaged kid bent out unsnapping 
a Catholic high school letterman's jacket. Before he 
had the last snap undone, Mickey punched the kid in 
the neck. The kid grabbed his throat and coughed. 
Mickey held his fists like cocktail glasses. 

Walter stood in the cold with his gloved hands over 
his ears. Rick set the white paper pizza sack next toa 
trash container and tried to pull Mickey away from the 
fracas. The kid hooked a fist into Rick's ear and 
knocked him against the car. Mickey tackled the kid 
and smacked him against the pavement. Dry snow 
fluffed up and blew. Rick covered his sore ear and 
Mickey tried to pin the kid's arms with his knees but 
the high school companions were out of the Ford by 
then and pleading with the kid named Vic to let the 
guy go, the coach would find out, the cops were always 
pulling in there; and it was at once obvious to Rick that 
the boys weren't aware they were dealing with three 
virile males m the prime of their lives, who had once 
played rugby at Notre Dame in the days when it was 
just a maiden sport. 

Rick and Walter managed to untangle their buddy 
and hau! him inside the car. Rick started the engine 
and spun his wheels in snow as he gunned the Oldsmo- 
bile out of the place. One of the kids kicked his bump- 
er. The ethers were breathing on their hands. 

“I don’t believe it," said Rick. 





Mickey was huffing; no jogger, he. “You don’t 
believe what?" Mickey said. 

"You're thirty-five years old, Mick! You don't go 
banging high school kids around." 

Walter wiped the back window with his glove. *Oh 
no," he groaned. 

Mickey turned around. “Are they following us?" 

"Maybe their home's in the same direction," said 
Rick. 

Mickey jerked open the door. Cold air flapped 
through the catalogues of Doctor's Service Supply 
Company, Indianapolis. *Let me out," Mickey said. 

“Are you kidding?" Rick gave him a look that spoke 
of his resolute position on the question while commu- 
nicating his willingness to compromise on issues of 
lesser gravity. 

And yet Mickey repeated, “Let me out." 

"What are you going to do?" 

"Shut up and let me out of this car." 

Walter said, “I think those are Catholic kids, Mi- 
chael." 

They were on a potholed residential street of ivied 
brick homes and one-car garages. There were white 
globes on eight-foot green streetlamps. Rick made a 
right-hand turn and so did the other car. 

Mickey pushed the door wide open and scraped off 
the top of a snow pile. He leaned out toward the curb 
like a sick drunk about to lose it until Rick skidded 
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slantwise on the ice pack and stopped. Then Mickey 
trotted out and slipped on the ice and sprawled against 
the right front door of the Ford. 

The boy named Vic cracked his noggin on the door- 
frame trying to get out and he sat back down pretty 
hard, with tears in his eyes and both hands rubbing his 
hair. 

“All right, you bastard,” the driver said, and lurched 
out, tearing off Ais letterman’s jacket. (Rick had 
worked like hell and never got one. And there weren't 
any razzle-dazzle black kids around then either.) The 
third Catholic kid got out and put his hand in his jeans 
pocket. He stripped a stick of gum and folded it in his 
mouth. Rick walked over to him and the kid’s eyes slid. 
“Bob’s going to make mincemeat out of your friend, 
man.” 

Mickey and the kid named Bob stepped over e yard 
hedge and Mickey was now hanging his coat on a 
clothesline pole. Walter was on the sidewalk stamping 
snow off his wing tips. 

“Can you believe this weather?" Rick asked the kid. 
“I feel like my nose has been chopped off.” 

The kid smiled. “Colder than a witch’s tit. ain't 
it?” 

The kid was in Rick’s pocket. Rick still had the 
goods all right; might even have something extra in 
reserve, a whole reservoir of untapped charm. Maybe 
he should spread it around a little more. Maybe he'd 
been hoarding since he moved from Indianapol s and 
reduced his caloric intake. 

Mickey and the boy named Bob were closing in the 
night-blue back yard like boxers about to touch gloves, 
when Mickey swung his fist into the kid's stomach. 
Bob folded up like a card-table chair. *Oh ow. Ow! Oh 
man, where'd you hit me? Somebody help me, I can't 
stand up. I think he burst my appendix!” 

A light went on in an upstairs bathroom. 

Vic got out of the car, still holding his head, and the 
other kid tripped through the snow to help Bob Imp to 
the Ford. “Get me to a hospital quick!” 

“Oh, you're okay, Bob," said Vic. 

“You don't know, man! I think he might’ve broke 
open my kidneys or something! I think he was wearing 
a ring!" 

Mickey carefully put on his coat and sucked the 
knuckles of his hand when he sat down inside the car. 
Rick drove to Mickey's condominium first. Mickey 
was touching a bump on his forehead, smirk ng in 
Rick's direction. 

*What made you want to do that, Mick?" 

* Are you going to let some punk call you a scn of a 
bitch?" 

Rick slapped the steering wheel. “Of course! I do it 
all the time. Often before I’ve finished my toast. -s that 
supposed to destroy you or something?" 
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Mickey just looked at the floormats or out the 
window. He jumped out when Rick parked in front of 
his place, and he didn't say goodbye. 

Walter seated himself in the front bucket seat. 
*Whew! What an evening, huh?" 

“I feel like l've run fourteen miles." 

Walter crossed his legs and jiggled his shoe until 
Rick drove onto Walter's driveway and off into the 
yard, whereupon he shook Rick's hand and suggested 
they do this again sometime and also wished him good 
luck in getting his business out of the starting gate. 


T light was on in the upstairs bedroom of the 
Bozacks’ blue Colonial home. Jane had 
switched the lights off downstairs. Rick let 
himself in with the milk box key and hung up his coat. 
Jane had taped messages on the closet door for 
Tracy— "Shoes on the right feet?" “Breathe through 
your nose," “Do you have to go to the bathroom?"— 
and now she had added cards for herself and Rick 
saying "Stamina," and "Suck in that gut." Rick 
could've kicked himself for leaving the white paper 
sack next to the restaurant trash container. Pizza never 
sounded so good. He opened and shut the refrigerator 
door and then found himself patting his pockets for 
cigarettes. He went to the dining room breakfront and 
found an old carton of Salems. 

He got a yellow ruled tablet and a pen from the desk 
and sat down in the living room with a lit cigarette. He 
printed VENTURE at the top. He drew a line down the 
center of the paper and numbered the right-hand side 
from one to twelve. After a few minutes there, Jane 
came down the stairs in her robe. 

"Rick?" 

“What?” 

*| wanted to know if it was you." 

“Who else would it be?" 

“Why don’t you come up? I’m only reading maga- 
zines." 

“I think Pd like to just sit here for a while." 

“In the dark?" 

He didn't speak. 

"Are you smoking?" 

“Yep. I was feeling especially naughty." 

She was silent. She stood with both feet on the same 
step. *You're being awfully mysterious." 

“I just want to sit here for a while. Can I do that? 
Can I just sit here for a while?" 

Jane climbed the stairs to their bedroom. 

Rick stared at his numbered page. Why quit the 
team? Why risk the stress? Why give up all those 
cookies? 

If pressed against the wall he'd say, “I just don't feel 
like it now.” O 


THE GAMEKEEPER 


The salmon is still 
in the noiseless black; she was quick-silvered 
star to the ship whose hull 
has sunk below the bottom of the lake. 
The weeds stand stiff 
in the shivering dark, and the gamekeeper's gone 


whose bears are now shadows 
long done with their powers 
in the mud-and-cold land. 
‘The vixen’s neat paws print 
the news in black stars 
but the seeret’s gone quick 
and dug deeper. Autumn’s hold 
has been broken 
a million times over 
and it’s snewing. 


The bright hummingbirds flew 
to find their hearts in 
a frenzy, for the sky was a flower 
that had lost its center 
and the swarms in the air 
were snew. Now they know all there is to know 
of dark. And the gamekeeper's gone 


whose crow's a tattoo 
at the top of a tree, losing his grip 
at the tco-thin tip 
of the cold that is pricking him bare. 
He thinks war 
and it's war theugh the summer's surrendered 
and raised its white flag 
a million trmes over 
and it's sncwing. 


Now the waddling porcupine's swaying his quills 
all at sea in the swaddle 
of his winter fat; 
he is show im the sudden 
and no match at all 
for the silk and soft skins 
of winter. He chews bark, 
for the gamekeeper’s gone 


by Michael Harris 


whose snakes took green with them 
and wove it in a bundle 
and buried it under a rock, 
for the earth had stopped in tatters 
and lay down dead-white 
dead-skinned, belly-up 
and not right. Then the wind coiled hugely, 
struck and coiled and shed its white 
a million times over 
and it’s snowing. 


Plump rats and gray weasels channel blindly 
their fright, clawing squealing 

at their tunnels: to core them, seal them, escape 
from the light, from the ache 

of a world wide with snow; but their black brains 

are caught, are furnaced with the spark: 

the gamekeeper’s gone 


whose starving, still hopeful, pure panic of deer 
tiptoe the brittle-twigged landscape to silence 

to a deadhalt 

at the appletree; and the appletree’s victory stays 
stiff-necked, full of thrash 

in its iron-bare head of black antler, 

in the slow-moving barrens of its branches 
where the sky falls to pieces 

sinking deeper and deeper 

a million times over; 


and it’s snowing on the otter 

whose eye is a film of ice. 

It whispers blessing the shivering field mouse 
whose heaven is black with snow. 

It is snowing on the hare 

whose fur is a layer of winter. 

It falls against the houses, 

against the drinkers in the bars, 

a million times over. The gamekeeper’s gone. 


The fields harden fast 
around their stone. 


THE MONSTER 
AND 
THE LAMB 








by Peter Drucker 


One man joined the Nazis because he 
hungered for power; another, because he 
thought he was strong enough to prevent the 
worst from happening. He wasn't. 


item on an inside page of the New York Times 


Į the days of Hitler Germany’s collapse, a short 
caught my eye. It ran somewhat as follows: 


Reinhold Hensch, one of the most wanted Nazi war 
criminals, committed suicide when captured by Ameri- 
can troops in the cellar of a bombed-out house in Fraak- 
furt. Hensch, who was deputy head of the Nazi SS wath 
the rank of lieutenant general, commanded the irfa- 
mous annihilation troops and was in charge of the exter- 
mination campaign against Jews and other “enemies of 
the Nazi state,” of killing off the mentally and phrsi- 
cally defective in Germany, and of stamping out res st- 
ance movements in occupied countries. He was so creel, 
ferocious, and bloodthirsty that he was known as “The 
Monster” (Das Ungeheuer) even to his own men. 


It was the first time since I left Germany im the 
winter of 1933 that I had heard or seen Hensch’s name. 
But I had thought of him often. For I spent my last eve- 
ning in Germany in the company of the “Monster.” 

A year earlier, in the spring of 1932, I had realized 
that I was not going to stay in Germany with the Nazis 
in power. An old friend had come to visit me in F-ank- 
furt, where I then lived. We spent the evening tog2ther 
talking out our fears for the future. And then suddenly 
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I heard myself saying, “One thing I do know, Berthold: 
if the Nazis come to power I shall not stay in Ger- 
many." I had not, I think, given conscious thought to 
the decision till then. But the moment I heard myself 
say this, I knew that I had made up my mind. And I 
also knew that I had become convinced in my heart 
that the Nazis would come into power. 

I had arrived in Germany in 1927, after graduating 
from the gymnasium in my native Austria. I was at 
first a trainee-clerk in an export firm in Hamburg; 
then, fifteen months later, I moved to Frankfurt as a 
securities analyst in an old merchant bank which had 
become the European branch of a Wall Street broker- 
age firm. That job came to an end in the autumn of 
1929 with the New York Stock Exchange crash, and I 
was hired as a financial writer on the Frankfurter 
General Anzeiger, an afternoon paper, somewhat simi- 
lar to the Washington Star or the Detroit Free Press 
both in circulation and in editorial policy. Two years 
later, as a senior editor, I was put in charge of foreign 
and economic news. And since the paper. did not 
believe in overstaffing—there were altogether only 
fourteen or fifteen writers, reporters, and editors to 
turn out a forty-eight- or sixty-four-page paper every 
weekday and Saturday—I also wrote three or four 
editorials a week and ran the women's page for almost 
a year while the regular women's editor was sick. 

In addition to my jobs, I enrolled in law school at 
Hamburg and then at Frankfurt. By 1931 I had my 
doctorate in international and public law. Even before 
that I had been teaching in the law faculty as a substi- 
tute for the elderly and ailing professor of international 
law who had become a good friend. And though still in 


my early twenties, I was in line to be appointed Dozent 
(lecturer) at the university—the first and biggest step 
up the German academic ladder. 

I had also begun to write outside of my newspaper 
job. Two unbearably learned econometric papers—one 
on the commodity markets and one on the New York 
Stock Exchange—were written while I was still at the 
bank, in 1929. They were both as wrong as they could 
possibly be. The premises were “self-evident,” the 
mathematics impeccable, and the conclusions asinine, 
something even now by no means unknown in econo- 
metrics. But the papers were published in a prestigious 
economic quarterly. My doctoral thesis came out as a 
book. And I wrote-a fair number of magazine articles 
on economic and financial topics, not one of which, 
fortunately, is still available. 


y realization that I would leave the country 
upen Hitler’s coming to power did not, of 
course, stop my work. I did hope against 

hope—after all, it was not entirely wishful thinking in 
1932 to believe that the Nazi wave was cresting; the 
Nazi vote actually did fall with every successive elec- 
tion. And so I continued to work on the paper, teach 
international law and international affairs, and write 
for magazines. I even began to look around for another 
job, for I had outgrown the Frankfurter General 
Anzeiger. | almost immediately got an offer from the 
leading paper in Cologne to take charge of foreign 
affairs, including politics, economics, literature, and 
culture. And I was assured that with this appointment 
I could easily get a lectureship at Cologne University 
or at the neighboring university of Bonn. 

But at the same time I began to prepare for leaving. I 
kept the offer from Cologne alive, but I did not act on 
it. I dragged my feet on the lectureship even though 
the international-law professor urged it on me. I was 
officially a graduate assistant; in this capacity I ran 
many of the meetings of the international-law seminar 
and substituted for the professor in teaching his 
classes. But a Dozent, while unpaid, has a university 
appointment and automatically becomes a German 
citizen, which I was not; and I had no intention of 
becoming Hitler’s subject. 

I also decided to make sure that I could not waver 
and stay. The day after my evening with my friend 
Berthold I began to write a book which would make it 
impossible for the Nazis to have anything to do with 
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me and equally impossible for me to have anything to 
do with them. It was a short book, hardly more than a 
pamphlet. Its subject was Friedrich Julius Stahl, a 
prominent Prussian politician and conservative parlia- 
mentarian of the period before Bismarck, the advocate 
of freedom under the law, and the leader of the philo- 
sophical reaction against Hegel as well as Hegel's 
successor as professor of philosophy at Berlin. And 
Stahl was a Jew! A monograph on Stahl that in the 
name of conservatism and patriotism put him forth as 
the exemplar and preceptor of the turbulence of the 
1930s was a frontal attack on Nazism. 

It took me but a few weeks to write the monograph. 
I sent it off to Mohr in Tübingen, Germany's best- 
known publisher in political science and political histo- 
ry. Mohr accepted the little book and scheduled it to 
come out at the earliest possible date, in April 1933, as 
the key issue—Number 100—-in its famous series on 
law and government. Clearly the people at Mohr, 
whom I had never met, felt the way I did. Later, when 
the book was published, it was understood by the Nazis 
exactly as I had intended; it was immediately banned 
and publicly burned. 

I was thus ready to leave when Hitler, already losing 
popular support precipitously, was maneuvered into 
power on January 30, 1933, by a cabal of nationalists 
and generals who were contemptuous of the plebeian 
Nazis and confident of their ability to control these 
upstarts, but who were also alarmed by the strong 
resurgence of the Republican and Democratic parties 
in the most recent election. I knew that Hitler's back- 
ers deluded themselves, though I probably underesti- 
mated the speed with which the Nazis would get rid of 
the Junkers and old-line Prussian officers who put 
them into power. And from the beginning I had few 
illusions as to what the Nazis were up to. I knew that 
my foreign passport would not protect me for very long 
and that sooner or later I would be kicked out or jailed. 
And I was determined to leave at my own discretion. 

Yet I dawdled. One reason I gave to myself was that 
I had to wait for the page proofs of my book on Stahl, 
promised for just about that time. I feared— perhaps 
not entirely without cause—that my leaving the coun- 
try might give the publisher the pretext for scuttling 
what had clearly become a risky project. But I also 
gave in to my bent for postponing the inevitable. 

What made me decide to leave right away, several 
weeks after Hitler had come to power, was the first 
Nazi-led faculty meeting at the university. Frankfurt 
was the first university the Nazis tackled, precisely 
because it was the most self-confidently liberal of 
major German universities, with a faculty that prided 
itself on its allegiance to scholarship, freedom of 
conscience, and democracy. The Nazis therefore knew 
that control of Frankfurt University would mean 
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control of German academia. And so did everyone at 
the university. 

Above all, Frankfurt had a science faculty cistin- 
guished both by its scholarship and by its liberal 
convictions; and outstanding among the Framkfurt 
scientists was a biochemist-physiologist of Nobel-prize 
caliber and impeccable liberal credentials. When the 
appointment of a Nazi commissar for Frankfurt was 
announced (around February 25 of tha: year) and 
every teacher and graduate assistant at the university 
was summoned to a faculty meeting to hear this new 
master, everybody knew that a trial of strength was at 
hand. I had never before attended a faculty meeting, 
but I did attend this one. 

The new Nazi commissar wasted no ume cn the 
amenities. He immediately announced that Jews would 
be forbidden to enter university premises and would be 
dismissed without salary on March 15; this was some- 
thing no one had thought possible despite the Nazis’ 
loud anti-Semitism. Then he launched inte a tirade of 
abuse. filth, and four-letter words such as hac been 
heard rarely even in the barracks and never before in 
academia. He pointed his finger at one department 
chairman after another and said, “You either do what I 
tell you or we'll put you into a concentration camp." 
There was silence when he finished; everybody waited 
for the distinguished biochemist-physiclogist. The 
great liberal got up, cleared his throat, and said, “Very 
interesting, Mr. Commissar, and in some respec:s very 
illuminating; but one point I didn’t get too clearly. 
Will there be more money for research in physiolo- 
gy?" 

The meeting broke up shortly thereafter with the 
commissar assuring the scholars that indeed there 
would be plenty of money for “racially pure science.” 
A few of the professors had the courage to welk out 
with their Jewish colleagues, but most kept a safe 
distance from these men who only a few hours earlier 
had been their close friends. I went out sick unto 
death—and I knew that I was going to leave Germany 


within forty-eight hours. 
W page proofs of my Stahl book. And so I 
went to the office—I had taken special 
leave that morning to attend the faculty meeting— 
announced my resignation, said goodbye to my col- 
leagues, and returned home to read the proofs. It was 
about ten at night and I was drained. I decided to go to 
bed and to start packing early in the moming ‘or the 
train trip from Frankfurt to Vienna the following day. 
But my doorbell rang. Outside stood somebody in the 
uniform of the Hitler storm troops. My heart missed a 
beat, but then I recognized Hensch, a feliow editor at 


hen I got home, there, thank God, were the 
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the Frankfurter General Anzeiger, who had not been 
at the office when I was there earlier in the day. “I 
heard that you had resigned,” he said. “I happened to 
pass by. And I did want to take leave—may I come 
in?" 

Hensch was not a particular friend. Indeed, he was 
somewhat of an outsider at the office. He covered local 
politics—city hall—and while important, the assign- 
ment was not of interest to most of us, who did not 
expect to spend the rest of our days in Frankfurt. He 
was not an especially brilliant journalist and he was 
suspected of taking and giving political favors. He was 
of middle height, with small, close-set eyes and 
cropped hair already beginning to gray although he 
was not yet thirty. He came from local craftsman 
stock— his father was a stonemason, I believe. There 
were only two things noteworthy about him. He had a 
lovely girlfriend, Elise Goldstein, a commercial artist 
who did a lot of work for the paper—an outgoing, 
lively, effervescent young woman whom all of us 
thought most attractive. She and Hensch lived togeth- 
er and were going to be married; we had all attended 
their engagement party a year or so earlier. And 
Hensch, as everyone on the staff knew, held member- 
ship cards in both the Communist and the Nazi 
parties—both, of course, considered subversive and 
out-of-bounds for a reporter on a nonpartisan paper. 
When Hensch was challenged on this he always said, 
“I have to get the news from them to know what goes 
on in city hall, and they only talk to members of their 
own gang." 

“I have spent most of the day," he told me, "in a 
meeting of the Nazi leadership, in which I have been 
appointed adviser on the press to the new Nazi 
commissar for Frankfurt and the representative of the 
party at the General Anzeiger. | then called a meeting 
of the editors to tell them that I am in charge. That's 
how I learned that you had resigned earlier. I thought 
Pd come by to ask you to reconsider. I hope you do— 
we need you. Of course I have relieved the publisher; 
the biggest paper in Frankfurt cannot have a Jewish 
publisher. I shan't keep the editor in chief very long. 
He is a leftist and is married to a Jewish wife, who is 
moreover the sister of a socialist deputy. And there 
would thus be a great opportunity for someone like 
you, for I won't be able to edit the paper myself, I'll be 
too busy supervising the press in the entire Frankfurt 
area." 

I said that I was flattered but was sure it wouldn't 
work. Hensch said, “I thought that you'd say that. But 
Drucker, do sleep on it and let me know if you change 
your mind." He made as if to go, but sat down again 
and remained silent for five or ten minutes. Then he 
resumed. “If you go abroad, may I tell Elise where she 
can reach you? Of course, I had to break off when 


Hitler came to power. I moved out of the apartment we 
had together, back to my parents—but I have paid the 
rent on the apartment until the end of March. I told 
Elise that she had better get out of Germany as fast as 
possible. But she doesn't know anyone abroad. May I 
have your address so that she can get in touch with you 
when she leaves?" I agreed and he wrote down my 
parents' address in Vienna. 

Again he lapsed into silence; then he burst out: *My 
God, how I envy vou. I only wish I could leave, but I 
can't. I get scared when I hear all that talk in the Nazi 
party inner councils—and I do sit in now, you know. 
There are madmen there who talk about killing the 
Jews and about going to war and about jailing and 
killing amyone who holds a dissenting opinion and 
questions the Führer's word. It's all insane, but it 
frightens me. I know you said to me a year ago that the 
Nazis believed these things and that I had better take 
them seriously. But I thought that it was the usual 
campaign rhetoric-and didn't mean a thing. And I still 
think so. Now that they are in power they'll have to 
learn that one can’t do such things. After all, this is the 
twentieth century. And my parents think so too, and so 
does Elise. But you can't imagine the things some of 
the higher-ups say to us when no one from the outside 
is listening." 

| assured Hensch that I did not have to imagine 
these thirgs; Hitler had written them out in great 
detail in his beok. Mein Kampf, for anyone to read. 
And then I asked, “If you feel that way, why don't you 
leave? You aren't thirty yet and have no family that 
depends on you. You have a decent degree in econom- 
ics and won't have any trouble finding work." 

"That's easy for you to say,” he said. “You know 
languages. Yov've been abroad. Do you realize that I 
have never been away from Frankfurt, and never even 
been to Berlin? And I have no connections—my father 
is a craftsman.” 

At that I got angry. *Look, Hensch, that's nonsense; 
who the hell cares who your father is? The father of 
the editor in chief was a prison guard someplace in 
East Prussia; Arne's father is a coal miner; Becker 
grew up as the child of an elementary-school teacher; 
Bilz comes from a family of poor vintners with a small, 
stony plot on the Rhine. All right, none of us would 
ever have been invited to a court ball by the Hohenzol- 
lerns or have gotien a commission in one of their 
Guards. But otherwise, what difference can it possibly 
make?" 

"You just don’t understand, Drucker," he came 
back heatedly, *you never did. I am not clever, I know 
that. I have been on the paper longer than you or Arne 
or Becker—you three are the senior editors and I still 
have the city hall beat on which I started. I know I 
can't write. No one invites me to their homes. Even 
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Elise's father—a dentist—thought his daughter was 
too good for me. Don't you understand that I want 
power and money and to be somebody? That's why I 
joined the Nazis four or five years ago when they first 
started rolling. And now I have a party membership 
card with a very low number and J am going to be 
somebody! The clever and well-born and well-connect- 
ed people will be too fastidious, or not flexible enough, 
or not willing to do the dirty work. That's when I'll 
come into my own. Mark my word, you'll hear about 
me now." And with this he stormed out of the room 
and down the stairs. But before he slammed the door, 
he turned once more and shouted, “And don't forget, 
you promised to help Elise." 

I bolted the front door, which I had never done 
before in the three years I lived in the apartment. And 
suddenly I had a vision of things to come, of the bloody 
and horrible and mean bestiality that was descending 
on the world. There and then I beheld as in a dream 
what was later to become my first major book, The 
End of Economic Man. | felt an almost irresistible 
urge to sit down and start typing. But I repressed it and 
started packing instead. I was on the train to Vienna by 
the following noon. 

I never heard from Elise. And I did not hear from or 
about the "Monster" until twelve years later, when I 
read of his end in the ruins of what had been his 
parents' house. 


I met the “Lamb.” After a few weeks in Vienna I 

went to London, where I knew no one except 
Count Albert Montgelas, a German journalist who was 
the London correspondent of the Ullstein publishing 
firm of Berlin. Montgelas, scion of a Bavarian Whig 
family, had been in England for many years and was 
one of the most highly respected foreign correspon- 
dents there. I had been in contact with him for some 
time. On his last trip back to his head office in Berlin 
he had stopped over in Frankfurt for a few hours and 
we had found each other congenial despite the differ- 
ence in ages—Montgelas being in his late thirties, 
whereas I was only twenty-three. I sent him a note 
from Vienna before leaving for London, and to my 
surprise received a telegram from him saying, “Come 
as soon as you possibly can; I need you." 

I found Montgelas packing. He too had resigned 
when the Nazis moved in, despite urgings by the new 
Nazi-appointed publisher to stay on. He was only wait- 
ing for his replacement. *I wired you to hurry up," he 
said, “because I am expecting Paul Schaeffer within a 
day or two. He is due in from New York on the next 
fast boat. He has been offered the editorship of the 
Berliner Tageblatt and is inclined to accept it. But I 


I was only a month later, in early April 1933, that 
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made him stop over here and give it a final thought. It 
would be a tragedy if Paul took the offer. You have just 
come out of Germany. Maybe you can tell Paul what 
hell he is letting himself in for.” 

The Berliner Tageblatt had for almost half a centu- 
ry occupied a role in Germany and the German-speak- 
ing countries similar to that of the New York Times in 
America or the London Times in England: nct the 
biggest, but the best and most visible daily paper. 
Founded in 1885, when Bismarck was still German 
chancellor and the old Emperor William I was still on 
the throne, the paper had for all these years been run 
by its founder-editor, Theodore Wolff, a man re- 
nowned for his integrity and his independence alike. 
Wolff was getting old, and in the early 1920s he began 
grooming a successor—Paul Schaeffer, an extraordi- 
narily incisive political writer and analyst. But before 
handing the reins over to Schaeffer, Wolff sent him to 
America as correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, in 
1929 or 1930. 

Schaeffer decided that the most interesting man in 
the United States was the new governor of New York, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He got to know Roosevelt 
well and was invited to accompany him on his 
campaign trips in 1932. His dispatches from the 
campaign were so good that they were not only 
reprinted in major European papers but widely syndi- 
cated in the American press. When Roosevelt was elec- 
ted, Schaeffer moved to Washington to be close to 
what he anticipated would become an important 
administration under a President who had become a 
personal friend and who looked upon Schaeffer as his 
channel to European public opinion. 

Wolff had intended, as everyone in the small world 
of European journalism knew, to step down in 1935, 
the fiftieth year of his editorship and the eightieth year 
of his life. But Wolff was a Jew; and so the Nazis threw 
him out two years ahead of schedule and asked Schaef- 
fer to take over the vacant position. Schaeffer stayed 
long enough in the United States to cover Roosevelt’s 
inauguration. Then, in late March or early April, he 
sailed, and upon Montgelas's urgings stopped for a few 
days in London before making a final commitment. 


chaeffer, it turned out, did not need me <o tell 

him what was going on in Germany. He knew 

much better than I did, and had no illusions. 

He had access, it seemed, both to the internal 
dispatches of the New York Times's European zorre- 
spondents and to the dispatches of the state depart- 
ment in Washington. “It’s precisely because this is 
such a horror," he said, “that I have to accept the job. I 
am the only man who can prevent the wors:. The Nazis 
will need me and will need the Berliner Tageblatt. 
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They'll need loans from New York and London, trade 
with the West, understanding, and a hearing. And 
they'll .need someone like me who knows the West, 
who knows whom to talk to, and who is listened to. 
They'll need me because not one of them knows 
anything about the outside world. They are all know- 
nothing illiterates. They will have to listen to me when 
I tell them that this or that of their barbarous policies 
will get them into trouble and that they have to pay 
attention to public opinion in the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. They will have to accept the restraints on their 
actions and their rhetoric which I know they need in 
order to enjoy a minimum of respect and acceptance. 
They know that they depend on me and that the Amer- 
icans will look to me. I had a long talk before I left with 
the Chicago historian whom President Roosevelt has 
just appointed as his ambassador in Berlin. He assured 
me that he'd use me as his channel to the German 
foreign office and the Nazi hierarchy—and even the 
stupidest Nazi will have to respect and accept that." 

“But, Paul," said Montgelas, “‘aren’t you afraid that 
the Nazis will just use you to give them a front of 
respectability and to bamboozle the outside world? 
They haven't shown much concern for world opinion 
so far." 

Schaeffer was indignant: “I wasn't exactly born 
yesterday—lI am a seasoned newspaperman. If they try 
to manipulate me Pll up and leave, and that would hurt 
them and discredit them so completely that they 
couldn't take that risk." 

“Are you sure, Paul," said Montgelas, “that you 
won't take that job because it's always been your ambi- 
tion to be editor of the Tageblatt?" 

“I knew you'd ask," said Schaeffer, "and I can 
assure you, you are wrong. Indeed, let me tell the two 
of you in confidence that my wife and I liked it so well 
in America that we had decided to stay there and not 
go back. Then I received and accepted this offer." He 
pulled out a letter from Henry Luce on Time statio- 
nery in which Luce offered him a job as chief Euro- 
pean correspondent, located in London, for Time 
magazine, for Fortune, and for a new picture magazine 
about to be launched, the future Life. “Luce would 
have paid me twice as much," said Schaeffer, “as the 
Tageblatt does, and he hinted that I would be in line 
for the top job at Time in a few years. My wife begged 
me to take the job—she hates the idea of going back. 
But I feel I have a duty. I owe it to Theodore Wolff to 
continue his life's work; the old man was like a father 
to me when he gave me my first job upon my return 
from the trenches after the Great War. I owe it to the 
Tageblatt to make sure that it is not going to be pros- 
tituted and destroyed by the savages. I owe it to the 
country to prevent these Nazi beasts from doing their 
worst. I don't look forward to Berlin under the Nazis, 


but I know taat no one else can have the influence for 
good I can have because no one else is quite as badly 
needed as PI be when I take the job.” 

When Schaeffer arrived in Berlin a few days later, 
he was received with great fanfare. Titles and money 
and honors were heaped on him; and the Nazis pointed 
to his being named editor in chief of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt as proof that all the stories about their treatment 
of the press that had appeared in foreign papers were 
dirty Jewish lies. And they immediately began to use 
him. He was granted interviews by Nazi bigwigs who 
solemnly assured him that they were not themselves 
anti-Semitic and, indeed, had good personal friends 
who were Jewish, and these interviews promptly 
appeared in the Tageblatt under Schaeffer's by-line. 
Whenever news o! Nazi repression or Nazi atrocities 
filtered out, Schaeffer was dispatched to the foreign 
embassies in 3erlin or to a meeting with foreign corre- 
spondents to assure them that these were “isolated 
excesses" tha: would not be allowed to recur. Whenever 
news of German rearmament appeared, it was again 
Schaeffer who wrote articles quoting "high-placed 
sources" an Hitler s intense desire for peace, and so on. 
For these services he was occasionally thrown little 
goodies. Ee was allowed to keep on two elderly Jewish 
editors as rewrite men on the financial page or as 
proofreaders—but only for two months. Or he was 
allowed to write a short editorial criticizing proposed 
taxes on o: eomargarine or on movie tickets. And when 
after two years the Berliner Tageblatt and Schaeffer 
had outlived their usefulness, both were liquidated and 
disappeared without a trace. 


The Monster and the Lamb 


er, the late German-American philosopher Han- 

nah Arendt spoke of “the banality of evil.” This 
Is a most unfortunate phrase. Evil is never banal; evil- 
doers often are. Miss Arendt let herself be trapped by 
the romantic illusion of the “great sinner.” But there 
are a great many lagos, petty men of great evil; there 
are very few Lady Macbeths. Evil works through the 
Hensches and the Schaeffers precisely because evil is 
monstrous and men are petty. 

Popular usage is more nearly right than Miss Arendt 
was, when it calls Satan “Prince of Darkness." The 
Lord's Prayer knows how small man is and how weak, 
when it asks the Lord not to lead us into temptation 
but to deliver us from evil. And because evil is never 
banal and men so often are, men must not treat with 
evil on any terms—for the terms are always the terms 
of evil and never those of man. Man becomes the 
instrument of evil when, like the Hensches, he thinks 
to harness evil to his ambition, and he becomes the 
instrument of evil when, like the Schaeffers, he joins 
with evil to prevent worse. 

I have often wondered which of these two did, in the 
end, do more harm, the “Monster” or the "Lamb," 
and which is worse, Hensch's sin of the lust for power 
or Schaeffer's sin of pride. But maybe the greatest sin 
is neither of these two ancient ones; the greatest sin 
may be the new, the twentieth-century sin of indiffer- 
ence, the sin of the distinguished biochemist-physiolo- 
gist who neither kills nor lies but refuses to bear 
witness when, in the words of the old gospel hymn, 
"they crucify my Lord." O 


I her book on Eichmann, the Nazi mass-murder- 
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LEVELING 
For K.K. 


by William Pitt Root 


Because I miss your hands, 
as delicate and shy 

and difficult to touch 

as the quick fish who glide 
glittering like dreams 

in their other world, 

and miss them, still, 

so much, my slippery 
absence, my bright twin, 

I have begun 

praying that my hands 

be made again 

and made of water 

that need not clutch 

to hold, nor hold 

to know. 
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IN DEFENSE 
OF ELITISM 


by John Simon 








s the Carter Administration takes 
A over the reins of culture, the two 
horses in the cultural team, the Nation- 
al Endowment for the Arts and the 
National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, have been rearing up more restive 
than ever. They are being goaded in 
contradictory d rections: are subsidies 
from tax money to go toward more 
popular forms of art and culture, 
spread around the country more or less 
evenly, or are we going to uphold stan- 
dards of high art and individual excel- 
lence, wherever they occur? 

I shall try to enlist you in the strug- 
gle to give elitsm a good name. If I 


believe anything, it is this: there can be 
neither true culture nor true art with- 
out elitism. And yet “elitism” is a word 
that seems to get dirtier every day in 
the mouths of Americans, and may 
already be beyond the ministrations of 
our most miraculous detergents. 

What does this dirty word actually 
mean? It comes from "elite," obviously, 
which means the elect, deriving from 
the Latin eligere, to elect, wherefrom, 
through the Old French feminine past 
participle élité (elected), we get the mod- 
ern French and English nouns. The 
elite, then, are the elected or elect, 
and elitism is belief in the superior wis- 





dom or ability of such a group. On the 
face of it, this sounds quite democrat- 
ic—elected government and all that— 
but it is mot, and, sensing this, popu- 
lism, the more maniacal form of democ- 
racy, is the bitter enemy of elitism. The 
point is that im-culture and the arts it is 
not, as (at least theoretically) in gov- 
ernment, the people who do the elect- 
ing. Who, then, are the members of the 
cultural-artistic elite, how do we recog- 
nize them, what are their aims, and 
who are their enemies? 

There is one part—and one part 
only—of this process of election that is 
quite democratic: the cultural elite 
come from all layers of society, wher- 
ever talent mysteriously springs up, 
wherever intellect inexplicably mani- 
fests itself, wherever taste and the 
cogent advoeaey of taste occur. The son 
of a Pennsylvania coal miner, the 
daughter of an immigrant Brooklyn 
peddler, the child of ghetto blacks, may 
become a member of that elite. The 
trouble is that it is not possible to 
define them wholly satisfactorily, just 
as it is impossible to give a foolproof 
definition cf, say, poetry. Recently, Pro- 
fessor Charies Kadushin, in his book 
The American Intellectual Elite, tried 
to establish the quiddity of that elite by 
statistical means, but, even though he 
included me en his list of the seventy 
top intellectuals of 1970, I had to review 
unfavorably both the list and the book 
that grew up around it; they were as 
tenuous and assailable as a list of the 
ten best movies of the year, or of all 
time, as it is periodically and otiosely 
compiled. 

The diffieulty is that any systematic 
method of defining or delimiting an 
elite is always arbitrary. Whereas one 
knows in a general way that, for exam- 
ple, Eric Bentley and Robert Brustein 
are part of the elite in dramatic criti- 
cism even as Clive Barnes and Brendan 
Gill are not, there is always room for 
discussion in these matters. It is easy 
enough to demonstrate that Judith 
Viorst, Erica.Jong, and Ntozake Shange 
do not belong to the poetic elite (though 
the latter two would claim it), but what 
does one do with borderline cases? For 
instance, is Porgy and Bess an opera, 
and therefere elite, or a musical, and 
therefore "popular"? There is, I sus- 
pect, an honorable middle ground— 
much smal er than people think, to be 
sure— where elite and popular tastes 
converge. 

We must, however, be on guard 
against that inverse snobbism at work 


among intellectuals, which (often 
mixed in with a certain trendiness) 
prompts an elite critic such as Richard 
Poirier to hail the Beatles and Bette 
Midler as comparable to high (i.e., elite) 
art. Of course, when pressed, Poirier 
and his kind will go into some extreme- 
ly fancy footwork about what “compa- 
rable to” (or whatever similar phrase 
they may have used) actually means: 
not really “identical,” it seems; more 
like “analogous”—but what, then, is 
that? And once you start opening the 
floodgates even a crack, the next thing, 
inevitably, is a deluge. 


entatively, very tentatively, I offer 

the following description of what 
constitutes an elitist, eight aspects of 
elitism on which all members of the 
elite might well agree. All, that is, who 
are not afflicted with the Poirier syn- 
drome, which may also be termed nos- 
talgie de la boue, or “yearning for the 
gutter” (literally, “mud’’), as it is usu- 
ally Englished. Herewith my eight 
points. 

1) Art and culture are not easy. All 
elitists would concur that the art and 
culture that matter are not easily sell- 
able to the people at large. They are not 
nearly so simple to digest as populari- 
zations and vulgarizations, but they 
should, of course, be made available to 
all. However, great efforts and expendi- 
tures to bribe and cajole the public into 
culture are a waste. The various Na- 
tional Endowments and foundations 
that swoon with ecstasy because of the 
thousands of people they were able to 
coax into viewing a traveling show of 
Khmer art are usually felicitating 
themselves prematurely; what matters 
is how much the viewers got from the 
show, and on this there are no figures 
available. 

2) No art is as good as the highest 
form of it. Arthur Miller is less good 
than Samuel Beckett; Norman Rockwell 
is no Andrew Wyeth, and Wyeth is no 
Paul Klee; Robert Aldrich is less than 
Robert Altman, who is less than Ing- 
mar Bergman; folk dancing is not up to 
ballet; and so on. There is a hierarchy in 
the arts, and thus in culture; a critic 
such as Edmund Wilson or Susan Son- 
tag is unmatched by a John Ciardi or a 
Marya Mannes—and first things must 
be allowed to come first. This is not to 
say that art or culture must be of the 
highest order to be of interest and 
value; nevertheless, priorities exist, and 
it is the apex of the pyramid that 
matters most. 
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Unlike m nazure, where the root 
feeds the plant in art, the pinnacle 
makes possible tae base. Drama did not 
begin with a lot of hacks gradually 
evolving irto Aeschylus and Sophocles; 
the novel did nct start with a slew of 
James Micheners and Leon Urises 
building up to Dickens and Joyce. 
Richardsen, F elding, Sterne, and 
Smollett started things on a pretty high 
level; it is they who made the Jacque- 
line Susanns possible, not the other way 
round. Public funds for the dissemina- 
tion of culture are necessary, but unless 
the most difficu.t and demanding cre- 
ations on the incividual level are subsi- 
dized, no amouat of grants to public 
television to put on The Adams Chroni- 
cles will preven: culture and art from 
withering away or becoming debased, 
which is the same thing. 

3) The elitist is usually hated, ig- 
nored, or unrecegnized by the vast ma- 
jority. This has always been so. Shaw 
put it well in his preface to Saint Joan: 
“It is not easy for mental giants who 
neither hate no” intend to injure their 
fellows to reaize that nevertheless 
their fellows hate mental giants and 
would like to cestroy them, not only 
enviously »ecause the juxtaposition of a 
superior wounds their vanity, but quite 
humbly and honestly because it fright- 
ens them.” 

4) There is no democracy in culture 
and the «rts. Im other words, the vox 
populi is asually worth nothing. With 
rare exceptions, the artists and cultural 
voices tha: caught the public's fancy did 
not survive. For the occasional genius 
recognizec in his lifetime, such as Dick- 
ens, there are always scores who are 
ridiculed if they are noticed at all. This 
does not mean that critics or cultural 
gurus have not been able to sell good art 
to the public on occasion—though not 
necessarily getting understanding 
along with the ip service. 

Especially in the fine arts, much that 
is garbage has been sold by so-called 
pundits te an uncultivated public grown 
rich enough to afford art patronage. I 
fully believe that nine tenths of what 
passes for grea- painting and sculpture 
today wil be deservedly forgotten in 
time to come. And when I deplore pub- 
lic taste, I do rot mean just Nevada; I 
mean the supposedly civilized opera- 
goers right her» in New York, who will 
crowd into every performance of Am- 
drea Chénier and La Gioconda but 
leave a good many empty seats for any 
performance of Wozzeck. And speaking 
of Dickens, thet perennial example of 


publie good taste, wasn't he outsold in 
his day by one Martin Tupper? 

5) There is no such thing as " ar" 
art. Long ago, when unnamed artists 
functioned as dedicated artisans 
throughout the world, Anonymous, who 
was a man or a woman of the people, 
created genuine works of art. Today, 
the commercialized, mass-produced 
pop-art industry has so permeated the 
people as to destroy their individual 
creativity. Pop music— rock, folk, coun- 
try-and-western, or whatever—has 
nothing to do with art. In fact, a person 
who can tell one rock group from anoth- 
er usually neither knows nor cares 
about music. In 1960, in his essay 
“Masscult & Midcult," Dwight Macdon- 
ald wrote: “Today, in the United States, 
the demands of the audience, which has 
changed from a small body of connois- 
seurs into a large body of ignoramuses, 
have become the chief criteria of suc- 
cess.” Success, it must be stressed, is no 
sign of belonging to the cultural elite; 
but neither, necessarily, is failure. 

6) A member of the elite is one so 
recognized by other members. Unfortu- 
nately, this criterion is of very limited 
use, because there is so much cliquish- 
ness and trendiness even among the 
elite—or what passes for them—that 
discrimination is obfuscated by games- 
manship. 

7) The elite are skeptical about the 
artistic and. cultural sensations of the 
day. "Unless he bites the hand that 
feeds him, the writer cannot live; and 
this those who would prefer him dead 
(so they can erect statues of him) can 
never understand." So wrote Leslie 
Fiedler, perceptively, before he himself 
defected to pop culture and started per- 
ceiving important truths in soap op- 
eras. Or, to quote Macdonald again, this 
time from the collection Discrimina- 
tions (1974), “I’ve always specialized in 
negative criticism—literary, political, 
cinematic, cultural—because I found so 
few contemporary products about 
which I could be ‘constructive’ without 
hating myself in the morning.” The 
elitist is not unmoved by art of the 
simplest kind; the trouble is that this is 
almost rarer than the more complex 
sort. But he does not find a pearl in 
every oyster, a chicken in every potboil- 
er, as most writers for the popular 
press unfailingly do. 

8) For the elitist, there is voluptuous- 
ness in the processes of discrimination 
and ratiocination. He reflects on and 
distinguishes between true and false 
cultural values as naturally as he 


breathes, ami with much greater de- 
light than in breathing. 

These, as mearly as I can pinpoint 
them, are the hallmarks of the elite and 
the values fer which they stand. You 
may think elitism and members of the 


elite odious—and some, like some popu- 
lists, certainly are—but if you let them 
die out, it will mean, as surely as starv- 
ing the brain of oxygen causes death, 
your participation in the murder of 
culture and the arts. 
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ON THE POET CREEK 
by John Fergus Ryan 


n May of 1889, Arthur Inez Creek 
handed ia a sheaf of his poems to 
Henley Smyles & Sons, Printers, Bind- 
ers & Balers in the St. Jennings High 
Road. 

The poems were carelessly printed, 
then lost. end the manuscript de- 
stroyed. 

That is almost all we know about 
Arthur Inez reek, yet articles appear 
in learned journals every day, claiming 
he is the supreme Victorian poet, rank- 
ing above T*rnyson, Browning, Mat- 
thew Arneld Mrs. Farnes, even Cow- 
shares himse f. 

Henley Snsy'es recorded in his jour- 
nal of May 15, 1889, that one “Arth. I. 
Creek,” whom he described as a “car- 
buncular swayne” with orange hair and 
“tiny teeth, the size of seed pearls," who 
smelled of "dé oats and the Haymar- 
ket,” paid him three and six to print 
fifty copies of his poems. 

Smyles’s apprentice, “a Yorkshire 
dolt" named Jackie, accidentally 
printed the entire run of Creek’s poems 
on waxed saacwich wrappings, which 
he delivered t5 a caterer in Fetter Lane; 
then he broke up the type and burned 
the original rzanuseript along with the 
floor sweepings, acts for which Henley 
Smyles eudgeled him “until my very 
ears rangg." 

Jackie rece'ved bruises and “six bro- 
ken ribbs.” 

Creek woul be forgotten except for 
something he said when he learned 
what had happened: 

“Mr. Shaw says that I am the great- 
est poet in England!” 

The remar- found its way into the 
diary of Sir Darkness Huggers, where it 
was diseovered in 1905 by a young 
grammarian named J. C. A. Timm. 

Professor "imm assumed the “Mr. 
Shaw" referrec to was George Bernard 
Shaw, who was known to consort with 
men who had timy teeth, and decided to 
make the poet Creek and his lost folio a 
life's work. 


His first studies of Creek appeared in 
1910, in a monograph titled One Poet 
Who Eschewed Bathing. 

Initially, Professor Timm was con- 
founded by the fact that all early schol- 
ars believed Creek and Slocum G. Varn- 
er, the American revivalist (who was 
the first to travel with his own folding 
chairs), were one and the same, causing 
him to make an expensive and needless 
trip to Waco, Texas, where the Rever- 
end Mr. Varner maintained a taberna- 
cle and reptile garden. 

Unknown before the attempted pub- 
lieation of his one slim volume, Soap- 
suds and Beans (or Bread), and after 
that, recognized only here and there 
and appreciated by none except Sidney, 
his cat, Creek appears to have vanished 
into the field of cost accounting about 
1908, and his fame today rests on two 
fragments of poetry, a few quotations 
from his letters, and the recollections of 
Ambrose Snavely-Tyne. 


s Professor Timm established in his 
A monograph, which he revised 
twice before his death and which re- 
mains the standard reference, the only 
known copies of Creek's poems were 
inadvertently printed on waxed sand- 
wich wrappings. It was not until the 
Second Battle of the Marne, when an 
English soldier in France was handed a 
bag of old sandwiches by a German spy, 
that the first Creek poem came to 
light. 

The soldier, who later became a pro- 
fessional boxer, knew at once that he 
had stumbled onto a literary find of the 
greatest importance when he discov- 
ered the now famous lines: 


The Fla net 


Lo, darkly sn red, fon ly flee rd 
Calvin ha wken, galvanized sheet iron. 
River of sl me too, Oh Spirit! 


The lines had transferred from the 
waxed wrapping paper onto the sand- 
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Rosemary Sheed 
A Swiss radical’s passionate quest for 
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world of Latin American Revolution. 
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No other writer of 
today can so glori- 
ously uncloud the 
distant past and 
retrieve for us all its 
turbulent politics, 
fiery passions, and 


wich bread, and at first he thought they 
were ants. 

Since he had gone without food for 
three days, he ate the sandwich any- 
way, realizing at the time that he was 
eating a poem of incredible beauty, 
printed backward, and thus, the only 
known copy of what was probably 
Creek’s masterpiece had vanished for- 
ever. 


Epic songs. 


The short fragment quoted was re- 
Turning from 


the campaigns of constructed from memory by the sol- 
Alexander, Mary dier ten years later, on orders from the 
Renault now | Royal Society, which had him hypno- 
presents the world of tized to make his recollections sharper. 
d. Gaps in the poem, as it appears in 
heated bard af sixih- anthologies, are the result of the sol- 
century Athens. dier’s imperfect memory, no doubt ag- 
Pieced together gravated by the buffetings he had taken 
from mere scraps in the prize ring. 
of historical fact, it When the Royal Society published 
emerges as a colorful . 
and vivid mosaic. a work of the fragment, it started a flurry of 
true magic from the acknowledged interest in Creek and his work. Persons 


~ master o: historical fiction. who had known him came forward with 


T EF ISE SI E | their experiences and letters from him, 


and in 1930 a fisherman in Canada 
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produced a complete poem which Pro- 
fessor Timm soon established as Creek 
in his pre-business-school period. 

Mr. Ambrose Snavely-Tyne, a retired 
purser on the White Star Lines, re- 
ra | -| called that while in Bristol in 1905, he 
had met a man who introduced himself 
as Perey Gargle. Gargle was employed 
| asan usher at Madame Winkle's Sport- 
ing Rooms in Granett Street, and it was 
at Madame Winkle's that Snavely-Tyne 
met him. 

Because of the unsavory reputation 
of Madame Winkle's, which persists to 
this day, Snavely-Tyne was reluctant to 
talk, except to insist that Percy Gargle 
was, in fact, the poet Creek, because of 
his eyes. 

“He had a poet's eyes!” said Snavely- 
Tyne. “Flaming with lunacy, they was! 
He was either a poet or that American 
revivalist, the one as travels with his 
own folding chairs, his eyes was just 


Burniord 2p —— "me hat wi" 
hus | Ke It was at this meeting that Creek (or 


ey Pow OA. | Gargle) revealed to Snavely-Tyne that 
ES r” l id p e he was planning to become a cost 
Wn À psg. X t accountant and that the only person in 
v. E qu b. > all the world who cared for him was his 
The new novel by AIV: in | eat, Sidney. 
the author of Vr | Snavely-Tyne’s memoirs are vague as 


ne did iie Mrouohditid to the cat Sidney, but most authorities 
; J 3 P J | accept Professor Timm's findings that 


heart of war-torn Europe—wath a little circus dog Sid Malt t nadie pad 
idney was a Maltese tom Creek ha 


whose antics and heroics bring out the best in 
people in the worst of times. bought from a drunken sailor for the 
price of a bottle. 


"Fine, authentic and entirely different...| was s , 
However, some authorities, especial- 


enthralled’’—James Herriot $7.95 , 
ly in America, believe Creek was refer- 
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ring to a male companion, possibly a 
musician, when he said “eat,” and this 
has led to several articles exploring 
possible unwholesome influences in 
Creek’s poetry. 

A man in northern Michigan last 
year earned a Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in English on the strength of a 
four-hundred-page dissertation on the 
drunken sailor. 


rs. Heloise Gebauer-Carew, a 
baby photographer in Kent, sent 
the Royal Society a registered letter 
offering tc meet Creek anywhere in 





England at her own expense and prove 
he was not Arthur Inez Creek at all, but 
actually her third husband, Jereboam 
Poll, whom she hitherto thought had 
perished with his regiment in the Su- 
dan. 

Mrs. Gebauer-Carew claimed to have 
letters from Creek (Poll) proving her 
case. 

It remained for a commercial fisher- 
man, Ridley Grinpaw of Nova Scotia, to 
produce in 1930 the only complete poem 
thought to have been printed in the run 
that went into waxed sandwich wrap- 
pings. 

Mr. Grinpaw was cutting up a jack 
salmon, preparatory to shipping its in- 
nards to the pet-food interests, when he 
discovered a small glass bottle with a 
screw cap in the fish's maw. Inside the 
bottle was a waxy piece of paper 


printed with the now immortal lines: 


Rose coloured sashes 

Six damask dickeys 

Half a dozen shirts of wool 
Black suit, vest and topper 
Black spot on collar 


The lines were signed “Thomas 
Hotchkiss,” which proves they were the 
work of Creek, since it was probable he 
once lived on Hotchkiss Street in Lon- 
don and "Thomas," when solved as a 
cryptogram in the manner described in 
Professor Timm's monograph, comes 
out "cabbage eater," which is one of the 
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street names by which Creek was 
thought to have been known. 

Scholars consider the lines to be part 
of a much longer poem of great symbol- 
ism, since the mention of the color 
"Rose" and the repetition of the refrain 
"Black" are one of the commonest poet- 
ic symbols for a Partial Withdrawal 
from the Anglican Communion, of 
which, there is reason to believe, Creek 
was an exponent. 

It is often suggested, especially by 
college freshmen, that the lines are not 
a poem at all, but merely a laundry list 
or a tailor's notes. 

There is, of course, no serious doubt 
that the lines are Creek's, and in fact, 
there are those who say the lines will 
ultimately establish him not iust as the 
foremost Victorian poet, but, indeed, as 
the father of contemporary poetry. 
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GEOFFREY HOUSEHOLD’s THE 
LAST TWO WEEKS OF GEORGES 
RIVAC is “just the thing for thriller fans 
who find Le Carré too dense, Ambler too 
dark, MacInnes too bland, and Ludlum 
too dumb,” as Kirkus Reviews points 
out. 













Also from Kirkus: “When French 
businessman Georges Rivac becomes in- 
nocently involved in the crossfire between 
the KGB and a group of East European 
anti-Communists, there are some splen- 
did scenes ahead . . . the drowning of a 
KGB agent on the ferry across the Chan- 
nel . . . an escape from a cabin cruiser 
into the muddy, rural Thames (Georges 
has been captured by the KGB and their 
English cronies); a vividly grisly moment 
when wine is used to eliminate the 
evidence of blood. Such sequences . . . 
are worth the price of admission. . 

And on the way he acquires an ally in 
Zia, a Hungarian beauty and athlete who 
is Superwoman with an accent." 




















And, from the Times Literary Supple- 
ment: “Though some superficialities of 
plot recall Geoffrey Household's classic 
earlier novel, Rogue Male, in spirit his 
latest book is much closer to A Rough 
Shoot, and it is— which says a lot— just as 
absorbing and enjoyable: as light- 
hearted, gay and debonair as Zia herself; 
as thoughtful and resourceful as 
Georges." 













THE LAST TWO WEEKS 
OF GEORGES RIVAC 






by Geoffrey Household 






$9.95 at your bookstore 
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3 THE Coup 

z by John Updike 
x Knopf, $8.95 


The quasi-legendary tale of a fictive 
African nation, this is a departure for 
the author of Couples and Marry Me 
E and the Rabbit books. Its enameled 
prose, shimmering back and forth in 
time, tells the story of Hakim Félix, 
a.k.a. President-for-Life Ellelloü of the 
sub-Saharan country of Kush (Noire 
before 1960). Ellelloû attends MeCarthy 
College in Wisconsin during the 1950s, 
where in classroom as in bed he learns 
i the nuances of American interracial 
stress. He returns to his homeland in 
i time to assist in its anticolonial, anti- 
French revolution, and soon becomes 
its leader. His four wives (plus a newly 


e: acquired concubine) represent every 
stage of the emerging national con- 
sciousness. 


Ellelloà himself plays the Soviets 
against the Americans, mysticism 
against technology, in his obsessive, 
sardonic efforts to bring order—and 
rain—to his drought-stricken country, 
whose northern region alone is larger 
than France. His work takes him on 
mysterious journeys through the glit- 
tering desert. “Hematite, magnetite, 
cassiterite, wolframite, muscovite, mis- 
pickel, and feldspars cast their glints by 
moonlight.” 

After the novel recovers from a slow 
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start and the reader gets the hang of 
Ellelloü's intricate prose, which dips, 
swoops, and qualifies itself like Arabic 
script, there is rauch pleasure to be had 
in Updike's wordplay and the interac- 
tions he sees between America and the 
Third World. But Ellelload, despite his 
charms, is too eontradictory a charac- 
ter to be entirely persuasive, leaping in 
a sentence from the elevated austerities 
of the Koran te wise-ass sarcasm. He 
reaches his dowafall as the novel reach- 
es its erisis, at a Heavenly City in the 
desert full of ranch houses, sprinklers, 
supermarkets, and McDonald’s golden 
arches—an oil town whose existence 
the dictator hed not suspected. Some 
country. Some president. 





PRAXIS 
by Fay Weldon 
Summit Books, $9.95 


"Praxis," we are informed, means 
turning point, culmination, action, even 
orgasm. It is also the given name of 
Praxis Duveen, a blowsy Everywoman 
who is elevated reluctantly into the role 
of feminist heroine. 

An embittered woman not as old as 
she pretends to be, Praxis looks back on 
her life, reelirg off an ironic list of 
accomplishments: “bastard, adulteress, 
whore, committer of incest, murder- 
ess.” Raised by a mad mother and a 
half-mac sister, abandoned first by her 
father and ther by a series of husbands, 
an extravagan: failure as a wife and 
mother, Praxis eventually commits a 
celebrated murder from which she 
emerges both an apostle and a victim of 
the women’s movement. 

The story o? her various rises and 
falls makes a witty commentary on 
fifty years’ worth of changing notions 
about women’s place. Praxis is not 
merely 2 feminist fable, however. This 
tough and enjoyable novel is, at bottom, 
a celebration of the modern art of 
survival. 





THE FOLLOWED MAN 
by Thomas Williams 
Richard Marek, $10.95 


The “followed man” of Thomas Wil- 
liams’s new ncvel is Luke Carr, a hero 
in the old style: strong, brave, intelli- 
gent, a man of conviction. Bereft of his 
much-loved family by a plane crash, he 
cannot help locking over his shoulder to 
see wha: new disasters might be stalk- 
ing him. Plenzy of dangers are there. 
An anonymous Avenger sends him 


threatening notes that accuse him of 
murdering his wife. Scheming women, 
merely unhappy or actually suicidal, 
lay traps to lure him away from his 
happy memories. His friends have be- 
come "flawed, dangerous, too interested 
or needful.” The world is suddenly all 
violence; survival is the only impera- 
tive. 

Luke retreats to the New Hampshire 
woods, where the process of building a 
cabin provides him with the soothing 
feeling that he is in control. But human 
nature is unavoidable even in this rural 
paradise, and although he survives the 
"bashings and dismemberments, plots 
and betrayals" that seem to define his 
life, he does so with the sense that he 
will always be followed by them. 

The attentive, detail-laden prose of 
this somber tale shares many of the 
virtues of Luke's hand-built cabin: it is 
sturdy, attractive, and provides 
warmth in a chilly environment. But 
faults in the construction — frequent co- 
incidences, occurrences that lead no- 
where— point out the ordinariness of a 
plot full of sex and violence, and despite 
the cast of cowed and snarling charac- 
ters, it is never quite possible to believe 
in Luke's paranoia. Disappointingly, 
The Followed Man lacks the depth as 
well as the complexity of Williams's 
award-winning The Hair of Harold 
Roux. 





THE WELSH SONATA 

A KINGDOM 

by James Hanley 
Horizon, $9.95 and $8.95 


British author James Hanley is little 
known to American readers, though 
many critics have praised him as a 
genius of the inner portrait. He has had 
a long and curious career. Born in 1901 
in Dublin, Hanley first wrote mainly 
about life at sea. Eventually he settled 
in Wales, and in the early fifties wrote 
The Welsh Sonata, published now for 
the first time in this country, along 
with his most recent novel, A King- 
dom. 

The Welsh Sonata is a romantic, lyri- 
cal tale about a missing man, whose 
inexplicable departure from a tiny, 
locked-in village haunts the conscience 
of many and draws out the bardic 
talents of a few. The real subject of the 
book is a living and omnipresent net- 
work of private fantasies hoarded 
against the deprivations of a wilder- 
ness. Hanley conjures drama out of the 
seemingly endless inflections of a spare 


assortment of phrases and images that 
bring home “how far a word will go, 
how deep, er how high it can climb.” 

A graver and more conventionally 
psychological werk, A Kingdom is also 
set in Wales. Two sisters, Cadi and 
Lucy, separated for years, meet to bury 
their father, a selfish, obstinate, taci- 
turn widower. Cadi is the durable, ab- 
stemiousspinster who came back to her 
father’s heme, a harsh and remote 
farm, after teaching briefly. Lucy, who 
escaped into marriage, likes her com- 
forts and ‘utters helplessly about in 
her sister’s poor cottage, praying for 
her “life-belt,” David, to arrive. As 
dreams, envy, resentment, affection, 
boredom, and guilt surface during their 
grim weekend, the sisters repeatedly 
and irresistibly break their pact “not to 
quarrel.” Hanley’s lulling, plainsong 
prose leads one gently but effectively 
into several unenviably bleak lives, re- 
deemed by their private order and inner 
resourcefulness. 


A RECKONING 
by May Sarton 
Norton, $9.95 


As A Reckoning opens, Laura Spel- 
man, a genteel Boston widow, has just 
learned that she is dying of cancer. 
Determined to take a candid look at 
herself as a means of tying up loose 
ends, she is surprised to find her 
thoughts turning mostly to women. 

Confiding in strangers, avoiding her 
family, Laura speaks of discovering 
herself as a woman. In particular, she 
examines her relationships with her 
domineering mother and with a dearly 
loved friend, the two people who, she 
feels, have shaped her life most pro- 
foundly. Ironically, as her body be- 
comes increasingly unfamiliar, her old, 
unexamined passions begin to resolve 
themselves. 

A Reckoning, May Sarton's seven- 
teenth novel, is an unpretentious story 
deftly told. Though it turns on current 
themes, it is neither trendy nor stri- 
dent. The book succeeds, unsurprising- 
ly, as a refmed and conventional piece 
of women’s fiction. 





ALWAYS MERRY AND BRIGHT: 
The Life ef Henry Miller 

by Jay Martin 

Capra Press, $15.00 


Excluding these he has written him- 
self, this is probably the most impor- 
tant book ever written about Henry 
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Miller. It is prosaic, literal, occasionally 
banal, but its defects actually create its 
virtues, for the most energetic Ameri- 
can writer of this century is also per- 
haps its greatest liar, in Picasso’s sense: 
*Art is a lie that tells the truth." And 
Martin has revealed much that Miller 
has chosen to hide. 

Martin's huge biography, over 500 
pages long, leans less on Miller's pub- 
lished writings than on hundreds of 
thousands of private letters, manu- 
scripts, memoirs, discarded drafts, and 
interviews. It's a cryptic, negatively 
eloquent narrative of the circumstances 
of Miller’s life, as near as possible to 
the way things were. Its actuality 
makes Miller’s creative struggle all the 
more impressive, as it shows how ob- 
scene, agonized Henry created out of 
the mere, often painful, and sometimes 
silly materials of his life the vigorous, 
often profound legend of his work, the 
way things become. 

There were three phases in the life of 
the Brooklyn tailor’s son. His New York 
period, from 1891 to 1930, governed by 
his first two marriages, when Miller 
laid down the vintages of his writing. 
His miraculous Paris decade, 1930-40, 
governed by the erotic tutelary genius 
of Anais Nin, during which he at last 
conquered his inability to write and 
produced most of his major work, from 
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— "Not so much Gregory Peck in a 
trench coat as Woody Allen in a 
swivet." — Washington Monthly 
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Scoop with commitment, Waugh 
without spleen." —Kirkus Reviews 


$12.50 
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The Tropic of Cancer to The Colossus of 
Maroussi. Finally, the glacial decline of 
his California period, from about 1940 
to the present, full of paintings, mar- 
riages, friendships, celebrity, and in- 
ferior books. 

A wealth of detail of friendship and 
struggle, of circumstance and accident, 
of literary stimulus and response 
makes Always Merry and Bright a 
valuable bridge between the actual life 
and the legend that Miller has made of 
it. Fifty-five superb illustrations. 





CRIMINAL VIOLENCE, CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
by Charles E. Silberman 
Random House $15.00 


Charles Silberman, an apparently 
inexhaustible researcher/reporter, has 
written provocative books about race 
relations and secondary education; now 
he takes on crime and the criminal 
justice system, with mixed results. His 
overarching contentions are not sur- 
prising. Crime is dramatically on the 
upswing (in otaer parts of the world, 
Silberman hastens to say, as well as in 
our own). Remorseless savagery seems 
more and more a characteristic of law- 
less young men. Aspects of our penal 
system do more harm than good. Disre- 
spect for the law has a great deal to do 
with one's sense of one's place in the 
larger cuiture. Silberman veers away 
from conventional criminologists, how- 
ever, in contending that most people 
who conrmit crimes are caught and 
punished. 

Silberman s:akes out what he be- 
lieves is a mzjor disagreement with 
James Q. Wilson, whose writings on 
criminal and police behavior influence 
most contemporary scholarship on 
those issues, and who contends that a 
great many er.minals are frankly be- 
yond rehabilitation (they like what 
they're deing, accept its skewed morali- 
ty, and believe that its rewards are 
preferable to those available in the 
straight world). Silberman, hewing to 
the determinis: line that crime is a way 
of acting out cne’s resentment toward 
the social order, sees great hope for 
“community cevelopment programs" 
that ena5le “pcor people to take charge 
of their own lives . . . gain a sense of 
competence and worth." But after cit- 
ing a couple of particularly noteworthy 
examples, Silberman sighs: "Whether 
this sense of community will be trans- 
lated inte a reduction in criminal vio- 
lence remains to be seen." 

Silberman’s most striking findings 


have to do with the youth court and the 
sentencing system which, he concludes, 
are a great deal more punitive, and 
almost certainly more destructive, than 
their defenders realize. More than 
500,000 children, some of them quite 
young and often guilty of no more than 
disputatiousness with parents, are 
locked up each year in juvenile or adult 
detention centers where they have no 
rights, very little privacy, and are vul- 
nerable to “rehabilitative” strategies 
that embitter them further. As always, 
Silberman writes clearly and dramati- 
cally, though not necessarily with mod- 
esty. 





On HUMAN NATURE 
by Edward O. Wilson 
Harvard, $12.50 


Edward O. Wilson's last book ex- 
plored the biological basis of social 
behavior and enraged just about every- 
one who preferred a nonbiological ex- 
planation of why we, and other 
animals, do what we do. What was 
parenthetical in Sociobiology, however, 
is explicit in On Human Nature, a 
leisurely essay about the uses of the 
scientific method in understanding 
matters usually left to poetry, philoso- 
phy, and theology. 

Wilson tries to show that human 
attitudes toward sex, kindness, and ag- 
gression are traceable to evolutionary 
developments—that they may be 
viewed as adaptive behavior rather 
than as signposts of a divine or extra- 
biological nature. His analysis makes 
lively and thought-provoking reading. 
Wilson elaborately defends himself 
against the idea that he might under- 
value the possibility of some higher 
law, but then he brusquely casts pre- 
cisely that possibility aside. “Tradition- 
al religious beliefs have been eroded,” 
he asserts, “not so much by humiliating 
disproofs of their mythologies as by the 
growing awareness that beliefs are 
really enabling mechanisms for surviv- 
al.” And, while lamenting that human- 
ist critics misjudge his enthusiasm for 
genetic manipulation, Wilson calmly 
contends that “above all, for our own 
physical well-being if nothing else, 
ethical philosophy must not be left in 
the hands of the merely wise." 

If not the *merely wise," then who? 
And toward what end? Wilson has few 
answers to those questions, though his 
challenge to conventional assumptions 
about the origins of ethical debate de- 
serves careful consideration. 
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THE WIND FROM AMERICA by Claude Man- 
ceron. Knorf, $17.95. The second volume 
of Mr. Manceron's enormously detailed, 
person-by-persen history of the French 
Revolution covers the years 1778-1782, 
and is as lively and fast-moving as its 
predecessor. His method of following 
individual careers, however, hints at 
trouble ahead, for his cast of characters 
grows steadily larger and more disor- 
derly and will inevitably continue to do 
so. It already includes Catherine of 
Russia and a cantankerous blacksmith 
in Connecticut. One suspects that the 
guillotine will eome as a positive relief 
to the author and possibly to his read- 
ers. Illustrations, motes, index. Trans- 
lated by Nancy Amphoux. 


FAERIES by Brian Froud and Alan Lee. 
Abrams, $14.95 to December 31; $17.50 
thereafter. Ancther deadpan report on 
the supernatural, but without the sly 
satire that distinguished Gnomes. The 
lavish, colorful illustrations have a no- 
ble pedigree— Parrish to Rackham to 
Bócklin to Dadd and on back to Hiero- 
nymus Bosch. The text contains stray 
grammatical bobbles, shockingly incon- 
gruous in such an elaborately produced 
and pretty book. As for its merit: all 
these magie casement views are a mat- 
ter of personal taste. 


WRITTEN IN BLOOD by Robert Debs Heinl 
and Nancy Gorden Heinl. Houghton Mif- 
flin, $21.95. After nearly three centu- 
ries of misery and abuse, the slaves of 
St. Domingue rose in fury and with 
great courage, persistenee, and the help 
of yellow fever threw out their French 
masters. They taen fought off the inter- 
ference of England and Spain to esta- 
blish an independert Haiti. It was the 
only successful slave rebellion in re- 
corded history. It was also an extremely 
bloody and savage affair, followed by 
equally savage civil wars, followed in 
turn by a succession of incompetent and 
repressive Haitian regimes, for the 
largely illiterate population had nei- 
ther practice in self-government nor 
any example ef decent government 
within its experience. The Heinls tell 
the tragic story carefully and well, from 
the arrival of Columbus in 1492 to the 
death of the appalling “Papa Doc" Du- 


The Perfect Smokers Gift. 
The Royal Family Assortment of 
Pure Cigarettes by Nat Sherman. 






custom made, extra 
mild. ONLY THE 
TOP 10% of pure, na- 
tural tobaccos are 
selected by us. 
Our Royal Family Assort- 
ment includes Fantasia in 
assorted colors and Double 
Long 164, both 6%” in 
length. The other cigar- 

ettes are Queen size, 4” 

long. Sherman’s cigar- 

ettes are ideal for the dis- 
criminating smoker. The 
11 box assortment makes 
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The price is $16 which 
includes free shipping and 
our 36 page color cata- 
log. When in New York, 
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“A rare and 
fascinating 


insider’s view of Russian, 
East European and 
Chinese roles in the Viet- 
nam War ... the author 
sheds considerable new 
light on Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, Soviet foreign policy 
(and) matters of internal 
Soviet politics.” 

— Donald S. Zagoria, 
Foreign 
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"a sense of wonder 
and openness" 


In the immense wilderness of 
Amazonia live traditional soci- 
eties still untouched by modern 
civilization, hundreds of species 
of pu and animal life still 
unknown to biological science. 
Combining a naturalists eye for 
details with an explorer's bold- 
ness and curiosity, Alex Shou- 
matoff provides “a refreshing 
sense of wonder and openness... 
In this multifaceted travelogue, 
jungle life takes on a personal 
dimension:'— *Library Journal. 
Photos. $10.00 
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valier in 1971, and there is no hope in 
any of it. Bibliography, notes, index, 
appendixes, illustrations. 


JORGE Luis Borces by Emir Rodriguez 


Monegal. Dutton, $17.95. Mr. Monegal, 
confronted with a biographical subject 
whose life consists almost entirely of 
writing and tzlking, has resorted to 
Freud to create an illusion of action. 
Regardless of what Borges says he 
meant, Mr. Monegal invokes psychiatry 
to prove that he unwittingly meant 
otherwise, igncring the fact that the 
ironic, oblique, widely learned Borges 
always does mean otherwise, with noth- 
ing unwitting about it. 


ERNEST by Peter Buckley. Dial, $17.50. 


Cameras loved Hemingway, and the 
photographs assembled by Mr. Buckley 
make a striking display. The album 
begins in 1899 with a baby who has a 
distinetly flirtatious twinkle in his eye 
and ends in 1961 with a haggard, ob- 
securely terrified, still handsome old 
man. It is the visible passage of time 
that makes these pictures so touching— 
and they are truly very touching. The 
accompanying biographical text ap- 


pears to have bzen designed for readers | 


at the junior-h gh level. 





THE FLOUNDER by Giinter Grass. Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovizh, $12.00. Mr. Grass has 
undertaken in his latest novel to re- 
count the history of Europe in terms of 
an eternal triangle consisting of man, 
woman, and foed, plus a world spirit in 
the shape of the folktale talking floun- 
der who, at first a partisan of man, is 
currently swi-zching his support to 
woman in response to the feminist 
movement. The whole affair is set in 
and about Danzig, from neolithic 
swamp to modern city. His scheme per- 
mits the author to exercise a great deal 
of surface ingenuity of the kind em- 
ployed by those Victorian architects 
who achieved the fashionable Gothic 
effect by wreathing a plain box with 
jigsaw woodwork. There is not a single 
original idea behind Mr. Grass's stylis- 
tic ornament. Translated by Ralph 
Manheim. 


LIMERICKS: Toc Gross by Isaac Asimov 
and John Ciardi. Norton, $7.95. The fore- 
words, in which the collaborators hap- 
pily revile eack other, are amusing, but 
the gentlemen nave overlooked a fact of 
poetic life: It `s impossible to write a 
limerick too gross, but dead easy to 
write a gross too dull. 














Your Body 


Biofeedback 
at its best 
Beata Jencks 


A practical self-help guide to 
new mind-body techniques that 
promise to end the destructive 
stresses of daily life. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 
$11.95 Cloth 
$ 6.95 Paper 


"nj Nelson-Hall 


325 W. Jackson, Chicago 60606 


THE GREAT MUTINY 


INDIA 1857 
by CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT 


“The best one-volume narrative to 
date" (Daily Telegraph, London) 
cf the bloody, complicated, and 
probably unnecessary Indian Mu- 
tiny of 1857, based on a wealth of 
eyewitness material. 

5 illus. 
$15.95 
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“I am signalling to you; 
says the author o 
One Day on Beetle Rock. 


"Read this book?’* 


“David Rains Wallace has 
spent five years with his flash- 
light and, more important, his 
insight...To our delight he has 
taken us into the dark range of 
animals’ lives, and his pen has 
been dipped in the black magic 
of nocturnal happenings.’ 
—Sally Carrighar* 
"Vividly recreates the experi- 
ence of the wilderness for 
those who may never go there” 
—Library Journal 
With 4 full-color and 10 black- 
and-white paintings by 
Roger Bayless. $8.95 paper, 
$15.00 cloth 























A Naturalist’s Night Notebook 
by David Rains Wallace 


A STERRA CLUB BOOK 


SEAL SONG by Brian Davies and Eliot 
Porter. Viking, $14.95. Mr. Porter’s pho- 
tographs of baby seals are enchanting, 
while Mr. Davies’s account of the annu- 
al slaughter of these helpless animals is 
agonizing. 


BYRON’S LETTERS & JOURNALS edited by 
Leslie A. Marchand. Harvard, $13.50. 
Volume 8 of these endlessly fascinating 
records covers the year 1821, in which 
Byron spent money on an abortive Ital- 
ian revolution, fumed over the legal 
entanglements of his English property, 
badgered his publisher for more money, 
roared in rage over bad proofreading, 
read an impressive variety of books, 
and wrote (how did he find the time?) 
an impressive amount of poetry, includ- 
ing Cain, in his “fiercest Metaphysical 
manner—like Manfred and all that." 
Glum, mischievous, sensible, outra- 
geous—he was indeed, as the subtitle 
has it, "bern for opposition," although 
he once put it more simply, admitting 
that he was "from natural temper and 
bile, . . . not able te keep quiet." 


THE ACTORS LIFE: JOURNALS 1956-1976 
by Charlton Heston, edited by Hollis AI- 
pert. Dutton, $12.95. Probably the most 
interesting aspect of these journals, at 
least for the nontheatrical reader, is 
their reveiation of the length of time, 
the miles of travei, and the intricate 
negotiations required to get any film 
project before the cameras. One can 
only marvel at the actor's patience. One 
can also enjoy his flashes of humor and 
his quick, kindly sketches of various 
colleagues. Illustrations. 


GERMAN ARTIST ON THE TEXAS FRONTIER 
by William W. Newcomb, Jr. Texas, 
$19.95. Friedrich Richard Petri, with 
friends and kin, settled in Texas in the 
1850s and did not survive long. But 
while he lived, he painted what he saw 
there, including feathered Indians and 
parasoled iadies. Mr. Newcomb's text 
elucidates the background of Petri's 
work and explains the wild mixture of 
people and arrangements that existed 
on the Texas frontier in those days, 
making a most engaging piece of re- 
gional history. —Phoebe-Lou Adams 
SR OS TT 
LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


John Simon is theater critic for New 
York magazine. 


John Fergus Ryan is the author of a 
collection ef short stories, The Nut 
House Pickings. 





AUGUST 


German information Center 


A Aglobal crisis, a human drama. 


THE 
IDES OF 


Drawing on extensive research and 
interviews, Curtis Cate examines 
the Berlin Crisis in terms of its 
impact both on global politics and 
on the men and women who lived 
through it. 'Excellently written...a 
very searching analysis.’ 

— Adam B. Ulam, Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University 


The Berlin Wall Crisis 1961 
Curtis Cate illustrated, $15.00 


EVGNS 














Answers 

to the 

November 

Puzzler, 
*DECIPHERMENT" 


j]ezr 
Fr ice 


Clue answers are "de-ciphered "—i.e., all O's are removed. First letters of 
Across answers spell “T am sick of love'— Bible" (from “The Song of 
Solomon”). 


Across. 2. 'M-PORTS 6. ALL-OT (rev. of to) 10. MON-SOON 11. SOMNOLENT 
(anag.) 12. ISOTHERM (anag.) 14. C(L)OP 17. KETONE (hidden) 18. OVERBLOWN 
(pun) 19. FORMS (double def.) 22. LOCO-MOTIVES 24. 0-ATMEAL (anag. + o) 
25. VOL-ANT 31. EPI-TO-ME (pie anag.) 34. BOOTLESS (pun; double def.) 35. 
INMOST (anag.) 36. B-OILER 37. LESSONS (homophone) 38. EN(V)OYS (anag. + 
v) Down. 1. COMIC (hidden) 2. INSOLENT (anag.) 3. MO(S)T 4. ROSE (double 
def.) 5. TOM-OR-ROW 6. A-LONE (anag. + a) 7. LECTOR (anag.) 8. LO(ND)ON 9. 
TOOTLES (anag.) 13. HO(BB)LE 15. PRIM-O 16. HOLOCAUST (anag. + us) 17. 
KNOT (hidden) 19. F(IJLIP-IN-O 20. OMEN (rev. of Nemo) 21. PARBOIL (anag.) 
23. M-OLESTS (anag. + m) 26. A-TOLL 27. TENORS (homophone) 28. STONE 
(anag.) 29. B-LOOMS 30. PESOS (anag.) 32. P-ROBE 33. M(ONE)Y 
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T heAdantic 
CÜZZLER |. 





STARLIGHTS 


Answers to all clues are seven 
letters long. They are to be 
entered with first letters in the 
appropriately numbered star 
nuclei, with the remaining letters 
orbiting sequentially, starting in 
any point and going in either 
direction. The 30 peripheral star 
points not shared by interlocking 
stars will contain an apt message 
beginning at the apex. Answers 
include one proper noun and two 
slightly uncommon words at 5 
and 28. Punctuation in the clues 
may be used deceptively. 





1. Doddering about, start to sing 
with feeling 

2. Take a piece of pastry and 
straighten out errant mate 

3. Constantine's heart converted, 
like a flash of lightning 

4. Container featured in baby 
kangaroo travel 

5. Forming a ring, wipe out a 
king 

6. Leader of underworld held in 
brutal thrashing involving a 
pipe 

7. Run test, exploding charge 

8. Feel sick, turning in money for 
housing dependent 





by Emily Cox and Henry Rathvon 





X n X 
MCA OM 
rS 
COO ee: 
Te cx. 
weed $4 
gee eee 
Yorn 


EK Xx 
V 


diens i fit 


. Chief of staff — erooked and 


pompous 


. Shortstop breaking up run is 


Lucky 


. While eating, nitrogen enters 


upset stomachs 


. Official agreement about kid 
. Suspicious name on notes of 


debt 


18. 6,350—some gall! 28. Sea creature is stirring— warn 
19. Women cen be seen in these King Henry 
conveyances—look inside 29. Compare quarter-back with a 


14. Collections of foreign-U.S. 
terms 

15. Strain, swelter, struggle 

16. Black places in crowds (two 
words) 

17. Casters cast her! 


20. Several of Cousteau's men at spearman 
mid-ocear 30. Butcher's heart is in baked 
21. Honors accorded to a patriot goods and candlesticks 
22. For Callas, a fabulous place to 31. The craziest, coolest cats! 
sing (two words) 32. Covers up to $1000 damages 
23. Lawsuit after loud party 33. Gives supreme cries of pain 
24. Zero in—knife draws back! 34. Primarily screech owl's 
25. Engines conk out less when weapon 
tuned 35. Ten kids should be disciplined 
26. Subjects to change, concerning with greatest consideration 
Jaws? 36. Splitting up is moist! 
27. “Sweetheart swapping” done 37. Small fry cuts the lawn 
in terse ad around hotel 


Note: The instructions above are the special instructions for this month’s puzzle. It is 


assumed that you know how to decipher clues. For a complete introduction to clue-solving, write to The 
Atlantic Renrint Denartment. enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


The solution to last month’s 
Puzzler appears on page 99. 


-— 








ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


LITERARY INTERESTS 





BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and priees. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING ON 4 BUDGET. Paperback, cloth. 
Free details. WRITERS, Box 285E, Floral Park, N.Y. 
11001. 





WRITERS: "UNSAL/SLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 19022. 





EDITING, REVISING. TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, ?.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91 BOS. 





POETRY, SHORT STORY CONTESTS— Prizes, pos- 
sible publication. For details, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Potpourri International, Pub- 
lisher Box 6183Z, Wyomissing, Pa. 19610. 





Editing, revising manuscripts. Sally R. Hayashi, 
5342 N. Winthrop, €nicago 60640 





POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $3. 
LYF-J, Box 722, ingtewocd, CA 90307. 





NEW POETRY. SHORT STORY, ARTICLE WRITING 
CONTESTS—Prizes possible publication. For de- 
tails, send self-addressed. stamped envelope. Pot- 
pourri International Publishers, Box 6183-Y, Wyo- 
missing, PA. 19610. 





SELL YOUR POEMS Free Details /Guaranteed Pub- 
lications, Box 83-A, Murfreesboro, North Carolina 
27855 





POETRY WANTED far anthology. New writers wel- 
come. No payment. Send several. PUBLISHERS, 
Box 3455-A. Knoxville, TN 37917. 





BOOK PUBLISHING— manuscripts and inquiries 
invited. Fiction, nomfiction and poetry. Free AU- 
THORS' GUIDE TO FUBLICATION. Write Dorrance 
& Company, Dept. M, 35 Cricket Terrace, Ard- 
more, PA 19003 





FILM WRITING . . . How to Write Educational and 
Technical Films. $4.35. HOYT, Box 3342-A, Law- 
rence, Kansas 66044 





HANDSOME: Y produced LIMITED editions Poetry, 
prose; fiction, non-fiction; Line, wash, color, black 
and white; Designed. written with excellence in 
mind. THE TIDAL PRESS Cranberry Isles, Me. 
04625 Write fer FREE CATALOGUE 





UROBOROS—literary review—myths, dreams, 
archetypes—researching creativity. Subscrip- 
tion—3 issues/$5; sample/$2; catalog/SASE. 
UROBOROS. 111 North Tenth Street, A#1 Olean, 
N.Y. 14760. 





PASSAGE Poetry Contest. Thirty Winners will re- 
ceive attractive medallions and will be published in 
Passage. Deadline for entries: March 19, 1979. 
Winners will be amnounced May 3, 1979. 
Themes— “Victory "Defeat" “Discovery” 60 
line maximum. Final ##dge—Lueien Stryk. For sub- 
missions or information, write to “All Nations 
Poetry Contest". Triton College, 2000 Fifth Ave- 
nue, River Grove. Illinois 


BOOKS 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission. Dept. FB, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 








BOOKS 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. 
subjects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 tities and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 








25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print books. Add 40¢ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 





Books: Used, rare, serious, scholarly. Free lists 
issued. Schneemann, 5710 S. Dorchester, Chica- 
go, IL 60637 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors. Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet and 
free manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. YKX, 
84 Fifth Avenue New York 10011. 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS, 


remainders, imports and reprints on all subjects, art, 


history, biography, fiction, and much, much more. 
Over 3,000 titles in our huge catalog of fantastic 
bargains! Write today for a free copy: 


Hamilton, Box 1252A, Danbury, Gt 06810 








ALL CATEGORIES USED BOOKS LIST, 50¢. 
JAYNES, 219 LEMASTER, MEMPHIS, TN. 38104 





PERIODICALS 





There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for free- 
lance writers. Each issue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $12 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscription, mail $4.00 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 





NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 coun- 
tries! Sampler: Five countries—$2.98. FREE BRO- 
CHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-AB, Dana 
Point, California 92629 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
9883-A, Washington, D.C. 20015. 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, 
2917 ATLANTIC, ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 





YESTERDAY'S BOOKS LOCATED, no obligation. 
OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 3253X, San 
Clemente, CA 92672 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE color catalog offers scores of hard-to-find 
home library accessories. Antioch Bookplate 
Company, Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 
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SERVICES 





Freedom of Information Act request letters and 
litigation done by Washington law firm. Daniels and 
Burchfiel 2914 M St. NW., Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202) 333-8998. 





PUBLISHED ENGLISH STYLIST: Ghostwriting, ed- 
iting. strictly confidential. Nonfiction, fiction. Pa- 
pers, speeches, theses, dissertations, books. 
Southern California libraries. Write for writing 
samples, information. Dr. Robert Henry Brown, 
Portfolios Limited, Box 901-D, Alpine, Calif. 
92001. (714) 445-5944. 





THE READER/for MANAGEMENT 
We are your personal reader. The Reader brings 
you monthly reports on articles of professional 
and personal interest to managers, selected from 
eighty periodicals. $25/year, 12 issues. Special 
1978 issue, JAPAN, INC., $2. The Reader, P.O. 
Box 177, Cohasset, Ma. 02025. 





PUBLICIST—with respected Washington advertis- 
ing & PR firm offers expert publicity services to 
book authors and publishers wishing to increase 
promotional exposure and book sales in the Prime 
Book Market of Baltimore-Washington area. 
WRITE: Paula Marmon, 1737 De Sales St. 
N.W. #300, Wash. D.C. 20036 (202-347-5414). 





RECORDS AND TAPES 


RECORDS-TAPES! Discounts to 73%; all labels; no 
purchase obligations; newsletter; discount divi- 
dend certificates; 100% guarantees. Free details. 
Discount Music Club, 650 Main St., Dept. 37-1278, 
New Rochelle, New York 10801. 


NOTICE: RECORD RATERS WANTED 
(No experience required) Each month you will 
receive nationally released albums to rate. THERE 
IS NO EXTRA CHARGE for the LP's you receive. 


You pay a small membership fee which covers all 
costs of the LP's. We pay postage. In return for your 
opinion, build your LP collection. ‘First come basis." 
For application write: EARS, DEPT 777 Box 10245. 
5521 Center St.. Milwaukee, WI 53210. 


© 1975 E.A.R.S. 


STAMPS 





PENFRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 
rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 





Wow! 110 All Different Germany 10€. Commemo- 
ratives, Airmails, High Values, Big Catalog, bargain 
lists. Also, fine stamps from our approval service, 
which you may return without purchases and 
cancel service at any time. Jamestown Stamp, 
Dept. A128AM, Jamestown, NY 14701 





Free! Big Bargain Catalog—New Edition listing 
thousands of bargains including U.S. & B.N.A. 
Stamps, packets, albums, accessories and sup- 
plies. Also, fine stamps from our approval service 
which you may return without purchases and 
cancel service at any time. Jamestown Stamp, 
Dept. E128AM, Jamestown, NY 14701 





MUSIC 





Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Rare Quality. Ger- 
man Masterbuilder Perfection. Catalog. Gregoire 
Distributors, 10551 Victory N.E., Seattle, Washing- 
ton 98125. 
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MUSIC 





KITS Lute, viola da gamba, harps, vielle, psaltery, 
hammered dulcimer, dulcimer. Finished instru- 
ments. James Cox, Luthier, 429 Fawcett St., Balti- 
more, Md. 21211 


PINE Se a 
AND HARPSICHORDS 


BY ARNOLD DOLmETSCA, LTP. 
ARE AVAILABLE. 


MANY MODELS ARE IN STO 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


“cK For 


BOSTON AREAS 
AEOLIAN WORKSHOP 
10 760 GEACON) ST. 

BROOKLINE, MASS 


PHONE (617 


2734- DUM 








CHAMBER MUSIC FURNITURE; hardwood stands, 
benches, accessories. Traditional elegant designs. 
Free catalog: Early Music Stands, Drawer 530, 
P.O. Box 277, Palo Alto, CA 94302 





RECIPES 





Vegetarian Recipes: delicious collection of dips, 
soups, salads and entrees. Many designed to 
accommodate strict vegetarians. All very tasty. 
Send $2.25 to E.B Lyell, 1307 20th Ave., Apt. 204, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94122 





Grandma's Four Authentic Old Italian Recipes. 
$2.00, P.O. Box 4538 Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208 





NEW CHOCOLATE COATING SECRETS. Easy 
method for perfect results. Delicious turtle recipe 
included. $1.00 sase to EASY MELT, 948 Oakland 
Ave, Waukesha, Wis. 53186 





Wine Serving Expert—Serve wine confidently. 
New book tells how to, when to and which wine to 
serve. $3 Mackline P.O. Box 184 Dresser, WI 
54009 





CHEF'S BEST RECIPES. TURKEY—STUFFING— 
GRAVY $2.00 PO BOX 371 NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 
MASS. 02161 





Heirloom Recipes. Meals, desserts, specialties. 24 
page booklet, $2.25. Woodland Press, Box 447 
Madison, N.J. 07940. 





Grama Rap's ‘‘Poppycock"’ Recipes. Send $1.00 
"Nannygoat'' Dept. A, P.O. Box 297 St. Charles, 
Mo. 63301 





Southern Bourbon Cookery: pie, pot roast yams. 
$1. SACS, Emporium, 1967 San Marco Blvd., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 32207 





RECIPES FOR LOVERS, Munchers and Other 
Strangers! Creative snacks. $1, sase, RECIPES, 
Box 163, Newton. Mass. 02195. 





The ORIGINAL BOSTON BAKED BEANS, from BOS- 
TON—$2.00, SASE. Stanfield, 8 Peabody Terrace, 
#21, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 





MAKE YOUR COMPANY FEEL SPECIAL! Simple 
ingredients and procedure for my pie crust, wine 
cake and beer bread recipes. Send SASE plus 
$1.00 or $2.50 for all three to P.O. Box 735 Miami, 
Florida 450735 
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RECIPES 





Exotic Japanese dirners. Complete menu's, direc- 
tions. $3.00 Food 6204 W. 63rd Street Chicago, II 
60090 





POTATO PANCAKES. $1. SASE HRC 51 BALDWIN 
STREET, BOSTON, MA 02129 





GUAMANIAN Recipes: Soup, Rice, Sauce, Meat. 
$1.00 and SASE. Box 20213, Main Facility, Guam 
96921 





DESSERTS FROM MOM'S MONTANA KITCHEN. 3 
for $1.00. Carlin, 572 Waldo Pt., Sausalito, Ca. 
94965. 





3 Hearty Chicken Recipes African, American & 
Hungarian Send $2 & SASE B. Dube P.O. Box 54 
Port Reading, N.J. 07064 





PATISSERIE FRANCAISE, treasured family recipes, 
4 heavenly French desserts, delightful, easily pre- 
pared, $2.00. VERONIQUE, 1030 ST-JOSEPH, E., 
MONTREAL 





HORS D'OEUVRES extraordinaire! Incredible crab- 
meat dip. Hot, cheesey clam salad rolls. Hot 
langostino dip. $3.00, SASE, GALETONIC, 15 
Brace Averue, Bristol, CT. 06010. 





8 Super simple sweets—$2.00 Canderson, Box 
70, Lucan, Ontario. Canada, NOM 2JO 





REBECCA'S NEW ENGLAND APPLE PAN 
DOWDY -—Unique recipe perfect for holidays. $2. 
Winner, 157 South St., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
02167 





FOR HOLIDAY BAKING...Cookie cutter recipe 
makes DELICIOUS. not just decorative, cookies. 
Decorating tips included. $1.00, SASE to COOK- 
IES, 2720 Oak, Highland Park, Il. 60035. 





ART 





Antique Oriental Procelain Pottery $60.00- 
$3000.00— Bernie Berman 755 Isenberg Honolu- 
lu 96826 





ECOLOGY 





ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





DOCTORAL PROGRAMS FOR THE FULL TIME 
PROFESSIONAL. Apply your knowledge and abili- 
ties toward goals that are personally meaningful 
and social’y significant. Walden University offers 
its nationwide network of recognized scholars in 
support o* the full-time professional's doctoral 
objectives. New and significant ED.D & Ph.D. 
programs available on East and West coast cam- 
puses. For catalog and information write to: 
WALDEN UNIVERSITY, Room A, 801 Anchor Rode 
Drive, Naples, Florida 33940. 





ADULT DEGREE PROGRAM for self-motivated 
adults. Two-week residencies in Vermont alter- 
nate with 6-month home study projects under 
faculty supervision leading to fully accredited B.A. 
Also unusual Residential, Graduate and Teacher 
Certification programs available. Approved for 
payment of Veterans benefits. Write: Box 83, 
A.D.P., Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont 
05667. Goddard College admits students without 
regard to race, color, nationality, sex or handi- 
cap. 





YOU CAN BECOME a professional astrologer in 
twelve easy lessens!! Diploma awarded!! Free 
details. Dr. Jim Hayes & Associates, 1605 Bel- 
monte-AM, Murray, Kentucky 42071. 
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CONSUMER INTEREST 


YOUR LEAST EXPENSIVE WHEELS are the wheels 
you already own! WHY TRADE IT IN? The Car 
Owner's Manual Detroit Will Not Provide. How to 
keep your car young year after year, $4.95, plus 
$1 postage and handling. Strait & Co., P.O. Box 
331A, Princeton, NJ 08540 


ATTENTION: We introduced much of the East 
Coast to SHEEPSKIN. Whatever your need— 
SHEEPSKIN coats, vests, hats, mittens, slippers, 
rugs, seat covers, suede, etc.—contact us! LOW- 
EST PRICES ANYTIME!! Wholesale-Retail. Free 
brochure. Strausstown Fur Shop, Strausstown, 
Pa. 19559. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETTER!! 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming!! Free details 

s Intermountain-2C, 3506 Birch, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001. 





Radio-TV Jobs . . . Stations hiring nationwide! 
Free details: ‘‘Job Leads," 1680-GX Vine, Holly- 
wood, CA 90028. 





Airlines are hiring! Excellent pay, benefits, travel. 
All positions, Employment Package, listing compa- 
nies that hire: Instructions, sample resume, cover 
letters included $10.00 Aviation Careers, Box 
216-0, Windham, N.H. 03087 





USE YOUR FOREIGN LANGUAGE to get a better 
job. Comprehensive, factual guide. $4.00. Colum- 
bia Language Services, Department 23, Box 
28365, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





DISCOVERY LAND. Unique “Psychiatric Hospital 
Without Walls.” Combining the challenge of wilder- 
ness living with modern therapeutic techniques. 
Exciting opportunities for counselors motivated to 
work with adolescents. Nationwide travel. Box 
912, Bryan, Texas 77801, 713/822-7326. 





SEAFARING JOBS—Good pay, no experience. 
Men, women. Stamped, long envelope. Globetrot- 
ter, Box 1266-ATO, Kansas City 64141. 





GET EDUCATION JOB You want! School, college 
openings USA and Foreign for Teachers, Librari- 
ans, Administrators. EISL, BOX 622X, Newton, 
Massachusetts 02162 





Hawaii—How To Get A Job: Men/Women . . . 
rush $5 for a fact-filled book that may change your 
life to: Clothe The Naked—AM Box 27984, Hono- 
lulu, HI 96827 





TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATIVE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES available at INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS in U.S. 
and abroad. Elementary and secondary schools 
are now looking for your experience and interest. 
Positions available in January; schools abroad 
looking for September. Sandoe & Associates, na- 
tional and international placement. Call toll free. 
800-225-7986 or (617) 262-5380 from Massachu 
setts. 





OREGON JOBS!...Real living! Free information. Or- 
egon Jobs, Box 5160A, Salem, Oregon 97304 





FLORIDA EMPLOYMENT —This months study of 
Job and Business Opportunities on the Treasure 
Coast. $2 refundable. Florida INFO Dept C, 1525 
20th Street, Vero Beach, Fla. 32960. 
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OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT. . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,009—. Employment International, 
Box 2921 ^-YZ, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 


Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide-trave!. Guide-$3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Ameri- 
ca, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8@0D to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 10!1G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND!! Exciting Opportuni- 
ties. Countless Occupations. High paid. Latest 
information, forms $2.60. Austco Box 8489-YY, 
Long Beach, California 90808 


OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Complete infor- 
mation plus Wortdwide Directory—$2.00. Oppor- 
tunities, Box 19107-YZ, Washington, DC 20036. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Counce! 1239 Apache Junction, Arizona 
85220 


START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare 
time. Resumes Pause, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J.0764- 


Bumper Sticker Printing Device. Cheap, Simple, 
Portable. Free Details. Bumper, POB 22791 (AE), 
Tampa, FL. 33622. 


STAY HOME! EARNIMONEY addressing envelopes. 
New Genuine offer 15€. Lindco, 3636-AM Peter- 
son, Chicago, 60659 





IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable world- 
wide, mail osder business from home, without 
capital or travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk 
examination. Experience unnecessary. Free Re- 
port Mellinger, Dept. G108C, Woodland Hills, Cali- 
fornia 91367 





MISEMPLCYED? Start successful used-book 
store! Details, Dep't A, 400 Carr, Denver 80226 





ULTIMATE ANSWER to your search for genuine 
mail order success Send sase. G. Tucker, 4389 
Audubon, Detroit. MI 48224 





GET OUT OF DEBT!! Secret law ERASES debts, 
CREATES wealth! Free report—Blueprints 
3t HH12, 453 W256, NYC 10471 





COUNSEL PROFESSIONALLY— perform wed- 
dings, baptisms—become a minister! Ordainment 
certificate, $B0.0D. Divinity degree, $25.00. DI- 
VINE IMMORTALITY CHURCH, Drawer 147, Day- 
ton, Washingten 99828. 





INTERESTED IN @WNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money 


‘making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
"Send name for FREE 5 month subscription to 


Salesman's. Opportunity Magazine, Dept. O68, 
1460 Hanceck Center, Chicago 60611. 





Earn immediately stuffing envelopes. $250.00 
weekly. National X3364. indialantic, Fla. 32903. 





$100.00 DAY POSSIBLE!!! Buying Scrap Gold. 
FREE DETAILS: MEREDITH, Box 1121BE Reno, 
NEV. 8951C 





REAL ESTATE 





GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! ‘Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus current nationwide listings—$2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YN, Washington, D.C. 20036 





VACATIONS 


HOMES FOR EXCHANGE 

EXCHANGE PROFESSIONAL-EXECUTIVE HOMES. 
Villa rentals. Inquiline inc., Box 208-A, Katonah, 
NY 10536 








VACATION RENTALS 





JAMAICA—Staffed beachfront villa, tennis, surf/ 
snorkel, friendly fishing village; package airfares. 
Pictures: Noel, 141-A Ridgefield, Hartford, CT 
06112. (203) 247-0759. 





HAITI—Staffed beachfront villas—club facilities, 
personal guided tours primitive surroundings, su- 
perb side trips—reasonable—pictures, Cabot, 31 
Central St., Manchester, Mass. (617) 526-1616 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, 5th 
edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, monas- 
teries, manor houses, palaces, 18 countries, 465 
photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 180 pages. $5.45 
postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., 
East Meadow, NY 11554. 





TRAVEL 





REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking, 
and wines in a comfortable French home in rural 
BURGUNDY. Small groups, adults only. For infor- 
mation ''Yetabo"', Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 
France. 





SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Bushflying—Jeeping— 
Rafting—Hiking. Natural history expeditions ex- 
plore remote southwestern frontiers. Geology/ 
Archaeology/Botany. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, 
Dept-116, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 





Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accommoda- 
tions. Cheaper than staying home. Freighters 163- 
09 A280 Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 





EXTRAORDINARY SOUTH PACIFIC TRAVEL. Write 
GoodTravel Tours, 5332 College Avenue, Oakland, 
California 94618. 





Become a Sparetime Travel Agent, detailed guide- 
book explains how, Commissions, Travel Benefits, 
send $2.95, SAV Travel Box 571-A Hicksville, New 
York 11802 





ST. VINCENT & THE GRENADINES—for a great 
"experience" vacation away from crowds and 
commercialism. Small, personal accommodations 
(no high-rises) from modest to luxurious. Bro- 
chure and Visitor's Guide from Lauf Associates, 
Dept. A, Rt. 6, Bethel, Conn. 06801. 


RENT A PRIVATE ESTATE with staff, pool, court— 
ultimate luxury—VillaWorld, Kimberton, PA 19442 
(215) 935-1150 


WORLD TRAVELERS: “International Travel NEWS" 
Latest info—next 12 issues $5.95— Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 2120 28th St.—P, Sacramento, CA 
96818. 


DISCOVER THE ANCIENT INCA EMPIRE. Exciting 
expeditions to the Andes of Peru and Bolivia. Visit 
Machu Picchu, Lake Titicaca, Indian villages, mys- 
terious ruins and colonial cities. FORUM TRAVEL 
INTERNATIONAL, Dept. AM, 2437 Durant #208, 
Berkeley, CA 94704. 
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GIFTS 





Authentic Greek necklace-bracelet sets. Hand- 
made, 6 ceramic beads per set. Beautiful any 
color: $5 M. C. Penniman, 326 W87 2F, NYC, NY 
10024 212-787-3016 





MUSICAL BELL BOXES, musical clocks, musical 
pendants. Write SERVICE, Box 3253X, San Cle- 
mente, CA 92672 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALLBUM—world’s best; 
holds 200 cards— $9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115. 








Hilarious ‘True History of Murphy's Laws", bonus 
"McDonald's Corollary". Celtic printed parch- 
mented poster. Frameable. $3.00 postpaid. The 
Sawmill Press, PO Box 783, Bedford IN 47421. 





GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


JEEPS — $59.30! — CARS — $33.50! — 200,000 
ITEMS!—GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—Most COM- 
PREHENSIVE DIRECTORY AVAILABLE tells how, 
where to buy—YOUR AREA—$2.00—MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE—Government Information 
Services Department GM-12, Box 99249, San 
Francisco, California 94109 (433 California) 


MISCELLANY 


COLLECTING MILITARY MEDALS? List 50¢. Ver- 
non, Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 














"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. Short, simple method of acquiring powerful 
memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
ates extraordinary knowledge, talents. Learn 
"how" you remember ''why" you forget. Free 
information. Institute of Advanced Thinking, 
845AT Via Lapaz, Pacific Palisades, California 
90272. 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your favor- 
ite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identi- 
ty, Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation- 
al correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. Her- 
mes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 11, 
Germany 


LONELY!! Meet “New” Singles. World, Box 3876- 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS get cultured, single, wi- 
dowed or divorced persons acquainted Nation- 
wide. Established 1970. Write BOX AE Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081 





LONELY? Have nationwide friends. Enclose 
stamp. Exciting, Box 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 





MEET SINGLES WORLDWIDE! Free information. 
"International", Box 1716-AT, Chula Vista, CA 
92012 
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MISCELLANY 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE T-SHIRTS—Choose from 
our selection of 43 snappy sayings in 18 different 
languages, each one screen printed on a fine, 
colored T-shirt. Send 25¢ for brochure: CORNU- 
COPEIA T-SHIRTS. Box 9301A, Madison, WI 
53715. 





NEGATIVE ION GENERATORS—produces moun- 
tain clean air, music for relaxation and meditation, 
biomagnetism, and much more. Catalogue-25¢. 
Cheops, 8143-A Big Bend, St. Louis, Mo. 63119 





Are Bill Collectors Destroying Your Marriage? Find 
togetherness in getting out of debt. $3.00 Spann 
PO BOX 686 Beacon NY, 12508. 





Get a different perspective on current events by 


^ corresponding with someone overseas. Illustrated 


brochure free. Friends Worldwide, CP-95/D Anjou, 
Montreal, Canada. 





Date-A-Mate, Single, Widowed, Divorced mem- 
bers anxious to meet you. All Ages. All areas. Low 
cost. Unlimited introductions. Free Brochure. In- 
ternational, 4224F Winnetka, Mpls, MN 55428 





FREE SINGLES LIST!!!! Send stamp. L-O-V-E, Box 
1224, Venice, California 





BUILD a Beautiful PRE-CUT Log Home or Cabin! 
CEDAR or PINE KITS from $3900. Brochure $3.50. 
Dealership Information Package $5.00. Wilderness 
Log Homes, Route 2-(ATL128C), Plymouth, Wis- 
consin 53073. 















WEAR MOZART 


Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Vivaldi, Woolf, Thoreau, Dostoevsky, 
Fitzgerald, Joyce, Sherlock Holmes, Kafka, D.H.Lawrence, Sand, 
Shakespeare, Tolkien, Proust, Escoffier, Pablo Neruda, Gertrude 
Stein, Picasso, Blake, F.L Wright, Bogart, Einstein, Freud, Jung, 
Nietzsche. Goethe, Plato, Tutankhamen, others available. 
T-SHIRTS: white $6.50 4/$22 red or blue $8. 4/$28 SWEAT. 
SHIRTS: gray $12. 2/$21 sizes sm. med. lg. xig. all cotton 
NIGHTSHIRTS: red or blue (s,m,! only) $11. 2/$20 TOTES: $9.50 
2/$18 APRONS: white $8. 2/$14 

prices ppd. CANADIAN customers add $1. per piece 


HISTORICAL PRODUCTS box 220Y Cambridge, MA 02138 













MOZART 





COLD? EDUCABLE? SAVE MONEY, ENERGY! 
Sound, reliable information for the handy and nct- 
so-handy cuts fuel consumption by half. $5.95. 
Real Energy, Athol, Mass. 01331 





GOLD-SILVER-PLATINUM WANTED (any form) (we 
also buy coins). For free information write: Wil- 
mots, 345 S. Glassell, Orange, Ca. 92666 





OLDTIME RADIO PROGRAMS on quality tapes. 
Free catalogue. Carl A. Froelich, Route One, New 
Freedom, Pennsylvania 17349. 





CONFUSED about VITAMINS AND MINERALS? 
Complete EASILY UNDERSTOOD balanced adult 
program and background information. $3.00 VITA- 
AID, Pojoaque, N.M., 87501 


UNATTACHED? Meet aware literate singles—any- 
where. Call DATELINE toll-free: 800-451-3245 


STATIONERY, especially for children. Write letters 
on owls, walruses, penguins, 16 large lined sheets, 
12 matching envelopes. $2.95 plus 35¢ handling. 
Mail Call, Box 182A, Bogota, New Jersey 07603 


Hummel Figurines—Large Selection including 
many hard to find items. Write: AAIC. P.O. Box 
335, New Washington, Ohio 44854. 


PERSONALIZED PARCHMENT stationery, White, 
Pink, Blue, 100 sheets, 50 envelopes/set. Three 
lines personalized old english or gothic print, 
$12.95. Also, best bond stationery, personalized, 
same quantity, $9.95. Irish Runners Inc., Box 
288A, East Walpole, Mass. 02032. 
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MISCELLANY ° 


BEERMAKERS, Winemakers. Free Catalog Recipe. 
Finest Equipment, Ingredients, Service. SPI, Box 
784-AT Chapel Hill, NC 27514 








The Future! How to predict, prepare for, and profit 
from it! Send $3 tc Box 38024A, AMF Station, 
Denver, 80238. 





“HOW TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY AROUND YOUR 
HOME''—hundreds of handy tips; $3 to Box 5699, 
Station A, Toronto, Canada M5W 1N8. 





BEFOREHANB® POSTCARDS OF EUROPE. Buy, 
address before you go. (Save time abroad.) Beau- 
tiful color. Choose from 25 cities. Immediate deliv- 
ery. FREE trochure, sample. FOREIGN CARDS, 
LTD., Box 123C, Guiford, CT. 06437 





Play Tournament Pridge at Home. Score with 
tournament results. Best play (not best cards) 
wins. Set of 26 hands, instructions and scores $5. 
Tournament Bridge P.O. Box 38, Radnor, Penna. 
19087 


TEN DIFFERENT UNCIRCULATED gemlike Mexican 
coins from ‘50s, '60s, '70s. Silver, copper, $5. 
Gold plated, $10. Silverman, Box 328, Acapulco. 





LOST 72 LBS., You can too. Guide, $3.00. Charles 
Cox, R.N., PO Box 7771 Orlando, Florida 32854. 





LATE LISTINGS 
TRAVEL 


HIMALAYA—Trekkirg Expeditions in Nepal. For 
Brochure Wr:te: HIMALAYAN HORIZON, Box 452 
M, Bloomfie:d, Connecticut 06002 (203) 242- 
7713 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word min 
Per word € times ir one contract year 
Per word 12 times m one contract year 


Classified Display: 1 time—$90 per col. inch 
6 times—$80 per col. inch 
12 times—$70 per col. inch 


Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prier to issue. Adjustments on word count 
will be made if necessary. The Atlantic reserves the 
right to refuse advertisements which we consider to 
be of questionable taste or intent. 


All Ads must be prepaid at the time you send in 
your insertion (If you are ordering more than one 
insertion, please send full amount to qualify for dis- 
count.) 


Telephone numbers count as two words 

Post Office Box Number count as two words. Zip 
code counts as one word, We do not accept At- 
lantic box numbers at this time. If possible, 
please send sample or include brochure about 
product/service being advertised. This step will 
ensure insertion without delay. 


Please write for additional information: 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
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LATE LISTINGS 


ART 


Striking Northwest Indian style prints. Four origi- 

nal designs silkscreened and signed by the artist. 

Eagle, whale, bear, beaver. Black and red on heavy 

white paper. 14" x 17” double matted in grey and. 
black, $6.50 each. Unmatted 9" x 12", $10 all 

four. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send check or mon- 

ey order to Elisabeth Seeger, 7443 4th NE, Seat- 

tle, WA 98115. 





BOOKS 


Search service for all books. Send wants. Book- 
dealer. 39 No. Browning Ave., Tenafly, N.J., 
07670 





RETIREMENT LIVING 


NEW FULL SERVICE RETIREMENT RESIDENCE be- 
ing built on the shore of the Chesapeake Bay in 
Virginia Beach. Free brochure. Westminster-Can- 
terbury of Hampton Roads, Inc., 11 Koger Execu- 
tive Center, Suite 266, Norfolk, Virginia 23502 





GIFTS 


PERFECT GIFT. Or treat yourself. Complete in- 
structions for producing beautiful flourishing Afri- 
can Violets. $3. Box 392 Kingston RI 02881. 





MISCELLANY 


VIDEO PROGRAMS—FOR BETA, VHS, SANYO 
AND QUASAR FORMAT—GENERAL AUDIENCES, 
SPORTS, AND ADULT MOVIES ON VIDEO TAPE— 
MEDIA ASSOC. 616 NATIONAL AVE.—MT. VIEW, 
CALIF. 94043— DEPT. 1A. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND 
CIRCULATION (Act of August 12, 1970: Section 3685. Title 
39, United States Code). 1. Title of Publication: The Atlantic 
Monthly. 2. Date of Filing: October 1, 1978. 3. Frequency of 
Issue: Monthly. A. No. of issues published annually: Twelve 
(12). B. Annual subscription price: $13.00 through 4/30/78, 
$15.00 effective 5/1/79. 4. Location of known office of publica- 
tion: 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 5. Loca- 
tion of the headquarters or general business offices of the 
publishers: 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 6. 
Names and addresses of publisher, editor, and managing editor: 
Publisher: Garth Hite, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 02116. Editor: Robert Manning, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116. Managing Editor: Louise Desaul- 
niers, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 7. 
Owner: The Atlantic Monthly Company, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116. Marion D. Campbell, 3 East 71st 
St., New York, New York 10021. Arthur H. Kudner, Jr., Talis- 
man Farm, Grasonville, Maryland 21638. Garth Hite, 191 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02116. Robert J. Man- 
ning, 191 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02116. Made- 
lin T. Gilpatric, 124 East 62nd Street, New York, New York 
10021. Salkeld & Company (as nominee for Mrs. Barbara 
Danielson) New York, New York, P.O. Box 704, Church St. 
Station, New York, N.Y. 10008. Peter H. Davison, 111 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02110. Edward A. Weeks, 59 Chestnut 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 8. Known bondholders, mortgag- 
ees, and other security holders owning or holding | percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities: 
None. 39 U. S. C. 3626 provides in pertinent part: "No person 
who would have been entitled to mail matter under former 
section 4359 of this title shall mail such matter at the rates 
provided under this subsection unless he files annually with the 
Postal Service a written request for permission to mail matter at 
such rates." In accordance with the provisions of this statute, I 
hereby request permission to mail the publication named in Item 
1 at the phased postage rates presently authorized by 39 U.S. C. 
3626. 10. Extent and nature of circulation: A. Total No. copies 
printed (Net press run). Average No. copies each issue during 
preceding 12 months 397,987. Single issue published nearest to 
filing date 396,930. B. Paid circulation. 1. Sales through dealers 
and carriers, street vendors and counter sales. Average No. 
copies each issue during preceding 12 months 30,823. Single 
issue published nearest to filing date 35,025. 2. Mail subscrip- 
tions. Average No. copies each issue during preceding 12 months 
300,801. Single issue published nearest to filing date 298,000. C. 
Total paid circulation (Sum of 10B1 and 10B2). Average No. 
copies each issue during preceding 12 months 331,624. Single 
issue published nearest to filing date 333,025. D. Free distribu- 
tion by mail carrier or other means. 1. Samples, complimentary, 
and other free copies. Average No. copies each issue during 
preceding 12 months 13,767. Single issue published nearest to 
filing date 14,000. E. Total distribution (sum of C and D .). 
Average No. copies each issue during preceding 12 months 
345,391. Single issue published nearest to filing date 347,025. F. 
Copies not distributed. 1. Office use, left-over, unaccounted, 
spoiled after printing. Average No. copies each issue during 
preceding 12 months 6,725. Single issue published nearest to 
filing date 12,660. 2. Returns from news agents. Average No. 
copies each issue during preceding 12 months 45,871. Single 
issue published nearest to filing date 37,245. G. Total (sum of E, 
F1 and 2— should equal net press run shown in A). Average No. 
copies each issue during preceding 12 months 397,987. Single 
issue published nearest to filing date 396,930. I certify that the 
statements made by me above are correct and complete. 
(signature) Garth Hite, Publisher 
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The Chivas F egal of Scotche: 


CHIVAS REGAL * 12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY = 86 PROOF » GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., N.Y., N.Y. 
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Zenith's new Video Cassette Recorder. - 
Fora picture so good it's hard to tell from 
the original program. 


If you're about to buy a video 
cassette recorder, buy one that 
gives you superb picture quality. 
The kind of picture quality that 
Zenith is famous for. 

Get the convenience features 
you've been looking for, too. 
Like built-in tuner and automatic 
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timer. So you can record shows The convenience features you 
while you're watching some- want plus the picture zr and 
thing cn another channel or reliability you d expect. All from 
even when you're notathome. Zenith. 


And dont forget a remote pause 
"ENITH 


contro. 
The quality goes in before the name goes on- 





Buy a video cassette recorder 
that gives you all of the above. 


MODEL KR9000W. Video Cassette Recorder with simulated wood finish. Simulated television picture. 





